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PREFACE. 
dBase is the thirty-sixth issue of the Official Year Book, which from 


the first issue in 1886 to 1904 was known as the “ Wealth and 
Progress of New South Wales.” 


In order to render as prompt service as possible, the contents of the 
volume have been published already in eight parts, as they became 
available from the printer at dates between May, 1929, and January, 
14930. Each part contains the latest information available at the time 
it was sent to press. Much of the text, therefore, relates to the year 1929. 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if any be noticed by readers, notification regarding them would be 
appreciated. 


A diagram map of New South Wales is published with the volume 
to show the railways, the land and statistical divisions, the shire boun- 
daries, and the wheat belt. The boundaries of the statistical divisions 
coincide with those of Shires instead of Counties as in issues prior to 
1923, because it is thought desirable that statistics generally should be 
compiled with the local governing area as the geographical unit. | There 
are also a number of graphs and diagrams illustrating various economic 
factors. 


The “‘ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually 
from this Bureau, will prove serviceable to those who wish to obtain 
more details regarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. 
The “ Statistical Bulletin,’ issued quarterly, contains a summary of the 
latest available statistics of the State. 


My thanks are tendered to the responsible officers of the various 
State and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who have 
kindly supplied information, often at considerable trouble. 


Finally, I wish to express my appreciation of the services rendered 
by those officers of the Bureau who have been associated with me in the 
preparation of this volume. 

T. WAITES, 


Government Statistician. 
Bureau of Statistics, 


Sydney, 6th January, 1930. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Ne SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of the 
: Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of the world from 
the seat of the British Empire, of which it forms a part. It is distant from 
London 11,200 miles by the Suez Canal—the shortest shipping route. 


The name “ New South Wales ” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all Australian territory east of longitude 185° 
east was known by that name. In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), the western boundary was moved to longi- 
tude 129°. The steps by which the territory of the State assumed its present 
boundaries and dimensions are shown below :— 


| 
Area of Population 
| | Aren New south ot eeatry. 
Date. | Natire of ‘erritorial Adjustinent. involved in Wales after | way south 
adjustment. adjustment Wales at end 
| 2 of yeur. 
| sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
1788 ; New South Wales defined as whole of Aus- Ses 1,584,389 1,024 
| _ tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* (26th Jan.). 
1825 | Tasmania practically separated from New 26,215 | 1,558,174 
' South Wales. 33,500F 
1825 | Western boundary of New South Wales} 518,134 | 2,076,308 


moved to longitude 129° east. 
South Anstralia founded as a separate; 309,850 | 1,766,458 78,929 
| colony. 
1841 | New Zealand proclaimed a separate colony...! 103,862 | 1,662,596 145,303 


1836 


1851 | Victoria proclaimed a separate colony Bent 87,884 | 1,574,712 197,265 


1859 | Queensland proclaimed a separate colony ...! 554,300 | 1,020,412 327,459 


1861-3 Nozthern Territory and territory between, 710,040 310,372 377,712 
' longitude 129° and 132° east separated. 


1911 | Federal Capital Territory ceded to Common- 912 309,460 | 1,701,738 
' wealth. 

1915 | Territory at Jervis Bay ceded to Common-, 28 309,432 | 1,895,603 
i wealth. 


* Literally interpreted the boundaries defined included Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands, 
t Approximate. § Exciusive of area of Pacitic Islauds, except New Zealand. 


The area of New South Wales in the years 1788 to 1841, as shown avove, 
is approximate only. 


BounDahies AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries of New South Wales are as follow :—On the east, . 
the coastline from Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, the 141st 
meridian of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south latitude, 
proceeding east to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the Macintyre 
and Dumaresq Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creck; thence along 
the crest of a spur of the great Dividing Range, the crest of that range 
north to the Macpherson Range, and along the erest of the Macpherson 
Range east to the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the Murray River 
to its source at the head of the river Indi, and thence by a direct marked 
dine to Cape Howe. 

*87751— A 
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From Point Danger, along a diagonal line, to the south-west corner of the 
State—a distance of 850 miles—the greatest dimension of the State is found. 
The length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 
683 miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest 
breadth, measured along the 29th parallel of latitude, is 756 miles. The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. : 


AREA. 

The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, bus 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,432 square miles, or 198,036,480 acres, 
being rathe more than one-tenth of the arca of Australia. About 4,639. 
square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface is covered by water, 
including 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal harbours. The 
area of Lord Howe Isiand is 5 square miles. 

The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. Avea, Sree 
sq. miles. i x 
New South Wales ... o's aac} 309,432 10-40 
Victoria oes ak ane at 87,884 2-96 
Queensland ... eae wee a 670,500 22-54 
South Australia a8 ore de 380,070 12-78 
Western Australia ... io8 ee 975,920 32-81 
Tasmania... oa de See 26,215 “88 
Northern Territory ... ees oi 523,620 17-60 
Federal Capital Territory ... oe 912 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ... 28 “00 
Commonwealth ... 2,974,581 100-00 

New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as Jarge as 


‘Victoria, nearly twelve times as Jarge as Tasmania, and somewhat smaller 
than South Australia. Queensland is about twice and Western Australia 
three times as large as New South Wales. 

The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
and of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
countries :— 


| Ratio of Ares | P 
“| Ratio of Are 
Country. Area. { Noreen to He ot " 
Wales. | Australia, 
sq, miles. 

New South Wales oa 309,432 1600 104 
Commonwealth... be 2,974,581! 9 G13 1-600 
Great Pritain ... es | s9041 |, 288 030 
Canada ... a nasil 3,729,665 12-053 | 1:25+4 
Argentina fee oe 1,153,119 | 3°729 388 
United States ... ste 3,026,789 | 9-782 1-018 
British Enipire ist 13,257,584 42-845 4-456 
The World oe «| 52,055,879 168-231 17-500 


i 


Lorpo Howe Isranp. 
Lord Howe Island is 2 dependency of New South Wales, and is included 
in the clectorate of Sydney; it is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie, and 486 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discoycred 
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‘in 1788; it is of voleanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, reaches 
‘an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate end soil are favourable to the growth 
of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation of the greater 
part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 800 acres are arable. ‘Tha 
land has not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on sufferance, being 
utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. A Board of Control 
at. Sydney manages the affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed, 
industry. At the Census of 1921 the population numbered 111 persons. 


Puysica, Frarunes. 


The outline here given relates only to physiography of the State. More 
‘particular reference to the distribution of industries and scttlement will be 
found in “ Rural Settlement” of this or previous issues of the Year Booik 
and in the chapters relating to individual industries. A map showing’ the 
‘distribution of rainfall, rural population, and the principal industries was 
published at page 728 of the Year Book for 1924. 


Coastline. 


The coastline of New South Wales is remarkakly regular, trending almost 
uniformly from north-north-east to south-south-west and displaying few 
striking topographical features. It consists cf rugged cliffs, alternating 
with sandy beaches and numerous inIcts, with here and there a river estuary. 

The operations of important physiographical factors have prevented the 
coast from acquiring features such as projecting deltas and wide river 
valleys and estuaries, which so commouly give natural access to the interior 
of other countries. These factors are the close proximity of the watershed 
to the coast, the consequent shortness of the rivers, and the presence of a 
constant though slow-moving southerly ocean current, which sweeps along 
the coast and prevents the formation of deltas beyond the line of protection 
afforded by headlands. Tu a number of instances the volume cf the coastal 
rivers is not great enough to carry their silt far to sca, with the result 
that, where they meet the dead water of the coast at their mouths, matter is 
deposited, forming a ground-work for “ sand-bars,” which constitute nnpedi- 
ments to navigation even by coastal vessels. 

The central portion. of the coast, however, is well furnished with spacious 
jniets, distinguished ky winding foreshores aud ample roadsteads, so that 
within a space of about 150 miles there arc four large natural harbours. 
Somo of them rank among the finest in the world, and only await economic 
development. Port Stephens, the most northerly, Hes a little to the north 
of the central poiut of the coast; it possesses a great expause of water 
exceeding 80 feet in depth. Broken Day is a submerged river valley, with 
three arms and spacious anchorage, at the mouth of the Hawkesbury. Port 
Jackson (Sydney Harbour), perhaps the finest larbour in the world, is 
the comimercial centre of the State, and an important shipping port with 
a large volume of trade. Jcrvis Bay possesses deep water throughout its 
«reat extent, and is a naval hase destined to be the port of the Federal 
Capital at Canberra, with which it will be connected by rail. Further south, 
Twofold Bay, near the southern boundary, is a potential harbour, with a 
convenient entrance. 

The coastal formation of Port Kembla and the estuary of the Tunter 
River (Port Hunter) have been converted into Larbours serviceable to 
erowing manufacturing centres. At frequent intervals along the coast 
uiumerous inlets provide shelter and facilities for coastal shipping. 


Further particulars regarding the harbours and anchorages are shown in 
the chapter relating to shipping. 
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Strewn along the coast at intervals there are cight lakes, partly marine 
and partly estuarine, connected with the sea by narrow chanuels. It is 
believed that they were formerly coastal valleys at a higher level than they 
occupy at present, and that they became “drowned” by the sea when the 
subsidence occurred which formed the existing harbours and the present 
eoastal levels. Their entrances in most cases are narrow and shallow, and 
are usually blocked by the action of the sea and wind upon the sand. 


Most of these lakes are surrounded by picturesque scenery. They attract 
tourists and holiday-makers, and provide extensive fishing grounds The 
largest, Lake Macquarie, 8 miles south of Newcastle, is 44 square miles in 
area. A chain of beautiful lakes, of which the principal are _ Myall and 
Wallis Lakes, Hes between Port Stephens and Cape Hawke. 


The Surface. 


The story, as told by geologists, of the manner in which the surface of 
New South Wales assumed its present shape is very interesting. 


Tn past ages a great part of the interior of Australia was occupied by a 
vast mediterranean sea, bounded by a line of highlands, which probabiy 
extended considerably to the east of the present coastline. Their slope was 
towards the west, and rivers flowed down from them into the inland sea, 
carrying thither the sand and silt which now seals down the art ee basin. 
In a later age a gradual uplift took place in the northern part of Australia, 
accompanied by a depression in the southern portion; and streams which 
formerly flowed north-west and entered the sea by separate mouths became 
diverted to the south and conjoined with the Darling River. 


The southern depression allowed the sea to eneroach inland from the 
south and to spread over the region now known as the Riverina, but a 
subsequent uplift pushed the southern sea back to its present boundary and 
caused a combination of the western rivers into the one great system of 
Australia—the Murray-Darling. 


During the upward movement in the iuterior a marked elevation took 
place in the coastal portion, the uplift } Bee eventer towards the coast, and 
an elevated plateau with a short steep slope to the castern seaboard was 
produced. Rivers which ilien commenced to flow down this ape evidently 
possessed great erosive power, and, by a gradual process of dk seaidation) 
worked their way inland, extending the coastal district inte what were 
formerly the eastern portions of the Great Dividing Range 

Subsequently a submergence of ihe coast took place and the valleys of 
the coastal rivers were converted into harbours, su¢h as Port Jackson,, 
Broken Bay, and Port Stephens, 


The surface of New South Wales bears sigus of having passed through 
lengthy periods of erosion. It possesses less diversity than any of the 
continents, and there are no tofty mountain ranges, few peaks of importance, 
and no large lakes of permanent fresh water. Nearly the whole of the State 
consists of extensive plains and hilly patches at varying levcl=. The surface 
is divided naturally into four main: divisions—the Coast District, the 
Tablelands, the Western Slopes, and the extensive Plains. The tablelands 
form the Great Dividing Range, which traverses the State from north te 
south, and marks the division between the coast district and the plains. 


The coastal strip is undulating and well watered. The average width is 
about 50 miles in the north and 20 miles in the south. At Clifton the table- 
land abuts on the ocean, while the widest part (150 miles) is in the valley 
of the Hunter River, where the relatively soft rocks of the coal basin have 
offered least obstruction to river erosion. 
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The coastal region is bounded on the west by steep, often inaccessible, 
escarpmients, where the highlands rise suddenly from the lower levels of 
the coast; Rune “declnvities are furrowed by deep and rugged valleys sloping 
toward the sea, and here and there a mountain spur projects eastward. 
These natural features haye made access to the tablelands from the coast 

a matter of formidable dificulty in many districts, so that the highlands 
are crossed only at thrée points by the railway and at few more hy roads. 

The coast line is fringed with a narrow and fertile plain extending from 
north to south and broken only at Clifton. This plain Juts along the Hunter 
Valley fer a distance cf 60 miles. A considerable strip north and south of 
the Clarence River is 30 to 40 miles wide, thence south to Port Stephens it 
is 10 to 15 miles in width; thereafter it gradually broadens to a width of 
35 mites, then narrowing again until it is broken at Cliften. The South 
Coast continuation of the plain is nowhere wider than 15 miles, the averaze 
width being about 10 miles. 

There are two tablelands—the northern and southern—comprising an 
extensive plateau region, divided near the middle by the Cassilis or Fhinter 
Gap. Generally they present on the eastern side a steep descent towards 
the ocean, while on the west they slope gradually towards the plains. They 
vary in width from 30 to 160 miles. The northern tablelan a Sue oes 
in Queensland and terminates on the northem ae of the Peel River 
Valley: its average height Hes 5500 feet. The southern tableland extends 
from the Victorian howd eae Hd slopes gradually to at Cudgegong and 
Colo Rivers; its average ineiah ie is slightly less than the northern tableland, 
aithough the Kosciusko Plateau, the most elevated portion of the Stato, is 
within its limits. 

At various levels gently undulating npland plains occur throughout the 
tableland division, such as the Dorigo: which forms the elevated hinterland 
of the coastal tract around Coff’s Harbour; and the Bathurst, Goulburn,. 
Yass, and Mouaro Plains on the contral and southern tablelands. Notable 
features of the southern tableland are the limestone beli, in which the 
famous Jenolan and other limestone caves oceur, and the grandeur of the 
scenery in the numerous sunken valleys, such as those of the Blue Mown- 
tains. the Burragorang Valley, ie ugh which the Wollondilly River flows, 
the Kangaroo Valley, between Moss Vale and the Shoathaven River, and 
ie ae iluen Valley further woirtlls 

Great Plain distries covers nearly two-thirds of the area of Mer 
Sora Wales. It stretches from the base of the slopes of the tablelands 
to the western boundary of the State, and thence north, south, and west as 
the Great Central Plain of Australia. The plains are not quite level, but 
rise very gently from the bed of the Darling eastward towards the Great. 
Dividing Range and westward towards the South Australian border. Only 
a few trifling elevations occur, but in the centre the Cobar plain, 150 miles 
wide, stretches for 300 miles in a north-westerly dinentod towards the 
Darling River, its altitude ranging from 500 fect to 1,000 feet above sea 
level. Owing to scanty rainfall the plains are practically devoid of forests.* 

The plains are watered by the rivers of the Murray-Darling system; the 
Darling and its tributaries are liable to considerable shrinkage i in periods of 
dry weather; but, on the other hand, in wet seasons, these streams overflow 
their banks and flood the surrounding country for miles, producing a 
luxuriant growth of: grasses. 

The surface of the plains consists of fertile red aud black soils, the former 
being particularly rich in plant food. The black soil formations represent 
the silted-up channels of old rivers which, when flooded, spread a fertile 


Qs 


* See page 673 Official Year Boos, 1927-28. 
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silt over the surrounding district. The black soil plains occupy large areas 
plong the middle courses of the Macquarie, Castlereagh, Namoi, and Gwydir 
Rivers. 

Several portions of the plains are distinguished by special names, such 
as the Liverpool Plains, between the Pecl and Liverpool Ranges; the 
Riverina, stretching northward from the Murray and intersected by a net- 
work of streams; the Bulloo Plain. between the Paroo River and the Grey 
aud Barrier Ranges; the Bland, between Cootamundra and Lake coves 

and the Pilliga Serub, between Narrabri and Coonabarabran. The nam 
Western Plains is applied generally to ihe Western Division as shown on 
the map in the frontispicee, while the plain country of the Central Land 
Division is referred to as the Central Plains, the southern portion receiving 
the special name Riverina. 

Mountains. 

The mountains of New South Wales may be classified in two main grouns 
—ihe Great Dividing Rauge with its coastal spurs, ond the ranges of the 
interior. 

The Great Dividing Range is the name given to a contintous chain of 
highlands stretching along the whole eastern portion of Australia. In a 
strict aceeptanee of the term thie portion within New South Wales is not a 
range of monntains. hut a sneeession of extensive plateaux. Eseept for a 
westerly hend skirtine the valley of the Hunter Rivey, it runs for the most 
art pina) to the coast-line, and a number of lateral spurs branch from 
either side 

Proceeding from north to south, the names distinenishing a 12 various 
portions of the Great Dividing Range in New South Wales are:—Mac- 
pherson, New England, Tiverpool, ‘in or Blue Mountain, Cullarin, 
Gourock, Monaro, and the Municng Ranges. 

The Northern Pableland, cc enue oy aa y the highlands known 
as the Now Eneglaud Range, is aig largest positive physical festure of the 
State. It has a con Beate e area at a greater altitude than 4,000 feet, and 
its highest point, Ren Lomond, is 5,900 feet above sea level. The highest 
parts of the Great Dividing Range are situated in the extreme south of 
the State, and are known as the Muniong Range. Several peaks attain an 


altitude of about 7,000 feet, the highest being Mount Kosciusko, 7 
Ln ot. = 
aw 


cuntains ef the State, representing the vemnantz of ancient 
1 3g little importance. 

The Warrimbunele Range is practically a continuation of the Liverpool, 
extending in a north- erly direction for a distance of nearly 100 miles. 
These mountains represent the denuded stumps of a series of volcanoes, 
which burst into activity near the shores of the old i nd sea befor it 


Leeame silted np. The sandstone beds of the Warrum angle Range form 


part of the intake beds of the ercat artesian basin. 

Two vanges—the Barvier and Grey—of an a ge elevation of about. 
1,500 feet, and rising 200 fect above the surrounding plains, lie near the 
ext? eme west and north-west of the State. They form the western houndary 
sof the vast depression through whieh the Darling River and its tributaries 
flow. ‘The Barrier Range contains rich silver-lead deposits, and some of 
its rocks are possibly the oldest in Australia, if not in the world. 


oa 


Rivers. 

New South Wales does not possess any great rivers, and for this there are 
three main causes, viz., the position of the watershed; the absence of lofty 
peaks, whose snowy cans in melting might feed large streams; and the 
spasmedic, and unreliable nature of the rainfall in the western interior. 
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The Great Dividing Range, which constitutes the main watershed, has 
formed an absolute boundary between two river groups—the eastern ox 
7 8 —p 
coastal, and the western—-which are entirely distinct and possess dissimilar 
characteristics, 


The coastal rivers flow east into the Pacifie Ocean, and, on account of 
the proximity of the mountains to the ocean, the majority are short, rapid, 
independent streams: the Hawkesbury (298 miles) and the Hunter (287 
miles) by reason of their winding courses are the longest. Generally, the 
rivers south of Sydney, where the coastal strip narrows considerably, are 
of less importance than those of the north. 


The physical aspects of all the eastern rivers are similar. They upper 


courses are amidst broken and mountainous country, and the lower basins 
1 Wh 


consist usually of undulating !and with rich alluvial fists. Where uncul- 
tivated, the land is densely timbered. 


There are eight principal coastal rivers and numerous minor streams. 
Some are navigable for various distances; thus oceau-going vessels drawing 
4 fect of water may proceed along the Tweed for 24 the Richmond 
for 68 miles, the Clarence for 67 miles, the Bellinger for 15 miles, the Nam- 
bucea for 9 miles, the Macleay for 39 miles, the Tote ; miles, 
Manning for 29 miles, the Hunter for 35 miles, the Hawkesbury for 
miles, and the Shoalhaven (including Crookhaven) for 22 miles. 


The rivers of the western slope belong to the Murray-Darling system. 
The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bogan discharge their 

waters into the Darling, which in turn carries them to the Murray, which 
receives also the waters of the Lachlan and Murrumbidece. They drain 
an immense area, including the whole of the western portion of New South 
Wales, and large portions of Queensland and Victoria, and they discharge 
into the sea through a single mouth. In consequence of the gradual 
slope of the plain country, these rivers, unlike the coastal, are long. mean- 
dering, and slow in discharge. They wind for the most part through loose, 
absorbent soils. In many places they have ent deep channels, which st 
times are full of heayily-charged, fast-moving water, emptied from their 
upper basins after heavy rains. On such occasious these streams are impr 
sive rivers. Normally they have not a great volume of flow, being sluggish, 
clear, shaliow streams flowing at the bottom of channels, as much as 30 feo: 
below the ground level. Sometimes, in dry seasons, the flow ecases ang 
there remains nothing but a chain of water-holes. These curious variations 
in the condition of the western streams are due to the variablencss of the 
vainfall at their sources, the scanty rainfall in their lower basins, the 
absence of large feeding streams, the great evaporation, and the absorbent 
nature of the soils, particularly over the artesian basin. 


The most impor’ tant river is the Murray, which forms part of the southern 
bonudary of the State. Jt has a total leneth of 1,609 miles, of which 1,295 
are within New South Wales, and along this course a more or less regular 
stream flows, fed by the snows of the southern ee For about seven 
mouths of the year the river is navigable es far as Wentworth for large 
viverboats, and for smaller craft as far as Albury, 517 and 1,868 miles 
respectively from the Murray mouth in South Australia. The Murrwn- 
bidgee, 981 miles in length, ranks next to the Murray in regularity and 
volume of flow. In its lower course it receives the Lachlan, 922 miles in 
length. The longest river in Australia is the Darling, which measures 
1,702 miles, the total length from its source to the mouth of the Murray 
being 2,219 miles. The Darling flows across western New South Wales 
from north-east to south-west to join the Murray 111 miles from the Sout: 
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Australian border. It receives a number of rivers from South Queensland 
when their volume is sufficiently great, and in New South Wales receives 
successively the following rivers , Namoi. Macquarie, Castlereagh, 
and Bogan. Particulars of thie: water storage schemes in connection with 
these rivers are published in chapter “ Water Conservation and Irrigation ” 
of this Year Book. ? 


Owing to the existence of conflicting statements as to the lengths of the 
various rivers of the State steps were taken in 1926 by the Lands Depart- 
ment of New South Wales to compute the lengths of the principal rivers 
on a uniform basis. Considerable data were obtained from the results of 
surveys of the greater part of the Murray, Darling, Murrumbidgee and 
Lachlan Rivers and the remainder of the lengths were carefully measured 
on the standard parish maps. In every case the starting point was the 
furthest source of the river. The lengths as determined were as follow :— 


f 
Inland Rivers. Length. Coastal Rivers. Length. Coastal Rivers. Length. 
{ 
miles. i miles. miles. 
Murray wh ..| 1,609 | Tweed ane ‘i *0 | Wollomba ... | 46 
Darling a «| 1,702 | Richmond .. .-| 163 | Hunter... | 287 
Murrumbidgee ns $8L | Clarence ... ..| 245 | Hawkesbury | 293 
Lachlan an | 922 | Bellinger ... ..| 68 | Shoalhaven wf 266 
Bogan de “fh 451 | Nambucca... | 69 | Clyde az seals “G7 
Macquarie ... ..| 580 | Macleay... «| 250 | Moruya... a 97 
Castlereagh ... ..| 341) Hastings ... ..| 108 | Taross Lay sc| OF 
Namoi se «| 626 | Camden Haven ...| 43 | Bega a .{ 83 
‘Gwydir fed .-| 415 | Manning ... «| 139) | Towamta ... wel BT 
1 | H 


The relative magnitude of rivers as shown by the average annual volume 
of water which they carry may be ascertained in respect of some of the more 
important streams from the records of river gaugings, extending in some 
eases back to 1885. 


The following comparison is based on the records of the period 1905- 
1924 :— 


Distance . Average A ’ 
River. Gaucing Station, geen of eee ‘he vot 

River. of Water. 

| miles. sq. miles. | acre-feet. 

Murray ... see «| Touurmnwal ... we! 435 10,160 5,072,618 
Murrumbidgee ... ...| Wagga Gs aes 396 10,700 2,856,856 
Darling aS ...| Menindie —... «| 1,883 223,700 | 1,620,194 
Macquarie ae ...| Narromine ... us 318; 10,090 623,180 
Lachlan... wae ...| Condobolin ... aac 380 | 109,420 411,875 
Namoi ... ies ..| Narrabri... at 302 9,820 | 408,387 


In making the above e»mparison gauging stations have been selected with 
drainage areas of approximately equal extent, except in the case of the 
Darling. The range of choice has been limited by the number of stations 
with available records. Tn the ease of the Lachlan River the average run-off 
at Forbes, 126 miles above Condobolin, is 584,582 acre-feet per annum. 
Similar particulars are wot available in respect of coastal rivers, except the 
Hunter, which a Singleton has a draining area of 6,580 square miles and an 
average annual run-off of £09,636 acre-foot of water. An acre-foot of water 
is such a quantity as would cover an acre of land to a uniform depth of 
1 foot. 
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Lakes. 

The lakes of New South Wales are unimportant, but may be classified in 
five groups,—the coastal lakes or lagoons, those of the tablelands, and of 
the Western Plains, the lakes and tarns of the Kosciusko Plateau, and the 
great artificial lake at Burrinjuck used for izrigation purposes. 

The coastal lakes have been described already. 

The lakes of the tablelands owe their origin to volcanic and other geologi- 
eal disturbances of former ages, and nearly all are situated in the southern 
tableland. Lake George, sometimes termed the largest freshwater lake in 
New South Wales, occupies a depression in the Cullarin Range; it is fed 
by several small streams, but has no visible outlet. Except after a succes- 
sion of wet seasons, the lake is shallow, its waters being lost by evaporation 
and by soakage through the slate formation of its bed. If full, Lake George 
would cover an area of 60 square miles, but in average seasons a large 
croportion of its bed is dry and is utilised for grazing stock. Lake Bathurst 
ies in a circular depression about 7 square miles in area, 10 miles east of 
Lake George. Both lakes are situated more than 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

The lakes of the Western Plains occur usually along the courses of the 
western rivers. They are mostly natural shallow depressions of considerable 
extent, which are filled during floods by the overflow of the rivers. Like 
the western rivers, these lakes vary with the seasons, presenting an appear- 
ance of great size in wet seasons, and dwindling to a succession of ponds 
and mud basins in continued dry, weather, but they serve a useful purpose 
in dry seasons by maintaining the flow of the rivers below the lakes for: 
gome months after the upper courses become dry. 

Along the Darling River the largest lake beds on the right bank are:—-. 
Narran, above Brewarrina; Cawndilla, Menindie, and Tandon, near’ Menin-- 
die; and, on the left bank, Gunyulka in the Wilcaunia district. 

Within the Lachlan basin the most important are Lake Cowal, which 
is situated about 40 miles from Forbes, receiving the drainage of the Bland 
Plain and the overflow of floodwaters from the Lachlan River, and Lake. 
Cargelligo, which also receives the floodwaters of the Lachlan in. wet: 
seasons. 

Lake Victoria, on the vight bank of the Murray River, in the south- 
western coruer of New Scuth Wales, is connected with the Murray by 
Frenchman’s Creek. It covers an area of 26,000 acres, and holds 17,000,009: 
cubic feet of water when full. It has been converted into a reservoir in 
connection with the River Murray Irrigation Scheme. 

The Kosciusko Lakes are due to the formation of barriers of moraine 
material left behind by glaciers. They are situated about 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. The principal are the Blue Lake, Lake Albina, Cootapataimba 
and Club Lakes, and Hedley Tarn. 

The Burrinjuck Dam, near the head of the Murrumbidgee River, is a 
large lake covering 12,740 acres, with a capacity of 383,6192,000,000 cubic 
feet of water impounded by a retaining wall 240 feet in height. Its outlet 
is by the Murrumbidgee River, whose flow is regulated thereby to meet the 
needs of an extensive irrigation area on its bank 240 miles below the dam.* 

There are also large storage dams in connection with the Metropolitan 
and Hunter River District Water Services. 


Mineral Springs. 

Mineral springs of varied composition are found in many parts of the 
State; in some cases the waters have been marketed as tablo-waters, and 
some are of -medicinal value. Such springs occur at Mittagong, Ballimore, 
Rock Flat, Bungonia, Jarvisville, and Yarrangobilly. ee 


* See Chapter ‘ Water Conservation and Irrigation.” 
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Transport AND CoararUNIcATIoN, 


The problem of establishing an efficient system oat transport in New South 
Wales is rendered difficult by several causes, viz., the existence of a belt of 
rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily passable at only 
a few points; the consequent dificulty in connecting the coast with the 
interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; and the scattered 
nature of the settlement. 

The rugged approaches to the Great Dividing Range defied the efforts of 
explorers until 1813, when an expedition succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, aud the first road over the range was opened in 1815. Shortly after- 
wards a way was discovered across the mountains in the vicinity of Lake 
George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands. These routes remained 
the easiest lines of communication with the interior to the west and south, 
and when railways were built they followed the roads. Strangely cnough, 
the only real gap in the mountains, situated opposite Newcastle, and dis- 
covered by Cunningham in 1825, has not yet been utilised for trafiic. The 
Great Northern Railway traversed the mountains by way of a higher gap 
at Murrurundi. The interior is connected with the sea by rail at only two 
points—Sydney and Newcastle. 


The early policy of government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well as politically. With its advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, it became from the earliest 
tires the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
commerce were drawn, despite the facts that its immediate district was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by difficult mountains. In point of situation Port Stepliens and 
dervis Bay, excellent natural harbours situated respectively 85 miles 

north and £2 miles bas of Sydney, are both qualified to constitute com- 
auereial outlets for the interior, and this remark applies with especial foree 
to Port Stephens, which is the most central port of the State and has the 
p arape of large coal svpplies in close proximity. The development of 
this port is urged strongly as part of a decentralisation scheme; and it is 
probable that Jervis Bay also will eventually become a shipping centre. 
There is not a good harbour north of Port Stephens; and Twofold Bay, 
on the far South Coast, is probably teo dificult cf access from the interior 
to ee ne into an oversea shipping port. 

Railway, shipping, postal, cable and telegraphic serviees all have their 
ecntre in Sydney, whic cl with its environs contains more than 1,160,000 
inhabitants, nearly one-half of the population of the State. 

Localities such as the south-western Riverina, which are not yet connected 
hy rail with the metropolis, the Broken Ffiil district, and parts of the 
North Coast, find their outlet in other States, but the railway system of 
New South Ww ales is gradually extending into these districts. 

In view of its vast open spaces, New South Wales is specially adapted 


eG 


vr aviation; air routes between Sydney and the capital cities of other 
Siates have been established and other work in connection with the organisa- 
of air services is in progress. 

Particulars regarding roads, railways, aviation, ete., in New South Wales 
are given in the chapters of this volume relating to Local Government, and. 
Trans sport and Communication. 


' 
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and the flora, was publiched ¢ in the 1991 3 issue of ine Year Book, 


Ne South Wales is situated entirely in the temperate Zone, and its 

climate is generally mild and equable, and free from extremes of hear 
and cold. Abundant sunshine is expericueed in all its seasons, and this facto: 
exerciges a strong influence cu the tives and character of the people. On an 
average the capital city is without sunshine on only twenty-three days per 

Fear, and the average range of temperature between the hottest and coldest 
onthe is only about 17° Fah. In the hinterland there is even more sun- 
shine, and the range of temperature is greater, but observations with th 
wet bulb thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained at sa 
high a level as to be detrimental tu the health and physique of persons 
engaged in outdoor labour in any part of the State. 

Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the bracing 
influence cf frosts during five or more months of the year, but although 
snow has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, its 
occurrence is comparatively rare except in the tableland districts. Peren- 
uial snow is found only on the ‘highest peaks of the southern tableland. 

The seasons are not so well deftned in the western interior as on the caast, 
but are generally as follow:—Spring during September, Oeicber, and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorclegical Observations. 

Meteorological observations in New South Wales are directed from 
Sydney as the centre of a subdivision of Anstiralia, which includes the: 
greater part of New South Wales. A special climatological station is maine 
tained also at Dubbo, and there are many reporting stations throughout the: 
State. Bulletins and weather charts are issued daily from the Meteoro- 
logical Bureau, and rain maps and isobarie charts are prepared. 

Particulars of meteorclogical observations at various stations in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register cf New 
South Wales. In some eases rainfall records are given for the last twenty 
years, and particulars for earlier years may be found in the Register for 
the year 1924-5. 

Signals are displayed in Sydney to give warnings of storms and to indi- 
eate fair weather, rain, and cold or heat waves; forecasts are telegraphed 
daily to towns in country districts, and the city forecasts are published in 
the early editions of the press. Special forecasts regarding cyclonic con-- 
ditions are issued to the press and to the Commonwealth and State Depart-- 
ments of Navigation: this arrangement enables precautions to be taken iu 
regard to shipping. J*lood warnings also are given in urgent cases. 


Winds. 

The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticyclones,. 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical .and! 
Antarctic depressions, in which the winds blow spirally outward from the 
centre or maximum. These anticyclones pass almost continually across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east, and the explana- 
tion of the existence of such high-pressure belts lies probably in the fact 
that, this area is within the zone in which polar and equatorial currents 
imeet and circulate for somé time before flowing north and south. Thea 
easterly movement depends on the revolution of the earth, 

A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement 
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causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably these 
sudden displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in tlhe atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

~ New South Waies is peculiarly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may result from monsoonal disturbances, or may 
yeach the State from the north-east tropics or from the Antarctic low- 
pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia. 

In the summer months the prevailing winds on the coast of New South 
Wales blow from the north, with an easterly tendency which extends to, and 
in parts beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds are usually 
from the west. Southerly winds, which are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast, occur most frequently during the months from Sep- 
tember to 'ebruary, and between 7 p.m. and midnight. These winds, which 
blow from the higher southern iatitudes, cause a rapid fall in temperature, 
and are sometimes accompanied by thunderstorins. 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern. areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency, while on reaching latitudes 
north of Sydney the direction is almost due south. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 
direction, and are merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 
30°. During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure stream referred to previously, and the high pressure 
when passing over the continent tends to break up into individual anti- 
yclonie circulations. 


Rainfall. 


New South Wales is dominated by two rain belts—the tropic and the 
Antarctic. The amount of rainfall varies very greatly over the wide expanse 
of territory, the average decreasing from more than 80 inches per annum 
in the north-eastern corner to less than 7 inches in the north-western 
corner. This vital factor plays a very powerful part in determining the 
* character of settlement. 

_ ‘Generally, more than half the annual rain falls in the first six months of 
“tbe year, although at times and in certain districts the most serviceable 
“ xains occur in the spring and summer. (See Graphs, page 15.) The 
coastal districts receive the heaviest falls, ranging from 20 inches in the 
‘south to SO inches in the north. Despite their proximity to the sea, the 
yhountain chains are not of sufficient elevation to cause any great condensa- 
tions so that, with slight irregularities, the ayerage rainfall gradually 
‘“dirninishes towards the north-western limits of the State. ; 

“An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including 
the Federal Territory) im accordance with the average annual rainfall shows 
the following distribution :— 


Annual Arsa. - don ne Annual ahi doraee 
Rainfall. a ao | cent. of Rainfall. | cent. of | 
i: Sq. Miles. Acres, total area, Sq. Miles. Acres. total area. 
: 1 | { 
.. inches. oe | inches. 
Over 70 668 427,520 2 20 to 30 77,202 | 49,409,280 |- 24°8 
'” 60 to 70 1,765 | 1,129,600 mas) 15 to 20 | 57,689 | 36,888,960 186 
"50 to 60 4,329 | 2,770,560 *1-4 10 to 15 77,268 | 49,451,520 24°9 
Be 50 15,804 | 10,114,560 5:1 Onder 10 44,997 | 28,798,080 14-5 
30,700 | 19,648,000 9°9 ! - - 
Total .. (310,372 |198,638,080 | 100-0 
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Tt is apparent that only 42 per cent. of the area of the State receives 
tains exceeding on the average 20 inches per year. Over the greater part 
of the State the annual rainfall varies on the average between 20 per cent. 
and 30 per cent. from the mean, and protracted periods of dry weather in 
one part or another are not uncommon. Simultaneous drought over the 
whole territory of the State has been experienced only very rarely. 

Three clearly defined seasonal rain-beits cut diagonally across the State 
from west to east with a southerly incline. A winter rain region, which 
includes the southern portion cf the Western Plaing and about two-thirds 
of the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a direct line from Broken Hill 
to Wagea with a curve around Albury. A summer rain region, including 
the whole of the northern subdivisions, is bounded on the south by a line 
which waves regularly, 4yst south and then north of a direct line from the 
north-western corner of the State to Newcastle. Between these, where 
the two dominating rain-belts merge, there extends a region, including the 
central and south-eastern portions of the State, where the rains are non- 
seasonal], A narrow coastal strip between Nowra and Broken Bay receives 
its heaviest rains in the autumn. 


The chief agencies causing rainfall are Antarctic depressions, monsoonal 
depressions, and anticyclonie systems. Antarctic depressions are the main 
cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South-western 
Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause a low 
rainfall on the coast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
district north of the Lachlan River. A monsoonal prevalence ensures a 
good season inland north of the Lachlan, but net necessarily in eastern and 
southern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 

The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of movement of the atmo- 
spheric stream, and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones 
are moving. es 

A map published on page 728 of the 1924 edition of this Year Book shows 
diagrammatically the distribution of rainfail in New South Wales. 7 


Evaporation. 


Investigations are being made in order to gauge evaporation in New South 
Wales, and it has been found that the amount is so great as to make it a 
elimatic element only second in importance to rainfall in its influence uwpox 
the State. Results so far obtained show that the rate of evaporation 
(measured by the loss from exposed water) increases from 40 inches per: 
annum on the coast to nearly 100 inches in the north-western corner of the 
State, that is, the amount of evaporation is inversely related to the rainfall. 
of the respective districts. Indeed, only on a small coastal patch in the 
north-eastern corner does the rainfall exceed the evaporation measured as 
above. This fact sheds light on the special needs of New South Wales ir 
conserving surface water and soil moisture not only for successful agri- 
culture, but also in connection with pastoral pursuits. 


CLIMATIC DIVISIONS. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the Coast, the Tablelands, 
the Western Slopes of the Dividing Range, and the Western Plains.* 

The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north end 


*See map in frontispiece. 
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MEAN MONTHLY TEMPERATURE. 
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The graph shows Mean Temperature in shade (Deg. Fah.) at each stztion over a series 0° years.. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 
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south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 6° on the slopes. 
and plains. It should be noted, however, that the length of the State 
decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 340 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° 
jn winter, as compared with 76° in summery and 51° in winter at Wentworth 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than 30° 
or less than 18°. 
Coastal Division. 


In tlie Coastal Division, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high and 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior. 

The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years:— 


3 as Temperature (in Shade), a 
£.2| les 
‘ was F : Geo a a ag 
Station. ase| 2 aa a3 ek | ens 4 3 aan 
aug = as es a8 ar ob; 2 o ga 
2a] < $3 / 22/88/88) 3% z | eee 
5 a & a zB aE | AS =I 8 = tad 
miles.! feet. | ° 8 2 iz ° | ° inches. 
North Coust—- | 
Lismore ie Pr ee 52 | G67} 75-0 | 56°7 | 22-4 | 113-0 | 23°0 | 45-88 
Grafton ast gi3| 22 40 | 67°S ) 76°2 | 57°6 | 24-7 | 114°0 | 24-9 | 34°40 
Hunter and M anning—| 
Singleton is w.| 40 135 | 64°1 | 76:1 | 52°1 | 20°3 | 113-9 | 22°0 | 25-92 
West Maitland .-{ 18 40 | 64°4 | 74°7 | 53-2 | 21-4] J14-0 | 28-0 | 33-16 
Newcastle ©... ne 1 34 | 64°6 | 72°2 | 55°5 | 14:9 |] 1105! 81-0 | 42-20 
| 
Sydney ... es w[ 5 138 | 63-1 | 71:0 | 54:1 | 15°38 | 108°5 | 35-9 | 43°45 
South Coast-— 
Wollongong att 0 54] 63°0 | 70:2 | 54°8 | 17-0 | 106-0 | 33-6 | 47°19 
Nowra 6 30 | 62°S | 7i-1 | 54°0 | 19°9] 110°0 | 32:6 | 37-73 
Moruya Heads ce) 50 | 61-0 | 67°9 | 53°0 ; 18-3} 114°8 | 29°6 | 32°46 
Bega ... 8 50 | 60° | 69°0 | 49°9 | 26-5 | 109°0 | 20°0 | 34:18 


Takiug the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
nd mean winter temperature is about 19° only. 


The North Coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
raintall being from 40 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77°, and the 
winter mean 56° to 59°. On the South Coast the rainfall varies from 36 
to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 60° and 63°, the 
summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
goast, and the winter from 48° to 55° over the same area. 
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’ Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and uorth-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. | 


Sydney is situated on the coast half-way between the extreme northern. 
and southern limits of the State. Its mean annual temperatire-is 638° 
Fahrenheit. The mean seasonal range is only 17°, calculated over a period 
of sixty-eight years, the mean summer temperature being 71°, and the 
mean winter temperature 54°. 

The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the sixty-eight years ended 1927 :— 


= Beng Temperature (in shade). | Raintall. 
Seas. ee eee ee 
ash pe bo to | we 
eeaes | feel Sa8! as 
Month, evsés| -¥ | Z2s/s22| § ¢ *: ze 
45sze| 82 |Sks/Gas| & 2 | 8 | g& 
Hoss & Se | aye Es 2 g = 
egtaa| “a |ese/ise| * | & | " | §5 
sea a Fig | 4 
e: x . inches. | inches. | inches, 
January .., wee «| 29°745 | 71:6 | 784 | 34:9 3°67 15°26 0°42 14 
February.. et .-| 29°790 | 71°3 | 77-6 | 64°9 | 4:25 | 18°56 0-34 14 
March ... st «| 29°859 | 69°3 | 75-7} 629 | 4°99 18°70 0°42 15: 
April ies eat . 29°920 | 64°7 | 71-2 | 5871 5°33 24°49 | 0°06 13: 
May Lie ns ..-| 29°923 | 58-8 | 65°3 | 52-2 5°23 23°03 0-18 15. 
June ne ae ...| 29°900 | 54°7 | 60-9 | 48°3 4°75 16°30 0-19 13 
July Be | 29°915 | 52°7 | 59-4 | 45°9 4°86 13°21 0-12 1g 
August... ss} 29-918 | 55-0 | 62:5 | 475) 3-01 | 14:89 | O-04 | a2 
September hate | 29°848 | 50°2 | 66-9 | 51°5 2°85 14°05 0-08 12 
October ... < 29°813 | 63-6 | 71°2 | 55°8 2°84 11-14 0:21 12 
{ 
November ...,—.., 29°785 | 67°0 | 745 | 59°6| 2-81 | 9:88 | 0-07 | 12 
December as ” 29°729 70-1 | 774 | 62°9 2°37 15°82 0-23 13 
| | io Lees ieee 
Annual .., . | 29°845 | 63-1 | TOL | 56:2 | 47°46 82°76 | 23°01 | 156 
: — 
Tablelands. 


On the Northern Tableland the rainfall is consistent, raneing from *30 
inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the annual average being between 56° and 60°; 
the mean summer temperature lies between 67° and 72°, and the mean 
winter between 44° and 47°. The Southern Tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature being about 56°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 56° to 70°, and in winter from 33° to 44°. At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 444°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is usually present throughout the year, 
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The statement below shows, for the Tableland districts, particulars of 
average temperature and rainfall at typical stations over a period of years:— 


3 as . Temperature (in Shade). 
#.3| 2 
Sta‘idn. RS0| & a z ie eee + ¥ 
& a Ag a5 | ae |aag = 8 
Northern Tableland— | miles.| feet. mL ° ° 2 linches. 
Tenterfield ... | 80 | 2,827) 58-6 | 68°7)46-9 | 24-2] 101°0 | 18-0 | 29°63 
Inverell ei w.| 124 11,980) 59°6 | 71:2} 47-0 | 296] 105-5 | 14°0 | 30-05 
Glen Innes... | 90 |3,518! 56-2] 66°8 | 443 | 245 | 1014 | 16°0 | 30°75 
Central Tableland— | | 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) ...) 120 | 1,500] 60-1} 72-0 | 47°5 | 24-4 | 109°5 ) 19:0 ) 21-26 
Mudgee ie ...| 121 | 1,635) 60:0 | 72-4 | 47°0 | 28°5 | 1080 | 15°0 | 24°77 
Bathurst ae w.| 96 | 2,260!) 57-2] 697 | 44-3 | 27-9 | 112°9 | 13°0 | 23°31 
Katoomba... ..| 53 | 3,349! 53°8 | 63-2 | 48-2 | 15°3 98°0 | 26°5 | 50°97 
Southern Tableland— | | 
Crookwell ... ..[ 81 | 2,000} 52°8 | 63°9 | 41°3 | 221 | 100°0 | 20-0 | 3314 
Goulburn... wf 54 | 2,129) 561 | 67'S | 44:1 | 23° | 111-0 | 13-0 | 23°10 
Yass ... fee ...| 92 |1,657] 57-2} 70°2 | 449 | 24-4 | 108-0 | 21-0 | 23°37 
Kiandra wed ..| €8 | 4,640} 444 | 55°7 | 326) 20°S 91-0 | 4 below 64°82 
Bombala sea wl 387 3,000} 52-9 ; 6371 | 42°0 | 24°23 160°5 | 17°0 ] 23°63 


Western Slopes. 

On the Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
an annual average of 20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the 
eastern; the most fertile part of the wheat-growing area of the State is 
situated on the southern part of these slopes, where the average rainfall is 
about 25 inches per annum. ‘The mean annual temperature ranges from 
68° in the north to 59° in the south; in the summer from 81° to 73°, and 
in the winter from 53° to 46°. 

North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February and March, although they may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. These monsoonal 
oy seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia during 
the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumulated 
ehiefly from the Southern Occan. 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, ight but frequent, are ex- 
perienced during the-winter and spring months. 

The next statement gives information as to average temperature and 
rainfall for the principal stations on the Western Slopes over a period of 
years — 


| 3 43 . Temperature (in Shade). 
|3_¢ 38 sates 
Station. | FS 55 5 ad -3 Li | asd Pe 
eg] SB ) 3s B= e3 leat 2 g 
24a) < 2s 32 | 22 |s85 So zB 
North Western— miles.) feet. ae a 2 |e 2 
Moree sas w| 204 G80} 67°5 | 80-2 | 53-4 | 29°07) 11770 | 24°0 
Dir gara i ...| 153 11,200] G42 77:1) 50-4 | 28-7 | 112°5 | 16°6 
Quirindt we .. 115 |1,278! 61-8 | 74:0) 48-4) 80-1 | 107°6 | 13°0 
“Central West n — | | 
Dubbo Sou vat 863 | 63°6 | 777-4 | 49°5; 27°9 | 115-4] 16-9 | 20°58 
-Scuth Wester::— | 
Young... os .. | 140 11,416] 69°4 | 72°9 | 46°2 | 25°3 | 109-0 fF 21°9 | "23-96 
Wagga Wagga «| 158 615 | §2°0 | 75:7. 48'S | 25°3 | 116-8 | 22°0 | “20-98 
Urana... an .| 213 400 | 63°2 | 76°6 | 494) 26°6 | 113-0) 27-0) 17°57 
Albnry aus aa] 175 531 | 60S | 743 | 47°8 | 27-1 | 11773 | 19°98 | 27-22 


| 
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Western Plains. 


The Western District consists of a vast plain, its continuity being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier-Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It inereases from 7 inches on the north-western boundary of 
the State to 10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the 
eastern limits of the plain country. The mcan aunual temperature ranges 
from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; in the summer from 84° to 73°, 
and in the winter from 64° to 49°. 

The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 
10° to 20° higher than those on the coast. Tixcessive heat is experienced 
oecasionally during the summer season, its occurrence in all probabilits- 
being due to a temporary egenation in the easterly atmospheric 
drift. Under normal conditions, air centering Western Australia with a 
temperature of 76° or &0° accumulates only 20° to 25° by contact with 
the radiation from the soil during its passage across the contineut to the 
western districts of New South Wales. 


The winter, with an average temperature over 49°, accompanied by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; while, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce inerino wool of the highest quality. 

The meteorological conditions of the Western Plains and the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those 
given already for the other divisions of the State:— 


ee 285| 2 | ef | eh | 28 #14 |Sk8 

miles.) fect. 2 © ae ° | ° finches, 
Brewarrina ..,—«..) 345} 480 | 686 | 82-4) 53°8 | 26-7 | 120°0 | 28-0 | 13-06: 
Bourke .. u,v. 886] 850 | 69-2) 835] 54:1) 27-5) 127-0] 20-0 | 11°57 
Wileannia =... | 473 | 246 | 66:5 | 80°2| 523] 26-2 | 1208! 21-8] 9-88. 
Broken Hil... ...|_ 585 |1,000 | 4-7 | 77-7 | 51-4] 23-2 | 115-9 | 28-5 | 10-35. 
Condobolin ... «| 227) 700| 65-2 | 78:9! 51-2] 26-9) 115-0] 20-0; 16:56. 
Wentworth... ...| 478 | 144") 68°8 | 76°5 | 516) 245! 117-0 | 21-0 | 12-46 
Hay ee | 809 | 291 63-1) 76-0 , 50:3 | 26-3| 117-3 | 28-9 | 14-32 
Deniliquin... -..)_-287 | 268 | 62-0 | 747  49°6 | 25:1 | 116-5 | 22-01 16-08 

OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 83° 51’ 41-1” south, long. 151° 12’ 23-1” east,. 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. The work of the Observa~ . 
tory is astronomical and the principal instruments are the transit. cirele,. 
astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. Owing to the unsuitableness of 
the atmosphere in Sydney the astrograph has been removed to Pennant 
Hills. The principal scientific work is the determination of the position, 
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distribution, and movement of stars in the region allotted to Sydney (viz, 
52° to 65° south declination) in the great international scheme. In 
addition, occasional observations, such as those of comets, are made with 
the equatorial, and systematic records of earth tremors are sent to the 
Earthquake Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Practical work embraces the determination and notification of the 
standard time of the State; correspondence of an educational nature on 
astronomical matters, and day and evening reception of visitors interested 
in astronomy. 


The activities of the Observatory were restricted to the more important 
‘branches of research work as from July, 1926. 


Sranparp Tint. 

The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time in New South Wales, 
which is, therefore, 10 hours ahead of the standard time adopted in England. 
In the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time is generally 
observed, viz., 1424° of east longitude, or 9 hours 80 minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, the 
standard time is the same as in New South Wales. In Western Australia 
the standard time is the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Green- 
wich. 

Tipes. 


A. self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, in 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum adopted is Low Water, Ordinary 
Spring Tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2-52 feet; ordinary 
low water, 0-78 feet; ordinary high water, 420 fect; and the mean daily 
range is 3 feet 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 foot 8 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 6$ inches; in 1876 the gauge 
recorded 7 feet 44 inches on 22nd June, and 7 feet 3 inches on Qist July. 
On 8rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the greatest tidal range on record—6 feet 93 inches. 

At Port Tlunter the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 3 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 44 inches; the greatest range being § 
fect 5 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 fect 4 inches in May, 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5 feet 6 inches 
approximately. ‘ 


& 
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HISTORY: 


HE name “ New South Wales ” was even to the whole of the eastern 

part of Australia in 1770 probably by Captain Cock, and for a short 

period (1814 to 1840) the distant islands of New Zealand were among the 
dependencies of the colony founded at Port Jackson in 1788. 

The early history of New South Wales traces its transition from a Crown 
Colony, used as a penal settlement, to a self-governing dominion through 
a period of sixty-eight years. This period was marked by a process of 
division of its huge area, nearly half the size of Europe, into six smaller 
political units and by a slow development of settlement carried out, often 

‘in defiance of the Government, by the few hardy pioneers who crossed the 

world to make their homes in this new land of the antipodes. How slow was 
this development can be appreciated best by contrast with the phenomenal 
expansion of the United States of America, which already, by 1856, had a 
population as great as that of the United Wadedom and 100 times greater 
than that of New South Wales. 

New South Wales inherited current British traditions of government and 
public institutions, and in 1856 received a flexible frame of government on 
the English model. The democratic spirit natural in a new land moulded 
the political constitution and the form of society on modern principles of 
equality without any bitter struggle for freedom. This fact, combined with 
the absence of virile native races and of foreign aggression, has rendered 
the history of the State unusually placid, so that its development, at all 
events until the Huropean War (1914-18), was moulded almost entirely by 
economic factors.* 

The following statement indicates chrenologieally the main events in the 
development of the State up to the introduction of responsible government 
in 1856 :-— 

1770. Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast of Australia. 

1788. First settlement founded. 

1791. First grant of land to settlers. 

1793. Free immigrants arrived. 

1794. Settlement established on the Hawkesbury River. 

1795. First plough introduced. 

1797. Merino sheep imported. Coal discovered at Coal Cliff and Part 
Hunter. 

1801. Hunter River coal mines worked. 

1803. First newspaper published (Sudney Gazette). 

1805. MacArthur began sheep farming at Camden. 

1807. Merchantable wool first exported (245 Ib.). 

1818. Blue Mountains crossed. 

1814. Civil Law Courts created. New eee proclaimed a dependency 
of New South Wales. 

1815. Settlement founded on Bathurst Pitas 

1617. Exploration of interior begun. 

1821. Settlement at Port Macquarie. 

1823. First Constitution. Trial by jury instituted. 


* A brief review of the expansion of population, and of rural settlement, will be found in later chapters 
of this Year Book, and of the early forms of Government in the Year Book for 1921, 


a 
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1824. Censorship of press abolished. 

1825. First land regulations issued. Tasmania practically separated. 
from New South Wales. Boundary of New South Wales 
moved westward. 

1837. Colony became self-supporting. 

4828. Second Constitution. Ail English laws applicable to New South 
Wales brought into force. Assisted immigration introduced. 
Richmond Hirer discovered. 

831. First land sales. 

4, Settlement established at Twofold Bay. ‘ 

1836. Religious equality established. South Australia founded as & 
separate colony. 

1888. Assignment of convicts ecased. 

1840. Transportation of convicts to New South Wales abolished. New 
Zealand separated from New South Wales. 

(842. Third Constitution—Represeutative Government. Settlement a- 
Moreton Bay proclaimed. 


i843, Financial crisis. 

1851. Geld discovered. Victoria separated ‘from New South Wales. 
2852. First trade union formed. Sydney University opened, 

1855. First railway built. 

1856. Fourth Constitution—Responsible Government. 


1856-1872. ; 

The Constitution Act of 1856 conferred a system of government, closely: 
modelled on that of the United IXingdom, upon a connmunity of one-quarter 
of a million people in a territory (omitting Queensland) two and a half 
times as large as the United Kingdom. Of this community one-third had. 
newly arrived in the gold rushes, and of the remainder few had been born in. 
the country. With the continuance of gold finds, a very rapid proportional 
growth of population set in, and in the next fifteen years the number of 
inhabitants doubled. It is not surprising, therefore, that in these circum- 
stances and in the lack of an intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
machinery of parlianrentary government the new administration was at 
first unstable and the times were somewhat lawless. In the first fivo years 
no less than seven. Ministries held office, and four Parliaments sat. But 
gradually the workings of the new constitution became smoother. Man- 
hood suffrage and election by secret ballot were introduced in 1858, and at 
the first constitutional crisis in 1861, involving the fate of the Land Bills, 
the will of the electorates gained the recognised supremacy which it has 
since held. ; 

The lawless instincts of certain elements of the population were excited 
in some measure by the turbulence of the gold rushes, and found expression 
in the anti-Chinese riots on the gold-fields of Lambing Flat in 1861; in a 
revival of bushranging from 1861 to 1867 after thirty years’ quiescence; and’ 
in the wild scramble for land under the loosely enacted laws of 1861, whieh 
ereated bitter conflicts between free seleetors and squatters, and left wide- 
scope for malpractices, 

But when the gold fever began to subside in the seveuties 
comers settled down as landholders, and sheep-raising rapidly became the 
staple industry of the State. The industrial depression of the sixties 
passed away, the new Government took firm control, and an era of pros-~ 
perity and rapid progress began. With the separation of Queensland in 183% 
the territory of New South Wales became confined within its present limits. 
Religious equality was consummated in 1862 by the abolition of State aid! 
te religion, and in 1866 all schools receiving State aid were placed under: 


many new- 
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Goverument coutrol. The construction and working of railways were made 
almost exclusively Government functions, and lines were opened from 
Newcastle to Maitland (1857), from Sydney -to Penrith (1862), and to 
Goulburn (1869). Telegraphic communication was established between 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in 1858 and Brisbane in 1861, while the 
cable service to England was opened for business in 1872 


873-1893. 

Rapid as had been the disorderly progress since the discovery of gold, the 
couutry uow settled down to orderly ways, and yet more rapid headway 
was made in the next twenty years. Although the activity in gold mining 
subsided, immigrants continued to arrive freely; but after reaching half a 
million in 1871, the population only attained the first million in 188%. 
Flocks grew, and New South Wales soon gained importance as one of the 
main sources of the world’s supply of wool. Thideed, in 1891 the number of 
‘sheep in New South Wales reached its highest level. The tin-mining fields 
were opened in 1872, the richest silver-lead fields of the world were discovered 
at Broken Hill in 1883, and coal mining steadily increased in importance. 
This rapid expansion of the primary industries produced rapid expansion 
throughout the country. A vigorous policy of public works was initiated by 
the Government in 1872 and continued until 1885; during the pericd of 
twenty years under review nearly £50,000,000 were borrowed by the Govern- 
ment and expended upon developmental works, principally railways. Rail 
conuunication was established with Orange by 1877, and lines were ex- 
tended to the southern border by 1883, and the northern by 1889. The first 
telephonic services were established in Sydney in 1880. 

Some national ideals began to take definite shape, and settled policy in 
many provinces of government became the result. The duration of Parlia- 
ment was limited finally to three years in 1874; the education question was 
decided in 1880, when a national system of secular and compulsory educa- 
tion for all children between the ages of 6 and 14 years was introduced; in 
1888 the further influx of Asiatics was checked effectively, and the principle 
of “ White Australia” firmly established. At the same time the serious 
difficulties of the community began to assume formidable proportions in the 
Tand and labour problems. Although the bitter struggle for the possession 
of land subsided as years passed, it was found that the policy of disposing of 
Crown lauds by the free and easy methods of earlicr years produced a pro- 
nounced shortage of land for settlement. Parliament was engaged frequently 
with the task of promoting genuine and closer settlement, and of recon- 
ceiling the conflicting rights and interests of landholdezs and land seekers. 
The practice of securing possession of land by “ dummiying ” was prohibited 
in 1875, and in 1884 stability of tenure was granted to pastoral lessees. In 
1835 the present system of land administration by local land boards in land 
board districts and territorial divisions was introduced, placing the disposal 
of this most important national asset on an orderly basis, although the 
problem of promoting closer settlement remained unsolved. 

The, question of fiscal policy was a prominent issue at Parliamentary 
elections during this period, and a change of Government sometimes 
involved a reversal of existing tariff arrangements. Thus in 1874 eustoms 
saxos were abolished, except for a few specific duties on liquor and narcotics. 
A Protectionist tariff, introduced in 1886, was repealed in the following 
gear, but was re-imposed in. 1892, to be revoked four years later after a 
Free-irade Par ty had gained office. 

immigration from.Wurope to New South Wales was at no peri iod nearly 
0 great as to the United States, and during the period 1877-1856—the 
most active decade of immigration ever experienced in New South Wales— 
the net gain of population by migration was only 200,000. Yet, despite the 
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vast territory of the State, people settled in the towns and city rather than 
in rural districts, with the consequence that the population steadily became 
urban rather than rural in character, and the predominant interests in- 
dustrial in the narrow sense. This development largely determined the 
course of politics, and progress in the country, and its influence became 
clearly apparent in a growing industrial agitation. These years were 
affected by frequent strikes, aud in the late eighties the effects of industrial 
ferment apparent in other countries were marked by the spread of socialistic 
doctrines, the visit of propagandists advocating a new social order aud the 
strong expressions of sympathy toward the cause of strikes abroad. In 
1881 a Trade Union Act was passed removing all existing legal restric- 
tions on combinations of workmen for industrial purposes. These events 
produced a wery rapid growth in trade unionism, which became a most 
important factor in the economic life of the community, and had its counter- 
part ainong organisations of employers. 

While these developments were proceeding the commercial prosperity 
began to show signs of weakening, and after 1885 the volume of trade con- 
tracted, the programine of public works was curtatied, and unemploymenié 
becanie rife. These circumstances further embittered industrial relation- 
ships, and in the prevailing discontent the efforts of the new unions to 
improve conditions of employment culminated in the maritime strike of 
1890-—one of the most momentous industrial events in the history of the 
State. The strike failed, and unionism began to turn its attention to 
parliamentary action to further its industrial aims. Recourse to political 
activity led to the development of a typically Australian form of unionism, 
and to the rise of the Labour Party as a power in Parliament; it induced 
a pronounced type of party government, characterised by pledges and 
“ caucuses,” aud a new cleavage of political interests was formed. 

These important events were accompanied by the worst financial crisis 
experienced in the State. The industrial depression gradually became more 
severe after 1885, and a series of world financial upheavals, signalised by the 
Baring crisis of 1890 in England, served to aggravate local conditions. In 
18983 the business failures and alarms of two years’ duration culminated in 
the suspension of payments by thirteen out of twenty-five local banks, with 
consequent disaster to the commerce and indusiry of the State. This severe 
experience was productive of much good. More discipline was introduced 
into the financial system, securities were more carefully scrutinised before 
acceptance, certain bogus institutions ceased to exist, the banks associated 
more closely, and an office was opened for daily clearances between banks. 

Moreover, the withdrawal of Enghsh capital from local investments 
encouraged local saving and spontaneous internal development. 


1894-1900. 

After the financial crisis industrial depression became more acute; it was 
intensified by the continuance of low prices for wool, the withdrawal of 
British capital from local investments, a succession of bad seasons, and the 
diminution of Government expenditure from loans. Immigration practically 
ceased in 1893 and did not revive until 1905, unemployment became preva- 
lent, conditions of employment ceased to improve, and some emigration was 
evident. At first a number of strikes occurred, with disaster to the strikers; 
trade unionism lost power and many unions decayed; but although the 
numerical strength of the Labour Party in Parliament decreased, it was 
sufficient to influence the passage of some most important industrial legisla- 
tion and to effect a change of Government in 1899: This movement was 
consuminated im“1901 by the enactment of provision for a system of com- 
pulsory industrial arbitration, which has had a:most important influence 
on the subsequent economic development of the State. These matters and 
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the important. questions of federation and fiseal policy dominated politica.. 
The decision in 1899 of the six Australian States to federate ultimately 
brought about a reversion from the virtual “ free-trade,” adopted by the 
State Government in 1896, to “ protection,” introduced by the Common- 
wealth Government in 1901. <A policy of non-political control of appoint- 
ments and promotion in the civil service was adopted in 1895. 

Most important changes had gradually come about in the primary in- 
dustries. Wheat-growing expanded steadily, and an export trade was 
established in 1898; refrigeration was applied to sea cargoes, and an im- 
portant oversea trade in butter and frozen meat grew up. The prices 
realised for woo! improved gradually after 1896, aud as buyers continued 
to seck wool at its source, growers benefited by the speedy returns from 
Sydney wool sales. With these developments the industrial outlook bright- 
ened, and a period of remarkable prosperity opened. 


1991-1910. 

In these happy circumstances the Commonwealth of Australia came into 
being. The new Government was clothed with a wide range of powers, 
concurrent with those of the State Government, and in a number of 
important Federal matters, viz., customs, excise, defence, coinage, currency, 
bounties ou production and export, naturalisation, extradition, post and 
telegraphs, lighthouses, quarantine, and certain minor matters it was given 
exclusive authority. Uenecforward the activities of the Commonwealth 
were important factors in determining the course of State development. 
A policy of encouraging local manufactures was adopted in 1901, when, in 
October, uniform customs duties were imposed; a Federal High Court was 
established with a general appellate jurisdiction—in some cases final; in 
1904 a Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbityation was established 
with jurisdiction in interstate industrial matters. 

With the introduction of a system of industrial arbitration, there set in 
more intense development in the political and industrial systems cf the 
State, and au era of sectional combination to secure common objects. Trade 
unionism spread rapidly as workers combined to obtain the assistance of 
the Court of Arbitration in improving their working conditions, Employers 
organised in order to meet the situation unitedly, and an Employers’ Federa- 
tion was founded in 1903. In Parliament a new significance attached to 
party organisation, so that with the continued advocacy of solidarity, the 
pledge, party platform, party meetings and caucuses, the system sometimes 
called “machine polities ” developed peculiarly local characteristics. These 
developments in the industrial and political spheres bad their counterpart 
in the commercial world in the rapid growth of joint stock companies to 
handle business on a large seale, and in the formation of trusts and com- 
bines for the more effective prosecution of business. From time to time 
restrictive legislation was introduced. 

Although the conflict of party interests became more strenuous, a new 
political and social consciousness seemed to awaken and marked progress 
was made. ‘State assistanee by pensions for indigent aged persons was 
provided in 1960 and for invalids in 1907; payment of compensation to 
workmen in cases of industrial accident was prescribed in 1910, and 
effective measures were taken in 1808 to abolish and preveut a system of 
sweating female and juvenile werkers. An instalment of the principle of 
paying wages according to needs was introduced in 1905, and the first official 
estimate of the living wage was made in 1907. An Act to protect the pro- 
perty of married women (1897) was followed in 1902 by the introduction of 
the women’s franchise. Education again became a topie of vital interest 
in the community, and, after a strong agitation, a series of far-reaching 
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reforms were begun in 1904, including the introduction cf free primary 
education in 1906 and of reforms in the syllabus, the training of teachers, 
and, after 1910, the cnlargement of the system of secondary and University 
education. ; 
This period was characterised by unsurpassed economic development, 
based upon the expansion of the rural industries and the improvement of 
foreign markets for primary products. Immigration revived in 1905, 
new tenures of iand were introduced, a system of State finance was estab- 
lished to assist settlers, the Murrumbidzee Irrigation Scheme was com- 
menced, and the tenure of land in the Western Division was placed on a 
liberal basis. Moreover, Local Government, which after the adverse ex- 
periences of the premature system of the forties had been confined to a small 
number of towns, was extended in 1996 to include hitherto uninevrporated 


districts as “shires” covering three-fifths of the area of the State. 


1941-1914. 

The pericd of prosperity, during which the State had regained its 
economnic stability and the Federal Government had developed strength, was 
followed by a new movement towards assuming the responsibilities of nation- 
hood. Much attention was devoted to schemes of local defence under the 
egis of the Commonwealth Government. The nucleus of an Australian 
fleet was established, and a system cf compulsory military training was 
inaugurated for home defence. A system of local coinage was introduced: 
the Federal Government took charge of the issue of bank notes; and the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established. In 1911 wireless tele- 
grapby was introduced, and the first successful aeroplane flight was made. 

Social progress continued, aud the most important reforms in the primary 
system of education were followed by a wide extension of facilities for 
secondary aud University education, State aid in the form of bursaries 
being provided in cases of financial disability. At the same time, the scope 
of the University was extended and provision made for an elective body of 
coutrol; technical education received more attention, continuation schools 
and rural schools were established, and greater provision was made for 
medical attention to school children. The Government assumed greater 
responsibility in regard to housing by providing and carrying out schemes 
for garden suburbs, and by making advances to persons building homes. 
Baby clinics were opened, and maternity bonuses were instituted by the 
Federal Government to provide financial assistance at childbirth. 

Each election after 1991 saw a greater proportion of pledged labour 
representatives returned to Parliament, particularly in the Federal Houses. 
Finally in 1910 the new party assumed office in both Federal and State 
Governments, and since then has been either the largest or sccond largest 
party in Parliament. Industrial problems constantly occupied the Legis- 
lature; much attention was given to matters of arbitration and to the 
problem of avoiding strikes and lockouts, which were constantly dislocating 
the course of industry. The principle of the “living wage” was established 
firmly and provision made for its regular determination. Prices, employ- 
ment, and monopolies in restraint of trade were all matters of live interest, 
and were made subjects of close inquiry both State and Federal. The rise 
in the cost of living, which had been steady during the previous decade, 
proceeded more rapidly, and with it came the need for frequent re-adjust- 
ment of wages, which, coupled with questions of hours, union principles, 
and working conditions, led to continual agitation among the new working- 
men’s organisations, which were of greater relative extent in New South 
Wales than in any other part of the world. 

The land problem received further attention. A graduated land tax was 
imposed upon large estates by the Federal Government to induce closer 
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settlement through their subdivision; additional tenures on a leasehold basis 
were created to stay the process of alienation; the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Scheme was advanced sufficiently to receive settlers, and an additional 
scheme on the Murray River was agreed upon. 


1914-1920. 


The outbreak of the European War in 1$14 intruded o dominating ex- 
ternal influence into a local situation fraught with great possibilities of 
economic and social progress. Although the principle of “business as 
usual” was at first widely urged, it was soon found that the dislocation of 
trade and the necessary mobilisation of the uationn! resourees to meet the 
‘demands of the times produced a readjustment of economic conditions and 
of political parties and policies which diverted the normal trend of 
development. 

The suceessful prosecution of the war became the dominant issue, and the 
High Court decided early that the Commonwealth Government could do 
legally anything which might couduce to the successful prosecution of the 
war (subject, of course, to Imperial control). As a result wider powers 
were assumed in the Federal sphere than were exercised ordinarily in time 
of neace. A War Precautions Act placed power of issuing regulations in 
many important mutters in the hands of the Federal Executive Government. 
A censorship of the press was established; trade and commerce were regu- 
lated closely to prevent trade with enemy countries and to secure adequate 
supplies of raw materials for the Ihnperial Government; investment and tha 
import of luxuries were restricted in the interests of finanee; unprecedented 
loans for war purposes were floated and subscribed on the loeal markets; 
prices were regulated, and ecompreliensive schemes of government eentro! 
and marketing of primary products weve initiated. Great numbers of men 
in the prime of life enlisted for war service, and large military encampments 
were maintained. Consequently production languished, but the phenomenal 
vise of prices due to war conditions and to the immense expenditure of 
money for war services aud supplies created an air of artificial prosperity, 
which endured until the close of 7920. 

Domestic politics were disrupted in 1916 on the issue of conscription for 
service abroad, which was snbmiitcd as a referendum to the people. The 
Labour Party, which held office in both State and Federal Governments, 
became sharply divided, and with the resultant expulsion from the Labour 
movement of conseriptionist members of Parliament, including the Prenicr 
and most members of the Cabinet, a new party distribution was effected 
and Labour lost office. he industrial ferment of previous years con- 
tinued, end was increased by these events and by the failure of wages te 
vise as fast as the cost of living, although in many cases wartime profits 
were large. The discontent in certain sections was intensified by the 
imprisonment of a number of members of a -vell-known revolutionary body 
in connection with the outbreak of a series of disastrous fires in Sydney. 
Vhe prevailing discontent finally burst cut in 1917 into the most wide- 
spread strike in the history of the State. The strikers were, however, 
defeated by the introduction of loyalist workers from the country districts 
and from Victoria, and by the unyielding attitude of the Government, and 
much bitterness was engendered by the conflict. : 

This event led in the following year to renewed attempts to secure indus- 
trial peace. A Board of Trade was appointed, with power to promote 
amicable relationships between employers and employees and to declare 
regularly a living wage. This power was exereised in 1919 to review the 
whole problem ot the cost of living, and a substuntial increase in rates of 
wages resulted immediately. 
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But the close of the war and the sudden world-wide rise of prices to un- 
precedented heights led to yet greater ceonomie disorder and to a recru- 
descence of industrial disputes. Amid the prevailing discontent an election 
was held in 1926, under the system of proportional representation. The 
Labour Party was returned with a bare majority over the Nationalist and 
Progressive Partics on a policy of more eifective price contro], profitecring 
prevention, land legislation, and adjustment ot finance. 

Social aud industrial progress continued. Further improvements were 
made in the system of education by providing for compulsory regular 
attendance of children cf school age. by close supervision of private schools, 
the establishment of a Conservatoriuin of Music and a State Orchestra. AJ] 
legal disabilities preventing women from holding public office or entering 
the learned professions were removed, the benefits of workmen’s compensa- 
tion were extended to all classes of workers, facilities for legal aid to poor 
litigants were provided, the State Housing Scheme was extended, a Fair 
Rents Court was constituted, and through private subscription large funds 
were established for the care of soldiers and their dependents. 


1921- 


During 1921 the major industrial and political problems centre] round 
the readjustments necessary to meet the altered conditions caused by the 
collapse of the boom in trade and commerce which had followed the world- 
wide decline in prices. Frequent demonstrations were made by the unem- 
ployed, and extensive relief was given, but at no period was unemployment 
so widespread as in older countries. 

_ During the year the working-weck mwas reduced from forty-eight to forty- 
four hours after exhaustive inquiry, and the Board of Trade declared a 
reduction of 3s. in the basie wage to £4 2s., which the Government refused 
to put into operation. 

At the close of the year, a political crisis was precipitated by the resigna- 
tion of the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and as an outcome the 
Labour Government was defeated in Parliament after holding office for 
two years. A Nationalist Ministry was formed, but resigned within a few 
hours of taking office, and a general election was held in March, 1922, again 
under the system of proportional representation. Large numbers of can- 
didates presented themselves, and a new political group appeared—the 
Country Party—which gained a number of seats. This party had appeared 
already in the elections of 1920 as Progressives and in the Federal elections 
of 1919. It had associated itself with movements for forming separate 
political units in the northern and southern parts of the State, and had 
conducted much propaganda on behalf of country interest’. None of the 

_ three parties gained an absolute majority, but, upon the resignation of the 
Labour Ministry, a Nationalist Government was formed with the support 
of the Country party. : 

With the reversal of the state of partics at the elections, extensive changes 
of policy were made. Economy in administraticn, enforcement of the 
reduced living wage. reversion from a forty-four to a forty-eight hours 
week, modification cf industrial arbitration, and the abolition of restric- 
tions on trade and industry became features in the policy of the Govern- 
tent. Several State industrial undertakings which had been operating at 
a financial loss were closed down. Activity in immigration was revived, 
and the problem of land settlement was subjected to considerable investiga- 
tion. : 

Steps were now taken to introduce a measure of Jaw reform whereby 
effete laws were removed from the Statute Book. In addition, the extent of 
arbitration rights was restricted, so that rural workers and civil servants 
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were removed from the jurisdiction of the Arbitration Courts. The educa- 
tion system was modified by remodelling the examination system and im- 
posing fees upon admission to certain secondary schools. The number of 
applicants for secondary education ceased to increase and the continua- 
tion courses of a commercial and technical character became more popular.. 
Rural schools, providing elementary agricultural training, were opened in a 
number of country centres. The problem of providing adequate accommoda- 
tion for children in primary schools had become acute, and was vigorously 
attacked, sums of money being made available from loan funds for building: 
purposes. The demand for musical education continually expanded, and 
the Conservatorium of Music found difficulty in accommodating all apph- 
ceauts. However, the State Orchestra, which had operated actively for over 
two years, was disbanded in September, 1922, through financial failure. 

In 1928 a comprehensive scheme of rural development was propounded, 
partly as an outcome of the investigations of the Select Committee on 
Agriculture in 1920 and 1921. <A migration agreement was made between the 
State, Commonwealth, and Imperial Governments, with the object of plac- 
ing 6,000 oversea settlers on land in New South Wales within a period of 
five years, but little was achieved owing to the great difficulty of securing: 
suitable migrants with a modicum of capital. At the same time a measure 
was passed to provide a complete basis for co-operative enterprise for rural 
and urban development and credit, to provide new facilities for self-help, 
and to bring the benefits being reaped from co-operation in other lands 
within reach of producers and consumers in New South Wales. To this 
end a conference of producers and consumers was held at Bathurst in Sep- 
tember, 1926, to consider the problem of marketing and to formulate schemes 
for bringing producer and consumer into closer association. Frem 1925 
onwards considerable attention was paid by both the State and Federal 
Parliaments to the problem of marketing rural products localiy and abroad, 
and a number of enabling Acts were passed for the creation of marketing 
control boards. In addition, Acts were passed providing for the grading of 
wheat, the registration of land agents, and of farm produce agents. Jn 
response to a lengthy agitation the question of establishing new States 
within New South Wales was referred to a Royal Commission of inquiry 
early in 1924, and in April, 1925, this Commission reported that the creation. 
of new States in either the northern, Riverina, or Monaro districts was 
neither practicable nor desirable, but that it was desirable to extend the 
system of local government and to further decentralise adnuuistration. 

Steady progress was made in the development of an Australian 
policy of railway construction. In the early part of 1923 an agreement was 
made permitting the Victorian Government to extend five lines of railway 
across the border in the south-west Riverina. In April, 1926, the first of 
these lines was opened: for traffic to Balranald, and the second to Stony 
Crossing in February, 1928. At the close of 1923 the North Coast railway 
was opened for traffic as far as Murwillumbah, and in 1926 the construction 
of a new interstate lie from Kyogle to Brisbane was commenced under 
agreement between the Governmenis of Queensland, New South Wales, and 
the Commonwealth. A line across New South Wales to Broken Hill was 
opencd in November, 1927. This route is destined to be linked directly with 
the transcontinental line to Western Australia. 


Considerable activity was maintained in constructing other important 
public works. Operations in connection with the Hume reservoir on the 
Murray River proceeded steadily. In March, 1924, a tender was accepted 
for the erection of the North Shore bridge, the work to be completed by 
1930; and in April, 1925, the foundation-stone was laid, and the work of 
construction proceeded actively. The construction of the underground 
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railway also continued, and the first section to St. James station was opened 
for traffic at the end of 1926. Additional lines were laid to carry the 
increased volume of traffic on the suburban system, which was being elec- 
trified. The whole railway system of the State was subjected to close 
inquiry by two Iinglish experts, who made a number of recommendations 
for improving the scheme of finance, control, ete. With the rapid increase 
in the use of motor vehicles attention was given to improvement of main 
roads, expenditure on construction was increased both from revenue and 
from loan funds, aud, in 1925, a Main Roads Board was created. The 
Commonwealth Government also made road grants to the States. 

Under the auspices of the British Cotton-growing Association much 
propaganda was couducted in favour of cotton-growing, and, although the 
area actually cropped was comparatively small, experiments were undertaken 
by farmers over a wide area. <A cotton ginncry was opened at Newcastle 
aud a spinning mill at Wentworthville. 

hhumigration proceeded steadily, but was confined principally to nomi- 
nated immigrants, domestic workers, and boys for agricultural work under 
the auspices of various institutions. The land settlement policy was con- 
tinued in operation. Facilites were provided through the Rural Bank for 
the voluntary subdivision of large estates and new proposals for compulsory 
subdivision were put forward. 

Rapid extension commenced in 1! 


5 in the use of wireless telegraphy, aud 


gn that year many installations came into existence in private homes for 
receiving news and musical prograimmes broadeasted from bureaux con- 
dueted by private companies under the general supervision of the Govern- 
meut. Th 1926 projects were forraulated for the transmission of messages 
by air between Australia and the United Kingdom, and the system was 
actually established in 1927. This important advanee in communication 


In February, 1923, the jowney from England to Darwin was 
ectapleted in sixteen days by Hinkler, an Australian, travelling alone in 4 
light aeroplane and later in the year Kingsford Smith and Uim flew from 
es of Ammar to Australia in three staves. 

A special service squadron of the British Fleet visited the State in April, 
1924, and during its visit the battle-cruiser Azstralta—the flagship of the 
first Australian navy—was sunk at sea as part of the scheme of disarmament 
agreed upon at the Washington Conference in 1923. Toward the end of 
: 1925, an tended visit was received from a large squadron of 
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ee delegation of rese ives of the Emptre Press 
! so visited the State in the latter half of 1925. 
In February, 1924, His Excellency Admiral Sir Dudley I. 5S. de Chair 
arrived to fill the position of Governor of the State in succession to Sir 
Walter Davidson, who died in office during the previous yeur. 

Upon the expiry of the State Parliament by effluxion of time a gereral 
election was held at the end of May, 1925, and a Labour Government was 
returned to power. At this election women candidates contested six seats 
and one was elected as the first woman representative in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Followirg the change of Government, the forty-four hours week was 
‘brought into operation again, provision was made for the payment of 
peusions to widows with dependent children, high school fees were again 
abolished, the Fair Rents Act was amended and extended to include certain 
shop premises, and legislation was passed to remove any doubt as to the 
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eligibility of women for appointment to the Legislative Council. The 
industrial arbitration system was remodelled to provide for an Industrial 
Commission and wages boards, and the ambit of the workers’ com- 
pensation laws was considerably extended. In 1927 the basts of fixing the 
living wage was altered by Parliament on the recommendation of the 
Industrial Commissioner, aud a system of child endowment was introduced. 

A matter having important bearing on the powers and duties of the 
Governor arose in 1926 out of the rejection by the Legislative Council of a 
number of bills introduced by the Government. In order to obtain adequate 
support in the Upper House the Ministers advised the Governor to Bppom 
twenty-five new members, submitting that the appointment of members 
aud the number of Councillors were matters of ministerial responsibility. 
The Governor referred the matter for advice to the Dominions Oiice in 
London, as he was of the opinion that, in the custom hitherto observed, 
the Upper Chamber, which then numbered seventy-four, should be numeri- 

eally smaller than the Lower House. The Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs declined to intervene, and finally the Governor agreed to act upon 
the advice of the Ministry, pnd make twenty-five new appointments. 

After the appointment of the new members, the Government introduced a 
bill to abolish the Upper House, but leave to proceed with this measure was 
refused by vote of the Legislative Council on 23rd February, 1926. Subse- 
quently the Governor refused the advice of his Ministers to make further 
appointments, and the Attorney-General in person laid the matter before 
the Secretary of State for the Dominions, who again declined to instruct 
the Governor in the matter. Early in 1927 a crisis developed in the Par- 
Hamentary Labour party, and as a result of a division of opinion in the 
Ministry the Premier resigned and was recommissioned to form a Ministry 
on condition that a general election should be held. At the election on 
8th October, 1927, a majority of Nationalist and Country party candidates 
was retumoed, and a QCoalition Government was formed. 'This clection was. 
held on the basis of single seats with preferential voting. 

In November, 1925, a Federal election was held under the provisions for 
compulsory voting, and the State of New South Wales returned a majority 
of Naticnalist and Country Party representatives to both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. At the elections of November, 1928, these 
parties were again returned to power thonghl with a reduced majority. 

On 9th May, 1927, the Federal Parliament was opened at Canberra by 
H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

The correlation of State and Federal activities which had been advanced 
by the amalgamation of State and Federal income-tax offices in 1923 was 
further continued. Yn 1927 an important agreement was made constituting 
an Australian Loan Council to control all Gover mment borrowing, providing 
for the transfer of State debts to the Commonwealth and crea 


ing uniforn: 
sinking funds in all States. Towards the end of 1928 an Act was passed pro- 
viding for the amalgamation of State and Federal Elector ral Rolls. 

The amending Electoral Act of 1928 provided for the introduction of 
eormpulsory voting at Stat te elections in New South Wales, ¢ and for the com- 
pulsory expression of preference votes. The electoral system was remodelled 
hy the appointment of an Electoral Commissioner responsible to “Parlin. 
ment. A referendum cn the question of prohibition of the liquor trade 
with conipensation was held on Ist Sentember, 1928, and resolvel in tho 

x e by a substantial majority. The system of keeping the Public 
ounts of the State was remodelled with a view to makinz them more 
int paeere ive, and the Jaw as to income-tax was also redrawn. During the 
year 1928 the State Government nevotiated with the parties in the eral 
niining industry with a view to effecting a substantial reduction in the price 
of coal in order to rehabilitate the industry. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


JIERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz., the Federal, 
whose seat is in the new Federal Capital at Canberra (New South 
Wales), and which controls matters affecting the interests of Australia as 
a whole; the State, which meets in Sydney and deals with the more 
important questions of State and local interest; and the Local Government 
bodies, whose headquarters are at convenient centres within their areas, in 
which they control matters of purely local concern—these areas extend over 
nearly two-thirds of the State. 

The State Government is the oldest, dating in its present form from 
1856. Its constitution was modified in 1901, when the Federal Government 
was established, and in 1906, when Local Government was extended over its 
wresent area. 

Early Forms of Government. 

A brief account of the early forms of government in New South Wales 
and of the introduction of the existing systern was published in the Year 
Book for 1921, at page 25. An aecount of the Commonwealth Government 
may be found in the same edition at page 38. 


Present System or Stare GoveRNMENT. 

The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in tha 
Constitution Act of 1902, and is not entirély written. It is drawn from 
seven diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
Governor; an element of inherited Hinglish law; some Federal statutes; 
sundry State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and ‘a large element of 
English and local conventicn. 

The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well as in 
Imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
State by direct legislation and some indirect control through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, by whom the Governor is directed in the exercise 
of his powers. Imperial legislation forms the basis of the existing Constitu- 
tion, and the Imperial Parliament regulates all matters of Imperial concern 
in addition to contro!ling the extensive powers which remain vested in the 
Crown by virtue of its prerogative. These include such important mattery 28 
foreign relations in peace and war, and control of the forces. In local affairs 
the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised by the Governor on 
the advice of the Executive Council], but where Imperial interests are 
involved the prerogative powers are exercised throuch the medium ot the 
Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the Governor. 


The Governor. 

In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head 
of the Government of New South Wales: he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 
ceremonial functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity 

His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
sana which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 

a o 4. - . Z. = 
aoe gece constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
overnor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
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Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. These functions cover a wide 
range of important duties. but it is directed that “in the execution of the 
powers and authorities vested in him the Governor shall be guided by the 
advice of the Executive Council.” This provision, however, is modified by 
the further direction that if, in any case the Governor should see sufficient 
cause to dissent from the opinion of his Ministers, he may act in the 
exercise of his powers and authority in opposition to the opinion of his 
Ministers, reporting the matter to the Secretary of State for the Dominions 
without delay. The extent of the Governor’s discretionary powers, however, 
tends to contract, though he still possesses important spheres of independent 
action, such as in granting dissolution of Parliament. He is, moreover, 
entitled to full information on all matters to which his assent is sought, and 
in this way he may exercise a general supervision over his officers, and use 
his personal influence for the good of the State. The general nature of 
his position is such that he is guardian of the Constitution and bound to 
see that the great powers with which he is entrusted are not used otherwise 
than in the public interest. In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a 
safeguard against malpractice. His more important constitutional duties 
are to appoint the Executive Council and to preside over its deliberations; 
to summon, prorogue, and dissolve the Legislature; to assent, to refuse to 
assent, or to reserve bills passed by the Legislature; to appoint members of 
the Legislative Council; to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to 
appoint all ministers and officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove 
and suspend officers of State. He exercises the King’s prerogative of 
merey, but only on the advice of the Executive Council, in cael cases, 
and of a Minister of the Crown in other cases. 


With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not 
occupy the same position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, 
although the State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is per- 
sonally liable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Politically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliamert through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, but in State politics his Ministers take the 
responsibility for their advice, on which he acts. However, in au extreme 
case if good reason existed the local Legislature might be justified in 
asking for his removal. 

The Governor’s normal term of office is five years, at a salary of £5,000 
per annum, with certain allowances for his staff, provided by the Con- 
stitution Act out of the revenues of the State. 

The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
are limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For that purpose the 
Chief Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor not being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Admini- 
strator assumes office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State as Administrator. 

The present Governor is Admiral Sir Dudley R. 8. de Chair, K.C.B., 
M.V.O. He was sworn in on 28th February, 1924, and in 1928 his term of 
office was extended for the period of one year beyond the normal term. 


The Executive. 


All important acts of State are performed or sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the limited spheres where the Governor pos- 
sesses discretionary y powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to 
act ou the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 

The Council is established by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting 
the office of Governor, and it is composed of such persons as the Governor 
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is pleased to appoint. Its members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns also from the 
Executive Council, otherwise he may be dismissed by the Governor. 

The Executive Council meets only when summoned by the Governor, who 
is required by his Instructions to preside over its deliberations unless absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the Vice-President 
presides. 


The Ministry or Cabinet. 


In New South Wales the terms “Ministry ” and “ Cabinet” are synony- 
mous, since both bedies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State, and to perform other executive 
functions. The Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in office only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which nearly all its members are chosen. An 
adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry. The constitutional practices of the Imperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of Ministers have been adopted 
tacitly with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in a similar way to 
the English Cabinet under direction of the Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to the Governor. 

Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy of the administration, tle more important business matters of the 
State, and the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to 
manage the financial business of the State. Its decisions are carried into 
effect by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case 
requires. 

Administrative matters of minor importance are determined by minis- 
terial heads of departments without reference to the Executive Council, and 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary powers in the ordinary 
affairs of his department. 

Following on the resignation of the Labour Government, the following 
Ministry, comprised of members of the Nationalist and Country Parties, 
assumed office on 19th October, 1927 :-— 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer—The Hon. T. R. Bavin, K.C., B.A. 
LL.B., M.L.A., also Colonial Secretary from February, 1929. 
Minister for Public Works and ‘Railways—The Hon. E. A. Buttenshaw 

M.L.A. 
Attorney-General and Vice-President of the Executive Council—The 
Hon. F. 8. Boyce, B.A., LL.B., K.C., M.L.C. 
Colonial Secretary—-‘The Hon. A. Bruntnell, M.L.A. (Deceased Feb- 
ruary, 1929). 
Minister for Lands—The Hon. R. T. Ball, M.L.A. 
Minister for Agriculture—The Hon. H. V. 0. Thorby, M.L.A. 
Minister for Education-—The Hon. D. H. Drummond, M.L.A. 
Minister for Local Government—ILt.-Col. The Hon. M. F. Bruxner, 
D.S.O., M.L.A., also Assistant Colonial Secretary from February, 
1929. . 
Minister for Mines and Jorests—Capt. The Hon. F. A. Chaffey, MLA. 
Minister for Justice—The Hon. J. R. Lee, M.L.A. 
Minister for Labour and Industry—The Hon. E. H. Farrar, M.L.C., 
Minister for Public Health—The Hon. R. D. Arthur, M.D., M.L.A. 
Asst. Colonial Treasurer—The Hon. B. 8. B. Stevens, M.L.A. 


Honorary Minister—The Hon. J. Ryan, M.L.C 


? 
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The salaries payable aunually to members of the Cabinct as from ist July, 
41925, were fixed as foliows by the Parliamentary Allowances and Salaries 
Act, 1925 :— 
A ot, 1995: 


£ 
; The Premier oes re or ch ae oe we) BAAS 
- ‘The Attorney-General .. es aes a oe ~. 2,095 | 
The Vice-President of the Executive Council (and leader ne 
of the Government in the Legislative Council) .. .. 1,875 , 
Nine other Ministers of the Crown, £1,945 each .. «. 17,505 
Total i 8 és a a 2. 23,420 


These amounts include the annual allowances paid to Ministers as members 
of the Legislative Assembly. 


The salaries of Ministers were fixed as from Ist January, 1908, at the 
following rates:—Premicr, £1,870; Attorney-General, £1,520; five other 
Ministers, £1,870 each; Vice-President of the Executive Council, £809. 
They were increased in 1920 upon the recommendation of a judge of the 
Arbitration Court to the same rates as are payable now, but, between Ist 
July, 1922, and 1st July, 1925, they were on the following scale:—Premier, 
£2,000; Attorney-General, £1,600; nine cthor Ministers, £1,500 each; Vice- 
President of-the Executive Council, £900. 


Tue Strate LeGIsLaTure. 


The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Ilouses of Pavlia- 
ment, and all State laws are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “ the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
Wales in all cases whatsocver.” It can delegate its powers, and within its 
territory its actions are restricted only by legislation of the Timperial 
Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and hy valid Federai 
enactments. 

The two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
ITouse), and the Legislative Assembly (cr Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the elective Chamber, and which, it is recognised, must 
control taxation and expenditure. However, bills involving money matters 
may be introduced only by a Minister on the recommendation of the 
Governor, and in this way the responsibility of the Ministry for financial 
measures is secured. 

Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 


By virtue of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
stunmon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, but it is provided that both 
Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a period of twelve 
months shall not elapse between sessions. The continuity of Parlhament is 
‘ensured by the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, 1912 (as 
‘amended in 1918), which provides that writs for the election of new 
members must be issued within four days after the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after issue 
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unless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall 
meet within seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament 
was limited to three years in 1874. 

t is agreed tacitly that the procedure in each House shall be conducted 
according to its prototype in the Imperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
Standing Orders regulating the business of each House have been drawn 
up. When a disagreement arises between the two Houses each appoints. 
“managers” to confer upon the matters in dispute. There is no provision 
to meet a deadlock other than by dissolution of the Legislative Assembly, 
which may be granted by the Governor. The new Legislative Assembly is 
regarded as representing the will of the people; and the overwhelming 
opinion is that the Legislative Council should recognise it. 


Much interest and some controversy centres around the powers of the 
Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking only 
the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, 
becatige both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. There are 
two main cases in which a dissohition may be granted in addition to that 
mentioned above; they arise when, cn a question of policy, the Ministry 
sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, and when the 
Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a stable adminis- 
tration. 

The Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council is a nominee Chamber consisting of a variable 
number of members appointed for life without remuneration. The Governor,. 
with the advice of the Executive Council, may summon to the Legislative 
Souncil any person who is of the full age of 21 years, and is a natural-born 
subject of his Majesty or naturalised in Great Britain or in New South 
Wales. An Act to authorise the appointment of women as members 2f the 
Council received Royal Assent in February, 1926. 


In making appointments to the Legislative Council the Governcr acts 
ordinarily on the advice of the Ministry, and no special instructions have 
been issued to him respecting the acceptance or rejection of such adviee. 
Not more than one-fifth of the members summoned to the Council may be 
persons holding office of emolument under the Crown. The seats of mem- 
bers become vacant by death, resignation, absence, accepting foreign alle- 
giance, bankruptcy, accepting public contracts, or by criminal conviction. 
The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, is 
necessary to form a quorum for the despatch of business. 


The lowest number of members during the past twenty years was fifty-one 
in 1911. In 1917 there were seventy-one members of the Council, and this 
mumber was not exceeded until 1921, when sixteen new appointments were. 
made. The total membership in February, 1929, was 94. 


The Council is presided over by a President appointed from among the 
members by the Governor. He receives an annual salary of £1,200. There 
is also a Chairman of Committees, who receives a salary of £700 per annum. 
Members of the Legislative Council are supplied with free passes on State 
tailways and tramways. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
_and is the most important factor in the government of the country. By its 
power over supply it ultimately controls the Executive. It consists of ninety 
members elected on a system of universal adult suffrage for a maximum 
period of three years. Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State 
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is eligible to be elected to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are 
members of the Federal Legislature or of the Legislative Coune cil, or who 
hold non-political cffices of profit under the Crown, other than in the army 
or navy. It was provided in 1916 that any officer of the public service of 
New South Wales may be elected to the Legislative Assembly on condition 
that he forthwith resign his position in the service. At the close of 1918 
all leval impediments to the election of women to the Legislative Assembly 
were temoved. Several women have since coutested seats at the elections, 
and one has been elected. The seat of a member becomes vacant in similar 
cases to those stated above for Legislative Councillors. 

The House is presided over by a Speaker, whose election is the first 
business of the House when it meets after election. He presides over debate, 
maintains order, represents the House officially, communicates its wishes 
and resolutions, defends its privileges when necessary, and determines its 
procedure. There is also a Chairman of Comunittees elected by the House 
at the beginning of each session; he presides over the deliberations of the 
House in Committee of the Whele, and acts as Deputy-Speaker. 

Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 
21st September, 1889. The amount, fixed originally was £300 per annum, 
but it was increased to £500 by an Act assented to on 17th September, 1912, 
further increased to £875 as from 1st November, 1920, after inquiry and 
report by a Judge of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, reduced to £600 
as from ist July, 1992, and restored to £875 as from Ist July, 1925. An 
aggregate amount of £2,700 is provided for postage, each member receiving 
an order monthly for one-twelfth of his eal allowance. In addition 
each member is supplied with a free pass on State railwavs and tramways. 
The salary of the Speaker is £1,675, of the Chairman of Cornmittees £1,115 
per annum, and, since 1912, the leader of the Opposition has received an. 
annual allowance of £250 in addition to his allowance as member. 


State Parliamentary Committees. 


A nuniber of committees consisting of members of Parliament are ap-- 
pointed to deal with special matters connected with the business of the: 
cowntry and of either House; from time to tiie select committees are chosen 
to inquire into and report on specific matters for the information of 
Parliament and the public. Each House elects a committee to deal with 
its Standing Orders and with printing, and a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition there are the more important committees described 
below. ; 

Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 


These committees consist by custom of the whole of the members of the: 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. The Committee 
of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expenditure, 
and the Committee of Ways and Means debates and authorises the issue of’ 
the sums from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and frames the resolutions. 
on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. 


A joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
is appointed by ballot as soon as practicable after the commencement of the 
first session of every Parliament. The committee consists of three members 
‘of the Legislative Council and four members of the Legislative Assembly, 
and it has power, under the Public Works Act, to prosecute inquiries, ‘to 
‘summon ‘witnesses, and to compel the production of books, ete: 
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The Chairman receives ag remuneration £3 8s. for each sitting of the 
committee, and the other members £2 2s. each. 


Proposals for public works of an estimated cost exceeding £25,000 must 
be submitted and explained by a Minister in the Legislative Assembly, and 
ae ry 4 2 


Bea 


then referred to the Public Works Committee for report. 


Public Accounts Commiltee. 


For the better supervision of the financial business of the State a Public 
Accounts Committee is appointed every Parliament under provisions of the 
Audit Act, 1902, from amoung the members of the Legislative Assembly. It 
consists of five members, aud is clothed with full powers of inquiry into any 
question arising in conuection with the public accounts aud upon any expen- 
diture by a Minister of the Crown made without Parliamentary sanction. 
It reports on such matters to the Legislative Assembly. 


Court of Disputed Returns. 
Part VIL of the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections (Amendiment) 
Act of 1928, which takes effect from 22nd February, 1929, provides for the 
establishment of a Court of Disputed Returns—a Jurisdiction conferred on 
the Supreme Court. The business of the Court is to inquire into and deter- 
mine matters counected with election petitions and questions referred to it 
by the Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the 


return of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of mem- 
bers, 


Tts decisions are final, but it must report to the House. » SH 


Commissions and Trusts. 
In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Comuinissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important 
are:— 
Railway ‘Commissioners for New South Wales. 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board. 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 
Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners. ; ene ee ENT 
‘Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Board. 
Forestry Commission. 
Western Land Board. 
Main Roads Board. 


Prickly-pear Commission. 


ue 


In each ease the authority controls a specific service, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it; subject to a limited degree of supervision by 
a Minister. 

— ‘Auditor-General. : 
_ The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. Jn certain cases he may be suspended by the 
Governor, but he is removable from offiec only on an address from both 
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Houses of Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform lis duties, and he is debarred f from entering political life. 
He is endowed with wide powers of supervi sion, inspection, eae audit 
in regard to the collection and expenditure of public money and the 
mauner in which the public accounts are kept. Tle exercises aed over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants musi be conntersigned by him. 
Matters connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual 
report to Parliament by him, aud he may refer auy matter to the Public 
Accounts Committee, 


State Evectrornay SyYsTem, 


Prior to the amending Electoral Act of 1928, the electoral system was 
controlled by a Chief Electoral Officer who was Under Secretary to the 
Department of the Colonial Secretary. Under the Act referred to an 
Electoral Commissioner—who was a District Court Judge—was appointed 
aud vested with the whole of the powers of the Chief Electoral Officer and 
some of the powers of the Colonial Secretary in relation to electoral matters. 
The Electoral Commissioner holds office for seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. He iwnay be removed from office only by resolution of 
beth Houses of Parliament or through performing some disqualifying action 
laid down in the amending law. 


Franchise. 


The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in the electoral 
district for one month prior to the issue of the writs for the election. 


An amending Act of 1926 provided that inmates of public charitable 
institutions may he enrolled and may vote at clections in respect of the 
electorates for which they were enrolled at the date of admission to the 
institution. Persons are disqu alificc d from yoting who are of unsound mind, 
criminals, disorderly persons, or defaulters from justice. Since the year 
1894 each elector has been entitled to one vote only. The electoral lists 
are compiled annually uuder provisions for compulsory enrolment intro- 
duced in 1921, being collected by the police and revised before a special 
court under the presidency of a stipendiary or police magistrate. In 
accordance with relevant sections of an Act passed in 1928, joint Electoral 
Lists will be compiled for State and Federal purpe ses and will be revised 
hy Federal officers. These rolls will come into fcrce on a day appointed by 
the Governor. 


Hleetors absent from their districts have been permitted since 1913 to 
record their votes at any polling-place in the State, and 64,871 votes were 
so recorded in 1827, compared with 86,054 in 1925, and 88,752 in 19922. 
Postal voting in the case of persons precluded from attendance at any 
polling-place by veason of iliness or infirmity, distance over 15 miles (re- 
duced to 10 miles in 1928), or travellmg was introduced in 1920, when 
2,773 votes were so recorded. Tn 1922 there were 5,019 such votes, 4,495 
in 1925, and 9,289 in 1827 


Where any qualified clector is blind or otherwise incapacitated from vot- 
ing or is unable to write, he may require the deputy returning-officer to 
mark his ballot-paper according to his instructions. In 1925 there were 
13,490 “open votes” made in this way. The number in 1927 was not 
recorded. a2 ee: ae 
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At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
torates. Polling-day is a public holiday from noon, and during the hours 
of polling (8 a.m. to S p.m.) the hotels are closed. 


The Act of 1928 provided that, upon the issue of a proclamation, sections 
embodying provisions for compulsery voting should come into foree. 


Proportional Representation. 


The modified system of voting intended to secure proportional repre- 
sentation was introduced by an Act passed in 1918 and operated at the 
general elections of 1920, 1922, and 1925. A description of the system and 
an analysis of the party representation secured under it is shown on page 42 


of the Year Book for 1926-27. 


Reversion to Single Seats and Preferential Voting. 
] g 


In 1926 an Act was passed restoring the systein of single seats and pro- 
viding for preferential voting. hig Act also provided that casual vacancies 
occurring after the dissolution of the twenty-seventh Parliament should be 
filled at by-elections. 


It was further provided that any voter might number the candidates in 
order of preference on his ballot-paper and that, in counting votes, the 
candidate elected should be that one who secured an absolute majority of 
votes either of first preferences outright or of first preferences plus votes 
transferred to him in due order of preference by excluding in turn candi- 
-dates with the lowest number of votes and re-allotting their votes according 
to the next preference indicated. 


The Act of 1928 provided for the compulsory expression of preferences, 
that is, that votes should be informal unless preferences were duly expressed 
for all candidates. 


Electorates and Electors. 


The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when- 
ever directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction 
by the Governor, a distribution must take place on the expiration of nine 
years from the.date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons appointed by the Governor from 
the Public Service of New South Wales. Prior to the passing of an 
amending Act in 1927 the commissioners were directed to arrange the 
electoral boundaries in such a way as to secure clivisions containing approxi- 
mately equal quotas of electors per member. The Act of 1927, however, 
“provided for a lower quota for electoral districts outside the Cumberland- 
‘Northumberland area in such a way as to increase the number of such 
-electorates from 32 to at least 35. This redistribution, however, was not 
proclaimed and the Act of 1928 provided that within six mouths of 
proclamation of relevant sections, a redistribution should be effected on the 
basis of 43 seats for a defined Sydney area, 5 seats for a defined Newcastle 
area and 42 seats for the Country area. Future redistributions are to be 
effected by a commission of three persons, viz., the Electoral Commissioner, 
the Government Statistician, and Surveyor-General for the time being. 


The first Legislative Assembly consisted of fifty-four members elected in 
thirty-two districts. As settlement extended and population increased, 
provision was made for increased representation, until in 1894 the elec- 
torates numbered seventy-four and the members 141. Under the Parlia- 
mentary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893, the State was divided inte 
125 electoral districts, each returning one member. 
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After the federation of the Australian States the question of a further 
reduction in the number of members in the State Parliament was submitted 
to the electors by referendum, and as a result the number of districts and 
‘of representatives was reduced to 90 in 1904. 


The following table shows certain particulars as to parliamentary repre- 
sentation at the various dates on which the membership of the Assembly 
or the franchise was altered, and for each year in which elections have been 
held since 1901 :— 


Number of Proportion of | Total | Average 
Election. Teele par onbers (io Ret Poouin. |. var mest 4 | lector nak 
Assembly. tion. qualified to Vote. } Member, 
; 
percent. | 

1856 54 | 5,200 | 158 

1858 | 72 i 4,500 | 228 

1880 | ~—-:108 6900 | 25-2 

1885 122 7,800 245 

1891 141 8,100 | 26°7 
1go4 125 | 9,800 24-3 298,817 2,390 
1901 125 | 10,900 | = -25'3 346,184 | 2,769 
1904 90 15,900 | 48°3 689,490 | 7,661 
1907 90 | 17,000 | 48°8 | 745,900 8,288 
1910 90 18,200 | 583 867,695 9,641 
- 1918 90 20,500 | 55 1,037,999 11,538 
1917 90 21,000 | 585 | 1,109,830 12,331 
1920 | 90 22,800 | 561 1,154,437 12,827 
192 | 90 23,800 | 58° | 4,251,023 13,900 
1925 90 25,300 | 58° 1,339,080 | 14,879 
1927 90 26,300 59-1 1,409,493 15,661 


The number of individual electors cannot be ascertained for any period 
prior to the year 1894, as the franchise was based on the ownership of pro- 
perty, and electors were allowed to vote in each electorate in which they 
possessed the necessary qualification. The proportion of the population 
entitled to vote in those years, as shown above, has been calculated on the 
total number of votes to which the electors on the roll were entitled; they 
are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual proportions. Women voted 
for the first time in 1904, and since that year practically the whole of the 
adult population have been qualified to vote. 


Votes cast at Elections. 


The following table shows the voting at the elections held in New South 
Wales since the general election in 1894, when a system based on single 
electorates and the principle of “one man one vote” was introduced. The 
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number of electors as stated for elections in the years 1894 to 1917, inclusive, 
reoresents the gross number enrolled, and the feures for the later elections 
indicate the number qualified to vote:— 


Gon ed Electorates. 
Electors : moa ee rai ‘ ibs) 
Vear of Election. H ee Electors } ‘Votes mccox ded. Toformal Votes, 
sg “whole SUlECLOLS , ___ S 
State). Enrolled, Mianber_| Pe Pe «| Number, Pereentage 
a cs - aS 
1894— Males S17 | 254,105 | £04,276 | - 80-3 3,310 | 1°62 
IS95—M; ,158 | 258,233 ) 153,054 42s 1,854 “8S 
1898 — 339 | 294,480 '178,717 | 1,638 9g? 
190i—Males a 184 270, 861 nae 1,534 ‘79 
Males ,082 $ 226,057 
1004 4 Feraales 428 174,038 
( Total 9,400 | 3,973 9 
{ Males 392,815 370, 715 
1907 -, Females 343,055 
rt Total 745,900 13,543 | 2°87 
Males * 458,626 | 44 soo j 8 
1910 Females .. 409,069 | 400,139 
Total 867,695 | 813811 E 10,393 | 1°78 
Males §53,633 | 524,379 | 385,838 | 72°20 
1818. Females 454,566 | 468,437 | 302,889 | 64°55 
Total ..,] 1,U37,009 |1,002,816 | 688,227] Gs-63 | 14,439 2-10 
Males «| 574,308 | 525,681 , 328,030) 62°40 
1917< Females ... 535,522 | 487,485 | 295, 354) 60°57 | 
Total 1,109,830 |1,013,266 | 624,384 Gidz 844 “94 
3 ee | 693,244 | 593,244 ponte 61-21 
1920 4 Femal ..| 561,188 | 561,193 | 28 5,594 | 0°89 
( Tot ba ...| 1,154,437 [1,154,457 | 648,705 | EOL) 162,900 9-70 
(3 ales . 636,662 | 636,662 '466,919\ 73-34 
1922< Pemales ...) 614,361 | 614,261 i 408,515 | 66749 
( "otal ..{ 1,251,023 |1,251,023 | $76,464) 69°98) 131,771 3°63 
Males ...|._ 673,749 | 678,749 | 489,126 | 72-06 
1928, Females ...) 660,831 | 660.331} 435,853; 66-U0 
Total ...| 1,839,0Su |1,439,08u 924, ¥79 + 69-07 130,155 3°28 
{M ales “i 714,886 | 706,316 | | *§3-79 
1927 } Females ,..| 694,607 | 687,938 | } *81-25 
Total...) 1,409,493 |1,394,254 32°54 (15,086 lus 


* Estimated, only partly recorded. 


The analysis shown above indicates that the proportion of electors who 
fail to record their votes ig large, even if due allowance is made fer obstacle 
to voting, especially in sparsely-scttled districts. The highest sisporiion 
of votes to enrolment, 82.54 per cent., was recorded in 1927. Previous to that 
the hest record was 80.4 in 1874, when there was a ae contest on the 
question of fiscal reform; and the lowest proportion, 56.2 per cent. was re- 
corded in 1920. The elections in the latter year were “the first under the 
system of proportional representation, and the method of voting was some- 
what complex, the electors being required to sign a statutory declaration 
before obtaining a ballot-paper and to record a preference for every name on 
the ballot-paper. Under these conditions an unusually large number of 
electors refrained from voting. 3 

Before the elections in 1922 the method was simplified, the statutory de- 
claration was abolished, and the recording of preferences was required only 
to the extent of the number of candidates to be elected. The proportion of 
voters to enrolment was greater at the elections of 1922 and 1925 than it had. 
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heen at most elections under the system of single-member electorates. Jt is 
probable that provision for compulsory enrolment and the simplification of 
the method of voting contributed to this result, though there is little doubt 

hat the main factor which influences the size of the polling is the intensity 
of Interest In party issues. 

The number of women excercising their right to vote has always Leen less, 
relatively and absolutely, than the number ef men. The propertion of 
women Vi oters a women enrolled has generally been about two-thirds, but in 
1907 and 1917 it was approximately 60 per cent. and in 1920 only one-half 

a 3 noteworthy that, whereas at the eloctions of 1910 and previous years. 
a gre sater proportion of Siecle surolled reeord nee eo votes at State than 

i Federal elections, the proportion was greater at Federal than at State 
ape ae from 1913 and 1920. The change was due doubtless to the 
dominance of war issues, for the proportion of votes cast at the State 
clections of 1922 rose to 69-98 per cent. as against a decline to 56-16 at the 
Federal elections of that year. At the Federal clections of 1925 compulsory 


voting was introduced for the first time. 


Referendum. 


In accordance with the Liquor (Aamendment) Act, 1919, a referendum 
was held in New Scuth Wales on the question, “Are you in fayour of 
prohibition with compensation?” Voting was compulsory, and the result 
was as follows :— 


Wes si ants or ae aie ». 857,634 
No .. ‘als ti «es ee «. 896,759 
Informal .. an Ps an -. 13,688 


In all, 1,268,119 votes were cast, equal to a proportion ef $8.21 per cent. 
of persons enrolled and qualified to vote. 


State Parliaments. 
A list of the ParHaments since 1889, when payment of members was 


instituted, is shown below :— 
Se Su 
aa Return of Writs. | Date of Opening. | Date of Dissolution. Duration. | ee 
Zu 
; | 
i lyrs. nitbs. dys. 
14 22 Feb., 1889..., 27 Feb. 3889... GJune 691...) 2 8: 15 4 
15 | 14July 1891... 25 June IS94.... 2 TL 14 4 
16 7Aug. 1894. 5 July 1895... © 11 2; 2 
17 g | 13 Aug. 1895..., SJuly 1898...) 2 10 28 & 
18 | 13 Aug., 1898... 16 Aug. 1898...) ll] June 1901...) 2 9 29 & 
19 | 17 July, 1900...) 23 July 1901...) i6Suwy 9047 | 3 0 0 4 
20 | 20 Aug, 1904...5 23 Aug. 1904... 20 Aug., 19077 3 0 6 4 
2b | 26 Sept., 1907...' 2Oct. 1907... 14 Sept. 1919... 2 11 19 i 
22 | 31 Oct. and | \ 
10 Nov.,1910f 15 Nov. 1910...) 6 Nov. 1913...) 2 11 26 | 5 
23 | 293 and 29 Dec., 
I9I3E ... .. 23 Dec. 1913...) 21 Feb. 1817...) 8 I 29 5 
24 10, 16, and 23, | 
‘April, 1917 ...| 17 April 1917...) 18 Feb. 1920...) 2 160 8 | 4 
25 | Qt April, 1920... 27 April 1920... 17 Feb. 1922...) 1 10 25 | 3 
26 | 19 April, 1922...' 26 April 1922... 18 April Ist) 3 Oo 0 5 
27 | 20 June, 1925.... 24 June, 1925... 7 Sept., 1927...) 2 2 17 i 
28 | 29 Oct., 1927... 3 Nov., 1927...) Sitting* wee ree 
i 


*3Ist March, 1929, fExpired by eMiuxion of time, {Under system of second ballcts, 
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The normal duration of Parliament is three years. Unless previously 
dissolved Parliament expires by effluxion of time three years after the day 
prior to the original date of the return of the writs. 


On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairs, it 
was deemed advisable to extend the 23rd Parliament to a period exceeding 
the three years fixed by the Constitution Act, and the Legislative Assembly 
Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for an extension from three 
years to four years. The Parliament, however, terminated after 3 years 
and 60 days. 


State Ministries. 


The various Ministries which have held office since 1894, together with the 
duration in office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is not 
o-terminous with the life of a Parliament. In sixty-nine years under the 
present system there have been forty-seven Ministries, but only twenty-seven 
Parliaments. Up to 8rd August, 1894, twenty-seven Ministries had held 
office. 


Ministry. In Office. | 
SBsitet S's aie : = S, Duration. 
Number. | Name. From— | To— | 
| Spee 
| jyrs. ths. days. 
28 Reid ... wa San wf BAng. 1894] 13 Sept. 1899 | 5 1 Lh 
‘29 Lyne ... we a. 6 | 14Sept. 1899 | 27 Mar. 1901} 1 6 14 
30 | See .. 2. 2...) 28 Mar. 1901 | 14June 1904) 3 9 Jg 
31 | Waddell 2... 5 dune 1904 | 29 Aug. 1904) 9 2 25 
32 | Carruthers... si | 80 Ang. 1904] 1Oct. 1907; 3 1 2 
33 | Wade... 0. | 2 Oct. 1907 | 200ct. 1910! 3 0 19 
34 | McGowen ... oe .f 21 Oct. 1910 | 29 June 1913} 2 8 9 
35 Efoliaan » ae ..| 80 June 1913 | 15 Nov. 1916| 3 4 16 
36 | Holman (National) ..| 16 Nov. 1916 | 12 April 1920! 3 4 928 
37 Storey oe | 1B Apri} 1920 | 10 Oct. 19215 1 5 27 
38 | Dooley weve] EO Oct, 1921 | 20Dec. 19211 0 2 VV 
39° Fuller... Seng. “aes ..| 20Dee, 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 : About 7 hours. 
40 | Dooley .. a.) 20 Dec. 1921 | 13 April 1922) O 3 24 
41 Filler (Coalition) ... . | 13 April 1922) 17 June 1925! 3 2 4 
42 Lang ... sec ne ..| 17 dune 1925 | 26 May 1927 i oil 9 
43 Lang ... bes 5 | 27 May 1997 | 18 Oct. 1927 / 0 4 2 
44 | Bavinw. 2 0. 19 Oct. 1997 a ers 


* In office 81st March, 1925. 
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Cost or State ParwiaMentTary GOVERNMENT. 


The following statement shows the cost of State Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in New South Wales during recent years. Expenses of Federal and 
Local Governments are not included :— 


Head of Expendilure. | 1915-16, | 1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. 
£ £ £ £ 
Governor— 
Salary ... cae in 5,000 5,000 | 5,000 5,600 
Salaries, etc., of ‘Sta £36 aoe 3,549 4,028 | 4,296 4,560 
Other expenses a ee de 1,547 1,945 1,252 1,493 
10,086 10,973 10,548 11,953 
Executive Council— —_ — a 
Salaries of Officers... ae ee ss 570 573 40 
Other expenses See oes sae _ 333 328 268 
903 901 728 
Ministry— 
Salaries of Ministers ... es 11,040 23,420 23,393 28,209 
Conferences, Special Reports, “ets. oe 5,244 1,078 5,744 3,726 
16,284 24,498 29,137 31,945 
Parliament— | ——|—-— —|—— — 
Legislative Council— 
Salaries of President and Chair- 
man of Committees “as 1,220 1,900 1,960 1,900 
Railway passesfor Members... 6,070 | 15,906 17,528 18,572 
Postage for Members... a Ses, = 2a 219 98 


Legislative Assembly— 
Salaries of Speaker and Chairman 


of Committees SAN. neh 1,740 2,790 2,790 2.790 
Allowances to Members* ees 40,335 67,417 67,625 60,052 
Railway passes for Members... 10,387 | 17,462 17,8506 18,010 


Postage for Members... ia 1,770 2,700 2,644 2 689 
Both Houses—Joint expenditure—’ : 
Standing Committee on Public 


Works— 
Remuneration of Members ... 3,595 3,966 4,469 4,112 
Salaries of Staff and contin- 
. gencies ach 2,626 2,145 2,127 2,109 
Salaries of Reporting Staff ...|)) included 8,269 7,595 9,541 
Library—Salaries of Staff ? in ! 2,541 2,589 2,826 
Contingencies... ...| ( “ other” 942 934 958 
Other Salaries of Staff ... ...|) betow. 23,516 23,958 28,861 
Printing—Hansard ee say 6,689 6,189 5,935 3,077 
Other acu oa 14,967 13,562 15,752 12,201 
Other Expenses ... bet oe 24,460 | 5,478 5,309 5,012 
113,893 174,783 178,880 172,808 
Wlectoral—- 
Salaries ... te gene den SG 1,123 2,104 2.526 | 3,384 
Contingeucies ... aoe ae Se 56,491F 8,195 23,092 77,880 
57,614 10,299 25,618 81,264 
Royal Commissions and Select Committees 4,114 7,790 3,660 5,082 


Grand Total ... oes £} 202,001 229,246 248,744 302,880 


Per head of population ee «| 28. 2d. 2s, Od. 2s. Id. 23. 6d. 


— 


* Hxcluding salaries of Ministers, Speaker, and Chairman of Committees. ft Includes £30,244 Liquor 
Referendum. : 
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In considering such a table as the above it is necessary to remenaber 
that there is no clear line of demarcation between costs incurred in respect 
of parliamentary Boveunne yt and the costs of ordinary administration. 
This is to be observed particularly in regard to ministers of the Crown who 
fill dual reles as nin ctstce heads and parliamentary representatives. 
Similar difficulties arise in regard to Royal Commissions, which are, in 
many cases, partly administrative inquiries. In the absence of any means 
of dissecting the expenditure under these headings the whole ef ij has been 
treated as incidental to the system of parliamenta ary government. On the 
other hand such factors as the costs of minister vial motor cars and the 
salaries of ministers’ private secretaries are omitted from account as apper- 
taining mainly to administration. 


The cost of Parliamentary Government in 1926-27 was swollen cone 
ably by preparations for the triennial elections. However, it represented les 
than 1 per cent. of the Governmental expenditure during that year, that is, 
the total expenditure from Consclidated Revenue less expenditure on busi- 
ness undertakings. 


The foregoing statement doe: not, however, represent the total cost of 
Parliamentary Government because it excludes the expense of Federal gov- 
ernment. Tor the year 1926-27 this amounted to £530,414 for the whole 
Commonwealth, equivalent to ts. 9d. per head of population. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A detailed account of the inauguration of Federation and the nature 
and functions of the Federal Parliament in their relation to the State was 
published in the Year Book for 1921 at pages 38-40 and 625. 


The federation cf the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
ist January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters wpon which it was: 
agreed that joint action was desirable. The broad principles of federation 
srere:—The transfer of limited and defined powers of legislation to a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a Senate and a Houses of Representatives, 
the former being a revisory Chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal Chamber, consisting of menibers elected 
from the States in proportion to their populati tion; complete freedom of 
action for the ‘State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine the validity of legislation; and an effective method of amending 
the Constitution. State laws remain operative in all spheres until superseded 
by laws passed by the Federal Parliament in the exercise of its assigned 
powers. State laws, however, are invalid ouly to the extent of their 
ineonsisteney with valid Federal enactments. 


The numbers of representatives elected from the various States to the 
House of Representatives are as follow:—New South Wales, 253 Victoria, 
20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; Western Australia, 5; Tasmania. 
5. In addition, one representative of the Northern Territory is elected to 
attend and participate in debates without having the right te rete. 


For the purpose of electing vepresentatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, New South Wales is treated as one constituency, returning six 


members, each for six years, three of whom retire triennially. Its twenty- 
eight members of the House of Representatives are elected for three years 
from single-smember constituencies. The system of voting is preferential. 
Otherwise the electoral system is similar to that of the State. In 1924 the 
Commonwealth Electoral Act was amended to make provision for ecom- 
pulsory voting. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, AT 


An analysis of the voting at Senate elections in New South Wales up to 
1919 was published in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 40; the 


voting at rer of members of the House of Representatives from New 
South. 1 Wales has been as follows:— 
Ele ! | Percentage of Votes Re-| 
Gi nee ! Votes Recorded, corded to Electors Informal Votes. 
tom | Turolicd. 
i f a \ : 
Year | Men | Women, Men. ; Women, Men. poner: Total. | Number, Fee 
= = e slid 
I9OL [| Si | ner! 215,105 6808]... 68°08 4,070 170 
1903 | 3 27 3] 164,133 } 118 381 54°12 | 43-08 | 48°88 7,884 ONT 
1906 | & 31 77 | 216,150 ae 431 44°87 | 52°67] 11,705 3°25 
noe | 4 379,927 | 294,049 363 | 6311 54°71] GL-Sd 8,002 1°59 
agig | 554 » 482,159 | 405,152 } 73: 18 G4°S5 | 69-28 | 22,262 310 
2914 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 71°51 , 59°92 | 66-10] 14,818 243 
W917 | 482,854 | 447,437 | 370,61 76:44 65-47) 71°17 | 19,874 2-98 
19:9 | 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 73:05 | 60°63 | 66:97 | 26,517 3°82 
1922} 517,335 | 498,209 | 330.362 63°85 | 48°17 | 56-16 | 25,823 4°53 
1925 £0,535 | 627,214 | 581,678 90S1 | $980 | GO°31 | 21,385 1:37 
1928 | 684,545 | 576,857 | 547,005 rd 93°59 | 92°71 |] 9B'1G 59) 999 4°83 
ean — toa Pee genes KES nani, . . ___ 
The percentage of voters increased steadily at the elections during the 
period 1908-1918; the improvement was uot continued in 1914, when the 


elaatonal contest was modified in consequence of the outbreak of war in 
Europe, but in 1917, when considerable political feeling was excited by the 
question of compulsory military service, the percentage was higher than at 
any Federal clectiong before the introduction of compulsory voting. 

The numbers of electors enrolled and votes recorded for the Senate 


elections of 1925 were the same as for the House of Representatives, but 
the number of informal votes cast was 73,688 or 6.48 per cent. At the 
Senate Elections of 1928, the total number of votes cast was 1,244,918, of 
which 108,720 or 8.08 per cent. were informal. Included in the votes cast 
were 1,118, 772 ordinary votes, 8,953 postal, 106,924 absent, 4,850 under 
Section 121 and 227 declaration votes. The proportion of votes recorded 
‘to electors enrolled was 93.91 por cent. 


; Frorrat Rererenpa. 


Analyses of the voting on Federal questions submitted to referenda 
were shown in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 42, and in the 
1926-27 edition at page 47. 


On 17th November, 1925, the question of amending its Federal Cousti- 
tution in such a way as to permit the Commonwealth to make statutory 
provision in respect of the agreement relating to the Public Debts of the 
States was submitted to referendum. Statistics of the polling in New 
South Wales were as follows:—Electors enrolled, 1,335,660; votes polled, 
4,244,915; affirmative votes, 754,446; negative votes, 415,846; informal, 74,626, 


: Seat or Feprrar GovERNMENT. 


‘An outline of the provisions of the Constitution Act with respect to the 
seat of government and the development of the territory was published on 
page 48 of the Year Book for 1926- 27. The Federal’ Parliament com- 
menced its regular sittings at Canberra on 9th May, 1927. 


bone fk 
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DEFENCE. 


PON the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 
the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power, subject to 
Imperial approval, to legislate for the naval and military defence of Aus- 
tralia, and for the control of the forces to execute and maintain the federal 
laws. The Coustitution provides that the States may not raise nor maintain 
forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth to protect every State against in- 
vasion, and, on the application of the Executive Government of the State, 
against domestic violence. It is provided in the Defence Act that the 
Citizen Forces may not be called out nor utilised in connection with an 
industrial dispute. 

In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 80 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are liable also to undergo military or naval training 
between the ages of 12 and 26 years. 

The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on 1st 

January, 1911. The duration of the training in each year is prescribed 
by the Act, the trainees being liable for service in the following age 
groups :—Junior cadets, 12 to 14 years of age; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years; 
citizen forces, 18 to 26 years. 

The duration of the training was curtailed during the war period, also in 
1921 and in 1922 owing to the resolutions passed at the Washington Con- 
ference on limitation of armaments. At present, training is commenced 
by senior cadets in the year in which they reach the age of 17 years, one 

_ year later they are transferred to the citizen forces to undergo courses 
during a further pericd of three years. The training of boys under 16 
years as part of the defence system was suspended in 1922, though they 
were still required to register during the months of January and February 
of the year in which they reached the age of 14 years. 

Junior cadet training in relation to boys of the ages of 12 and 18 years 
consists almost entirely of a course of physical drill on modern lines. 
Legally it is universal and compulsory, but, in practice, it is confined to the 
larger schools. All boys of the prescribed ages are trained unless physically 
incapacitated. The system is carried out by school teachers advised by the 
officers of the Department of Defence. Such teachers formerly received 
instruction at special schools but, latterly, an instructor has been added to 
the staff of the Teachers’ Training College. On 30th June, 1928, there were 
25,660 junior cadets actually in training. 


Senior Cadet Registrations, ete. 


Statistics of the registration and examination of senior cadets are as 
follows :— 


Classified Fit. Classified Unfit.* 
year ended ee ae ahaa Ten : cee 
une. iS. aXe Ca. rae 
ne rations xamined aiether: Propor- Number. pen ae Training. 
{ 
, per cent. per cent. 
1926 38,172 7,672 5,965 77-75 1,707 22-25 6,196 
1927 37,380 7,927 6,075 76-63 1,852 23.37 5,693 
1928 39,407 8,472 6,278 74:51 2,194 | 25-49 °6,150 


*Including temporarily unfit. 


The number of naval senior cadets in training at 30th June, 1928, was 
2,628. 


DEFENCE. - 4g 


Mimitary Derence. 


The Commonwealth is organised for defence purposes into six military 
districts, corresponding as far as practicable with the political divisions into 
States. The second military district represents the State of New South 
Wales, excepting the far North Coast and the Barrier district, which are 
attached to Queensland and South Australia respectively, and the Denili- 
quin, Moama, and Corowa districts attached to Victoria. 

A military college is maintained at Duntroon in the Federal Capital 
Territory for the training of officers. 

The following table shows the strength of the military forces of the 
Commonwealth on Ist August, 1927 :— 


Oficers | Officers, i 
| z Bye an Niicqiis | 
Military District. Perma-| Citizen | {il Chap 


i 


| nent. Forces, attached Reserve, | 72!85- | 

Sennen e sR Geel 
Heater ats tbs foe eer td | | 10 |... fs 7} 198 
Queensland... ee i el 446 | 4,962 41 1,073 50 6,272 
a New South Wales... 4s «| 643 |} 16,588 113 2,933 125 | 20,402 
3. Victoria as <5 be .| 504) 13,648 94 2,881 112) 17,239: 
4. South Australia ves nls bbe 89 | 4,027 33 762 35 | 4,946 
5. Western Australia... es wat 124 2,362 | 42 568 27} 3,123 
6. Tasmania oe sae ae ek 62; 1,289} 23 302; 20! 1,696 

ibe nee t | 
Total oT bss ae 1,748 | 42,887 | 326 §,519 | 376 | 53,876 


Navan DErENce. 
The naval defence of Australia was undertaken by the Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial Government and the Governments 


of Australia and New Zealand until 1913, when the Imperial squadron was. 
replaced by Australian war vessels. 


The fleet of the Australian Navy consisted in January, 1928, of 1 cruiser, 
4 light cruisers, 11 destroyers, 1 flotilla leader, 2 depot ships. 1 seaplane 
carrier, 2 submarines, 4 sloops, and 2 2 fleet auxiliaries. One cruiser of 10,000 
tons displacement is being constructed. 


The seagoing force consisted of 454 officers and 4,639 ratings on active 
service in the Royal Australian Navy in January, 1928. More than 90 per 
cent. of the personnel were Australians, the remainder being on loan from 
the Royal Navy. 


Reserves of officers and men for the Royal Australian Navy are provided 
from four services, viz:—(a) Ratings who have completed periods of ser- 
vice; (b) officers permanently employed in the mercantile marine; (c) 
compulsory trainees of citizen forces; (d) volunteers enrolled for service in 
any capacity in time of war or emergency. The personnel of the Royal 
Australian Naval Reserve in January, 1928, comprised 234 officers and 5,723 
men. 


Junior officers are trained at the Naval College, Jervis Bay, which con- 
tained 53 cadet midshipmen undergoing training in January, 1928. 
Junior seaman ratings were trained on the H.M.A.S. “ Tingira” at Sydney, 
until June, 1927, when operations were temporarily transferred to the Naval 
Depot at Westernport, Victoria. There were, in addition, seagoing reserves 
of 61 officers, fleet reserves of 100 men and volunteer reserves of 38 officers. 
and 20 men, besides auxiliary services of 42 officers and 180 men. The 
general depot of the Navy is at Westernport, Victoria, where the more 
advanced training of officers and men is conducted. 
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Am Drrryce. 

An Australian Air Force for defence purposes was established in 1921 
by proclamation under the Defence Act. It formed part of the military 
forees until the Air Force Act was passed in September, 1923, to provide for 
its administration as a separate branch of the defence system. The present 
pproved csiablishment of the Permanent Air Force is 110 officers and 86) 
nuen, and of the Citizen Air Force 54 officers and 285 airmen. 


7] 
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COMMERCE. 


Powri to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other countries 
and betweer. the States of Australia is vested in the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, and in the year 1901 control of the Customs and Excise Department 
of New South Wales was transferred to the Commonwealth. 

The first Federal Act relating to customs came into operation by proclama- 
tion on 4th October, 1961. The Act, with amendments, provides adminis- 
trative machinery in relation to customs, prescribes the manner in which 
duties are to he computed and paid, and authorises the inspection of imports 
and exports. 

Prior to federation a different tariff was in operation in each State, and 
interstate trade was subkjeet to the same duties as oversea trade. On Sth 
October, 1901, when the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced in the 
Federal Parliament, a uniform tariff fer all the States was imposed, trade 
and commerce between the States became free, and the power of the Com- 
monwealth to impose duties of customs aud excise became exclusive, except 
that the State of Western Australia was given the right to levy duty on 
Interstate imports for a period of five years. 

By the Customs Act certain imporis: are prohibited, and the prohibition 
may be extended by proclamation to other commodities. The conditions 
vander which goods for export are prepared may he prescribed by regulation, 
and the exportation of goods which do not conform to the required standards 
aay be prohibited. 

In terms of the Commerce (Trade Deseriptions) Act, 1905, it is required 
that the imports or exports of the following classes of goods must bear a 
prescribed trade description, viz., articles used for food or drink by man, or 
used in the manufacture or pees thereof; medicines; manures; 
apparel (including boots and shoes) and the material from which it is 
manufactured; jewellery; seeds and plants; brushware. 

In the administration of matters relating to trade and customs, the 
Department of Trade and Customs. under the direction of a Minister of the 
Crown, is assisted by the Tariff Board appointed under an Act which com- 
menced in March, 1922. The Board consists of four members, including aa 
administrative officer of the Department of Trade and Customs, who is 
chairman. ‘Lhe Act preseribes that the ‘Minister must refer to the Board 
for investigation such matters as the classification of goods for duty; the 
determination of the value of goods for duty; appeals against the decisions 
of the Cor nptroller- General in respect of the interpretation of the tariff; the 
necessity for new or increased or reduiced duties, or far bonnties; the effect 


of bounties; proposals for applying preierential tariffs to any country; and 
nts that a rmanufacturcv is taking undue advantage of the protection 
the tariff to charge wnnecessarily high prices. Jn addition, the 


compl: 
afforded 
Mini nest the Board to report as to the effect of the customs and 
excise tarifs and of the customs laws on the industries of the Common- 
wealth, and other matters afecting the encouragement of industries in 
relation to the tariff. 
Certain sn condueted by the Tariff Board must be held in public, 
eg., those relating to revision of the tariff, to proposals for bounties, or to 
ecmplaints that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protection 
afforded by the tariff. 
The Federal Department of Markets was established in 1925 to take over 
functions of the Department of Trade and Custonis relating to the oversea 
rketing of Australian produce and to immigration, also the administration 
of the Commonwealth Board of Trade. The functions of the Board of Trade 
include the collection and dissemination of commercial and industrial 


"86h75—A . 
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intelligence, the contro! of Trade Commissioners abroad, and the investiga- 
tion of matters affecting trade, commerce, and industry. The Board, under 
the presidency of the Prime Minister, includes in its membership repre- 
seutatives of the Customs Department, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chamber of Manufactures, and of other kindred organisations. A section 
of the bourd has been establisued in cach State of the Conmonwealth. 

The oversea export of a number of Australian produc ts is controlled by 
boards cunstituted under Federal Icgislation to organise the marketing of 
these commoditics. As a preliminary step towards initiating this form of 
control special legislation is passed in vespect of each commodity, but it 
does not become effective until the project ee been subniitted to a poll of 
the producers. Tf a majority of the producers are favourable, a board elected 
by them is appointed to supervise the expert ay Australia and the subse- 
quent sale and distribution of the product, and the expenses are defrayed 
by means of a levy on the exports. Thus boards have been organised in 
respect of dairy produce (butter and cheese), dried fruits (sultanas, cur- 
rants, and lexias), and canned fruits (apricots, peaches, aud pears, and any 
other varieties as may be prescribed). Legislation was enacted also in 
respect of fresh fruits (apples and pears), but the poll of growers proved 
unfavourable and the Act wag not brought into operation. 

In terms of the Export Guarantee Act, 1924, the Federal Government may 
guarantee bank advances made to boards constituted to control the export 
of Australian products, the maximum guarantee being 80 per cent. of the 
market value of the produce. The Act also authorises the Government to 
grant assistance, upon the recommendation of the Commonwealth Board 
of Trade, in respect of the export of Australian primary products, the total 
liability which may be incurred in thig manner being limited to £500,000. 

For some products s, assistance has been given by the Government of the 
Commonwealth in the form ‘of bounties payable on export, but all such 
bounties, except for fortified wine, have expired by effluxion of time. 
Details are shown in the cliapter entitled “ Factories.” 


Statistics or [Txrporvs AND Exports. 


Statistics relating to the oversea trade of the various States of Australia 
are recorded by the Federal Department of Trade and Customs. Par- 
ticwlars of interstate trade have not been available since 12th September, 
1910, when the Federal Government decided that the records should be 
diseontinued. Therefore the figures in this chapter relate to oversea trade 


only—that is, the trad: of New Sonth Wales th countries outside Aus- 
tralia. 


OverscA TRADE, 

The vaine of the goods imnorted and exported as shown in the following 
tables represents the value as recorded by the Department of Trade and 
Customs. The saline of goods imported represents the amount on which 
duty is payable or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. The 
value of goods exported is the value in the principal markets of New 
South Wales. 

In accordance with a provision of the Customs Act of 1901-1925, the 
value of goods subjcet to ad valorem duty is the sum of the following :— 
(a) The actual price paid by the Australian importer plus any discount or 
other special deduction, or the current domestic value in the country of 
export at the date of exportation, whichever is the higher; (b) all charges 
for placing the goods free on board at the port of export; and (¢) 10 per 
cent. of the amounts fa) and (5). 
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The Customs Act provides that where an invoice shows the value of 
goods in any currency other than British, the equivalent value in British 
eurrency is to be ascertained “ according to a fair rate of exchange.” Until 
8th December, 1920, it was the practice of the Customs authorities to assess 
the value as in the country of export at the time of shipment, and to convert 

, foreign values on the basis of the mint par rate of exchange. Since that 

date, in consequence of a decision of the High Court of Australia, the values 
for statistical purposes, as well as for duty, have been based on the commer- 
cial rates of exchange at the date of exportation. 

The total value of oversea imports and exports, as recorded by the Customs 
Department during the years 1901 to 1911 and in each of the last eight 
years ig shown in the following table, with the value per head of popula- 
t10n i—- 


Exports. 
ear ended 7 
deh tae, REOEE: Australian | Other ge einad 
Products. | Products. Total. 
= £ | £ £ £ 
1901" 17,560,207 + | + 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* | 27,343,428 29,938,415 | 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,529 
1921 , 72,466,388 48,302,717 | 4,299,089 52,601,806_ 125,068,194 
1922 43,921,478 44,728,907 | 5,253,948 48,012,855 91,354,333 
1923 55,010,083 40,175,208 | 2,406,714 42,581,922 97,592,005 
1924 58,225,040 40,506,465 | 2,640,681 43,147,146 104,372,186 
1925 ' 686,321,747 58,2412.750 2,364,455 60,577,205 126,898,952 
1926 64,009,919 | 51,565,742: 2,436,072 54,00] 814 118,011,733 
1927; 68,940,081 60,407,280 | 2,407,797 62,815,077 131,755,158 
1928 | 65,072,266 49,493,820 | 2,389,109 | 51,882,929 116,955,195 


| | 


Per head of Population. 


£s. a £s. a £s. d £ sg) d. £ os. d. 
1901* 12:16 1i “f t 13.6 6 26 3 5 
1911* 16 8 5 1719 7 1 6 8 18 6 3 35 14 § 
1921 3413 4 23) 22 2 1 1 2 3 2 | 6916 7 
1922 20 7 2 210 5 1 10 10 2112 | 4218 5 
1923 25-6 3 is 9 9 ]. ay 32 19 114) 4418 2 
1924 26 611 =| 8 6 6 1 Bd 1910 5 | ‘4517 4 
1925 29° 8 § 25 16 9 de Ts, 30) 2617 9 | 56 6 5 
1926 } o7 17 1 22. 8 9D 11] 232 1, 2310 0 Xb eB 
1927 |} 29 7 3 25 14 7 7 0 6 2615 1 56 2 4 
1928 97 2 0 20 12 3 019 tL O112. 2 48 14 2 


| 
| 
| 


* Year ended 31st December, 4 Not available. 

These figures, with the exception of those relating to the year 1901, do 
not include the value of exports in the form of ships’ stores. 

The increase in the aggregate value of trade during the decennium 19Vi 
to 1911 was the result of industrial expansion. Since 1911 there has been 
further progress in many industries, but the increase in trade between 
1911 end 1921 was due in a large measure to enhanced prices. 

During 1920-21 the value of imports was abnormally high, owing to 
cxtraordinary conditions affecting Australian trade. Anticipating pro- 
tracted delivery and a curtailment of the quantity ordered Australian 
iinporters placed large overs abroad during the post-war period of trade 
expansion. Owing to trade depression in other countries the Australian 
orders were delivered promptly and in full quantity, with the result that 
the value of imports expanded beyond immediate requirements in 1920-21, 
and declined in the following year. 
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OVERSEA TRADE, 1885 TO 1927-28. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000. 


OVERSEA TRADE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1895 TO 1927-28, 
Ratio Graph. 


The diagrams are ratio graphs, and, the vert! the rise or fall of each curve 
represents the percentage of change. Equal distan entG qenreient the same percentage ef 
change, and when the curves run parallel, they indieate an increase or decrease in equal proportion, 
irrespective of absolute numbers. Actnal values are shown by aecans of the numbers at the side of the 
graphs. 
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In 1922-23 there was an invrease of 27 per cent. in the value of imports, 
trade having been stimulated by good returns from the wool, wheat, ete., of 
the previous seasons. The expansion continued during 1928-24 though the 
rate of inerease slackened. 


In the following year there was an increase of over £8,000,000, but the 
imports included gold to the value of £6,000,000. In 1925-26, although the 
volume of imports was again very large, the imports of gold declined by 
£5,600,000, and the total value was £2,300,000 lower than in the previous 
year. The valne in 1926-27 was the highest recorded in any year except 
1920-21. In the following year, 1927-28, there was a decline of £3,870,000, 
ahnost half the reduction being in the items motor-car bodies and chassis. 
Other notable decreases ocewrred in respect of rubber tyres, piece goods, 
bags and sacks, tea, gramophenes and copra. 

The bulk of the exports are products of the rural industries, and the 
quantity available for cxport varies with seasonal conditions. Between 
1901 and 1911 the value of exports, increasing with production, rose by 77 
per cent. During the following decade the industries suffered severely by 
reason of drought and war, which caused a diminution in production, but 
the value of exports continued to rise under the influence of higher prices: 
The value of the exports during the vears 1921-23, however, include 
important items of export, e.g., wool, meat, wheat, ete., which were pur- 
chased by the Tmperial Government. during the war period and stored in 
Australia pending shipment. 


The decline in the values between 1921 and 1923 was due largely to falling: 
prices. In 1923-24 there wag a decline in such important items as. hides. and’ 
skins, frozen meat, aud hutier, but Ligh prices obtained for the wool! clip: 
caused the value of experts to rise above that of the preceding year. The 
inerease was not sufficieut to maintain the previous year’s average per head’ 
of population and it showed a slight decline. 

Tn 1924-25 large quantities of wool, wheat, and butter were exported, 
and prices fer such commedities in oversen markets were at a high 
level. In the years 1925-26 there was a decline of over £7,200,000 in the 
value of wheat and flour exported, and of more than £1,000,000 each in 
respect of ‘butter and of lead. These decreases were offset to some extent: 
by an increase of £3,000,000 in the export of bullion and specie. The total! 
value of exports was £6,575,600 below the Jevel of the previous year. fiw 
1926-27 the total value of exports was the highest yet recorded, but it 
included over £16,000,000 of gold, which was transferred to the United 
States, whence a largo amount was imported in 1924-95, 

In 1997-28 exports of gold dropped to £2,000,000, and there was a decline 
of £2,800,000 in respect of wheat and flour and of £1,000,000 in minerals. 
Exports of meat, tallow, skins and hides also were lower, but this was com- 
pensated by an increase in the value of wool despatched overseas. 


A comparison of the annual values of imports with those of exports shows: 
that there was an excess of imports in each of the last eight years except i 
1921-22, when there was an excess of exports amounting to £4,691,000. The 
excess of imports ranged from £29,000,000 in 1990-21 to £5,745,000° in. 
1924-25, and amounted to £13,200,000 in 1927-28. 


The foregoing figures relating to imports and exports include bullion and 
specie, gold being an item of domestic produce in Australia. In 192425 a. 
large quantity of gold was imported, its value being greater than the excess. 
of the total imports over exports. In the following vears the movement was 
in the opposite direction. It must be noted, however, that consignments 


of specie and bulion which are received at or despatched from New 
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South Wales are to be regarded as affecting the trade of the whole Com- 
mouwealth rather than that of New South Wales. 


Exports of Bullion and Specie. 


Year ended Trports of 
30 ae Bullion and ali ther : 
ae Specie. peda, | Brose Total 
£ eu £ £ 
1901* 492,848 ae + 3,816,844 
Jo1* 1,254,508 3,281,701 (1,096,936 4,378,637 
1921 259,392 3,770,195 | 15,275 3,785,470 
1923 68,569 2,027,004 | 1,550 2,028, 564 
1923 45,023 41,239 | 600 413,839 
1924 61,681 526,617 | wee 526.617 
1925 6,007,967 133,001 3,300 136,301 
1926 379.760 3,251,469 14,910 | 3,266,379 
1927 505.134 10. 304,680 6,000 | 10,510,680 
1928 800,300 2,071,413 9,200 2,080,613 
* Calendar year, t Not available. 
The bullion and specie imported during 1927-28 included £415,155 from 


the United Kingdom, £130,808 from New Zealand. and £250,223 from New 
Of the exports during that year £2,002,316 were sent to the United 


States. 


Dirmection oF TRaveE. 

The direction of the oversea trade of New South Wales is indicated in the 
following statement, which shows the value of imports to and of exports 
from the principal countries during the year 1927-25 in comparison with 
similar information for the vears 1911 and 1920-21. Particulars regarding 
the imports relate to the country of origin :— 


Imports (Country of Origin). Exports. 
Country. : a 7 - oe a aera 
1911. 1920-21, 1927-28. 4911. 1920-21, ‘1927-28. 
£ £ £ £ 

U. d Kingdom ... 26,320,855 | 12,261,971 | 20,630,150 | 13,672,444 

Canada ... ie an 1,622,135 118,582 125,242 312,492 
South African Customs 

Union iss . 491,991 323,792 463,902 150,945 

Tadia and the East 3,632,291 2,167,958 1,699,296 767,337 


New Zealand 
Souti: Sea Islands a 
Other British Possessions... 


3 
1 
1,414,989 | 1,686,996 | 4,797,519 | 2,519,143 
1,172,848 529,42 1,447,229 
240,106 30,289 


34,995,215 ) 18,092.150 | 31,865.762 | 18,899,879 


Total, British 


374,502 2,431,797 3.729,040 

1.614, 057 3,640,477 7,158,406 

1,939,335 4,201,080 5,077,241 

644,300 254,745 | 1,683,449 

71,799 ! 199.721 

237 3 

: 619 220,740 

252 5,079 

Other European 248,780 914,369 


5,668,848 
6,551,326 
506,129 


United States and Haavaii 2 
Japan et eee ie 493,770 2,612.101 
Netherlands East. Indies ... 370,408 2,802,999 


China and other Tastern 


Countries ate da 230,483 577,278 421,462 381,012 ; 203,648 396,265 
South Sea Tslands as $80 149,802 106.261 587,141 573,972 384,731 
ther Foreign Countries ... 2 2,132,733 358,571 540,082 1,051,710 487 ,652 


45 | 30.177.051 | 14,069.251 | 20,736,044 | 32,983,050 


Total Foreign 


8 
Total, All Conutries .., 72,466,388 | 65,072,226 | 32,161,401 | 52,601,896 | 51,882,529 
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In the oversea trade of New South Wales the value of the goods to and 
from the United Kingdom exceeds the trade with any: other country. In 
1927-28 imports valued at £26,520,855 were the products of Great Britain and 
Northern Iveiand, and exports shipped thereto were valued at £13,672,444. 
The increases siuce 1911, viz., imports £13,645,000 and exports £1,410,000, 
have not been sufficient to maintain the relative position of the United 
Kingdom in regard to the oversea trade of New South Wales, as the pro- 
portion of imports has declined from 46.4 per cent. to 40.5 per cent. and 
of exports from 38.1 to 26.3 per cent. The figures shown in respect of trade 
with the United Kingdom in 1927-28 are exclusive of imports from and 
exports to the Trish Free State, valued at £451 and £11,559 respectively. 

From European countries other than Great Britain and Ireland the 
imports were valued at £7,822,529, or 12 per cent. of the total in 1927-28, 
and the direct exports thereto were valued at £18,988,099, or 36.6 per eent. 


OVERSEA IMPORTS—COUNTRY CF ORIGIN—i905 TO 1927-28. 
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The increase in the value of imports from the Continent was about 
£2,690,000, and the exports have increased by nearly £8,140;000 since 1911, 
when the relative proportions were 19.1 per cent. of imports and 838.7 per 
cent. of exports. A noticeable feature of the trade with Eurcpe in recent 
years has been the increase in the direct exports to France, which were of 
greater value in 1927-28 than the exports to any other European country. 

‘Trade with North America developed rapidly during the war period. 
Imports from Canada and the United States (including Alaska and 
Hawaii) represented only 15.9 per cent. in 1911 and exports 2.9 per cent. 
Yn 1927-28 the imperts were valued at £18,387,060, or 28.3 per cent., and 
exports at nearly £6,000,000 or 11.5 per cent. 

Jmports from Japan increased in valne from £423,779, or 1.5 per cent., in 
1911, to £2,150,265, or 3.3 per cent., in 1927-28, and exports from £667,420, or 
2.1 per cent., to £6,551,326, or 12:6 per cent. Imports from the Netherlands 
East Indies showed a remarkable expansion from £370,408, or 1.4: per cent., 
in 1911, to £2,552,993, or 3.9 per cent., in 1927-28. This increase was due 
mainly to large imports of tea and of petroleum oils, the value of each 
being approximately £1,060,000 in 1997-28. 

‘Trade between New Zealand and New South Wales fluctuates according 
to seasonai conditions, as trade in primary products usually increases if 
‘local supplies become deficient as a result of an unfavourable season in either 
country. The imports and exports in 1927-28 showed proportions of 2.2 per 
cent, and 4.9 per cent. respectively. Imports from the South Sea Islands 
represent about 2 per cent. of the total imports, and exports 3.5 per cent. 
of the total exports. 

The interchange between New South Wales and the principal British 
countries, except New Zealand and Fiji, shows a pronounced excess of 
imports, and trade with most of the foreign couutries with which the inter- 
change is large, ¢.g., France, Germany, Belgium, Ttaly and dapan, results 
in a large excess of exports. thi contrast there was an excess of imports 
from the United States amounting to £11,000,960 in 1927-28, and from 
Netherlands Fast Indies £2,000,000. 

The statistics of the import trade of New South Wales in 1912 and in 
each of the last eight years are summarised in the following table in order 
to show the value of British and foreign goods imported :— 


British Empire. : 
Year ended : Foreign Total 
30th Jane. Snited Other British Total Countries linports, 
Kingdom. Countries. | 

£ i £ £ £ 
TOT 12,675,664 3,947 244 10,720,520 27,343,428 
s921 32,960,437 8,279,706 3,226,245 72,466,388 
4922 19,969,726 5,492,389 17,859,363 43,321,478 
1923 26,651,718 | 21,316,850 55,010,083 
1924 24,639,057 | 25,471,044 58,225,040 
1925 27,438,475 : 31.198,487 | 66,321,747 
1926 26,64) 934 : 6, 28,753,063 64,009,919 
3927 26,930,519 | BU, THL,OE9 32,188,982 68,940,081 
1928 26,320,855 30,177,051 | 65,072,266 

Per cexr. ov Toran Tuports. 

igh* 46-4 | 14-4 60-8 39-2 | 100 
1921 45-5 lid | 56-49 43-1 100 
1922 46°) aye | 41°23 100 
1923 48-4 ' 12:8 i 38-8 100 
1924 42-3 14-0 } 43-7 lu) 
1925 41-4 11G | 47-0 100 
1926 41-6 13°5 ; i 44-9 : 100 
1987 38-9 14-4 | 46°7 160 
1938 40-4 ! 13-2 46-4 160 
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The percentage of imports of British origin has declined in recent years. 
The figures relating to trade with the United Kingdom in the four years 
ended June, 1928, do not include the trade with the Irish Free State. 

The value of the oversea exports from New South Wales to British and:- 


foreign countries in 1911, and in each of the last eight years, is shown 
POM oo! Seen 
Year ended Peccidrsrirsi Foreign Total 
30th June. eel Other British Total. Countries. Exports, 
£ | £ i £ £ £ 
1911* 12,261,971 5,830,179 18,092,150 14,068,251 32,161,401 
1921 | 20,630,150 11,235,612 31,865,762 20,736,044 52,601, S06. 
1922 18,805,323 7,026,533 25,831,856: 22,180,999 48,012, 855- 
1923 14,787,084 5,451,357 20,238,441 22,343,481 42;5$1,922 
1924 13,399,065 5,596,386 |° 18,995,451 | 24,151,695 | 43,147,146. 
1925 20,405,113 6,765,584 27,170,697 33,406, 508 60,577,205: 
1926 15,674,127 6,243,134 21,917,261 32,084,553 54,001,814; 
1927 | 15,416,594 5,769,751 21,186,645 41,628,432 62,815,077, 
1928 | 18,672,444 5,227,435 18,899,879 32,983,050 51,882, 929 
PER cent. or Torat Exports. 
J911* 35'1 181 56-2 43°8 100 
1921 39:2 214 60°6 39°4 100 
1922 389-2 14°6 53°8 46°2 106 
1923 34:7 12°8 47°35 52°5 100: 
1924 31-0 13:0 44-0 56-0 100: 
1925 337 11:2 44-9 5571 100: 
1926 29-0 11°6 40°6 59°4 100: 
1927 245 9S 53°7 66°3 100. 
1928 263 10:1 36°L 63°6 100 


* Year ended 3lst December. 


In the proportionate distribution of the export trade between British and 
foreign countries the British trade increased between 1911 and 192i, and 
declined subsequently, though the percentage was somewhat greater in 
1927-28 than in the preceding year. The United Kingdom receives more 
exports than any other country, but large quantities of merchandise 
consigned to ports in Great Britain are re-exported. 

The increase in the exports to foreign countries since 1921 was due in a 
measure to the establishment of direct communication between New South 
Wales and foreign countries to which exports were transhipped previously. 
at British ports. The marked increase in 1926-27 was caused by the 
consignment of a large amount of gold to the United States. 
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ARTICLES or Ixpor?. 
A classification of the goods imported into New South Waies during the 
turee years ae J aoe a is Snow in the following table. The items 


Classification of Imports. | 
am = Sa ae © jl oe alle = 
£ £ 
: codstuffs of Animal Origin... ; | 1,081,113 | 1,455,232 
*‘sodstntis of Vegetable Origin, Beverages (non- | 
alcoholic), etc. . a fe v.| 0,654,564 | 4,064,283 1  3,477,5 a 
Snirituous and ‘Alcoholic Liquors. a wf 1,258, a 910,900 | 910,473 
‘Tobacco and Preparations thereof 3 a 2.003, G0% ; 1,976, 669 
Live Animats Ps ois sed 104519 | 75,570 
Animal Substances not Poodstutts ies 399,39) 641.491 
Vegetable Substances and Unmanufactnred! \ i 
Fibres cue wees ene wes) 9,219,842 1,973,998 
Apparel te “ae va ae ae vel 2,527,077 2,684, 373 
Textiles Pye : we) val 10,834,664 $2 10,978,547 
Yarns and Manufactured Vibres.. as we 2,016,150 | 3,909,138 1 1,733,542 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes tie er w[ 3,401,756 3,699,750 3,793,175 
‘Paints and Varnishes 205,986 352,364 361,181 
Stones and Minerals (including Ores and Con- j 
centrates) = ; ies se ve] $23,757 | 335,505 123,207 
Machines and Machinery... sts ee wl 6,562,797 | 7,654,484 7,480,989 
Metals and Metal Manufactures other than H 
Machinery. ve aee) 11,025,574 | 12,482,471 - 10,226,267 
Rubber and Rubber Manufactures oe ..| 2,204,666 Q : | 1,596,071 
Leather and Leather Manniactures ... ay 222,615 | | 186,23 
Wood and Wicker .. : Pe wf 2,701,734 | 213 3,010,140 
Earthenware, China, Glass, ete... tee wl 1,052,051 3,159, 508 1,095,894 
Paper ise wad 3,883,913 | 2,312,389! 2,287,445 
Stationery and Paper Manufactures nad ae 1,229, "On AT 1,269,613 
Jewellery, Timepieces, aud Fancy Goods .. ~~: 1,858,322 | 1,429,946 1,385,474 
Optical, Surgical, aud Scientific {ustruments . 1,168,930 | 1,190,444 310,216 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers w| 1,502,670 | 1,686,973 1,755,159 
Miscellaneous : — ..| 2,656,825 ' 2,673,102 2 "383, 824 
dxold and Silver ; and Bronze Specie sie ae 378,542 502,109 ! 799,901 
Total Imports ine as | 64,009,919 | 68,940,081 | 85,072,266 


The bulk of the ixaports consists of manufactured articles. Minerals, 
metal manufactures, and machinery, the most important group in respect of 
value in 1927-28, represented 27.9 per cent. of the total value of imports; 
next in order was the textile group, 7.¢., apparel, textiles, yarns, and manu- 
factured fibres, 28.7 per cent. Articles of food and drink and tobacco 
constituted an important class of gEEPOEES) the value in 1927-28 being 12 
per cent. of the total. The group, oils and fats and waxes, represented 5.8 
per cent., and paper and stationery 5.6 per cent. 

There were some notable increases in the imports of 1927-28 as compared 
with those of the year 1911. For instance, in the textile group the value of 
pieee goods rose from £3,704,533 in 1911 to acne and yarns from 
£62,607 to £685,290. Of the vegetable substances, the quantity and value 
of copra rose from 234,189 cwt., valued at £259,010, to 11,187 ewt., 
£701,018; and linseed from 4,497 centals, valued at £3,779, to 329,667 
centals, £290,443. The quantity of tea imported in 1911 was 14,905,845 Ib., 
valued at £540,671. and the quantity in 1927-28 was 25,813,496 Ib., valued 
at £2,046,024, The imports of unmanufactured tobaceo in 1927-28 amounted 
to 16,451,685 lb., valmed at £1,563,823, the quantity being 24 times and the 
value 73 times the corresponding ‘figures for 1911, viz., 6,385,656 1b. valued 


at £231,871. 
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_ The value of imports of vehicles and parts rose from £682,592 in 1911 to 

6,412,884 in 1926-27, then diminished to £4,278,516 in the following Shae 
Tl his class of imports owes its expansion in recent years to an increase in th 
imports of bodies, SIC, ion motor vehicles, which increased ee 
£1,688,514 in 1920- ,O79 in 1926-27, the value in 1997-28 being 
£ AOLATA, Betwee 191i ¢ end 1956-27, imports of crude rubber increased in 
value from £3 nee £790,841, a rubber tyres from £484,746 to £1,150,338, 
the values 1 in is2 cing £691,2 and £656,122 respe etoile In regard to 
was an increase from 1,501,008 gallons, 
594 ga Hone, £1 ae 614 in 1920- 21, and to 


a ree 


mineela t £66,989, in 19 


68,916,047 gallous, val 299 in 1927-2 The value of printi 
paper imported m 19 as eoeaaue ad a £1,458,535 im 1927 


2,229 Ib., value £573,582, was imported, 


D7 _OQ 
(-2e 


met 


A large quantity of 


mainly from New Zoulat 3. 


The chief items of the a sigue aie ses of imports in 1927-28 are shown 
below :— 
has { tr, 
Article. : ae Article. 
Apparel, Textiles and Manufactured) £ Food, Beverages, and Tobacco— 
Fibres— | ‘Pobacco, Cigars, ete, 
Piece Goods—Coéton and Linen os | 3,276,381 cate ae ‘st Bae sea a 
Silk and Velvet -| 2s789,081 |] gigh BY, Fak Ble See Sa, BF 
Woollen tee] 982.655 : no a : 
Canvas and Duck... 316,567 Butter .. ns ie oF 373, 582 
Hessians, ete. ++ 297,488 || Vegetable Substances ae Tnmanufac- 
Other ea oi $91,173 tured Fibres— 
Bags and Sacks .. oi ‘it fg 946,163 Copre vs 24 oe Se es 701,013 
Sewing Cottons, ete. .. Pr i 881,124 || Linseed... a oe ae ais 290,443 
Socks and Stockings .. ts a 610,653 Kapok .. ue 6 ey 227 ,305- 
Trimmings and Ornaments .. -.' 831,859 Gums and Resins sta an Me 204,401 
Fortine: 162,3 
Oe OFAN DSS oe " Seean Paper and Stationery— 
Hate andCans we St ia 412,987 Printing Paper .. a | 1,488,535 
Gloves Beehey ees sl aos Books (printed)... =... w. | 623,755. 
oN sete ee ae ne BE GESO | Writing Paper .. 06. we | RAT, BAD 
Oils, Fats, Waxes— 
> Iyinit, 9 99: 
Machines and Manufactures of Metal— oe ee % 2, i. eens 
Electrical Machinery and Appliances, 3,655,746 , Lubricating (Mineral) OW. --| 388,681 
Other Motive Power anehineey i 794,053 || Other Classes— 
Printing Machinery .. oa 256,218 |) Timber .. sits ea ae «-| 2,645,337 
Sewing “Machines ad me e 242,779 |; Rubber, crude .. <* re Ls 691,204 
Other “Machinery he me ..| 2,532,193 Rubber Tyres .. a5 656,122 
Tron and Steel— Other Rubber Mannfactur es. ma 348,745 
Plate and Sheet .. Ae ..| 1,481,838 Glass and Glassware .. wy 586,537 
Other... o. «-|  757,$22 Musical Instruments and Parts ie 448,740 
Metal Pipes a nnd. Tubes, ete, aie aif 602,245 Jewellery and Precious Stones 490,515 
Jools of Trade .. a ae 439,945 Crockery and other Household Ware 305,181 
Vehicles and parts he os ..| 4,278,516 Films for Kinematographs .. ay 226,407 
Platedware and Cutlery ee ae 393,058 Timepieces Sin 363,780 
Other Metals and Metal Manu- Gramophones, ete. ,and Records 1, 217,296 
factures at a “A «| 2,822,743 Fancy Goods se aes es ae 531,179 


The United Kingdom is the main source of supply of most. of the manu-- 
factured articles imported into New South Wales, the largest items being 
piece goods, valued at over £5,000,000 in 1927-28; machinery and metal 
manufactures—-notably vehicles and parts, iron and steel, and electrical 
cable and wire—floor coverings, printing paper, and whisky. The principal, 
products of other European countries imported into New South Wales are: 
as follow:—France, silk piece goods, trimmings and ornaments, apparel, 
paper manufactures, rubber tyres, and toilet preparations; Switzerland, silk 
piece goods, trimmings and ornaments, timepieces; Belgium, glass; Nether- 
lands, electrical appliances and gin; Norway, fish, paper, dressed timber;. 
Sweden, paper, dressed timber, matches, and wood pulp; Italy, pneumatic 
tyre covers, silk piece goods, felt hats; Germany, machinery, tools of trade, 
cutlery and other metal manufactures, timepieces, pianos, gloves, trimmings. 
and ornaments, lace, silk piece goods, and toys; from Czecho Slovakia, 
glassware. The items of Eastern origin include the following :—From Japan, 
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ipiece goods of silk and cotton, timber, raw siik; from India, bags and sacks, 
“hessian and other jute goods, ‘goatskins, tea, rice, linseed; from Ceylon, tea, 
coecanuts, and crude rubber; from British Malaya, rubber and spices; 
‘from China, tea, nuts, and vegetable paint oils; from Netherlands East 
Tndies, kapok, petroleum oils, tea, rubber and hemp; from the Philippine 
fslands, timber. 

‘The products of the United States are imported in large quantities, ¢.g., 
machines and machinery of various kinds, tools, motor vehicles and parts, 
cther metal manufactures, oils, tobaceo, film for kinematographs, timber, 
covers for rubber tyres, nmusical instruments, tinned fish, cotton piece goods, 
cotton yarns, and socks and stockings. The principal imports of Canadian 
origim are paper, tinned fish, cutlery, motor chassis, machinery, rubber tyres, 
and timber. Undressed timber is usually the principal item of import from 
New Zealand, and in 1927-28, butter, oats, and gold were imported in large 
quantities. Copra is imported from various South Sea Islands, rock phos- 
phates from Nauru and Ocean Island, precious stones from South Africa, 
oils from Persia, dates from Mesopotamia, asbestos from Central America, 
asphalt, bitumen, etce., from Mexico, and gold from New Guinea and Papua. 


Articnes or Exporr. 

The exports of Australian produce consist mainly of raw materials. In 
regard to such commodities as wool, wheat, etc., for which there is constant 
pen the quantity available for export depends matnly on local seasonal 
conditions, but the exportation of industrial metals is influenced to a greater 
extent oy market prices, and a movement up or down reacts promptly on the 
productive activity. The value of the trade in practically all the eommodi- 
ties enumerated in the table depends on the prices prevailing in the oversea 
markets, Partienlars of the principal commodities exported during 1927-28 
are.shown below in comparison with the annual average during the five 
year ended 30th June, 1927. 


Australian Pr oduce Esported. 


Per cent. of 


Commodity, . ace ts Sa ——— ini a Total Value. 
“Anihial Annual | | 
Average, 1927-28. 1927-28. 19: Te | 1927-28. 
j | 
ied PM re, ie cll See sae | ame eee ar ia 
Wocl—greary ... 1b. 2 oy 468, 637 |314,747,186 22,032,170 (26,892,422; 43:9 543 
scoured... lb. rs 32,578 24,592,623 | 2,734,787 | 3,088,600 is) | 63 
tops. ... 1b.) 3 3787 053 | 1,638,546 | “865,084 339,175) 1-7 Ke 
a ae 25,632,041 '30,320,197 j Si | 61 3 
hivealilbidesee dsl ool © A. eae 3,881,559 | 4,550,265} 771 92 
Meats—frozen i | j ‘ 
Mutton and lauwnb I.! 34,409,066 | 17,670,829 STO, O41 | 410, 745 1:8 | 8 
Other dee Sas ee . 458,170 458,371 Of 7 
Tinned, etc. ... Aut ne ose 213,971 185,94 ' “4 ) “4 
‘Leather .., a6 Sik 24 Sects 33! ea 8 a 
Tallow... wee GWE. 331,065 283, 593,523 457,255 | 1:2 9 
Butter... sats Ih, 22,169,505 | 20,820,834 1,565,259 | 1,392,797 al 2°8 
Wheat ... ..cental, 7,369,023 2,971,449 | 3,941,998 | 1, 4a, 290 | A 2-9 
Plour bay .. cental| 2,825,659} 2,015,840 | 1,806,226 1,385,299 ! 3°6 2°6 
Lead —Pig and matte | 
ewt.| 1,600,076| 1,494,684 2,483, O10 | 1,637,207 | 5:0 3°3 
Tin—Ingots ..._ owt. 29,899 26,27" 370, 4il 340,419 7 7 
Coal ot . tons, 1,004,135 546,075 1,114,981 620,929 272 | 1+ 
Timber, undvessed | | 
sup. [t.! 24,968,226 36,576,815 406,802 285,053 8 ‘6 
Bnilion and specie —...! a8 Bo 2,85i,.401 | 2,071,413} 5-7 42 
Alt other Mi ae ae ey 3,571,332 | 3,736,945 7-1 7d 
Total aes 50,173,489 [49,493,520 1 100-0 | 100-0 
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Tn 1927-28, the exports of wocl and of skins and hides were above the 
average of the previous quinquennium, and there were decreases in respect 
of the other stable products, notably wheat and flour, frozen meats, lead and 
coal. 


The value of the exports of domestic products depends mainly on the 
wool trade, which supplied 61.3 per cent. of the total value in 1927-28, The 
value of the wool sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 1927-98 was 
241,553 and the direct exports to other European countries in the aggre- 
ste reached over 16 millions sterling, including France £5,951,997, Germany 
£,595,710, Belgium £3,377,805, Italy £1,361,508, and Russia £874,895. Japan 
purchased wool to the value of £6,050,709, and the United States £889,478. 


Skins and hides represented 9.2 per cent. of the exports of Australian pro- 
duec in 1927-38. The United States received the largest portion, viz., 
£29,047,343, Great Britain and Northern Ireland £964,991, Germany 
£249,521, and sheepskins to the value of £900,001 were sent to France. 


The exports of butter and meat were equivalent to 2.8 per cent. and 1.9 
per cent. respectively. The United Kingdom received the bulk of these 
produets, viz., butter £989,358 and meat £611,825. Meat valued at £135,672 
and butter at £160,436 were sent to Eastern countries. 


Leather and tallow are important items of the export trade. The leather 
exported to the United Kingdom in 1927-28 was valued at £100,180, and 
to Eastern ports at £190,806. The principal countries to which tallow was 
consigned were Japan £241,356 and Great Britain £62,926. 

Wheat aud flour represented 5.5 per cent. of the value of Australian pro- 
ducts exported in 1927-28, The value of the wheat sent to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland was £758,875, Italy £209,103, Sweden £159,564 and to 
Germany £92,700. The principal markets for flour were: Great Britain 
£110,147 Egypt £315,997, British Malaya £238,658, Netherlands Mast Indies 
£267,557, aud Philippine Islands £94,987. 

Among the industrial metals lead and tin showed a proportion of 4 per 
cent. of the exports in 1927-28. The bulk of the metal trade was with the 
United Kingdom, viz., copper ingots £109,339, pig lead £1,462,984, and tin 
£87,517. Pig lead seut to Japan was valued at £85,228. New Zealand 
received tin ingots £61,598. Tin valued at £191,127 was consigned to the 
United States. The figures for New South Wales, however, do not include 
the products of the Broken Hill mines which are dispatched oversea from 
South Austrahan ports. 

The value cf the coal exported represented 1.4 per cent. in 1927-28. New 
Zealand, which usually prevides the main outlet, received 312,804 tons, 
valued at £391,347, and the exports to Eastern ports amounted to 157,389 
tons, valued at £173,245. Coke, 31,566 tons valued at £58,891, was sent to 
New Caledonia. Undressed timber, 11,538,442 super. feet, valued at £187,664 
was exported to New Zealand. 

Sausage casings to the value of £163,533 and pearlshell £121,144 were sent 
to the United States of America, tobacco valued at £140,352 to New Zealand 
and the Pacific Islands, talking machines £111,057 to New Zealand, and a 
yessel valued at £200,000 was transferred to Great Britain. 


There has been a marked decrease in the export trade in a number of 
food commodities such as tinned meat, condensed milk, jams, biscuits, ete., 
which were exported in large quantities during the war period. The readiness 
with which production was increased then to meet the extraordinary demand 
is evidence of the fact that there is ample scope for development, and the 
subsequent decline in trade points to the. necessity for securing new markets, 
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There is a fairly large re-export trade in provisions and manufactured 
articles with New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, and other South Sea 
islands, but the principal item is copra, which is transhipped at Sydney te 


European ports. 
re-exported + 
valued at 


and 72,655 ewt., £ 


also two ve 
portant 
goods, £116,0 
L manu 


sugar, £51,064; 


Bets 


items of for 
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to France, 79,755 ewt., 


be ne 


Hzports—Ships’ Stores. 


During the year ended June, 1928, the quantity of copra 
$7,225 ewt., valued at £481,876 


, including 263,218 ewt., 


rred abroad, the value being £306,000. 
1 produce re-exported during the year were picce 
-y, £299,353; vehicles, £68,394; metals and other 
; tea, £97,094; vice, £46,977; oils, £67,822 + 
tobacco, cigars, aud cigarettes, £101,793. 


£84,314, to the Netherlands, 


Other im- 


The figures relating to the exports, as shown in the foregoing tables, do- 


not include exports-in the form of ships’ stores. 


This is an important 
from the following state- 


branch of the trade of the State, as will be seen 
ment of the value of ships’ stores exported in 1911 and in each year since 
1921 :-— 
Ships’ Stores Exported. 
pio cnoet 
30th June. F 
; Rem Other Produce. Total. 
£ £ £ 
1911* 339,700 76,547 916,247 
1921 2,028,728 300, 969 2,329,697 
1922 1,915,084 160,268 | 2,075,352 
1923 2,018,821 118,703 2,137,524 
1924 1,859,243 147,861 2,007,104 
1925 1,595,305 226,561 | 1,822,166 
1926 1,906,153 322,007 2928 160 
1927 1,608,241] 142,009 1,750,250 
1928 1,485,085 93,737 | 1,578,775 


The most important items 
in 1927-28 were bunker coal, 
3,215,100 Ib., £79,306; other 
ib., £23,397; butter, 527,689 Ib., £36,919; flour, 
and heer, 111,100 gallons, £24,265; preserved milk, 489,755 lb., £14,580. 


be Calendar Year, 


of Australian produce exported as ships’ stores: 
841,227 tons, valued at £1,085,602; meat, fresh, 
meats, £81,202; fish, fresh or frozen, 580,328. 
7,080 centals, £11,216; ale 


The 


chief item of foreign produce was oil, 1,713,155 gallons, valued at £32,598. 


general. 


Customs anp Excise Tarirrs. 


The Customs tariff is contained in the Customs Tariff Act, 1921-1928: 
There are three tariffs, viz., (1) British preferential, (2). intermediate, (3) 


The British preferential tariff applies to products of the United 


Kingdom, and by proclamation it may be applied, wholly or in part, to any 
part of the British Dominions, if the Tariff Board, in view of reciprocal 
arrangements, has reported upon the question and the Federal Parliament 
has agreed. Under similar conditions the intermediate tariff may be applied 
in respect of goods from any part of the British Dominions or from a 
The general tariff is imposed on all goods to which the 
other tariffs do not apply. In 1925 an amending Custom Act made mate- 
rial alterations in the conditions under which the British preferential 


foreign country. 


tariff is applied. 
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The tariff list includes a number of datics which may be deferred wpon 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board until the date when, in the opinion 
of the Board, the goods will be produced locally in reasonable quantities and 
af satisfactory quality. The items include iron and steel sheets, plain, 
corrugated, and galvanised; hoop-iron and other items of metal manufac- 
tures; aeroplanes; ships; soda, citric and tartaric acid, and cream of 
tartar; writing paper; woollen yarns. 


A.number of alterations in the Custom rates were made in September, 
1925, when a new tariff schedule was introduced into the Federal Parlia- 
ment with the object. of assisting some branches of the textile industry and 
the engineering trades. The duty on petroleum and ghale oils for use in 
motor-driven vehicles using public roads was increased in August, 1926, by 
2d. per gallon. The revised rates are: British preferential, 24d.; tee 
mediate and general tariffs, 8d. per gallon. In November, 1927, there was 
ancther revision of the tariff to provide additional protection to Australian 
industries by increasing duties on such items as butter and cheese, potatoes, 
and rice, textiles, and products of metal and machinery works. Increased 
preference was afforded to British industries in respect of a number of im- 
portant items, e.g., gloves, lace, motor chassis, ete., and a number of revenus- 
producing ieee were reduced or abolished. 


Reciprocal trade treaties are in operation in respect of New Zealand and 
Canada. A measure of preference is accorded to the territories of Papua 
and New Guinea in terms of an Act which commenced on ist April, 1926, 
certain tropical products imported direct therefrom being free of duty. A 
veciprocal trade treaty with South Africa, which commenced in 1906, was 


abrogated in July, 1926. 


Reciprocity with New Zealand was introduced in 1922. The British pre- 
ferential tariff is applied generally to goods produced in New Zealand, 
and special rates have been fixed in relation to certain commodit The 
British. preferential rates are charged also on goods transhipped from New 
“Zealand, which would have been classified under the British preferential 
tariff if they had been imported direct from the country of origin to 
Australia. The New Zealand Re-exports Act, 1924, which commenced on 
1st October, 1925, provides that when foreign goods are re-exported to 
Australia from New Zealand the value for duty shall be the sum of the 
following :—(a) The current domestic value in the country of origin, o 
charges for placing goods f.o.b. at port of export to New Zealand, (¢) 1 
per cent. of the sum of (a) + (0), (d) 10 per cent. of the sum of the ae 
going amounts. In 1926 it was agreed reciprocally that unless by mutual 
arrangement a custom duty shall not be imposed, nor an existing rate in- 
ereased, on the products of either country entering the other until six 
months’ notice has been given. 


‘The tariff treaty with Canada was brought into operation on 1st October, 
1925. 


The Department of Trade and Customs issues an official guide to the 
tariff which shows in detail a classification, for purposes of duty, of all 
articles of import, and the rates of tax. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-22, provides for 
the imposition of special customs duties to prevent the dumping of forcign 
goods in Australia to the detriment of local industvics e to safeguard th 1G 
preference accorded to the United Kingdom under the ti 
which are additional to those payable under the teriff, 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board. 
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The excise tariff is contained in the Excise Tariff Act, 1921-1928. The 
-dutiable goods are beer, spirits, saccharin, starch made from imported rice, 
tobaceo, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff. 


Customs and Excise Revenue. 


The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales under each division of the tariff 
during the years ended June 1911, 1921, 1927, and 1928. Sydney is an im- 
portant distributing centre for the whole of Australia, consequently the 
collections include receipts on account of goods which, in the course of 
trade, were transferred to and consumed in other States. A notable instance: 
is the excise collected in New South Wales on cigarettes made locally, though 
more than half the output of the factories is exported subsequently to 
other parts of the Commonwealth. On the other hand, the receipts do not 
include duties on goods transferred from other States for consumption in 
New South Wales:— 


Net Collections during year ended 30th June. 


Tariff Division. = [ 


1911. 1921. | 1927. 1928. 
: ; ane 
Customs— £ £ £ : £ 
1. Stimulants, Ale, Beer, etc.| 1,109,212 832,473 1,499,954; 1,517,182 
2. Narcotics ... He wea 596,426 1,013,607 1,454,562) 1,562,553 
3. Sugar 67,438 1,206 6,619 6,296 
4, Agricultural Products and | 
“Groceries. 3 354,855 339,997 697,508) 634,976 
5. Apparel and Textiles... 822,576 2,626,199 2,461,386) 2,425,505. 
6. Metals and Machinery... 477,766 2,050,953 2971, 994) 2,386,228 
7. Oils, Paints, and Varnishes 92,800 231,733 825,532 983,011 
8. Earthenware, etc. ... wl 128,593 | 276,091 226 3860 324,566 
9. Drugs and Chemicals val bopees | 214,132 254,854 257,902 
10. Wood, Wicker, etc. a 156,632 | 214,043 553,347 761,170 
11. Jewellery and Fancy Goods| 120, 325 395,041 520,650 504,945 
12. Leather and Rubber ao 110,351 | 284,894 832,055 613,149 
13. Paper and Stationery sed 83,521 490,762 350, 606 365,262 © 
14, Vehicles... is 66,317 361,343 1,310,583; 1,090,941 
15. Musical Insti uments an 50,707 | 112,997 230,860 176,706 
16. Miscellaneous sly oa 104, 395 323,468 510,028 468,452 
Other Receipts... tes 12,678. 29,043 35,734 27,848 
Total, Custom Duties...) £4,306,952 £9,797,982 |£14,1438, 182' £14,050,692 


Excise — 
Beer on. vee ees wee} = 210,728 2,019,397 | 2,299,198] 2,395,044 
Spirits 0 00 eee ee] «119,169 677,537 793,665 770,445 
Starch ... on a x 507 sae 172 44 
Sugar... ot ict aes 261,758 at ae 
Tobacco...  -. + ~~ we] -188,768 586,760 762,273] 740,450 
Cigars 0.0 wee 958 18,072 17,657 16,955 
Cigarettes een 250,093 1,721,252 | 1,822,316! 1,856,883 
Licenses—Tohacco ... a 858 2,905 4,573 4,828 
Other 2.00 ee 1,401 1,574 i 


” 


Total, Excise Duties ...|£1,084,235 | £5,027,497 | £5,70' 50) £5,784,649 


Total, Customs ana Excise 
Duties ook ve ...| £5,341, 187 }£14,825,479 ' £19,843,452 £19,835, 542 


The customs revenue increascd more than threefold during the period 
under review, and the excise revenue was more than five times greater in 
1997-28 than in 1911. The excise duties now contribute 29 per cent. of the 
customs and excise revenue as compared with 19 per cent. in 1911. Nearly 
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45 per cent. of the customs and excise revenue is obtained from duties on 
stimulants, etc., and narcotics, viz., £8,853 /512 in 1927-28, as compared with. 
£2,385,349 in 1911. These amounts were equivalent to £3 13s. 9d. and £1 8s. 
per head of population in the respective years. 


Notwithstanding increases of 100 per cent. or more in the rates of duty, 
the customs collections in respect of stimulants, ale, beer, etc., imcreased 
by only 36 per cent. between 1911 and 1927-28. The excise on beer and 
spirits rose from £329,897 to £3,165,489. The excise revenue from tobacco and 
cigarettes also has increased in a remarkable degree. The duties in respect 
of the group, apparel and textiles, yielded the largest amount of the customs 
revenue in 1927-28, next in order being metals and machinery, narcotics, 
and stimulants. The revenue from customs duties on vehicles increased. 
from £66,317 in 1911 to £1,210,583 in 1926-27, and declined to £1,090,941 
in the following year. 


The following table shows the net collections of Customs and Excise 
revenue in New South Wales during five years ended June, 1928 :— 


Year ended 30th June. 


Collections. reaches Fins = 

1924, 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 

£ £ £ £ z 
Customs Duties... --| 10,988,803 | 11,645,992. | 12,472,972 | 14,143,152 | 14,050,692 
Excise Duties .. --| 5,105,913 | 5,182,741 | 5,470,900 | 5,696,776 | &,779,S21 
Licenses .. 2% x 4,998 4,732 4,930 4,574 4,828. 
Total £) 16,099,214 | 16,833,465 | 17,948,802. | 19,843,482 | 19,825,241 

; - 
£sda|/ £934) £8a— a4) £5da) £8 4. 
Per head of population 765 8| 79 4 7 16 3 § 91; 85 8 
| I 
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SHIPPING. 

Owing to the geographic position of New South Wales, the progress of the 
national industries is dependent to an unusual degree upon shipping 
facilities. Therefore, efficient transport services are essential to maintain 
yegular and speedy communication and to place the staple products upon 
distant markets in a satisfactory condition without unduly increasing the 
cost. In the construction of modern ships special provision is made for 
refrigerated cargoes, and improved methods of carrying perishable pro- 
ducts has promoted the growth of a permanent export trade in such com- 
modities as butter, frozen meat, and fruit. 


ContRoL or SHIPPING. 

Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping of 
New South Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by the laws of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
and buoys, and quarantine. 

Special legislation relating to navigation and shipping is contained in the 
Federal Navigation Act, 1912-26. It is drafted on the lines of the 
Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navigation Acts of New South Wales 
and embodies the rules of an international convention for Safety of Life at 
Sea signed in London in 1914. 

The provisions of the Act apply to ships registered in Australia, also to 
other British ships on round voyages to or from Australia. The Governor- 
General may suspend its application to barges, fishing boats, pleasure 
yachts, missionary ships, or other vessels not carrying passengers or goods 
for hire; and the High Court of Australia has decided that clauses relating 
to manning, accommodation, and licensing do not apply to vessels engaged 
in purely intra-state trade. 

A ship may not engage in the coasting trade of Australia unless licensed 
to do so, and a license may not be granted to a ship in receipt of a foreign 
subsidy. Licensees, during the time their ships are so engaged, are obliged 
to pay to the seamen wages at current rates ruling in Australia, and, in the 
ease of foreign vessels, to comply with the same conditions as to manning 
and accommodation for the crew as are imposed on British ships. Power 
ig reserved to the Minister for Trade and Customs to grant permits, under 
certain conditions, to unlicensed British ships to engage in the coasting 
trade if a licensed British ship is not available for the service, or if the 
service by licensed shipping is inadequate. A permit may be continuing, 
ov for a single voyage. 

The Governor-General may suspend by proclamation the operation of the 
foregoing provisions, and under certain conditions he may grant permission 
to British ships to carry tourist traffic between ports in the Commonwealth 
and the territories, such traffic to be exempt from the provisions of the 
Navigation Act relating to the coasting trade of Australia. 

The part of the Navigation Act which relates to pilotage has not yet been 
brought into operation, and this service is regulated under the State 
Navigation Act of 1901. 

The State Department of Navigation exercises control over the ports of 
New South Wales, and administers the Harbour and Tonnage Rates Act, 
1920, which authorises the collection of shipping rates and port dues, except 
in Sydney Harbour, which is subject to the control of the Sydney Harbour 
Trust. be eyes , 
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Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Com- 
monwealth in terms of the Quarantine Act, 1908-24, and arrangements may 
be made with the State Government to aid in carrying out the law. The 
Act defines the vessels, persons, animals, plants, and goods which are 
subject to quarantine, and provides for examination, detention, and segre- 
gation in order to prevent the introduction or spread of disease or pests. 
Imported animals or plants may not be landed without a permit granted by 
a quarantine officer. The master, owner, and agent of a vessel ordered into 
quarantine are severally responsible for the expenses, but the Common- 
wealth Government may undertake to bear the cost in respect of vessels 
trading exclusively between Australasian ports. Quarantine expenses in 
the case of animals and goods are defrayed by the importer or owner. 

Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined by quarantine oificers. 
only at the first port of call in Australia wuliess they have travelled along 
the northern trade route, when they are inspected again at the last port of 
eall. The quarantine station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney 
Harbour, near the entrance to the port. 

The liability of shipowners, charterers, etc., in regard to the transportation 
of goods is defined by the Sea-Carriage Acts passed by the State and the 
Commonwealth Parliaments. The State Act passed in 1921 applies to the 
intra-state trade, and the Commonwealth Act of 1924 applies to the inter- 
state and the outward oversea trade. 


INTERSTATE AND OVERSEA SHIPPING. 

The figures in this chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of particulars. 
concerning ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, which are not. 
included in the official shipping records. Where tonnage is quoted it is net. 
tonnage. 

Vessels intered and Cleared. 

In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a vessel is 
treated as an entry once and as a clearance once for each voyage to and. 
from New South Wales, being entered at the first port of call, and cleared 
at the port from which it departs. The repeated voyages of every vessel are: 
included. 

The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels which 
arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various years 
since 1901, with the average net tonnage per vessel, are shown in the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


Year ended Entries. Clearances. Tonmeee 
30th June. ; a per 
Vessels, Net Tonnage. Vessels. | Net Tonnage. Vessel. 

1901* 2,760 4,133,200 2,953 | 4,274,101 | 1,498 
1911* 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 6,833,782 2,177 
1921 3,019 7,123,331 3,023 7,122,209 2,358. 
1922 2,891 7,182,341 2,883 7,065, 996 2,468. 
1923 3,031 8,326,182 3,012 | 8,260,309 2,745 
1924 3,318 8,908,077 3,320 8,985,787 2,698" 
1925 3,189 9,089,861 3,155 9,014,810 2,354 
1926 2,945 8,534,292 2,906 8,495,031 2,910 
1927 3,229 9,084,476 3,267 9,213,319 2,817 
1928 3,089 8,674,540 3,041 8,705,497 2,859 


* Year ended 31st December. 

The shipping trade of New South Wales increased by 27 per cent. 
between 1921' and 1925. In the following year there was a decrease of 11°5 
per cent., attributable mainly to industrial strife locally and in Great 
Britain and to a shrinkage in the exports of wheat. In 1926-27 the tonnage 
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was the largest on record, then it declined by 5 per cent. in the following 
year, when there was a smaller quantity of wheat available for oversea 
export and a marked diminution in the eoal trade. 

The average size of the vessels engaged in trade with New South Wales 
rose from 1,500 tons in 1901 to 2,177 tons in 1911. There was a decline 
during the war period, when scarcity of shipping caused smaller vessels 
to be commissioned for oversea voyages, but in recent years there has been 
a fairly steady increase. 

The number of vessels which entered in ballast during 1927-28 was 480, 
their aggregate net tonnage being 896,263 tons, or 10.8 per cent. of the 
total. The clearances in ballast consisted of 191 vessels, 555,703 tons (net), 
or only 6.4 per cent. of the total tonnage cleared. 

Sailing vessels are not engaged extensively in the trade of New South 
Wales. They represented only a small proportion of the total tonnage in 
1927-28, when the entries included 16 sailers with an aggregate tonnage of 
18,596 tons, and the clearances 13 vessels, 18,527 tons. 

A. comparison of the shipping of the Australian States shows that the 
tonnage trading to and from New South ‘Wales is far in excess of the 
figures of any other State. The following statement shows the entries and 
elearances during the year ended 30th June, 1998, excluding the coastal 
trade:— : 


Interstate and Oversea. 
State. | Entries. Clearances, 
Vessels, | Net Tonnage. | Vessels. | Net Tonatge, 
—-——- Sa ee ec, a U om 

New South Wales ... -| 3,039 8,674,540 3,041 8,705,497 
Victoria veel 2,589 6,844,809 2,608 6,869,313 
Queensiand ... 4 951 3,031,511 942 3,030,8¢8 
South Australia | 1,858 4,873,181 1,392 | 5,011,085 
Western Australia ... ssf 792 3,795,310 812 | 3,806,078 
"Pasmania nie / 1118 | 1,469516 | 1,115 | 1,488,685 
Norther Territory 54 125,533 45 121,451 

i 

] 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 

The majority of the vessels engaged in the trade of the State of New 
South Wales are under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother 
eountry and British possessions being controlled chiefly by shipowners of 
the United Kingdom, and the interstate trade by Australian shipping com- 


panies. 


In the table below the British and the foreign shipping are shown 
under distinctive headings. 


Net Tonnage Entered aud C 


eared. Percentage. 
1 { 
Australian. pS iri Foreign. | Total. Australian, ein. Foreign. 
3,348,502 | 3,714,217 | 1,344,589 8,407,301 39°8 44-9 16:0 
4,645,195 | 6,594,649 2,416,073 | 13,655,917 346 43-3 | V7 
4,739,555 | 6,739,914 | 2,766,071 | 14,245,540 33-30 | 47-3 19-4 
| 5,659,061 6,825,443 | 1,765,833 | 14,248,337 39°7 | 47-9 12-4 
5,824,694 | $,345,022 2,413,775 | 16,586,491 35-1 6093 14°6 
6,739,951 | 8.512.086 | 2,641,747 [17,893,784 | 37-7 475 147 
6,119,983 i $921,552 3,063,136 | 18,102,671 33°8 49°3 16:9 
5,540,38¢ | $389,138 | 3,099,799 | 17,029,323 | 325 49°3 18:2 
6,448,697 | 8,768,280 ) 3,080,818 | 18,297,795 35°3 479 16°8 
5,799,805 | 8,396,707 | 3,188,525 | 17,380,037 | 33-4 48-3 18:3 


* Year ended 31st December. 


t 
i 
| 
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The Australian tonnage increased by over 1,300,000 tons between 1901 
and 1911, but ten years later the tonnage was only slightly higher than 
in 1911. The apparent lack of progress was due in a measure to the fact 
that the owners who are associated as the Australian Steamship Owners’ 
Federation arranged to run their vessels as one fleet, entailing fewer 
voyages. During the four years 1921-24 there was a marked increase in the 
Australian tonnage and in the year ended June, 1924, it was larger by 
over 2,000,000 tous than in 1921. In the following years the activities of the 
Australian shipping were curtailed and there were successive reductions 
of 620,000 tons and 580,000 tons. In 1926-27 there was a substantial 
improvement, then another decline. 


Particulars relating to the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
New South Wales in 1913, 1922-23 and 1927-28, are shown in greater detail 
ir n the fol llowing cere e — 


- nbvies and Clearances. Net Tonnage— 
7 = = = -- Perceutage of each 
Nationality i 1913.* 23. j 1927-28. nality. 
of Shipping. | = = = = => = = 
Scien Net Toc Net Ne Net ii2 oa.08 Barat: 
| Vessels. Tommage. Vessels. Totnae. \V essels. Tonnage. 1913.* |1922-23./1927-28, 
Seana a teen Nc eg eaten diners Se i treet 
British-- 
Australia | 8,221] 6,711,398) 5,080 | 5,824,694) 5,116 | 5,799,805 g3"4 
New Zealand al 771 | 1,359,128 PASE 248,641 396 834,010 48 
Great Britain «1,589 | 6,081,117 1,682 | 7,548,841 1,433 | 7,052,248 40-6 
Other British -f 22 30,459 202 550,540 175 510,419 29 
ero | —— | —-—__. ———— | —_. = 9 ee _ 
Total .. .-| 6,18 |£3,182,112| 5,248 14,196,512 S17 
foreign -- H 
Denmark .. me 2 768 18 28 90,735 0 4 5 
France | 1A0 318,252 110 2: 230, 629 115 259.977 19 14 1s 
Germany .. oe 487 | 1,533,728 30 81,127 107 417,679 975 | ard 
italy . wet 2g 47,770 28 é 46 197,503 3 6 li 
Netherlands” ares 52 128, S70 11i 110 334,506 8 a4 a2 
Norway a nicl 183 353,843 93; 247, 778 145 458,971 22 15 26 
Sweden ae --| 23 57,642 59 166.964 61 179.410 “4 1:0 ist 
Japan es ws 103 332,471 186 616,898 1i7 600,983 20 37 35 
United States of 
America . a 148,843 143 73,728 167 584,075 "9 29 at 
Other Nationalities 50 89,292 17 35,5938 4 12,946 6 2. 4 sf 
——_ VO ae | eee oil OS (emer nies eee Eee ee 
Total .. i 1,155 | 3,606,490 795 ; 2,413,775 960 | 5,183,525 18°6 14°6 18°3 
Grand Total ..| 6,768 |16,188,602 | 6,045 16,586,491 6,080 |17,380,037 | 1000! 100°0|/ 1000 
\ 1 


= Year ended 31st December. 


In 1927-28 the proportion of Australian tonnage was somewhat lower than 
in 1913. The tonnage owned in Great Britain was higher, absolutely and 
velatively, than before the war, though it has declined since the year 
1922-93. There was a decided decrease in New Zealand tonnage between 
1918 and 1923, and it is still nearly 40 per cent. lower than before the 
-war, notwithstanding an improvement during the last five years. The 
shipping classified as other British included Canadian tonnage, which 
amounted to 275,215 tons in 1927-28. 


Tu 1913 the largest proportion of foreign tonnage was German, amounting 
to 9°5 per cent. of the total shipping. German ships were excluded in 1914, 
and did nct re-enter the trade until] 1922. Their tonnage represented 2.4 
per cent. of the total tonnage in 1927-28. During the war period, Japanese 
and American tonnage began to take an important part in the oversea trade 
of New South Wales, and between 1913 and 1920-21 the Japanese tonnage 
rose from 2 per cent. to 81 per cent., and the United States from 69 per 
cent. to 4°2 per cent. In the succeeding years a decrease occurred, but ship- 
ping belonging to these two nations represented 37 per cent. of the foreign. 
shipping in 1927-28. 
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French tonnage declined during the war and has not yet regained its 
former position in the trade of the State. Italian and Dutch lines have 
established regular services, and are absorbing a larger proportion of the 
oversea trade than before the war. 


The foreign tonnage in 1927-28 was 18.3 per cent. of the total, as com- 
pared with 14°6 per cent. in 1929-23, and 18°6 in 19138. 


Of the Australian tonnage, entrances and clearances in interstate trade 
amounted to 5,080,150 tons, or 88 per cent. and voyages in oversea trade 
to 719,655 tons, the tonnage to and from Great Britain being 292,399 tons, 
and New Zealand 181.057 tons. Of the other British tonnage, including: 
ships owned in Great Britain, 2,590,595 tons were entered from and 
cleared for interstate ports, and 2,713,369 tons plied between Australia and 
Great Britain. The tonnage belonging to other nations was employed 
chiefly in-the foreign trade. 


During the year 1927-28 the interstate cargo discharged at ports in New 
South Wales amounted to 1,712,724 tons, and the oversea to 2,275,833 tons, 
and the shipments to interstate ports represented 3,289,426 tons, and to 
oversea countries 1,594,084 tons. The interstate trade is carried for the most; 
part in Australian ships, and the nationality of the vessels in which oversea 
trade is carried is shown below :— 


1925-26. 1927-28. 
Nationality of Shipping. 
| Discharged.| Shipped. Discharged.| Shipped. Discharged.| Shipped. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Interstate Cargoes «| 1,613,036 3,038,259 1,768,175 3,713,721 1,712,724 3,289,426 
Oversea Cargoes. 7 ; | . 
Anstralia ... ae a 189,818 243,598 162,698 172,482 210,685 
New Zealand se we 60,073 476,411 67,179 88,534 314,235 
Great Britain oo .| 1,127,347 684,331 1,233,245 | 1,256,304 460,413 
Other British vee sea 73,997 68,275, | 67,496 | 57,099 34,190 
Total British w| 1,451,230 L£77,615 | 1,530,616 |) 1,574,419 1,019 9173 
i] at 
Denmark ... wee fd 76,936 14,107 44,707 ! 79,175 8.181 
France saa bas ee 20,826 66,912 18.916 ' 21,815 88,07z 
Germany ... is a 40,840 36,170 49,142 49,759 32,068 
Italy ose aes aha 25,711 73,178 26,008 18,585 22,913 
Japan es Sed ats 79,769 26,381 73,159 €6,678 44,995 
Netherlands ae sae 49,466 100,747 39,211 75,633 57,688 60,007 
Norway... are aka 137,742 99,633 192,228 102,302 156,708 46,648 
Sweden... ae we 88,937 39,384 95,673 35,553 89,595 34,750 
United States of Ainerica.. 94,502 33,055 119,260 32,968 158,045 35,905 
Other Foreign... oak 18,093 | 25,546 7,215 33 947 3,866 142, 
Total, Foreign ...| 682,822; 515,613 665,519 | 546,674 701,414 374,611 
| 
Total, Oversea ...| 2,084,052 1,993,228 2,196,135 1,925,622 2,275,833 1,394,084 
Grand Total -.-| 3,697,088 5,021,487 3,964,310 5,639,343 H 3,988,557 4,683,510 


In 1927-28 British vessels carried 69 per cent. of the oversea cargo dis- 
charged at ports in New South Wales and 73 per cent. of the cargo 
shipped abroad. 


DIRECTION OF Suippinc TRADE. 


The shipping records do not disclose the full extent of communication 
between New South Wales and other countries, as they relate only to 
terminal ports and are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, of 
which some are visited regularly by many vessels on both outward and 
inward journeys. But the following statement of the tonnage entered from 
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and cleared for interstate ports and oversea countries, grouped according to 
geographical position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shipping along the main trade routes since 1911:— 


1911. 1920-21. 1927-25. 

Australian States ee ...| 8,519 | 6,528,328 |) 3,206 6,382,297 | 3,781 | 8,697,410 
New Zealand... jes ..| 623 | 1,223,238 ; 769 | 1,473,057 404 | 992,884 
Europe 771 | 3,033,630! 582] 2,798,459 693 | 8,971,431 
Africa... a es an 59 114,035 81) 225,856 15 62,585 
Asia and Pacific Islands ao 710) 1,410,164 7 1,009 | 2,179,640 748 | 1,939,519 
North and Central America ...| 253 638,393 299 | 1,003,137 427 | 1,686,243 
South America ... ses .| 838} 708,129 96 | 183,694 12 29,965 

Total “is ae s2) 8,250 13,655,917 | 6,042 14,945,540 6,080 /17,380,037 

1 


Shipping to and from the other Australian States in 1927-28 was greater 
by 2,170,000 tons than in 1911, but a decrease was recorded in respect 
of the New Zealand trade. The tonnage engaged in trade with North and 
Central America was more than double the tonnage in 1911, but the South 
American trade, which was mainly for the export of coal, has lost its former 
importance. 


The interstate and oversea trade of New South Wales is confined practi- 
cally to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, and the 
distribution amongst the ports of the inward trade in 1901, 1911, and in the 
fast cight years, is shown in the following table. On each voyage a vessel 
is counted as an entry only at the first port of call in New South Wales and 
intra-state trade is excluded, therefore the figures do not indicate the total 
tonnage entered at each port. 


ee ee ee 
ended ni 
30th 
June. | vegsels, eee Vessels. sionnage Vessels. aaenaaes Vessels. aman ass 
! 
1901* | 1,884 2,953,511 702 1,936,178 53t 67,5587; 140 45,564 
1911* | 2,181 5,246,351 701 1 357,182 64 102,886 al 115,786 
1921 1,869 4,776,182 1,082 2,255,040 42 85,514 26 6,595 
1922 1,811 4,984,876 985 2,066,868 53 116,593 42 14,004 
1923 2,057 6,104,733 854 2,017,729 76 196,120 44 7.600 
1g24 2,163 6,371,362 1,012 2,3.15,187 83 193,672 54 17,856 
1925 2,062 6,522,773 1,004 2,468,129 74 181,930 49 17,029 
1926 1,988 6,204,313 826 4, LOL 83 243,918 48 | 21,870 
1927 2,174 6,809,172 880 i.691,909 90 241,208 rh) | 42,187 
1928 2,18 6,674,798 7933 7.°72,952 | 72 200,825 37 25,965 


* Year ended 31st 1s inber, + Wollongong, 
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Many vessels, including steamers engaged regularly in the trade of New 
South. Wales, discharge carge at Sydney, then proceed to Newcastle for 
coal. Such vessels are counted as entries at Sydney only, therefore the 
inward shipping of Neweastle is greatly in excess of the tonnage stated in 
the table. The trade of Port Kembla inereased as a result of the estab- 
lishment of important industries in the locality. The decline in the 
inward trade of other ports, as compared with the year 1911, was due mainly 
to the emission of Twofold Bay as a port of call for interstate vessels. 

The trade of the various ports, as indicated by the quantity of interstate 
and oversea cargo discharged and shipped, is shown by the following par- 
ticulars relating to the year 1927-28:— 


Cargo Discharged. Cargo Shipped. 
Port. et cath 8 = a 
Interstate. Oversea. Interstate. Oversea. 
{ 

Tons. Tons. Tons. } Tons. 
Sydney | 969,889 2,111,777 664,259 819,407 
Newcastle ! 726,118 133,776 2,477,640 511,933 
Port Kembla “ics | 22,146 30,280 100,863 49,265 
Other Ports os ees veel 576 = 46,664 18,479 
Total 1) 1,712,724 2,275,833 33289,426 1,304,084 


Hargours. AND ANCHORAGES. 


Along the coast of New South Wales, there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. 

There are four natural harbours where vessels of deep draught may enter, 
viz., Port Stephens, Broken Bay, Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) and 
Jervis Bay. Port Jackson ranks first by reason of extent, natural facilities, 
and volume of trade. Port Stephens, 21 nautical miles north of Newcastle, 
and Broken Bay at the mouth of the Hawkesbury River, have not been 
developed owing to proximity with Newcastle and Sydney Harbour respec- 
tively. Jervis Bay is 82 miles south of Sydney; part of the bay has been 
eeded to the Commonwealth Government as a port for Canberra, the 
Federal Capital. Newcastle is a bar harbour at the mouth of the Hunter 
River, where extensive accommodation has been provided for oversea 
shipping. Artificial harbours have been constructed at Coff’s Harbour, 
Wollongong, Port Kembla, Shellharbour, Kiama, and Ulladulla. With the 
exception of Port Kembla, they are useful only for small vessels. 

There are a number of estuarine harbours, but the entrances are usually 
blocked to some extent by sandbars, formed by the combined action of ocean 
currents and waves and wind. There are also numerous roadsteads or 
anchorages which afford shelter to vessels of moderate draught during 
southerly or south-easterly weather. Breakwaters and training-walls have 
been constructed to control the sand movement at the majority of the bar 
harbours, so that the navigating channels may be maintained with little 
difficulty, 

The shipping trade of the ports other than Sydney, Newcastle, and Port 
Kembla is relatively small. 


Sydney Harbour. 


Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South 
‘Wales. It has a safe entrance and deep waters, and its steep foreshores 
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provide good shelter for vessels at anchor. It is almost Jandlocked, re- 
sembling a lake rather than a seaport. The entrance, which is ‘three- 
quarters of a mile wide, lies between bluff theadlands, and faces eastward, 
so that it is protected from southerly gales, which expend their violence on 
North Head instead of sweeping directly into the harbour. 


At the Heads the depth of water is not less than 80 feet at low water, 
ordinary spring tide. ‘Near the entrance the fairway divides into two 
channels about half a mile long and over 700 feet wide. The depth is 
40 feet, and it could be inereased if required, as the bottom is sand and the 
ehanuels do not silt up when deepened. Very little allowance need be nade 
for scend, because the channels are protected by the headlands. They are 
well lighted and, by night as well as by day, they are navigable by the 
hargest vessels afloat. 

The total arca of Port Jackson is 14,284 acres, or about 22 square miles. 
The coastline, being irregular, is over 188 miles in length, and gives facili- 
ties for extensive wharfage. The area which may tbe designated the harbour 
proper, embraced by 75 miles of foreshores, i.e., below the Iron Cove, Parra- 
matta River, and Lane Cove bridges, and the Spit, Middle Harbour, covers 
8,980 acres. About three thousand acres have a depth ranging from 35 to 
160 feet at low water, ordinary spring tide, and excluding the fairway and 
the bays in which most of the shipping is accommodated at present, there 
are over 1,000 acres suitable for anchoring deep-sea vessels. The rise and 
fall of the tide in the harbour is from about 3 feet to 6 feet. 


The control of the Port was vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust in the 
year 1901. The Trust consists of three Commissioners appointed for a term 
of seven years, with control over the port and shipping, harbour hehts, 
buoys and wharves, and authority to undertake works for the preservation 
and improvement cf the port, to appropriate wharves, stores, ete., to speciat 
uses, and to levy rates ond charges in respect of vessels and goods and for 
the use of property. 

The Trust was debited with the value of the resumed property and 
improvements, amounting to £4,700,000 in 1901, and, by reason of extensive 
improvements effected under a comprehensive scheme of reconstruction, the 
capital debt, aa at 30th June, 1928, was £11,590,000. The shipping 
accommodation has been largely remcdelled, old wharves being replaced 
and new wharves and jetties and sheds constructed to keep pace with 
a rapidly increasing trade. The depth of water has been increased in 
various parts of the harbour, a sea-wall has been built, and the approaches 
have been improved. A roadway, 100 feet wide, has been constructed along 
the water-front from Circular Quay to Evskine-street, vin Walsh Bay, and 
it is being continued towards Pyrmont, where it will run along the frontage 
of an area which is being reclaimed at the head of Darling Harbour. The 
Pyrmont Bridge, which is a swing bridge across Darling Warbonr, will 
then be removed. 

Amongst the property under the administration of the Harbour Trust is 
a considerable area adjoining the water-front, embracing dwellings, shops, 
and stores. The area has been improved greatly by the demolition of old 
buildings to permit the widening of the streets and the erection of modern 
dwellings and of business premises and stores. 


The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre of the 
city, about 4 or 5 niles from the Heads. Excluding private lighter and 
ferry berths there are 76,107 fect of wharfage in Sydney Harbour. The 
principal wharves are leased to the varions shipping companies whose vessels 
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engage regularly in the trade of the port, and other wharves are reserved 
for vessels which visit the port occasionally. Details relating to the 
number and length of the berths are shown below :— 


Controlled by 


Private ‘ 
Sydney Harbour Ten vta on Total. 
Particulars. Trust. Whartage. | 
No. No. | No. | 
of Length. of Length. of Length. 
Berths. Berths. Berths, 
; 2 
Ship berths— feet. feet. feet. 
Oversea ser oe ise dee 66 | 34,322 14; 3,819 80 | 38,141 
Interstate ... on oe ee 24 9,242 3 516 27 9,758 


Intrastate ge 


Cross wharves adjoining ships’ berths 39 4,693 vue ee 39 4,693 
Harbour trade berths ... _ nie 19 | 4,633 | 30 4,160 49 8,793 
Ferry berths vie 7, Lok as 25 3,427 | om 25 3,427 

Total ... .. | 21L | 66,840; 52] 9,267 | 263 | 76,107 


The berths in Woolloomooloo Bay are used in connection with a general 
eversea trade, and the largest vessels visiting the port are accommodated 
there. Commodious sheds have been erected on the wharves and elec- 
trie conveyors installed. The southern portion of Circular Quay is used 
for ferry traffic, but several berths ave available on the eastern and western 
sides for oversea steamers. In Walsh Bay the waters are deep, and 
advantage was taken of the steep shore to increase the capacity of the jetties 
by erecting sheds of two storeys, the upper floors having access by means 
of bridges to streets on a higher level. Darling Harbour contains a large 
number of berths, and some of them are directly connected with the railway 
system. 


On a spit of land, known as Glebe Island, lying between Rozelle Bay and 
White Bay, works have been constructed to facilitate the shi Loot 
wheat. Grain brought by rail from the country districts may be un- 
loaded from the trucks, at the rate of $0,000 bushels per hour, into a large 
terminal elevator having a capacity of 6,500,000 bushels, and it may be 
delivered from the elevator into the holds of vessels at the rate of 60,009 
bushels per hour, four vessels being loaded simultancously. 


Special facilities are available along the waterside for other important 
classes of trade, such as wool stores fitted with appliances to expedite the 
handling of the staple product, and accommodation is reserved for the 
storage of hazardous goods. By private enterprise, a plant has been installed 
at Ball’s Head, where bunkers may be replenished rapidly with coal or oil. 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port, and the 
northern is used mainly for residential sites. The ferry steamers on which 
traffic is carried across the harbour are certificated as to seaworthiness by 
the Department of Navigation and licensed by the Sydney Harbour Trust. 
During 1927-28 certificates were issued to steamers in Port Jackson with 
an aggregate tonnage of 8,838 tons and capacity to carry 45,602 passengers. 
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In 1922 the Sydney Harbour Bridge Act was passed, and in accordance 
with its provisions tenders were invited for the construction of a bridge 
to span the harbour from Dawes’ Point to Milson’s Point. <A tender for 
the construction of an arch bridge was accepted, the contract price being 
£4,217,721. The bridge will provide for pedestrian, vehicular and railway 
traffic, and is to be completed in 1931. It was estimated that the approaches 
to the bridge will cost a further sum of £1,275,000, and land resumptions 
£250,000. A description of the bridge and particulars relating to the 
progress of the undertaking are published in the chapter relating to Roads 
and Bridges. 


There are nine islands in Port Jackson. Four are reserved as public 
pleasure resorts. ‘Garden Island is used as a depot by the Australian Navy. 
On Goat Island a repair depot has been established by the Harbour Trust, 
and three fire floats, with an aggregate capacity of 9,500 gallons per minute, 
are stationed there. Large graving docks are situated on Cockatoo Island 
and at Woolwich. Spectacle Island is used for the storage of explosives. 
Fort Denison, used formerly for defence purposes, is now a lighthouse and 
fog signal station. 


An account of the dock accommodation provided in Sydney Harbour is 
shown on a later page. 


The number and tonnage of vessels which entered Sydney Harbour during 
the last five years, as recorded by the Harbour Trust, are shown below. The 
figures differ from those in the table on page 73 as they include vessels 
engaged in the coastal trade of the State, also vessels which do not report 
to the Customs authorities on return from a journey to Neweastle for 
bunker coal :— 


Coastal Oversea and Interstate, Total Trade, 
(State). 
Year ended st se eaepee 
30th June, i | 
Number. ' Net Tonnage. | Nuniber. Net Tonnage. | Numbey. Net Tonnage, 
I ! 
1924 5,925 1,657,749 | 2,593 7,364,288 8,518 9,022,037 
- | | Bp = 
1925 5,610 1,605,920 | 2,482 7,525,755 8,092 9,131,675 
1926 5,289 1,484,157 2,363 | 7,233,613 7,852 8,717,779 
1927 5,740 | 1,667,968 2,626 7,879,005 $,366 9,546,978 
1928 5,261 | 1,612,012 2,539 7,600,283 7,800 9,212,295 
| ' 


The aggregate tonnage of vessels which entered the port of Sydney 
during the year 1926-27 was the largest on record. In the following year 
there was a decrease of 334,678 tons, due mainly to a smaller wheat harvest 
and a decline in the coal trade. The average net tounage of the oversea and 
interstate steamers in 1927-28 was 2,993 tons, as compared with 9,476 in 
19138. 

The number of sailing vessels is decreasing rapidly, and the number 
which entered in 1927-28 was only 52 with a tonnage of 53,897, as compared 
with 249 vessels and a tonnage of 124,328 in 1920-21. On the other hand 
the number of motor ships is increasing. The oversea and interstate vessels 
included 86 motor vessels, 303,695 tons (net) in 1925-26, and 188 of an 
aggregate net tonnage of 581,800 in 1927-28. 
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The following statement shows the latest tonnage figures, including 
eoastwise, for the principal ports of Australasia and the United Kingdom. 
The Reurest include tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, althouzh 
not recorded by the Customs Department :— 


Arrivals inel. [ (avivals incl. 
Port. Coastwise— Port. Coastwise--— 
Net ‘Tonnuge. || Net Tonnare. 


-lustralia— | Bngland— 
Sydney... - alee i eer Gacmudine' 26,212,623 
oe Birkenhead) ...| 16,136,982 
Port Adelaide SA , BLE 52 a Cardift ey) 8,990,298 
Bvchnner te 3361076 | Neweastl> andShuclds, 10,227,351 
bremantle ... wal 3,424,375» Seuthhampton an 11,165,715 
Townsville ial 1.061.944 4 Hull noe oe 5,638,534 
sox pag | Piymouth ... | 6,365,193. 
Hobart wie oe 885.639 | ~ ae E > r 
Albany ses ve 480,554. | Scotland— : 
Port Kembla eee 639,137 || Glasgow tae ..; 6,002,866 
| Greenock  ... wie 2,318,126) 
Leith ae sid 2,172,326 
New Lealund— hepeahanaee 
Wellington | 3.477,706 || Belfast we anf 4,871,945: 
Auekland ... aoe 2,492, 880 | Cark ... ve ‘vs 4,351,592. 
Lyttelton ... .| 1,907,384 | Dublin oe wef B,1LT,051 


The revenue and expenditure by the Sydney Harbour Trust during each 
of the last five years ave shown in the followimg statement, also tle capital 
debt at the end of each year :— 


| | H Expenditure. 
Yerr onded es i : wy — : Ee . 
Soth June. | ee \ Revenue. | Rene i Surplus. 
i oul Working | Gnd Re. | Interest, | Tobal Ex- 
Expenses. yyrvoments. | | penidivae. | 
== ee 7 ae | = r wat = 
; £ | £ | £ | | | no £ 
1924 /19,417,859| 897,357 | 247.007 | | 3 805,627 | 91,730 
1925 10.644, 488: | G70,402 | 247,542 | 4 809,984 | 160,418 
1926 10, 956,555 1 78 | 25asV17 | | 6, 852,548 | 163,330 
1927 \ tts 299,989 ie ,083, 854 | 273,412 | | S4.. 889,916 (| 193,939 
1925 999,43) yb ,078,293 | BU8.615 | | 51 928,815 | 149,478 
| 


\ i 
1 


During the year 1927-28, the revenwe represented 9.42 per cent. of the 
eapital debt, and the ratio of working expenses to the revenue was 28.6 per 
cent. After deducting interest charges and the expenditure from the Public 
Works. Fund on renewals and replacements, there was a surplus on the 
year’s transactions of £149,478. 

The principal sources of revenue in 1927-28 were wharfage rates, which 
amounted to £673,418, and rents for wharves, jetties, and stores, £209,918 


Newcastle Harbour. 


Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) is the second port of New South Wales 
and the third port of Australia in regard to the volume of its shipping trade. 
The harbour lies in the course of the Hunter River, and its limits are not: 
defined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 8 miles. of coast- 
line, extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, omitting 
Throsby Creck, and on the eastern side to a point due east of the southern 
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end of Moscheto Island. The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, 
excluding the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which together 
cover an area of 162 acres. The width at. tle entranee is 19 chains, and the 
navigable channel is 250. fect. wide. The minimum depth is 28 feet 6 inches. 
at low water ordinary spring tide, but vessels which draw 2T feet can: enter 
at high water. Works are in progress with the object of increasing the- 
depth at the entrance to 32 feet. 

The harbour is landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessel's in all 
kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance- 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. 

Newcastle is primarily a coal loading port, and the proximity of the ecal~ 
fields has Jed to the establishment of important industries, including irom 
aud steel works, in the district, so that trade in other commodities is likely 
to develop steadily. Arrangements have been made for the shipment of 
butter produced in the northern dairying districts. Frozen meat also may- 
be dispatched, and a wharf is available for timber. 

Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 23,812 feet is provided; 10,15& 
feet are used for the shipment of coal, 7,900 feet. for general cargo, 2,428 
feet for Government purposes, and 3,545 feet are leased, There are 9% 
mooring dolphins and jetties for vessels awaiting cargo. The general 
eargo wharves are connected with the main railway system. The railway 
extends along the coal wharves also. ; 

The shipping entered during 1927-28 included coastal, 2,919 vesscls 
1,152,500 tons: interstate, 1,008 vessels, 1,568,841 tons: and oversea, 554 
vessels, 1,843,472 tons; total, 4.481 vessels, 4,569,813 tons. 


Other Ports. 


The shipping trade of the ports of New South Wales, other than Sydney 
aud Newcastle, is relatively small. <A brief account of these harbours and 
anchorages was given in the jast issue of this Year Book. 


River Trarric. 


New South Wales has few inland waterways and although there is some: 
river traffic its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels and. 
trade is carried further inland by means of small steamers and launches. 

The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends’ mainly on seasonal 
conditions. Normally. the Murray River may be used by flat-bottomed 
barges and other small craft. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At 
certain times in seasons when the rainfall is sufficient to maintain a fair: 
volume of water, barges carry wool and other products for a considerable 
distance. 

A. scheme is in progress for the construction of storage dams, weirs 
and locks on the Murray, Murrumbidgee and Darling Rivers. The works 
are being constructed under an agreement between the Governments of 
the Commonwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia, which provides that except in times of unusual drought, 
sufficient water must be maintained in the weirs and locks for navigation 
by vessels drawing 5 feet of water. 

At 80th June, 1928, seven locks had been completed and were in operation. 
The expenditure at that date amounted to £6,134,541, and it was estimated 
that £4,400,311 would be required to complete the project. The scheme 
includes the Hume Reservoir, estimated to cost £5,872,637. Further details 
are shown in the chapter entitled Water Conservation and Irrigation. 
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Harsour Ferry SERVICES. 


Tn the ports of Sydney and Neweastle, ferry services have been established 
by private companies to transport passengers, vehicles, etc., across the 
harbours, the conditions under which the services are conducted being 
regulated by license. At 30th June, 1928, sixty-two boats licensed to 
carry 44,702 passengers were in service, and 1,208 persons were employed. 
Approximately 51,000,000 passengers were carried during the year 1927-28; 
and in accidents 40 passengers were killed and 65 passengers and 126 em- 
ployees were injured; the total revenue amounted to £789,288, and the 
expenditure to £692,492. 


These ferries are distinct from those to which reference is made in the 
chapter entitled Local Government, which are maintained by the central 
‘Government or by municipalities or shires for the free transport of traffic 
across rivers where bridges have not been erected. 


Raves oF FREIGHT. 


Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing in 
oversea countries the products of the industries of New South ‘Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are determined by 
organisations of shipowners. 


During the war period, rates of freight rose to an extraordinary level. 
The maximum for most commodities was ,reached in 1919, then the over- 
supply of shipping led to a general decline and the movement became 
steadily downward. The decrease is especially noticeable in regard to 
classes of cargo carried by tramp steamers, ¢.g., wheat, for which freight 
was charged at £7 10s. per ton in 1920, and in the following year space was 
obtained at the rate of £2 6s. 8d. per ton. The decline continued until 1923, 
then it slackened. During the last three years the rates for wheat have 
varied according to the quantity available for export. The rates for other 
commodities have bocn fairly steady, though some showed a tendency to 
‘decline in 1927. 


The following statement shows the range of rates for the carriage of 
various commodities by steamer from Sydney to London in the last three 
years, as compared with the rates in 1911 and in 1920-21 :-— 


Article. ' qo. | 1920-21. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 
Butter... ose box 56 lb.| 2s. to 2s. 6d. Gs. 4s. 6d. 4s. 6d. to 4s. 4s. 
Oo pra ee ase Pers ton 405. 22.53. to 1203. Gls. 3d. Gls. 3d. 61s. Sd. 
Hides vis Set -- Th. {40s.t0528. 6.4] 14d. to da. fia, $d. told. ad. 
Teather... tee .. ton 60s. 270s. to 244s. 153s. 153s. to] 137s. 9a. 

137s. gd. 
Mutton—Frozen a. Ib. | de todd. | Tad. | Lid. 1 Idd. to ld. | 1d. 
Rabbits— Preserved - ton 50s. | 1203. to 1053.) TO. 70s. to 63s. $338. 
| I 
Talloy ... Pan R- 408. to 42s. Od.1 1803. to L705. 7s. Od. 78s. gd. to (03. 9d. 
TCs. Od. | 
Wheat oo... es eres 17s. Gd. ta $95,/1208. to 463.8d) 40s. to 20%. | 21s. 3d. te i378. 6d to 25s. 
f j 4783.€d. | 
Wool—Greasy... zee | Ds fd. to tid. Ted. itd.t lad. to itd.t Jid.t 
Measurement Goods—0 eub. ft.) 25s. to 23s. | 120s. to 105s. | 19s. 70s. to 633. 633. 
‘Tintber ... .. 100 sup it. fis. 255. to 22. {1s. lis. | lis 
| 
+ Per ton, $ Plus 5% primage, less 10% rebate. 


Wool is carried direct to Continental ports in Europe at the same rates 
as to London, but for cargo transhipped at London the rates are much 
higher. The rate for wool from Sydney to Japan in 1927-28 was 14d. per 
lb., less 10 per cent. rebate. 
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Port CHarces. 

The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ cargoes in 
New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State 
authorities under the. Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour 
and Tonnage Rates Act, and the Sydney Harbour Trust Acts. The various 
charges are shown in detail in the Statistical Register of New South Wales 
1927-28, and only a brief refcrence to the rates collected by each authority is 
made in this volume. 

The gross collections by the State authorities, z.¢., the Department of 
Navigation of New South Wales and the Sydney Hacheur Trust, during 
the last three years are shown below in comparison with those during the 
years 1910-11 and 1920-21 :— 


Year ended 30th June. 
Charges. —_ { Zz * 
| 1921. 1921. 1926, 1927. 1928. 
' | 
£ £ £ £ i £ 
Pilotage rs aoe we) 43,856 74,733 73,907 75,014 | 71,359 
Harbour Removal Foes a -) 7,806 10,647 6,577 6.109 | 4,820 
Harbour and Light Rates... .| 41,331 A955 54,464 52,716 52,909 
Navigation De partment Fees, etc. .. 9,256 10,83 1,833 1,641 1,473 
Harbour and ‘Tonnage Rates (Qut- 
ports) bse «6,792 72,865 | 174,Si4 | 182,101 | 180,265 
Sydney Har pour Trust— 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates .... 228,379 | 475,200 | 677,475 | 783,085 | 724,224 
Rents of Wharves, Jetties, ete. | 77,920 | 188,473 | 191,187 g 196,534 
Rents of othor promises 46,178 71,665 93,040 | 103,728 . 105,165. 
Miscellancous 22,273 63,659 59,637 59,617 56,767 
eases . cree ree 
Total ... eo ...|483,301 |1,015,623 |1,3232,934 1,404,913 1,393.516 


The light- se and 1 Light dues collected in Australia by the Common- 
wealth Government during the year ended 30th June, 1928, amounted to 
£194,153, and receipts under the Federal Navigation Act to £15,337. 


Charges levied on Ships. 


The principal charges imposed under Federal legislation are light dues 
and fees for the survey of ships, the adjustment of compasses, etc. 

The Commonwealth light dues must be paid in respect of every ship 
enteriig # port in Australia. The rate, payable quarterly, is 9d. per ton 
(net), and payment at one port covers al! Australian ports which the veszel 
may enter during the ensuing period of three months. Vessels calling at 
only one port in Australia en route to an oversea destination are charged at 
the rate of 5d. per ton (met). Tf a vessel is laid up for a period of at least 
one month, a proportionate remission of the light dues may be made. 

The Federal Navigation Act prescribes that sca-going vessels must be 
surveyed at least once in every twelve months, and a vessel may not yo to 
sea without a certificate of survey or catipment issued by the F veslerat 
Department of Navigation, or other approved certificate. The fees for 
survey and for compass adjustment are collected by the Department of 
Navigation and paid to licensed marine surveyors and compass adjusters. 
The prescribed survey fees for a twelve-months’ certificate in respect of 
steamers, motor ships, and of sailing ships (15 tons and over). with auxiliary 
engines range from £4 where the gross registered tonnage does not exceed 
100 tons to £13 10s. if the gross tonnage is between 2,100 and 2,400 tons; 
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and a charge is made for each additional 300 tons at the rate of 30s. for 
passenger ships and £1 for cargo ships. For ships under 1,800 tons pro- 
pelled by sails only, the fee ranges from £83 to £6 with 15s. for each additional 
$00 tous. The survey fees for dry docking certificates range from £1 to 
£4, and double rates are charged for vessels without certificates of survey. 
The fees for the adjustment of a ship’s compasses range from £2 9s. to 
7 Ts. 

The certification of ships trading exclusively within the limits of the 
State of New South Wales is a function of the State Department of Navi- 
gation. The fees payable to marine surveyors for surveys in respect of a 
twelve months’ certificate range from £2 to £8 where the tonnage does 
not exceed 600 tons, with £2 for each additional 300 tons up to a maximum 
of £20. 

Pilotage rates are charged by the Navigation Department of New South 
Wales in respect of every ship entering or clearing a port in the State. 
Vessels engaged in the whaling trade and vessels in the charge of a master 
possessing a pilotage certificate are exempt unless a palot is actually employed. 
The rate is 14d. per ton (net), on arrival and on departure for ships (a) 
in ballast, (b) arriving solely for refitting or docking, (c) resorting to port 
solely on pleasure or for orders, repairs, provisions or coal, or through stress 
ef weather or otherwise in distress. The rate for other ships is 24d. per 
ton on arrival and on departure. The maximum rate is £25 and the 
minimum is £3 at Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 10s. at other ports. 


Vessels being removed from one place to another in a port where there 
is a pilot establishment are charged harbour renioval dues unless the master 
possesses a pilotage certificate. The rate for a removal varies from £1 to 
£4. 10s. according to the size of the vessel; half rates are charged after the 
third removal. : 

The harbour and light rate inrposed by the State Government is payable 
half-yearly at the rate of 4d. per ton (net). The exemptions are vessels 
engaged in the whaling trade. vessels entering port for refitting or dock- 
ing, for pleasure, orders, repairs, provisions or coal, or in distress, and 
those in respect of which the rate has been paid at any port in the State 
during the preceding six months. 

Tonnage rates are payable in respect of vesscls of 240 tons and over while 
berthed at a wharf—the charge is jd. per ton (gross) for each period of 
six hours. Vessels under 240 tons ave liable for berthing charges, the daily 
vate in Syduey Harbour. being £1 for vessels engaged in vehicular traffic, 
Is. to 1Us., actording to passenger capacity. for vessels engaged in pienie, 
excursion or passenger traffic, and 2s. 6d. to 10s. for other v ls. Berthing 
charges in other ports ave ealeulated at the rate of 8. 6d. for each period of 
six hours. Where wharves are leased to shipping companics the tonnage 
rates and berthing charges in respect to theiy vesseis are not charged as 
they accrue, but are accounted for in rent. 

Moorings may be laid down in Sydney Harbour with the approval of tho 
Harbour Trust Commissioners. An annual license fee of £5 is charged for 
moorings owned and used by shipping companies; and from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 
for those used im connection with docking premises or for smajl vessels. 
In other ports vessels are allowed to cecupy Government mooring buoys for 
a period of two clear days free of charge, thereafter buoyage rates ranging 
from £1 to £3 per day are imposed. Exemption from buoyage rates may be 
granted by the officer in charge of a port if a vessel is detained through 
stress of weather or when an unforeseen circumstance renders it desirable 
that the vessel should oceuny a Government buoy. , 
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Tugs, ferry boats; hulks, and launches plying for hire in Sydney Harbour 
must obtain a license, for which the charge is £1 per annum. For water 
boats supplying water to shipping in the port the annual license fee is £5; 
for lighters, 2s. per ton up to 200 tons and 1s. for each additional ton, the 
minimum feo being £2; and for watermen 5s. In cther ports the annual 
license fees for ballast lighters and for watermen are £1. and 10s. respec- 
tively. The charge for water supplied to a vessel by the Sydney Harbour 
Trust is 23. per 1,000 gallons if the water is taken through hoses supplied 
by the Conumissioners; in otlcr cases the rate is 1s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 


Harbour and Wharfuge Rates. 


In addition to the foregoing charges levied on the vessels and payable by 
their owners, harbour'or wharfage rates payable by the owners of the goods 
are imposed on the cargoes Janded or shipped in the ports. Goods tran- 
shipped are subject to transhipment rates and not to inward or outward 
wharfage or herbour rates. Passengers’ luggage is exempt. The schedules 
of rates for the port of Sydney are contained in the Sydney Harbour Trust 
regulations, and for other ports they are proclaimed under the Harbour 


and Tonnage Rates Act. 

In Sydney Harbour all ciasses of goods are subject to inward or to tran- , 
shipment rates. Unless it is otherwise specified in the schedule, the inward 
rate is 4s. per ton assessed by weight or by measurement (40 cubic feet) at 
the option of the Commissioners. There are a number of special inward 
rates-—-some apply only to Australian products arriving from another port 
in the Commonwealth, e.g., 2s. 6d. per ton of dairy produce, fresh fish, 
poultry, iron or steel, fencing wire, copper or stone; 2s. 6d. per 630 super- 
fivial feet of rough or sawn timber. The inward rate on coal is 1s. per 
ton, and on liquid fuel 2s. per ton, but only the transhipment rate—6d. per 
tou-~is levied when these commodities are shipped in Sydney for consump- 
‘tion ag bunker fuel by the loading vessel. JXerosenc in the case is charged 
at the vate of 23d. per case; green fruit—Australian 14d. and other 9d. per 
package; vegetables, 13d. per case; timber (other than Australian), 8s. 6d. 
per 639 super feet; copra, 3s. per ton; guano, 1s. 8d. per ton; sugar for 
refining, 2s. per ton; wool, $d. per bale. The general rate on transhipments 
ig Gd. per ton, but thera ave a number of special rates ranging down to 3d. 
per ton, which is payable on firewood. 

The schedule of outward rates in operation in Sydney Harbonr in June, 
1928, contained thirty-two items, including the principal primary pyro- 
ducta, and all other goods are free. The rate in respect of coal is 6d. per 
ton; wheat and coke 9d. per ton; wool 94. per bale; ore 43d. per ton; other 
commodities subject to outward rate, including pastoral and dairy products, 
flour and mill offals, cement. copper, tin and fertilisers, 1s. 6d. per ton. 
Outward rates are not chargeable on consignments under 2 tons. 

pe other than Sydney there are separate schedules for coastwise 
goods. The inward general rate for coastwise goods arriving at these ports is 
2s. per ton, and special rates include coal and firewood 6d. per ton; coke and 
fertilisers 1s. ner ton: green fyuit 2d. per package; vegetables 1d. per case; 
ore 44d. ner tou; ore prodnets 9d. per ton; inflammable liquids 2d. per case; 
maize and oats 2d. per bag. The outward rate on coastwise goods is 1s. per 
ton, unless otherwise specified; coal and firewood are rated at 3d. per ton; 
coke 4d. per ton: ore and ore products 43d. per ton; timber—sawn or rough 
—Is. 3d. per G30 super feci. Transhipment vates are half the inward rates. 

The general rate imposed in respect of interstate and oversea goods 
arriving at ports outside Sydney is 3s. 4d. per ton by weight or measurement, 
Tn most cases the special rates are the same as those levied in Sydney, some 
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of the exceptions being coal 6d. per ton, kerosene 2d. per case, liquid fuel 
3s. per ton, ore 43d. per ton, ore products 9d. per ton, wool 6d. per bale. The 
schedule of outward rates on interstate and oversea goods contains 24 items 
including coal and firewood 8d. per ton, coke 4d. per ton, rough or sawn 
timber 1s. per 680 super feet, and wool 6d. per bale. The rate is Is. per ton 
by weight oz by measurement on goods for which a special rate is not fixed. 
The transhipment rates on interstate and oversea goods are in most cases 
similar to those imposed in Sydney. 


Storage Charges. 


In order to avoid congestion on the wharves in Sydney Harbour, storage 
charges are imposed on imported goods landed on a wharf if they are not 
rernoved within six days after the final discharge of the vessel, and on goods 
placed on a wharf for export which are not removed within 48 hours. The 
charges are at a daily rate of 4d. per ton during the first week, 5d. during 
the second, 6d. during the third week and 7d. thereafter. 

In other ports storage charges are payable on goods left on a wharf for 
more than 48 hours at a daily rate of 2d., 5d., and 4d. per ton for the first, 
second, and third week respectively, and 6d. per ton thereafter. 

Storage charges are imposed on timber after the first 48 hours at the daily 
rate of 1d. per ton for the first four days, and thereafter at 3d. per ton in 
Sydney Harbour, and at 2d. per ton in other poris. 

In computing storage charges in Sydney Harbour, Sundays and holidays 
are not. included. 

Snprina REGISTERS. 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections whicl: 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions. The Act pre~ 
seribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, except 
those under 15 tons burthen employed in the coasting trade of the part of 
the British Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally registered. 
are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not permitted tu 
proceed to sea. Although the registration ef vessels under 15 tons is not 
compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request of the owners, 
as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the purpose of sale 
or mortgage. The flag for merchant ships registered in Australia is the red 
ensign usually flown by British merchant vessels, defaced with a white 
seven-pointed star indicating the six federated States of Australia and the 
territories of the Commonwealth and the five smaller white stars repre- 
senting the Southern Cross. 

In New South Wales shipping registers are kept at the ports of Sydney 
and Newcastie. The following stat hows particulars regarding the 
shipping on the registers, as at 80th Tune. 1928 :— 


{ 
Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total. 
Tonnage Class. peal i 7 ae 7 
j No. | Tonnage. No. Tounage.| No. ‘Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 
t i | 
Under 50 tons ... ..| 242 | 5,415] 232 | 2,399} 200 | 2,744] 674! 10,558 
50 and under 500 ...) 198 } 89,638 3| 410 7) 411,028, 270) 42,076 
500 4, 5, 1,000 ... 19 ) 33,077 | 1: 516 8 | 6,413 28 20,006 
1,000 ,, 4, 2,000 ... 8| 12,910) ... jon 3 13,7271 11] 16,637 
2,000 and over wa 7 | 39,014) 2. | an rn en | 7 19,014 
Total 472) 81,054) 236 | 3,325 282 | 23,912 990 | 108,281 
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Changes in respect of the registration in consequence of sales show that 
34 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 3,191 tons (net), were sold during 
the year 1927-28. As they were sold to British subjects, the transaction did 
not necessarily involve removal from the registers. 


Excluding yachts, launches, and boats, eight vessels, valued at £273,910, 
were imported into New South Wales during 1927-28, viz. five valued at 
£175,560 from the United Kingdom, one valued at £12,000 from Fiji, and 
two valued at £86,350 from Denmark. Three vessels, of a total value of 
£506,000, were exported, including one built in Australia, which was sent to 
Great Britain. One of the vessels built elsewhere was exported to Great 
Britain and the other to New Zealand. 


SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Accommodation for building, fitting, and repairing ships, has been pro- 
vided by State and private enterprise at Sydney and Newcastle, and at four 
other ports in New South ‘Wales. 


In Sydney Harbour there are four large graving docks, five floating docks, 
and seven patent slips. Two graving docks, the Fitzroy and the Sutherland, 
situated on Cockatoo Island, were’ under the control of the Government of 
New South Wales until February, 1913, when they were transferred to the 
Commonwealth. They are controlled now by the Australian Common- 
imonwealth Shipping ‘Board, but arrangements are being made to lease these 
docks as a private concern. The Sutherland Dock is 678 feet long, and can 
accommodate a vessel with a breadth of 84 feet, and a draught of 30 feet. 
It is being enlarged, and when complete the length will be 720 fect and the 
breadth 88 feet. 'The Fitzroy Dock has an effective length of- 490 feet, and 
Yts breadth is 45 feet. It can take vessels dvawing 1s fect uehes. At 
Cockatoc Island there are also two patent slips, where ve 
and 4 feet respectively may be slipped. The vessels docked at the 
Tsland docks during the year ended 30th June, 1928, nuiabered 88, including 
31 warships. their gross tonnage was 501,014 tons. The vessels sHpped 
numbered 45, with a gross tonnage of 1,485 tons. In addition to war- 
ships a number of mercantile vessels have been constructed at Cockatoo 
Dockyard, including the largest Australian-built steamers, viz., the Yords- 
dale, 9,700.gross tonnage, and a sister ship, the Ferndale. , 


sely dean 


A private company, Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company, Limited, 
owns two graving docks in Sydney Harbour, four floating docks and four 
patent slips. The Woolwich Dock is 850 feet long, and at high tide can take 
vessels drawing 28 feet; Mort’s Dock is 640 feet long, and vesse!s drawing 
164 feet may be floated into it. The largest of the slips is*270 feet long; 
it ean take a vessel weighing 1,600 tons gross, drawing 11 feet forward and 
16 feet aft. The works of the Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company are 
equipped with plant for shipbuilding, as well as for all classes of repairs. 


There is a smaller dock, under private ownership, with a lifting power 
of 800 tons, and the State Government maintains a slip with a lifting 
capacity of 100 tons. 


At Newcastle there are two patent slips attached to the State Government 
Dockyard at Walsh Island, and three which are privately owned. Of the 
latter, the largest is 200 fect long and 40 feet wide; it can take vessels 
which weigh 800 tons, and draw & feet forward and 12 feet aft. 
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The works at Walsh Island were established on a site which was originally 
a sandspit, and had been built wp by dredging from the bed of the Hunter 
River. In 1918, after the Cockatoo Dockyard had been transferred to the 
Tederal Government, workshops were erected at Walsh Island for the con- 
struction and repair of Government dredges and other vessels. Subsequently 
the establishment was extended, and provision was made for the construction 
of merchant ships and ferry steamers, and for other classes of engineering 
and iron work. The patent slips are 292 fect in length; one has a lifting 
power of 900 tons and the other 400 tons. During the year ended 30th June, 
1928, forty-six vessels, with a eross tommaye of 7,247 tons, were slipped at 


Walsh Island. 


The Government of New South Wales iy constructing 2 lex floating 
dock at Walsh Island. The Commonwealth has agreed to contribute the 
sum of £135,000 towards the cost, which is estimated at £410,000. 


Graving docks under the control of the State Goverument are maintained 
at the ports of the Tweed, Richmond, Clarence, and Manning Rivers to meet 
the requirements of vessels engaged in the coastal trade. The largest, at 
Richmond River, is 214 feet long and 45 feet wide; it can aecomimodate a 
vessel with a draught of 10 feet. Twenty-four vessels with a 
of 2,217 tons were dacked at these ports during the year 1927-28. 


a3 ToMNage: 


. 

During the last few vears only a few small vessels have been builf in New 
South Wales, the nuumber in 1927-25 being fuar, viz, one wooden steamer 10 
tons and three motor vessels 26 tons. 


SeAMEN. 


Matters relating to the employment of scumen wre subject ta cuntrol by 
ation Act. 
and 
cipline, 
blished in, 


ve, the form ot agreement, rating 
viene, and accommodation. Mereantil 
March, 1922, to undertake functions ner 
offices at Sydney and Neweaatle, where 
registered. 


The following statement shows the number of transactions at t 


Year Engagements reg to ship. 
euded fo ene 

30th egal 

June. Sydney, News | Total. 


castle. | 


1924 | 24,9036 > 26,972 
1925 24,148 : 


1926 | 28,356 32,014 | 
1927 | 23.921 | 4. 23073 


{ 
27.729 
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1928 | 22,389 


26,161 


Arbitration Act. The rates for seamen were assessed on a labourer’s basic 
wage* and an additional sum of £2 per month for skill. 


* See Chapter relating to Wages. 
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The monthly rates payable to officers and engineers vary according to the 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged. The rates ruling in Decem- 
ber, 1928, were as follow :— 


Occupation. | Rates of Wages per month. 


Officers—--Chicf ve pee ar 22 0 6to 338 0 6 
Second os 2u8 | 20 0 6,, 36 0 6 
Third wes die, see oh Gy 2 046 
Jani = | £29 Os. 6d 
Eneineers—C i i 3017 6 to 51 7 6 
S &S ooh | 25 7 6,, 338 7 6 
Tr bs on ees 92.17 G,, 2717 6 
. Fourth  ... Se P| 19 17 6,, 2417 6 
Firemen. cee vee tok | £18 7s. Gd. 
Trimmers Cae ae oe eet £16 7s. 6d. 
Seamon—Steamers  ... ne eek, £16 is. Gd. 
Cooks som ae bs eid 13 8 6 to 2215 G6 
Stewards = se aie agar 16 0 0,, 2110 0 
Stewardesses ... ek ie re 10 2 6,, ll 5 0 


Hxeept where provided specifically in the awards and agreements, the 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per day, and overtime musi be 
said for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning conditions are 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the unions. 

Compensation to seamen is provided by a Federal law, the Seamen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1911, which applies to ships in the service of the Common- 
wealth (exclusive of naval and military service), and to ships trading with: 
. Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade: 
and commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules of 
the Act indivate the amount of compensation payable, In case of death or 
total or partial incapacity resulting from personal injury by accident to: 
seamen in the course of their employment. Methods of procedure for the 
recovery of compensation ave prescribed by rcgulations under the Act. 

Seamen emploved on New South Wales ships, 7.¢., ships registered in 
New South Wales, or owned or chartered by the Government or by a person 
or body corporate whose place of business is in the State, may claim com- 
pensation under the Workers Compensation Act of New South Wales, if 
they agree not to procced under the Federal law. 


Sarety or Lire ar Sma. 

The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to prevent 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels are 
manned br competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and 
that special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regula- 
tions have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules regarding 
the lights and signals to be used. 

On account of the regularity of the coast of New South Wales and the 
absence of islands, navigation in the seaboard waters is usually safe. Along 
a coastline less than 700 miles in length there are 29 light-houses, and in 
the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Port Kembla, and in many other shipping 
places, lighted beacons, leading lights, and other guides have been placed for 
the safety of harbour navigation. 

The lights on the sea coast are under the control of the Commonwealth, 
and a description of the more important Hght-houses was published in the 
1991 issue of this Year Book at page 274. 
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Pilotage is a State service as the sections of the Navigation Act which 
authorise its transfer to Federal authority have not been brought into 
operation. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or leaving a 
port of New South Wales unless the master holds a certificate of exemption. 
Such certificates may be granted to British subjects only, for use in respect 
of British ships registered in Australia or New Zealand and employed in 
the trade between ports in Australasia and the South Sea Islands, or 
ergaged in whaling. The pilotage rates are shown on page 82. 

Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry.* The majority of wrecks reported are small coasters under 
200 tons. The following statement shows the wrecks reported in each of 
the last five years. The figures relate to vessels with crews who were domi- 
ciled in New South Wales :— 


t Dette aa 
Year i British Vessels. a Total Crews and 
ended i Tonpars Passen- |Lives Lost. 
26th June. Steam. | Motor.) Sailing.) Total. asus gers. 
| 

= _ Pobes i = 

1924 7 ss 7 | 747 69 | 2 

1925 3 ses L -} 4 10,413 | 154 | 2 

1926 3 Per ney) 3 | 2,606 | 150 ] 

: 1927 3 eae 3 2,951 | 273 fi 

, 1928 6 , 1 7 | 2,322 206 45 


Lifeboat stations are maintained at Sydney and at Neweastle, and life- 
saving appliances are kept at certain places along tle coast. The pilot 
vessels are fitted for rescne work, and steam tugs are subsidised for assisting 
vessels in distress. 

The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
attords relief to distressed seamen and their dependents and to the crews 
and necessitous passengers wrecked in New South Wales waters. it is 
maintained by public subscription, without subsidy from the State. The 
relief given during the year 1927-28 amounted to £1,583 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 
Tue first two projects for the construction of railways in New South Wales 
were originated by private companies, but it was soon recognised that the 
undertakings were beyond their financial resources, and the works were 
transferred to the Government. Since then it has become an established 
policy that all railways shall be under Government control, although a few 
private lines have been constructed for local purposes. 

The management of the State railways and tramways is entrusted to Rail- 
way Commissioners appointed by the Governor. There are three Commis- 
sioners, viz., the Chief Commissioner and two tant Commissioner, 
appointed for a period of seven years, in terms of the Government Railways 
(Amendment) Act of 1924. There are also fonxy Area Commissioners, 
appointed by the Chicf Commissioner, who supervise operations within 
areas allotted to them, their headquarters being in Sydney, weastle, 
Orange, and Goulburn respectively. 

The railway and tramway property is vested in the Railway Commis- 
sioners as a body corporate; they conduct the services on existing lines and 
construct the new lines authorised by the Legisiature. By-laws for the 
regulation of the services, including those by which rates of freight and 
fares are prescribed, must be approved by the Governinent before they 
become operative. Up to 30th dune, 1928, the Commissioners paid all 
receipts into consolidated revenue, and moneys to be expended on the 
services as well as funds for construction were sppropriated annually by 
Parliament. This procedure was altered as from duly, 1928, when the 
railway and tramway accounts were separ: om the ‘Consolidated 
Revenue Eund in terms of the Government ilways Amendment Act, 
1928. The receipts, loan moneys for railway and tramway purposes, and 
fines and penalties recoveréd ‘by the Commissioz are paid now into the 
Government Railvays and Tramways Fund, and on Ist July, 1929, a 
renewals fund is to be established to meet Parliameutary appropriations 
for renewals, reconstruction and conversion of ix buildings and other 
wasting assets. ‘The Commissioners will be required to transfer from 
‘revenue to the renewals fund an amount to be determined annually by the 
Governor after investigation by a Committee of iew, consisting cf the 
Auditor-General, the Chief Commissioner, the ey Secretary to the 
Treasury, and not more than two other members eppointed by the Governor. 

appropriated by Parliz 
litor-General, tie 
only ta raieet losses 


ment. The net profit in 
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tramway receipts. The Railways and Tramways Fuud shares propor- 
tionately in the benefits and obligations of the State under the financial 
agreement between the Commonwealth and the States, which is described 
in the chapter of the volume entitled “ Public Finance,” as if the fund had 
not been separated from the Consolidated Revenne Fund. The Commis- 
sioners are required to indemnify the State against claims arising in 
respect of the agreement with the Commonwealth for the construction of 
the Grafton-South Brisbane railway, and the agreement with Hoskins Iron 
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and Steel Co. Ltd. for the construction of the Moss Vale to Port Kembla 
line, and any other agreement afiecting the railways and tramways. 

Provision is made in the amending Act of 1928 for annual contributions 
from State revenues to make good two-thirds of the loss incurred on country 
developmental railways, the amount of contribution not to exceed £800,000 
in any year. 

Proposals for the construction of new railway lincs are submitted in the 
Legislative Assembly by the Minister for Railways and are investigated by 
the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Pullic Works, which consists 
of members of both Houses of Parliament. If the sheceralels asses a resolu- 
tion in favour of a proposal, a bill is introduced to sanction its construc- 
tion. In terms of the Government Railwavs Amendment Act of 1928 the 
order of construction and the rate of progress of railway lines and works 
are determined by the Commissioners, unless the Governor makes a special 
order relating thereto. 

The finances of the railways and tramways, as a Governmeut business 
undertaking, and their relation to the revenue, expenditure, and public 
debt of the State, are discussed in the chapter of this volume entitled 
“Public Finance.” : 

The following statement shows the milcage and cost of the railways and 
tramways administered by the Railway Commissioners, also the results of 
working during the last two years :— 


1026-27. 1927-28. 
Particulars. ? 
Railways, ; Teamways. Total. Treiwa Total. 
‘Lines open for Trafic 30th] Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Jane— 
Mileage vf 5,750 210 | 5,960 | 5,867 29 6,077 
Cost ‘of Construction and Eo & £ £ £ 
Equipment +.) 112,789,149 | 12,536,059 | 124,575,190 | 117,984,374 | 11,609,078 | 129,593,452 
Year ended 30th Jaae— | 
Barnines : --| 18,906,543 3,806,098 22,712,641 10° 
Working Expenses 3% --| 13,793,853 3,487,834 | 17,283,657 7 
Balan e after paying Work- 
x ar zie 5,110,690 218,264 
‘Interest on Cu pital, . --| 6,562,308 488,189 
Deficit =e es nts 451,618 269,216 721 E34 1,609,267 


The mileage of lines open for trafic, as shown above, represents the extent 
of the routes covered by railways or tramways irrespective of the number of 
tracks laid thereon. Particulars relating to the length of railways laid with 
one or more tracks are shown on page 92, and the track mile of the 
tramways is stated on page 109. 

The capital cost of the railways and tramways open for traffic as at pe 
June, 1928, amounted to £129,593,452. On the railways £117,9 
been spent, and in 1927-25 they showed a deficiency of £1;609,967 : 
ing interest. Operations on the tramways showed a surplus of £2 


RAILWAYS. 


The particulars relating to State railways, as stated in this chapter, 
refer to the lines operated by the Railway Commissioners of New South 
Wales, and are exclusive of Hines built for the special purpescs of Govern- 
ment departments, viz., the Goondah-Burrinjnck and the snoat-lTolds- 
worthy lines. The former is a two-feet gauge railway 26 miles in length 
running from the main Southern line to Bur juck Dam. It is maintained 
by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission and used fox general 
traffic. The line from Liverpool te the military area at Holdsworthy is 
operated by the Railway Commissioners of New South Wales. There are 


Lae 
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also 203 miles of border railways in the Riverina district of New South 
Wales, which are the property of the State of Victoria. Information 
relating to them is shown on page 106. 


RAILWAYS, 1890-91 TO 1997-28. 
Ratio Graph. 
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On 26th September, 1855, the first railway line, 14 miles in length, was 
opened for traffic between Sydney and Parramatta, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on ith April, 1857. 
The subsequent growth of the State railways may be traced in the tabie 
given below. The Campbelltown to Camden, and Yass tramways are 
jncluded in the figures relating to mileage as they are worked with the 
railways. 


; c ring i. | 4 8 nying ened at 

Pere ee eereerpenok || Year ended June. | Obenes gene rote ereaa 

miles, miles. | miles. 
143 143 1921 28 
260 403 1922 73 
1,235 1,618 | 1923 202 . 

s $53 2501 | 1924 205 5,5 
3895-1904 780 3,281 1925 | 183 5, G! 
1995-14 685 | BCT, 1926 86 5,742 
1915-24 1,556 5,523 |; 197 8 5,759 

' 4928 117 5,807 
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The total length of State lines open at 30th June, 1928, was 5,867 miles, 
distributed as follows:—Souihern system, 1,976 miles; Western, 2,262 miles; 
and Northern, 1,629 miles; and in addition there were 1,185 miles of sidings 
und chossovers. 

The extension of the State railway system can be gauged fairly by com- 
paring the population and area ov territory to each mile of line open for 
traffic at different periods. In 1900 the average population per mile of line 


was 48%, and in 1927 it was 418, while the area of territory has decreased 
from 4,434 square miles in i860 to 58 square miles in 1928. The following 
atatement shows the extension since 1860 :— 
Population to each pe Population to each| . : 
See . aa | Area to each Mile; ; . fide Area to each Mile 
Year, st sr of Line open, | Year. eet of Line open. 
No. sq. miles. — || No. | sq. miles, 

1869 4,979 4,434 1906 482 | 110 

1865 2,861 2,170 I; 1905 443 | 95 

1870 1,471 916 ; 1910 443 I 85 

1875 1,360 | 710 1915 455 75 

1880 S8Sl | 366 1920 4.06 | 62 

1885 548 179 1925 402 | 55 

1890 523 142 1928 413 | 53 

1895 501 123 ! 


In addition to increasing the facilities 'by the construction of new lines, 
provision for the rapidly extending traffic is being made by the duplication 
.of existing main lines, and by the electrification of the busy suburban 
‘railways. 

There are duplicate lines on the main western line as far as Orange; 
the southern line is duplicated as far as Cootamundra, the northern line 
.as far as Branxton, and the South Coast line to Wollongong, except certain 
tunnels. 

The following statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 50th June, 1901 :— 


At 30th June. Single. | Double. Triple. Quadruple. | Sextuple. | Total. 
i} 

miles. miles. miles, miles. miles. | miles, 

1901 2,678 584 te 8h we | 845 
1911 3,4764 276 yon Fg ae | 3,761 
1921 4,428 572 Tk 844 1* 5,043 
1926 5,083 6084, 9h 42 1# 5,742 
1927 5,090 609 8 39 4 5,750 
1928 5,207 609 8 35 8 5,667 


*Five tracks. 


Cost or Ramway 'ConstRUCTION. 


The average cost per mile open for traffie of the Government railway 
lines, excluding expenditure for rolling stock, machinery, furniture, and 
workshops and stores, was £14,803. The average varies greatly according 
to the class of traffic for which the lines are constructed and the number 
of tracks laid, also by reason of the different physical characteristics of the 
wide expanse of territory through which they run. 

The standard rails are 100 1b. in the metropolitan area, 90 Ib. on the main 
trunk lines, and 80 Ib. on branch lines. Sleepers of Australian hardwood, 
measuring 8 ft. x 9 in. x 44 in, are laid at the rate of eighteen per 40 feet 
of rail along the permanent-way. 
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The amount expended on rolling stock, ete., to 80th June, 1928, was 
£31,185,856, viz.:—Rolling stock, £21,896,966; White Bay Res house— 
substations and plant, £3,072,995; machinery, £2,260,863; workshops, 
£2,151,996; furniture, £10,036; and stores advance account, "e1,763,000. 

The total capital expenditure on lines open for traffic amounted to 
£117,984,874, an average of £20,110 per mile, as at 30th June, 1928. The 
growth of the capital expenditure may be seen in the following table :— 


. en ana.a) Total capital . sot ce Total capital 
2 | Capital expended ie . ; ‘apital expended | 
Period. | a teen oe per! od: baa sod Period. Cc daring perio a. bare go eae 
£ £ | £ 
1855-9 | 1,278,416 1,278, 416 1900.4 4,296,241 | 49,988, 517 
1860-4 | 1,353,3 2,631,790 || 1905-9 5,324,149 | 47,612,666 
1865-9 2049 e 4, 681,329 | 1910-4 | 13,652,203 61,264,869 
1870-4. 2,163,217 6,844,546 || 1915-9 15,336,722 76,601,591 
1875-9 | 3,561,949 10,406,495 1920-4 16°753,576 93,355,167 
1880-4 9,673, 643 20,080, 13S 1925 | 6,268,049 99,623,216 
1885-9 9, 759,029 29,839, 167 1926 5,614,452 | 105,237,668 
1890-4 6,016,104 35,855,271 1927 7,551,481 112,789,149 
1895-9 2,137,005 37,992,276 || 1928 5,195,225 117,984,374 
i 


Of £117,984,374 expended to 30th June, 1928, an amount of £659,930 was 
provided from consolidated revenue, leaving a balance of £117,394,444 
yaised by debentures and stock. The copia expended during 1927-28 in- 
cluded the following items:—Rolling stock, £1,894,758; electrification, 
£1,962,663; construction, £390,231. 


‘EARNINGS AND JEXPENSES. 


As the carriage of goods and live stock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings in each year are affected by the seasons 
-experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavourable 
seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock at reduced 
rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at the same time an increase: 
in the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely settled 
districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working expenses to 
total earnings, as several of these lines earn little more than cost of 
maintenance. 

The following-table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and the 
proportion of the expenditure to receipts, in various years from 1901 to 
1928 :-— 


Working Expenses, | Working Expenses. _ 
Year Year H 
Grogs Pro- és Gross Pro- 
d 30th + = decl 30th * f 
a re Earnings. Total. Lge tol] © cane ‘ Earnings. Total, a 
earnings. earnings, 
{ 1 
£ £ per cent. | £ £ per cent.. 
1901 3,573,7 2,118,201 59°3 1924 | 15,616,577 | 10,917,491 69-9 
1911 6 74s 208 3,691,061 | 6171 1925 | 16,769,452 | 11,939,686 | 71:2 
1921 | 14,267,205 | 11,032,678 | 77-3 1926 | 16,939,032 | 12,519,993 | 73-9 
1922 15,213,019 11,116,302 | 73:1 1927 | 18,906,543 | 13,795,853 | 73-0 
1923 | 15,221,333 | 10,649,974 | 70°0 | 1928 | 19,029,512 | 14,756,327 | 77°5 


The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1928, ‘represented 
77.5 per cent. of the gross earnings. In 1907 the proportion was 53 per cer 
the lowest since 1881, then it yose in nearly every year until it exceeded. 
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"7 per cent. in 1920-91. Ivor a few years the proportion declined and was 
jess than 70 per cent. in 1923-24. It was exceptionally high in 1927-28. 
Tne Increase was due mainly to advances in the salaries and wages of the 
staff, reduction of hours and other improvements in working conditions, 
and to increases in the prices of ceal and other necessary materials. These. 
caused expenses to rise, while the adverse weather conditions in 1927 
nuillitated against a corresponding increase In earnings. 
The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings eben train mile and per average mile open at intervals since 1901 :— 


| Per aye 


Year Se ee aa meee ad apes 

ended 30th Cross Working Gross ; Working Net 
June. Earnings. Expenses. | Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. 

t 
d. d. sdk ! £ £ £ 

1901 79°68 47°28 32°45 | 1,268 751 517 
1911 S527 52°09 33°18 | 1,627 O94 033, 
1921 150°23 J16i7 | 34°06 , 2,843 2,198 ( 645 
1922 166°82 12189 44°93 | 2,189 | 807 
1923 168-39 i17°82 50°57 2,929 2,049 \ 860 
(924 173°66 121-40 52°26 i 2,860 | 1,999 | 861 
1925 172-70 122-96 49-74 8,010  } 2,148 | 867 
1926 165°09 122°02 43:07 2,960 2,188 | 772 
1927 172°36 125°77 46°59 | 3,290 2.40L  - 889 
1928 169'S0 131-67 38°13 , 8,266 2,533 733 


‘The average earnings per mile open increased from £1,208 1 to £3,266 during 
the period under review, but the proportionate increase in working expenses 
was so much greater that the average net earnings increased. by less than 
44 per cent. The average net earings per mile open in 1926-27 were the 
highest since the opening of the railways in 1855, but they declined by 
18 per cent. in the following year. 


Ner Hannines AnD INTeREST oN Capitan, 

The net revenue from railways for the vear ended 20th June, 1928, was 
£4,273,185, while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 
was £117,984,374, including £859,930 ps aid trom consolidated revenue. The 
amount ay railable to meet the interest charges on the interest-bearing capital 
invested represents a return of 8.7 per cent. The following table shows ths 
net earnings and the interest returned on the capital expended on railways, 
including the cost of construction and equipment, for the year 1901 and 
subsequent periods :— 


a Interest ees Interest, 
bes mules | Net Earnings, Sawa | an one Net Earnings. | Sa 
£ | per cent. | £ per cent. 
1904 ! 1,455,578 3°78 1 1924 i 4,699,086 513 
 . gil : ; 351, 144 4°07 1925 4,829,766 5OL 
1921 i 3,234,527 4°01 1926 +,419,039 4°30 
922 | 4,096,717 4°88 t 1927 5,110,690 4°69 
1923 | £572,359 522 | 1923 | 4,273,185 3°70 


State railways being regarded as a developmental agency in the settlement 
of the country rather than as a revenue-producing enterprise, freights and 
fares have not been raised sufficiently to cover the increases in cost of 
maintenance and interest charges which occurred in recent years. More- 
over the railway finances bear the burden of substantial concessions made 
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for the divect benefit ef priniary and secondary industries. These include 
rebates from the ordinary rates charged for the transport of livestock and 
fodder, and concessions in respect of the carriage of raw materials and the 
produe¢ 3 : 42 Industries which are assisted tor national 


ae in the return on capital eost in 1921-22 
and 1922-23; rarlous reductions were made in freight and fares, and the 
ratio of earnings to ae bdectined again. Subsequently, in November, 1926, 
higher charges were made { the carriage of a number of commodities, 
and in December, 1927, ger fores were increased. 


NoN-PAYING Lines, 


Many of the railways of New South Wales have been constructed with 
the view of promoting settlement and developing the natural resources of 
the State rather than of meeting requirements already existing, and traffic 
over a number of lines is conducted at a loss. Even on portions of the main 
lines the earnings do not cover working expenses and interest on the capital 
cost, but most of the unprofitable lines are branch lines of comparatively 
recent construction. 


Of the main lines, only the southern line returns a profit over its whole 
length; the western line from Nyngan to Bourke, the northern line from 
Tamworth to Wallangarra, the North Coast lines, and the South Coast 
line from Kiama to Nowra are worked at a loss 


Commencing with the year 1928-29 the railway finances will be relieved 
of part of the losses incurred on country developmental lines by means of 
a contribution from public revenue, not exceeding £800,000 in any year. 


Particulars relating to sa ~paying lines ave shown below, mainly for the 
year ended 81st December, 1827 :— 


Loss after 
7 providing 
. api Torking |. + f rork- 
Line. Length, ous ' Interest. [Genenses: Earnings, ate, 
pengesand 
interest, 


Northern— 
Main Jine—Tamworth to Wallan-; £ ; £ £ £ & 
garra A P| BAlL585 | T5054 387,593 524,326 87,821 
Brauch lines. . : | 2,567,744 131,757 203,740 260,964 $0,523 
Total Northern .. ..] GSS_ «242 | 5,979,309 | 306,811 | 597,883 | 785,790 | 118,354 
| = f ; 
North Coast... ws | 522 67 | 8,612,861 | 441,945 | 561,090) 695,871 | 307,162 
Southern—Branch lines os . ; 1,181 63} 8,475,201 | 434,394 631,239 701,072 304,562 
South Coast—Kiama to Nowra aes 22 BAS 406,223 20, S44 29, 366 26,707 23,503 
Western-— 
Main Line-—Nyngan to Bourke .. 126 788,758 40,473 90,619 78,738 52,374 
Brancn Lines 827 5,420,907 262,004 522,685 374,002 410,777 
Total Western .. -- | 953 76 6,209,665 302.567 613,304 452,720 463,151 
Suburban—Clyde to Carlingford —..; 4 413 j 63,540 3,260 20,391 7,309 16,342 
i ca AE oe) 3 4 
7 Total specified lines 3,374 152 | 29,746,680 | 1,509,819 | 2,452,723 | 2,669,469 | 1,298,073 


Similar data in calendar years are not available for all lines, the total 
deficiency on payimg and non- -paying lines being £45,618 in the year ended 
30th Sune, 1927, and £1,600,267 in 1927-28. : 
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DISTRIBUTION oF EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


A statement of the various items of earnings and working expenses of 
all Hines during each of the last five years is shown below :— 


Particulars. 1922-24, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 


} if 1 
Barnings. £ & i & £ £ 

Passengers ae ..., 6,076,988 | 6,486,368 | 6,311,690 ) 6,643,337 | 6,998,147 
Mails, parcels, horacs, ebe.... £' 720,900 755,725 789,539 830,208 853,365 
| : 

Total Coushing —.... 6,797,888 | 6,942,095 | 7,101,229 | 7,473,545 | 7,851,512 

i 
Retreshment-roams ... .. 617,822 | 595,606 664,427 684,536 688,984. 


Goods 


| 4,629,348 | 5,482,686 | 5,263,711 | 5,890,180 | 5,556,712 
| “491,583 | 627,138 | 682,968 | 849,622 | 754,961 
1,246,749 | 1,155,272 | 1,366,844 | 1, $ 
1,728,594 | 1,745,833 | 1,626,600 | 2, 


6,868 ! 2,271,608: 


Total Goods... £| 8,096,274 | 9,010,929 | 8,941,123 |10,490,593 |10,228,586 


Rents ... ee a «| 125,009 | 138,152 145,642 156,829 164,178 
MiseeHancous ... at ake 80,084 82,672 86,611 101,040 96,252 


Total Earnings ... £/15,616,577 116,769,452 [16,939,032 (18,906,543 |19,029,512 


Working Bupenses. 


Maintenance of way and works! 1,865,096 | 2,176,435 | 2,001,724 | 2,146,257 | 2,573,142 
Rolling stock— ; 
Maintenance... «| 2,516,098 | 2,779,189 | 2,753,772 | 3,026,627 | 3,336,934 
Locomotive power— 


Coal,ets.  ... | 950,859 997,746 | 1,087,203 | 1,227,169 | 1,174,478. 
Other ... : ...| 1,683,222 | 1,773,485 | 2,086,681 | 2,370,427 | 2,434,646 


Other rolling stock ...| 210,484 | 222,311 | 179.646 | 199,691 | 212,547 
Transportation and traffic ...| 2,939,236 | 3,121,001 | 3,391,092 | 3,733,225 | 3,877,254 
General charges ws = ..| 293,531 | 309,994 | 407,342 | (463,078 | "497,543 


Refreshment-rooms ... ..| 456,565 | 582,219 ; 606,960 617,469 623,458 

ther Expenses ase sha 2,400 27,406 5,573 11,910 26,325 
Total Working Ex- 

pemses ... £/10,917,491 |11,939,686 |12,519,993 |13,795,853 14,756,327 

Net Earnings ... £| 4,699,086 | 4,829,766 | 4,419,089 | 5,110,690 | 4,273,185 


During 1927-28 the earnings derived from the carriage of passengers 
represeuted 36.8 per cent. of the total; mails, parcels, ete., 4.5 per cent.; 
goods, 538.7 per ccit.; and refreshment-rooms 3.6 per cent. The expenditure 
on locomotive power represented 24. per cent. of the working expenses; 
transportation and traffic, 26 per cent.; maintenance of rolling stock, 22 
per cent.; and maintenance of way and works, 17 per cent. 


CoacHING AND Goops TRAFFIC. 


Goods traffic is the principal source of revenue, though the proportion of 
earnings from coaching is higher now than in the earlier years reviewed 
in the following table which shows the proportion of earnings from the 
coaching and goods traffic at intervals since 1901. In calculating the 


percentages, earning: 


= 
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from refreshment-rcomg and from miscellaneous 
sources and rents have been included, the greater part being classed with 
earnings from coaching traffic. 


Proportion of Tota al Ea arnings. Proportion of Total Earnings. 
Year ended ; i Year ended 
30th June, ae | Goods and Live- | 30th June. ‘ i Goods and Live- 
Coaching, ete, | stock, Coachifig, etc. | stock. 
per cent. per cent. percent. | percent. 
{ | 
1901 38°3 617 1924 48:0 520 
1911 | 40°6 504 F 1925 -  A6tL 53-9 
1921 AS ‘7 513 ‘ 1926 4772 52°9 
1922 475 525 | 1927 44-4 55°6 
| I = ' 
1923 \ 48°1 51D 1928 46°] 53°9 


The proportion of earnings from goods tra 


fic varies with seasonal and 


ether conditions which affect the production of wool, wheat, coal, etc. In 
1926-27 it was greater than in any year since 
to a bountiful season and partly to the fact that rates of freight were 
increased in November, 1926, while faves remained unaltered. 


1918-19. This was due partly 


In 1927-28 the veluine of goods traftie diminished, while earnings from 
passenger traffic benefited by increases in fares which were imposed in 
December, 1927. 


Coaching Traffic. 


The following table shows the number of passenger journeys and the 
receipts from coaching traffic since 1901:— 


gate second-class 


n journey 


8, as compared with 35.6 per cent. in 1 
in the second-cle ub 


an trafic, se number 
solutely and relatively. 


x 
In the agere- 


Per head of Population. 
Passenger Journeys. | Gross ics 
‘Year ended ; Earnings 
30th June. / from Gross 
| Coaching Passenger Earnings 
Suburban. | Country. Total. | Traffic. Journeys. ner reont! a 
No. No. No. £ No, 8. d. 
1901 26,041,990 3,219,334 | 29,261,324 | 1,336,489 21-4 19 7 
AGL 54,103,048 6,816,580 | 60,919,628 | 2,385,725 37-2 29 2 
1921 110,255,795 10,479,345 | 120,735,140 i 6 6,364,031 57-3 61 1 
1922 110,921,845 | 10,377,016 | 121,298,861 | 6,636,529 57-0 62 4 
1923 113,017,247 10,697,392 | 128,714,639 | 6,604,353 57-0 61 7 
1924 117,356,316 10,744,868 | 128,101,184 | 6,797,888 58-0 61 6 
1925 117,610,989 ; 10,921,049 532,038 | 6,942,093 570 61 7 
1926 119,824,985 | 10,900,596 | 130,725,581 | 7,101,229 56-9 61 10 
1927 120,317,129 | 11,298,677 | 141,615,806 | 7,473,545 60-3 63. 8 
1928 136,796,171 11,250,710 | 148,046,881 ! 7,851,512 61-7 65 5 
Suburban passenger tra ane) has increased to a grcater extent than country 
tratlic, _and it yielded 40 per cent. of the total receipts from passengers in 
920-21. The increase has been 


first-ciass 


sengers paid £4,757,964, cr €3 per ecnt., of the retal 
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receipts from passengers in 1927-28, and the first-class passengers £2,240,183, 
or 82 per cent. Correspcnding ratics in 1920-21 were 63 per cent. and 35 
per cent. 

Particulars are shown below regarding the passenger traffic during the 


year ended 30th June, 1928, on suburban lines, i.¢., those within 34 miles 
of Sydney or Neweastle, and on country lines :— 


- 
i 
| Suourban Lines. | Country Lines. 
i ! 
Description. \ ent _ : << re ae 
First- | Second- i|  First- Second- 
class. class. Total. i class. class. Total. 
Journeys— j 
Ordinary Passengers ...| 4,209,753 52,557,675 1,219,045 5,659,899 6,878,944 
Season Ticket Holders...) 10,220 882 43,977,644 1,461,713 1,845,353 3,307,066 
Workmen’s wie ead 40,260,352 || ec 1,064,700 1,064,700: 
Totn! Passenger Journeys! 14,430,635 [122,365,536 [136,796,171 || 2,680,758 | 8,569,952 | 11,250,710: 
Milvs Travelled... + [112,279,821 [913,704,746 | 1,026,074,567 271,850,527 611,381,810 |783,232,.337 
Average Mileage per Pas- i 
senger ... me oa 778 4.7 7°50 |} 101-41 | 59°67 69°62 
Amount Received from 
Passengers oye £ 355,876 | 2,450,527 | 2,806,403 |) 1,884,307 | 2,307,437 4,191,744. 
Average Receipts per Pas- ic | 
senger por mile... d. O76 EL 0°66 i\ 1°66 1°08 1:28. 


On the suburban lines in 1927-28 the average journey was about 74 miles, 
the rate paid by first-class passengers was $d. per mile and by second-class. 
passengers over ?d. per mile. On country-lines the average journey by 
first-class passcngers was 1014 miles and by second-class 59% milea, the rates 
per mile being 12d. and slightly over 1d. respectively. The journeys of 
second-class passengers represented 89 per cent. of the mileage and 87 per 
cent. of the receipts ou suburban lines. The corresponding proportions on 
country lines were 65 per cent. of the mileage and 45 per cent. of the 
receipts. 


Information relating to passenger mileage from 1911 onwards is con- 
tained in the following table. The figures in respect of mileage in the last 
four years are not strictly comparable with those of earlier years owing 
to an alteration in the basis of estimating the mileage travelled by seasou 

* ticket-holdezs :— 


] 
: Average + r ' 
Passenger Total Pas- Ay erie [rare per! ae of 
aa geet ag per Pas. Rim ‘Avérave 
0 1 senger ae 
omitted.) omitted.) 1 Siti, Jour- H mau 
| Ba y % 
' | ! 
| 
I - 
§,09-4 60,5 906,917 $50 5 ae 
11,307 120, 7: 1,620,857 286 il 
] 9 121,2 1,610,619 | 5,924,616 ij- 
| 123,7 1,679,903 |G 702 | {i} 
128,) L,721,)62 | G.OTG.988 | cies 
| 128,5: 1,637.380 |G 5.362 j {1 
i 13',726 | 1,675,091 1 G3L1.689 | i 
1927 | 141,616 | 1,765.78 | 6 7 n 
1928 148,947 | 1,809,307 7 | | i 
r i | | 


fguces jur the last four years are vo! vly cemparalle with those for preceding ycaxs. 
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Goods Traffic. 


The following figures illustrate the growth of the good traffic in recent 


Goods and Live-stock Traffic. Per Head of Population, 
Year ended os ae 
30th June. fi 
Tonnage, Gross Earnings. Tonnage, Gross Earnings. 
£ £3. 4 
1901 6,398,227 2,203,249 4-7 12 + 
1911 10,355,565 | 3,585,424 6°3 2 3 9 
1921 15,563,131 7,270,856 i. 397 
1922 14,532,811 7,953,309 6°8 314 9 
1923 13,801,810 | 7,868,769 | 64 312 & 
1924 15,693,127 | 8,096,274 | 71 313 3 
1925 16,268,476 | 9,010,929 72 40 6 
1926 } 15,082,812 | 8,941,123 65 3.17 10 
1927 | 17,224,394 | 10,490,598 ries 4 9 4 
1928 15,433,083 10,228,586 64 | 4 65 9 


The tonnage and gross earnings in 1996-27 were the largest on record. 
The quantities of minerals (other than coal, cete.), wool, and general. 
merchandise, were greater than in any previous year, and the tonnage of 
grain and flour, coal and coke, and live stock was much above the average. 
Tn 1927-28 tliere was a reduction in the tonnage of nearly all the principal 
classes of freight, viz., grain, wool, eoal, and general merchandise. 

The next statement shows the classes of goods carried on the railways in 
various years since 1901. 


Minerals, 


General Merchaniise, 
ni Grain, Fl Wool Live Stock 
ende rain, Flour, ool. Live Stock, - Total Goods, 
80th June. etc. | Other. cee oe Other. 
(Up Journey). a hale. 
Tons. | Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
1901 504,550 } 1,267,742 99,104 200,329 | 3,956,033 570,129 | 6,398,227 


| 


1921 787,632 | 2,298,078 | 137,599 | 485,021 | 6,059,648 | 587,587 | 10,355,565 


1921 | 1,916,934 | 3,375,443) 93,760 | 732,804 | 8,881,796 | 1,962,494 | 15,563,137 
{ | 
1922 | 1,651,994 | 3,350,796 | 128,085 | 603,067 | 7,494,001 /1,807,868 [14,582,812 


1923 | 827,775 | 8,572,401} 124,083 | 736,893 | 7,154,346 | 18, 801,310 


ms 
ie 
Aas 
fez) 
for) 
So 


1924 13,175,533 ) 9,653,111 | 111,597 | 742,611 | 8,501,944 | 1,508,331 | 15, 693,127 


1,664,344 | 16,208,476 


| 
\ 
| 
{ 
/ 


1926 | 1,450,S13 | 3,656,355 | 154,946 | 766,557 | 7,145,225 | 1,858,915 | 15,082,811 


1927 3,971,798 | 189,605 | $10,515 | 8,289,937 | 2,439,5°0 | 17,224,804 

1928 3,632,926 | 173,249 829,791 | 7,074,845 | 2,501,890 | 15,433,083 

The gross earnings in respect of the various classes of goods ecarriec 
5 


during 1 (99% 28 were as follows:—Coal, coke, aud shale, £1,004,836. other 
minerals, £686,772; live stock, £1,645,805; grain and flour, £773,878; wool, 
£754,961; general merchandise, £4,782 834, 
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- The following tabie contains information relating to ton mileage in 1911, 
and later years. “Ton-mileage” is the product of the load in tous and the 
distance in miles over which the load is carried. The average distance in 
1927-28 was nearly 102 miles and the average carnings per ton mile 12d. :-~ 


i ! 
Earnings, — | Density 
Year 3 Tons ee . Puke 3 
’ Goods Train A . exclusive of Average | Earnings | of Traflic 
ended + Carried. Ton-miles. . OS is 
P Mileage. ew . haulage, , , Miles per Ton- | per avyer- 
oe (000 omitted, (000 omitted). (000 omitted). tonnage ae per Ton. mile. age mile 
dues, etc. | Train. | worked. 
£ Tons. d. Tons. 
1911 8,913 10,055 810,949 | 3,079,783) 90°98 ; 80°65 0-91 218,408 
{ 2 2 


1921 11,491 15,262 | 1,418,386 | 6,501,914] 123-43 92°94; 110 | 282,631 


1922 10,598 14,197 | 1,365,961 | 7,851,887] 130-00 96°21 1°38 | 269,049 


1923 9,871 33,567 | 1,166,238 | 7,761,788) 118-15 85°96 166 | 224,417 


1924 | 9,775 15,516 | 1,392,390 | 7,976,077| 142-44 89°74 1°37 | 255,005 


1925 | 10,689 | 16,027 | 1,647,448 | 8,872,202] 15412 | 102-80 | 1-29 | 295,718 
1926 | 10,587 | 14,809 | 1,509,555 | 8,769,785} 14258 | 101-93 | 1°39 | 263,802 
1927 | 11,282 | 16,864 | 1,654,815 |10,335,666| 146-68 | 98-13| 1°50 | 287,994 


1928 10,861 15,223 | 1,550,375 |10,093,708| 142-75 | 101-S4 1°56 | 266,408 


* Exclusive of coal, etc., on which shunting charges only were collected. 


Fares AND FREIGHT CHARGES. 


Passenger traffic is greatest within the Sydney and Newcastle suburban 
areas, and the fares charged within a 34 miles radius of either of the cities 
are lower than those for equal distances outside those areas. The following 
- table shows the fares charged for ordinary single journeys at quinquennial 
intervals since 1911, over stated distances from either Sydney or Neweastle. - 
Cheaper fares are available for journeys to tourist districts and holiday 
resorts. 


Single Tickets. 


80th June, 1911. 30th Junc, 1921. 30th June, 1926. 31st Deceniber, 1927.* 
Distance. | i 

First- Second- First- Second- First- Second- First- Second- 

| class. class. | elass. | class. class. class. class. { class. 

Miles. s. d.| s. dj ss dk | ss de [| s. a. s. d.| s. dv | s. d. 
1 | 0 2 0 t 0 3% 0 2 0 2 0 14 0 24 0 2 

5 05 ]04)]08!106108 0 6 | O 8! O 6 
10 09 | 0 6 18 | 010$/ 1 2 010k/ 13°] O11 
20 1 6 011 2 5 1 6 2 0 1 6 2] 1 7 

3 2 2 Lo6 307 2 4 2 10 2 14 3.0: 2 Bk 
34 2 6 dint 7 4 1 2 Th) 38 2 2 4s 3.44 2 64 
50 4 6 2 11 7 7 5 0 6 8 4 9 6 10 411 
100 10 9 7 1 18 7 12 2 17 7 12 0 17:9 |} 12 2 
200 233 14 9 40 7 | 25 7 7 7 25 4 37 9 | 25 6 
300 35 9 22 ~«1 62 2 38 3 | 56 5 37 Li 56 7 38 21 
400 48 3 |28 8 | 83 7 | 4910 | 72 8 49 5 | 7310 | 49 7 
500 58 0 33 4 #|100 8 57 10 | 86 4 57 10 86 6 57 10 


* Stillin operation, December, 1923, 
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Between July, 193.7, and June, 1921, railway fares were increased by 66 
per cent. During 1923-24 second-class fares were lowered slightly and first- 
class fares were reduced to an appreciable extent. In December, 1927, fares 
were raised again, and the increases on second-class tickets ranged fro 
33 per cent. to 7 per cent. in the suburban area. 

The average fare paid by suburban passengers, including those who held 
periodical tickets, increased by about 50 per cent. between 1911 and 1926-27. 
Similar information is not available in respect of country traffic, but, 
generally, the first-class single fares were between 50 per cent. and 60 per 
cent. higher in 1927 than in 1911, and the second-class single fares were 
about 70 per cent. higher. 

Particulars relating to changes in the cost of monthly periodical tickets 
since 1911 are shown below:— 


Periodical Tickets. 


30th June, 1911. 30th June, 1921. 30th June, 1926. 31st December. 1928.* 
Distance. i ; : 

First Second | First Second First } Second First Second 
Class. Class. | Class. Class. Class. | Class. Class. Class. 
Miles. s. d s. d s. d.! sd s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1 7 6 5 6 l4 6 9 9 211 9 8} 13 9 10 4 
5 16 0 10 9; 30 9 20 6 27 4 20 6 29 4] 22 6 
10 22 9 15 0 44 0 25 0 38 3 28 8 41 0) 30 9 
20 30 3 20 3 58 0 39 3 52 3 39 2! 5511 42 0 
30 34° 3 22 9 66 6 44 9 58 0 43 6 62 1] 46 7 
34 35 9 23 6 69 3 46 0 59 9 44 10 64 0} 48 0 
50 41 0 26 3 79 9 | 51 6 77 0 51 3 81 6 54 3 
100 57 9 34 6 / 112 6 66 9 | 100 3 66 9 | 106 6] 70 9 
200 83 0 49 0 | 156 3 92 6 | 138 9 92 6 | 147 0} 98 0 
300 100 6 61 6 | 181 9 | 112 6 | 168 0/112 0/178 0/118 9 
400 | 118 06 74 0 | 207 0 | 131 3 197 0 | 131 3 | 208 9] 139 0 
500 135 6 86 6 | 231 6 | 150 6 | 225 9 | 150 6 | 239 3) 159 6 


* These ratcs commenced on Ist January, 1928, 


The above rates represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to school pupils, youths, and women. During 1922 there were 
slight reductions in respect of second-class periodical tickets, and charges. 
for first-class tickets over long distances were substantially reduced. Further’ 
reductions were made in 1924, in rates for distances up to 34 miles. At the 
beginning of January, 1928, the rates were raised by about 7 per cent. in 
the suburban area and by 6 per cent. over longer distances, 

Workmen’s weekly tickets are issued in the suburban areas to enable 
persons to travel to and from their work. They are available for one 
journey each way on every week day, the forward journey being by certain 
trains only. The charges for these tickets were increased by about 30: 
per cent. in December, 1927. The rates at various dates since June, 1911, 
were as follows :— 


Workmen’s Weekly Tickets—Second Class. 
Distance. ake em “a 
June,191i. | June, 1916, June, 1921, June, 1926. December, 1927.¥ 
s. d. s. d. s. a | s. d. s. d, 
1 G@ 6 0 9 1 3 1 3 1 8 
5 I 6 1 9 211 231 3 11 
10 2 2 2 6 41. 4 1 5 6 
20 3 0 3 4 5.5 55 7 4 
30 3.10 4 2 611 6 11 9 0 
34 4 2 4 6 ; 7 3 7 6 9 8 
I 


* Still in operation, December, 1928. 
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Freight Charges. 

The system adopted in fixing freights on merchandise and live stock is to 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low values and on those 
which are used to assist production. The charge per ton mile decreases as 
the distance hauled increases. 


a 


The following table gives the charges per ton for haulage of the different 
glasses of freight over distances of 100 and 500 miles at various dates since 
June, 1911 :— 


30th June, 1911. 


30th June, 1921.) 30th June, 126, ) 31st Dec., 1926.* 


Class of Ircight. —— ie eal | a 

100 500 100 500 | 100 500 100 600 

miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles, miles. 
OrdinaryGoods{perton)—' s.d.} s. dij se dls. df a dl sd.J gid | sd. 
Highest Class Freight...; 44 11 115 9) 75 0193 3,76 8197 6|76 8 1197 6 

; : 

Lowest sy » ol 8 FT, 1li) 6 615 6) 6 912 4) 6 9, 12 4 
Agricultural Produce ay 7 6/12 0] 11 51s 2] 12 S19 o w Oli _1l 
Butter ... oe | 18 10156 4] 31 7/94 of 2410) 57 7 27 4,63 4 


Beef, Mutton, Veal, etc.} 
(frozen) wh | 9 2! 45 10 
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Wool—Greasy ... 25 0/68 9] 37 11/104 4/41 S09 5) 41 8 109 5 
yy, —Seoured | 29 2/75 ©} 44 3/113 10) 45 10/115 S§ | 45 10 115 § 
Minerals— Crude Ore- - 


Not exceeding £20 per, | 
ton in value vel L 
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Not exceeding £10 per | 
ton iu value suet J | | 
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Live Stock (per truavk)— | 63 4 |173 9 {110 5/303 4/109 91299 9 [129 9 )329 8 


) 


* Stiil in operation at 31st December, 3928 


The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, glass- 
ware, cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class 
applies to fertilisers. 

The freight charges for a distance of 100 miles in 1991 were from 50 to 
100 per cent. higher than in 1911. Fora distance of 500 miles the increases 
have not been so great proportionately, and the charges for frozen meat 
have been reduced. In November, 1926, sorae of the rates were increased as 
sllown in the table. - 

GRADIENTS,” 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through moun- 
éainous country over the Great Dividing Range which separates the narrow 
coastal plain from the interior. Consequently steep gradients and sharp 
curves are features of many sections, including parts of the trunk lines 
where tne traffic is heavy. 

Jn the southern system, the railway station at Roslyn, near Crookwell, ts 
situated at an altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, 
on the Goulburn to Bombala railway, the height is 3,503 feet. In the 
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western system a height of 3,503 fect is attained at Newnes Junction, on the 
me 


Blue Mountains, and 5,623 feet at Oberon, the terminus of a branch from 
Tarana. On the northern line en Lomond is 4,473 feet above sea level. 
Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier gra 
in working and e 
The following statement shows the number of iniles on different gradients 
in June, 1928 -— 


tradients. Southern System.! Western System. 


Total... 1,628% \ 5,826 


The above table is exclusive of the Government line from Broken Hill 
to Tarrawingee, measuring 39 miles 41 chains, and that at Wollongong of 
1 mile 8 chains. 


SIGNALLING AND SArety APPLIANCES. 


In the matter of signalling and saiety appliances the railways of New 
South Wales have progressed with modern invention. The points are inter- 
locked on all the lines with the exception of a few in remote country districty 
where the traffic is light. An automatic signalling system is in operation on 
the suburban lines and is being installed in country districts. 


Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the lines in 1921 and 1928 are shown below :-— 


1921. 1928, 
. Single Line, Mis. Chs. Mis. Chs. 
By automatic or track block system ah ase wee 82 28 
electric train tablet una ves 23 it 315 17 215 §2 
electric train staff ... sed Se wee . 1,822 43 2,724 74 
~*” train staff and ticket with line clear reports ... 1,451 38 1,361 29 
train staff and ticket without line clear report 74 1 813 33 
train staff and one engineonly ... it3 se 6 57 2 72 
4,419 76 5,200 48 

Double Line. = er 

By antomatic or track block system xed ae 251 8 359 74 
absolute manual block system... te oe 382 0 346 
permissive manual block system... ee vee 5 42 4 60 

telephone... er ae wee see tes 0 33 ss 
638 53 710 55 


All passenger and freight vehicles in use on the railways are fitted with 
automatic brakes. 
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Rone 'StToox. 
A classification of the rolling stock of the State railways is shown in the 
following table :— 


June, i927. June, 1928. 
Classification. ~ ° 
No. Capacity. No. Capacity. 
Tractive Tractive 
power. power. 
. Tb. lb. 
Locomotives oe aes ee | 1,420] 35,997,000 1,434 36,452,784 
| 
Coaching— Passengers. Passengers. 
Special and Sleeping ... ahs ae 118 2,548 118 2,660 
First Class ie si is bee 515 29,694 604 | 36,057 
! 

Second Class ... oe or ae 1,074 §7,450 1114 | 70,231 
Composite tee tee ee gs 219 11,707 218 11,815 
Dining ... ie Sig ses 225 2 68 2 68 
Motor Passenger hes sat e3 28 ; 1,456 32 1,664, 
Brake Vans... ive ase ie 146 78 147 78 
Horse Boxes, Mail Vans, etc. se 241 300 245 250 


Total 2...) 2,388 113,301 | 2,480 122,828 


Goods— tons. tons. 
Open Waggons ss a «| 17,158 287,368 | 17,187 289,226 
Livestock Waggons ... «ss «| 3,172 19,908 3,104. 19,652 
Louvred Vans ... wad a BY 1,032 16,360 1,023 16,282 
Refrigerator Vans on ive oo 237 3,430 235 3,400: 
Brake Vans... see ss sas 636 ase 701 oes 
Other ... ie tee nia oes 74 841 71 823 

Total a ...| 22,309 , 327,907 R 22,321 toon 329,383 

Departmental—- 

Loco. Coal, Ballast Waggons, etc. ...) 1,580 ae 1,485 ees 


The average tractive power of the railway locomotives, as at 30th June, 
1928, was 25,450 lb.; the average capacity of the passenger vehicles wag 59 
passengers, and of the goods stock 15 tons. Additions to raihvay rolling 
stock during 1927-28 included 15 locomotives, 109 suburban passenger cars 
designed for use on the electric railways, and 4 rail motors for country 
services. ; 

SypNEy anp SUBURBAN PaSsSENGER SERVICES. 

The passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is conducted by 
suburban railways and tramways maintained by the State, and by ferry and 
motor omnibus services conducted by private enterprise. , 
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The railway suburban traffic is principally on the main trunk line, which 
ruus in a westerly direction from Sydney through Granville and Parra- 
matta. The main scuthern system branches from the western line at 
Lidcombe (10 miles from Sydney), and another branch runs southward 
from ‘Granville (18 miles), joining the line from Lidcombe at Cabramatta. 
The Northern system branches off at Strathfield (§ miles from Sydney). 
The South Coast or THawarra railway, which has a branch from Sydenham 
(3 miles) to Bankstown (11 miles), brings passengers from the suburbs 
situated south of Sydney on the western shore of Botany Bay. A line from 
Bankstown connects with the main southern line at Regent’s Park, 2 miles 
from Lidcombe. The suburban railways are being extended into the city 
and are being converted to electric traction. 

Tramways run through the city streets from the Central Railway Station 
to Circular Quay. The populous suburbs of the north, western, central, 
and eastern divisions of the metropolitan area are served by tramways. On 
the north shore of Port Jackson there is a railway to connect the ferry 
service at Milson’s Point with Hornsby on the main northern line, and at 
various points along the shores of the harbour tramways connect with the 
ferry services plying to the Circular Quay. 


City and Suburban Electric Railways. 


The city electric railway, which is under construction, will form a com- 
plete two-track loop railway around the city, running, for the most part 
underground, along the eastern side of the city to Cirenlar Quay and 
returning along the western side to the Central Station. The scheme 
includes the construction of a branch from the city railway to Bondi for the 
eastern suburbs, and a branch from the main suburban line to Balmain to 
serve the western suburbs. The completion of the Sydney Harbour bridge 
with four lines of railway, as well as roadways and footways, will place the 
northern suburbs in direct communication with the city. 


The construction of the city railway was commenced in 1916 by a private 
company under contract with the Government, but the contract was can- 
celled and the work was suspended in 191%. Construction was resumed ‘by 
the Railway Commissioners in February, 1922, under authority to complete 
only a portion of the railway—sufficient to accommodate the traffic from one 
of the existing suburban systems. This part provides for tracks through the 
eastern part of the city from the existing lines at Redfern to an under- 
ground station at St. James, Queen’s Square, and for eastern suburbs tracks 
from St. James Station to a cross-over near Park-street. Six tracks are 
being constructed into the city over a stone-faced viaduct and bridges 
extending from Eddy-avenue to Camphell-street, and two of the tracks have 
been carried along the eastern side of the city to St. James, which is a 
temporary terminal station. This eastern part of the railway was opened 
for traffic in December, 1926. Work on the western section was commenced 
in November, 1925. 


The eastern section of the city railway being the first to be opened for 
traffic, the most easterly of the suburban lines, viz., the Illawarra, were the 
first to be converted to the electric system. Hiectric trains were run on the 
Tlawarra lines on Ist March, 1926, and since the opening of the City Railway 
the services have been extended to ‘St. James Station. The work of con- 
yerting the North Sydney line was completed in 1928, and full electric 
services were installed on the Syvdney-Flomecbush section of the main 
suburban line in January, 1929. It is anticipated that all the metropolitan 
railway services will be operated by electricity before the end of the year 
1929. 
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Tait Motor SErviceEs. 


Rail motors have been provided in a number of country districts where 
the population is not sufficient to warrant the provision of ordinary services. 
The first-rail motor was put into operation in 1919 on the line between 
Grafton and Lismore, a distance of S87 miles. Second-class accommodation 
was provided for passengers, also a trailer for the transport of cream. The 
experiment proved successful, and the use of rail motors on country branch 
lines is being extended. A local service between Lidcombe and Bankstown 
is conducted by motor trains. 


VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT Ramnways in New Sourim Waters. 


In the southern portion of New South Wales the Government of Victoria 
has acquired certain railway intcrests by the purchase from a private com- 
pany of a line between Deniliquin and Moama, and by agreement with the 
Government of New South Wales for the construction and maintenance of 
five border railways. 


The agreement provides for railways on the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, but all the 
works within New South Wales are being constructed suitably for conver- 
sion to the standard gauge, viz., 4 ft. 84 in. ‘When complete they are 
operated by the Victorian Railway Commissioners, but the fares and rates 
for the carriage of passengers, goods, and live stock thereon must not be less 
than the rates charged for similar mileage on the Victorian Railways. In 
the construction and’ working of the lines the same conditions and rates of 
wages as prevail in Victoria must be observed. 


Two of the lines authorised under the agreement have been opened for 
traffic, viz., from Moama to Balranald, and from Gonn Crossing to Stony 
Crossing. Two are under construction, viz., fron Euston to Lette, 30 miles, 
to serve en route the Benanee Settlement Area, and from Yarrawonga to- 
Oaklands 37 miles. The fifth line will cross the Murray at or near Golgol, 
New South Wailcs, and extend into this State for a distance not exceeding 
20 miles. 

The railway between Deniliquin and Moama, 44 miles 33 chains on the 
5 ft. 8 in. gauge, was constructed by a private company, and opened for 
traffic in 1876. It became part of the Victorian railway system in December, 
1923, and a liranch line to Balranald, 120 miles, was opened for traffic in 
March, 1926. The capital expended to the end of February, 1928, was 
£990,778. During the year ended February, 1928, the receipts amounted to 
£70,846, working expenses to £66,466, and interest to £47,586. The number of 
passengers was 32,252, the goods traffic amounted to 78,198 tons, and the 
live stock carried numbered 922,954. Of a train mileage of 134,783 miles, 
108,614 were by steam traction and 26,168 by rail motor. The line from 
Gonn Crossing to Stony Crossing, 884.miles, was opened for traflie on 
16th March, 1928, 


Private Raipway Lixzs. 


The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
Jaw ch 
onder Si 


cate control, and at the present time there are only 112% miles of 
private lines in operation, with the exception of short lines connecting coal 
and cther mines with the main railways, on some of which provision has 
been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


During the year 1888 a line of 8 ft. 6 in. gauze, and 35 miles 48 chains in 
Jength, was laid down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Aus- 
tralian border. A short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool 
with the Warwick Farm Racecourse, 
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The Seaham Coal Company’s Hine connects the West Wallsend and Sea- 
ham Collieries with Cockle Creek. The South Maitland system supplies the 
mining districts of East Greta, Stanford-Merthyr, and Cessnock. The 
Hexham-Minmi line runs between the collieries in the townships men- 
tioned. The Hne of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from 
Newnes Junction, on the Western line, to the Wolgan Valloy. 


The folloy ring table shows the operations of the private paliway ji 
I . 
TO the publi ¢ for gener oral tratlie during the year 1927 -— 


| 
: Line. L 7 
i ; Total score | frain , Passon- | ae Live 
Name ef Private Railway. | Capital Reserve Miles Her | Bei Stock 
iTeneth Caner) Expended. ane rim. | carried.; SME | carried. 
ength,|Gang 
| | 
ee ne a See fa ee eae a 
ym. ae me £ Ko. No. | fons, | No. 
Silverton ... iy 11 85 483 6 i 32,000)323,916) 88,159) 912,979, 135,73 
Warwick Farm ... wo) O 504 Sh] ins 236/108,190) | 429 
Seaham Colliery... ae, O Of BS 18. oval — 8,088] 25,693) 11,878" 
| | 
South Maitland — | | ! | | 
East Greta, Stanford! : | aie soot Bea 
Merthyr, andl © : | : i tors. 
nock es 667,702 .... 458,004/B88, 352! 145,376 
‘Hexham—Minmi... t+ tou. | 4,886). 400 
New Red Head ... 102,000... | 70,3311721,303 14,412* 
[sees ee 
= ere 
Commonwealth Oil Cor- 33 194,080 = t - 
poration. 1 | 
\ ' 
* xeluding 5 Nota av! vaileble. £ No trafic during 1087 


The Silverton Company has 20 locomotives, 665 goods vehicles, and 1 
passenger carriage: and additional passenger carriages are hired from the 
South Australian Government railways as required. On the Warwick Farm 
line Government rolling-stock is used. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomo- 
tives, 2 passenger carriages, and 2 goods ve ehicles, and, Gaye nent rolling 
stock is hired. On the South Maitland system there are 25 locomotives, 20 
passenger carriages, and 50 goods earriages. The Tes pees ae Company 
has 1 locomotive and 1 passenger carri aud the Commonwealth Oil 
Corporation has 3 locomotives, 3 passenger carriages, and 30 goods carria 
and vans. . The New Red Head line is operated by the Government Railw: 
Commissioners. 


In addition to the private railway lines shown in the Prewiaus table, there 
are several branches, connected pr incipally with coal and other mines, with 
a total length of 156 niles, a summary of which is given below :— 


Lengih, Gauge. 
District. m, ch. ft. 
Connected with Main Suburban Line ost ae 2—-56 + 
bs Northern Line... ve gee 101-55 4 
4 Western ,, ane See x. 28-8 £ 
ie South Coast ,, ‘ : 8 


Ramway Gauces op AUSTRALIA. 


December, 1927, are given below. The tines have ae Aue cihed ancordine 
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to the States in which they are located. Particulars of private lines used 
exclusively for special traffic are not included in the figures :— 


| 
Miles at each Gauge open for traffic. 


State, — ae 
Sit. | 2ft. Gin.|  38ft. | Sit. Gin. | 4ft.8iin. | 5ft. 3in. 
ook, af = i. ; 
New South Wales... 26) ... . | 76) 5,914] 203, 6,219 
Victoria... af Seer al E22 ll saa 514,391 | 4,529 
Queensland... | 201 7] .. | 6480] .. | -. | 6,847 


South Australia (ine.: : 
N. Territory) ...).... see -» | 1,789 597 | 1,449 3,855 


Western Australia...) 2... 010... we | 4,254 454. | 4,708 
Tasmania ... evel ABST ore of ess 804: ea ae 846 
Total 4 269 | 129 11 | 13,362 | 6,970 | 6,043 | 26,784 


The distances by rail between Sydney and the other capital cities are as 
follows :—-Brisbane 715 miles, Melbourne 591 miles, Adelaide via Melbourne 
1,074 miles, and Perth via Melbourne 2,761 miles. The journey irom 
Sydney to Broken Hill via Melbourne and Adelaide is more than 1,400 
miles, but a line across New South Wales opened for traffic in November, 
1927, afords divect comronnication over a distance of 6984 miles. 

Diversity of gauge hampers interstate railway communication, and in a 
journey from Queensland to Western Australia breaks of gauge occur at 
Wallangarra, where the systems of Queensland and New South Wales meet; 
at Albury, on the border of New South Wales and Victoria; at Terowie and 
at Port Augusta in South Australia; at Kalgoorlie, where the Common- 
wealth and Western Australian lines connect. 

The subject of a uniform gauge to connect the capital cities of the main- 
land has been discussed at conferences between the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and Premiers of the States, and was investigated by a 
Royal Commi 1921. It has been vescived that the adoption of a 
uniform gauge is essential to the development and safety of the Coiamon- 
wealth, and that the gauge should be 4 f+. ., but an agreament has nat 
been xeached in regard to any comprehensive scheme for giving ef 
to the rerolutions. 

As an outcome of the negotiations, however, stens are being taken to pro- 
vide railway communication on a wniform gauge between Sydney and Tris- 
bane. Tor this purpose an agreement has been made between the Com- 
th and the States of New South W nd Queensland for the 
i vline on the 4ft. Shin. gauge between EKyogle, on the North 
w South Wales, and F The construction of the 
an existing line between IGyogle and 
taken by the two States concerned. The cost is 
estimated at £4,000,000. of which New South Wales has agreed to pay 
£1,288,088, Queensland £468,618, and the Commonwealth £2,243,299. The 
journey between Sydney and Brisbane over the new route will be shorter 
by 100 miles than the journey via Wallangarra. 

Another agreement has been made between the Commonwealth and 
South Australia for the construction of a 4 ft. 84 in. line in South Australia, 
from Port Augusta to Red Hill, and for laying a third rail on the existing 
5 ft. 3 in. line between Red Hill and Adelaide. By these works a line on 
the 4 ft. 84 in. gauge would be provided from Adelaide to Kalgoorlie, the 
trans-Australian journey would be shortened by about 70 miles, and the 
breaks of gauge at Terowie and Port Augusta would be eliminated. 


in 
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Ratnways or New Soutn Wares anp Otter Countrizs. 


The length of railways—State and private—in various countries is shown 
below in relation to population and area. The figures for the Australian 


States include the Wederal Government lines as at 30th June, 1928, and 
the private lines available for special traffic in 1927, as well as those used 
for general traffic. The particulars relating to other countries are the 
latest available. 
a ere ae 2 ee OOO ER ee — 
| Por Mile of | Per Mile of 
a Nine Open. | Line Open. 
Tperer ees Length o; Sn a Sy a GS Behe. aos 
Country. Railways. nares | Country. Popn- 
lati Area. latic F 
|(apprex) ts |(appros) Area. 
eopeesee es atone oho cx the ote a 
miles. | No. jsq-mis. miles. | No. |sq.mls, 
New South Wales 6,375 | 382 49 || Italy ay ...| 13,258.) 3,100 
Victoria... w| 4,575 382 19 | Austria... «| 4,122 | 1,600 | 8 
Queensland -| 7,755 | 118} 86 || Hungary ... vv) 6,324 | 1,590 | 7 
South Australia | Russia (Soviet) ... 46,255 |3,100 | 178 
and Northern Union of 8. Africa | 12,624 | 600 37 
Territory «| 3,857 151 | 234 || India abe ...| 39,049 | 8,300 46 
Western ‘Anstralia 5,303 75 | 184 || Japan us «| 10,884 | 5,750 14, 
Tasmania ... a} 1,062 198 25 || Conada ... | 42,036 225 88 
New Zealand cee 35297 441 32 || United States of 
Great Britain and | America ...| 249,138 470 | 12 
_ Northern Ireland) 21,165 | 2,150 | 4 | Argentina... --| 22,791 460 51 
Trish Free Stete ...| 2,674 | 1,120 10 |; Brazil eg ...| 19,026 | 1,800 173 
Hrance ... ---| 33,688 / 1,164 | 6 || i 
Germany... —...| 35,999 [3,780 | 5 | 
| ! 


TRAMWAYS. 


The tramways of New South Wales, with one exception, are the 
property of the State Government. The standard gauge of 4 ft. 84 in. has 
been adopted for all lines. The electric system was introduced into Sydney 
at the close of 1899, and is used now for nearly all tramways in the metro- 
politan district. The majority of the Newcastle lines also have been con- 


verted from the steam to the electric system. The length of line open for 
tratic at 380th June, 1928, was 2094 miles, representing 356 miles of track 
and 58 miles of sidings, loops, and crossovers. 
| { Vo 
Line siilenvo 
Se ee oe et = eee rs 
{ 

Eleetric— mis. ch. mils. ch. 
City and Suburban és at Aa set uth wi ll 7 215 44 
North Sydney... “ws nay ty as 22 61 41 9 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita... wie ai wie 8 38 15 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands : ee veal 1 20 1 2) 
Manly to The Spit and Manly to Narrabeen oe -| TW] 80 16 37 
Newcastle City and Suburban * Yes sa ee a 34 45 52 3 

19st 49 341 77 

Steam— 

Kogarah to Sans Souci ... i A 45 6 79 
Sutherland to Cronulla ... . 7 $2 7 32 

} 1277 14 31 

Total... wee ae ak 209 46 356 28 

Sidings, loops, and cross-overs... wd ie 3 | ~~, 58 «6 


* Including portion under steal system. 
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There has been little extension of the tramway system in recent years 
owing to the impending electrification of the metropolitan suburban railways 
and to the competition of motor transport. A number of steam tramway 
services, which had been operated at a loss for a-number of years, were 
discontinued as from Ist January, ee viz., Arncliffe to Bexley, 2 miles 50 
chains; Parramatta to Northmead, 2 miles 10 chains; East to West Mait- 
land, 4 miles 5 clains; and the Bick en Hill lines 10 miles 4 chains. The 
capital cost of these lines was written off to working expenses, viz., £50,600 
in 1926-27, and £95,510 in 1927-28. 

The capital cost of the State ae ays open for trafic on 30th June, 1928, 
amounted to £11,609,078, or £55,592 per mile open. The cost of construc- 
tion was £5,679,633, or £27,100 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling- 
stock, workshops, machinery, ete., amounted to £5,999,445. 

In the following table are given particulars of the miles open, cost of 
construction, and the financial results of the State tramways at intervals 
since 1901 -— 


Year Total Capital i ; | Interest 
ehuled {  Leugth Expended on | Gross , Net 1 Returned 
30th Jane of Lines open | Bevenue. | 1 Earnings. on, 
Bt Lines. for Tratiic. | | A Capital, 
| 
per cent. 


ass 


naQuaet 


11, 3L {4 l i ; 

AL AB4523 | 259,500 265 
209+} 3.05 | 818 264 277 
2004. 3 3987, 356 | 619,05 BBE 


During the year ending 30th Jime, 1928, the percentage of working 


xpeusies to the total receipts was S643, as compared with 91.64 in the 
previous yerr. The net carninugs aimou nied to £619,205, or 5. = per cent. on 
cost of construction and equipment, as compared with 5.12 per cent., the 
jutercat payable on the loon Habilities of the State. .'The net return per 


ot In the previous year. 


average mile open was £2,955, as aan with £14 
A conrparative statement of the profit or loss on the tramuwuys after allow- 
ing for interest is shown below -— 
Year ended : i | Profit (4-) Loss (—} 
SOrk Pune. Net earnin Interest. | allowing for intorest, 
i 
191l 221.6 174,085 | (4) 47,627 
8b, 421,814 | (--) 166,672 
1922 te | 467,328 i (+) 27,191 
1923 500,274 | (+) 5,534 
1924 B3Z,187 | (+) 10,198 
1925 aN gee 546,489 | {—) 102,079 
19260 i i: 577,900 |(—) 278,400 
1927 8,264 588,180 | (—) 269,916 
1928 fos 591,397 | (+) 27,808 
' Until recently the tramways usually yielded a substantial surplus over 
working expenses anc interest. In 1921-22, for instance, the surplus 


amounted to £127,191, and in each of the two succeeding years there was 
a surplus, though it was small. Then the financial results became more and 
more unfavourable owing to the growing competition of motor omnibuses 
and private motor-cars, so that interest charges exceeded net earnings by 
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. ame £269, 916 ju the following year. In erder to effect 
number of unprofitable lines 
at ba Tyee of 1924, aad eee in A. Decenbes fares were inereasect. 
Conscqnently there was a surplus of £37,508 in 1927-28, notwithstanding 
the fact that a large sum had been written off to working expenses on. 
account of the abandoned lines. 


Working of Tramways. 
ane ee statement shows the results of working in respect of 
ues June, 1928 :- — 


ys during the year ended 2 3 


Cost of 
Youstruce : 
+i | Construe Passengers Loss (—) 
“ine, ; tion and nirtied on llowine 
i FKqnip- carried, Capital. a 10w meg r 
i ; for interest... 


' ment. 


Tnterest Profit (+) 


£ 
(+)254,295 
26 \(—) 55,138 


and Sirburban 
Nor th Sydney .. L 31 2 Q Ad | 
‘Ashfield. to’ Mortlake | 

and Cabarita wef 244,709 | $,52-4,018 81,256 91.051 |((—) 10.415} 12,486 |(—) 22,907 
Manly to The Spit antl t | 

Manly to Na’ 370,824 | 4,846,459 | 64,505 | 
Rockdale to 


58.7 


1,857) 18,862 \(—-) 20,219: 


Je-Sands bibs its 31,619 2,020,482 17,428 8,587 |(4+-) 9,041; 1,614 \(+-) 7,427 
Neweastle City and | 
Suburban. ... | 1,528,740 7; 20,180,992 | 374,420 | 307,637 |(+) 66,783] 77,975 
Stcam-— \ \ 
Arnecliffe to Bexlev* wed 213 
Kogarah to Sans Sou 55,706 | 2,845 
Parramatta to Nort | 
mead* a af sue eae | 88 | 
Sutherland to Cronwla 46,371 1.019.591 | 2,400 


Or 
— 550 \(—) 22,665 
(—-) 59,060) 1,303 |(—-} 60,363. 


29 


Bast to West, Maen 
Broken Hiil*® 


Total, All Lines ,../11,609,078 346,018,775 


6 |(4-)619,205] 591.307 |(-++) 27.808. 


scuutinued lst January, 1927, and cost written oi to w orking expenses. 


* Servic 


The gross receipts of both sections of steam tramways which were operat- 
ing during 1927-28 and of two of the electric tramways were insufficient to. 
cover Working expenses. The lines which are in direct communication with. 
the city and one small suburban section, the Rockdale to Brighton-le 
line, showed a surplus over expenses and interest. 

The Newcastle lines, which are partly steam and partly electric, yielded 
net earnings devon to £66,783, but there was a deficiency over interest 
payments emounting to £11,199. The result, however, v much better 
than in 1925-26, when the deficit was £139,235, and in 1926-27 when it was 
£49,140, 


Comparison of Tramway Traffic. 


The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage since 1901:— 


Year ended | Lomgth of line! Tra . Karnings 2 Working: 
30th FF open ab 30 June | nrileage. ee , p ee eee ie 
| | 
miles, | No. | 8. | 3. 
1901 79k 93,703,685 6,835,926 | 1 } 1 
1911 1893 230,275,938 ' 22,541,420 |} Pe va 
1921 2274 337,689,873 | 28,654,172 | 2 2 
1922 2294 | 330,938,567 29,318,532 | 2 2 
31923 925 331,001,822 30,071,022. 2 2 
1934 2274 340,957,725 | 32,110,054 2 | 1 
1925 H 228} | 339,576,776 , 33,761,796 2 ! i 
1926 2283 339,411,765 34,214,735 | 2 \ al 
1927 | 2097 } 347,231,141 34,188,015 | 2 2 
1928 | 2094 + 346,013,775 34,471,691 2 2 
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There was a rapid extension of the tramway system between 1901 and 
1911, and the traffic increased, but the average earnings declined from 
1s. 74d. to Is. 24d. per tram mile, and the excess of earnings over working 
expenses from 3d. to 2id. ‘Ten years later the earnings and expenses per 
tram mile were twice as high. The net earnings reached the maximum of 
43d. per tram mile in 1921-22, then declined, the average during the two 
years ended June, 1927, being only 24d. In the following year it was 44d. 


There was a decrease of 1,217,366 passengers in 1927-28 as compared with 
the preceding year. The metropolitan tramways which were open for traffic 
during 1927-28 showed an increase of 1,572,661 passengers, and the New- 
castle lines a decrease of 1,168,635; and there was a decrease of 1,621,392 
passengers in respect of services discontinued as from ist January, 1927. 
The decline in tram mileage during 1926-27 was due to the closing of these 
tramways. 


The following comparison shows the traffic on the city aud suburban 
lines and the North Sydney lines; also the profit and loss after allowing 
for working expenses and interest. All lines which communicate directly 
with the city of Sydney are included in the category “City and Suburban.” 
The Ashfield, Kogarah, Arncliffe, and Rockdale lines, which acted as 
feeders to the railways, and the Manly lines have not been included :— 


7 
City and Suburban. | North Sydney. 
ue | 
ende 
20th June| Length | Passengers | Tram ita | Lensth| Passengers) Tram eee 
of line. carried. mileage. Interest. | ofline.| carried. | mileage. Interest. 
=e ! a t . 
miles. | 000. | miles. ge | miles.) 600. | miles £ 
(0090). (900). 
| 
i@4d 9Tk 197,871 | 19,107 75,677 16} | 15,897 1,929 i(—) 6,029 
f 
1921 L143 277,687 | 23,272 205,258 217 | 26,539 2,859 | 3,575 
1922 115} 271,388 | 23,785 284,085 23 26,753 2,979 |(—)22,770 
| 
1923 1154 272,039 | 24,261 207,200 23 27,659 3,246 |(-—)10,040 
1924 116% 280,313 | 25,769 188,472 |, 23} | 27,1385 3,345 |(—)15,874 
1925 li7} 275,300 | 26,525 128,418 || 234 | 25,196 8,310 |(—)53,734 
1926 I17Z 273,504 | 26,346 19,824 223 ; 25,269 3,215 |(—-)47,389 
1927 118 279,671 | 26,462 |(—} 5,882 223 | 26,600 3,205 |(—-)55,437 


1928 118 279,911 | 26,815 254,225 222 | 26,724 3,258 |(--)55,138 


(—) Denotes loss. 


The city and suburban lines yielded a profit amounting to £254,225 in 
1927-28, as compared with a loss of £5,882 in the previous year. 


For a number of years the receipts of the North Sydney lines have not 
been sufficient to cover working expenses and interest, and the loss in- 
creased from £10,040 in 1922-23 to £55,187 in 1926-27. it was nearly as 
large in the. following year notwithstanding an increase in fares which 
dated from 5th December, 1927. On some of these lines, however, there 
was a rearrangement of the fare sections in March, 1928, which partly off- 
set the increased charges. 
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Tram Fares. 


The tramways are divided into sections of an average length of nearly 
2 miles. 


From November, 1920, to December, 1927, the fares on week-days 
were charged at the following rates, viz, 2d. for one section and 1d. 
for each additional section up to 6d. for a journey of five or six sections. 
The rates on Sundays were higher by id. per journey between 1st November, 
1920, and 11th February, 1923, when the extra charge was withdrawn, 
making the rates uniform for all days. In December, 1927, the fare for 
each journey extending over two, three or four sections was increased by 1d. 


Private TraMways. 


There is only one tramway under private contro] within the State, viz., 
a steam line, which passes ence the town of Parramatta, commencing’ 
at the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 ae: The line has been constructed to the 
standard gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., and was opened in 1883. 


WorKSHOPS AND Enectriciry Works. 


A large number of workshops have been established to meet the require- 
meuts of the various branches of the railways and tramways. The principal 
locomotive and carriage shops were situated at Eveleigh, close to the 

Central Railway Station. On this site the workshops could not be extended 
i meet the increasing requirements of the railway system, and some of 
the buildings had to be demolished to make way for extra tracks for the 
suburban electric railways. Thereicre a new site was sclected at Chullore, 
11 miles distant, and workshops are being constructed on an area of 485 
acres. Some of the workshops at Chuilora are now in use, and when the 
scheme is complete all the works at EFveleigh will be removed. 


Engine repairs are undertaken at Honeysuckle Point (Neweastle) and 
at a number of smaller workshops in country localities. There are five 
large workshops—at White Bay (Sydney), Lidcombe, Newcastle, Goulburn, 
and Bathurst—to supply the needs of the permanent-w ay branch by the 
preparation of structural steelwork, fsh-plates, tosis, pease and. other 
articles. The principal tramway workshops : 
Sydney, and there is a smaller establishment at 


Particulars regarding the railway anh iramwa 


jn the chapter of this volume entitled Fa: rics, 


For the supply and distribution of electric current there are three mai 
generating stations, viz., Ultimo and White Bay, in Sydney. and one im 
Newcastle. A srnaller station was opened in Jenvary, i 1928, at Lithgow, neat 
the State coal mine. A number of substations are in operation en ae 
the suburban arcas. During 1927-28 the electric enerey generated at Ultime 
was 55,448,500 idlowatt hours, at White Bay 357,679,600 slowant hours, at 
Newcastle 51,052,300 kilowatt hours, and at Lithgow 4 £93,722 kilowatt hours 
The supply of energy to the clectric rathway system amounted to 80,858,200 
kilowatt hours. Electric carrent is pled also to a nwmber of publie 
bodies and factories, the amount in 1927-28 being nearly 170 million kilo- 
watt hours. 


‘The rolling stock used on the main railway lines is lighted by electricity, 
the current being generated by axle-driven motors, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


The averare number of persons employed on existing lines of railways and 
tramways during each year since 1920-21 is shown in the following state- 
ment, also the amount of salaries and wages paid:— 


AveTage number of Employees. Salavics and Wases paid. 
ear-ended: |) se? gc ee cea 
30th June. | ] 

Raihvays. | Tramoays. “Yotal. Railways. | ‘Tramways. Total. 
i ; | 
ti cas = ttt et Se pS 
£ | £ £ 
1 
1921 eee 37,658 9,018 46,576 9,153,089 2,278,998 11,432,087 
| 
t ‘ 1 
1922 «| 36,832 9,73 46,566 9,337,305 |! 2,584,457 | 11,721,762 
1923 5 36,216 | 9,907 46,113 | 8,740,280 | 2,357,704 11,097,934 


1924 wa} 38,353 10,605 49,461 | 9,397,574 2,527,025 | 11,924,599 


39,025 10,708 49,733 || 9,384,596 2,689,478 | 12,574,069 


1927 sll 45,265 1h,524 56,789 12,509,021 3,143,857 | 15,652,678 


1928 | 44,973 11,184 56,157 12,693,706 | 3,144,067 | 15,837,773 


| 
i 
| 
1926 we) 42,174 11,246 53,420 i 14,192,851 | 2,947,313 | 14,140,164 
| 
| 
| 
i} 


The foregoing figures are exclusive of the staff of the Construction Branch, 
numbering 2,018 in 1925-26, 1,618 in 1926-27 and 2,146 in 1927-28. 


CoaL SuppLizs ror Ramiways AND TRAMWAYS. 


Coal for use in connection with the railways and tramways is an important 
item of working expenses. In the report of a recent Royal Commission 
of Inquiry the opinion was expressed that the consumption of eval by rail- 
way locomotives was too high in relation to the tractive effort required, and 
it was recommended that steps be taken to economise it. 


During the year ended 30th June 1 928, the uantity of coal used 
.-] J > qd ai 
vi 


amounted to 1,704,036 tons. The quantity used for locomotive + 
was 1,267,825 tons, for gas-making 7,620 tons, for power houses 384,64 


and tor other purposes 43,946 tons. 
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A coal-mine at Lithgow, on the main Western line, is worked by the 
Railway Commissioners to supply coal for the railways. The output during 
the year 1927-25 was 390,91 tons, viz., 274,759 tons of large and 116,222 
tons of small coal. 


Ranway anp Trimrway AccIDENTS. . 


All accidents are recorded which oceur in the working of the railways 
and tramways, or on railway or tramway premises, to persons other than 
servants of the Department, however slight the injuries may be. In the 
case of employees of the Department all accidents must be reported which 
cause the employee to be absent from hig ordinary work for at least five 
hours on any of the three days immediately following the day on which 
the accident occurred. 


RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. rI5 


The railway and tramway accidents during each year of the quinquen- 
nium ended 30th June, 1928, are shown in the following table :— 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total, 


Year ended 
30th June. | ligne ; (ieee 
Killed. Injured. | Killed. Injured. Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. 
| 

Railway Accidents. 

1924 ive 9 | 246 | 24 5,768 | 57 211 90 6,225 

1925 ae 5 279 34 | 5,382 | 35 213 74 5,874 

1926 ie 14 | 271 32 6,506 | 44 204 87 6,981 

1927 ae 41 | 298 46 7,702 48 250 35 8,250 

1928 ses JO | 255 30 6,633 50 293 | 90 |) 7,18) 
Tramway Accidents. 

1924 3 405 | 3 | 1,204 17 345 23 1,954 

1925 | ll | 451 | 3 1,084 23 338 37 1,873 

1926 \ 10; 366 | 4 1,186 25 419 39° 197] 

1927, 8 | 405 | 3 1,537 19 417 30 2,359 

1928 i 6 356 | 3 1,398 30 375 39 2,129 

! 


The deaths of twelve railway employees and one tramway employee 
included in the figures for the year 1927-28 were results of accidents not 
connected with the movement of the railway or tramway vehicles, The 
majority of injur ies to employees occurred in similar accidents, the num- 
ber so injured in 1927-28, being 6,300 in the railway service and 1,191 in 
the tramway service. 


The number of passengers carried on the railways during the year ended 
June, 1928, was 148,046,881, and on the traniways 346,013,775. The acci- 
dent rates per million passengers were as follows:—Railways: [Killed 0.07, 
injured 1.72. Tramways: Killed 0.02, injured 1.03. The higher rates 
for the railways are due mainly to the greater length of the average journey 
travelled by railway passengers. 


The amount of compensation paid in respect of injuries to passengers 
and damage to goods during each of the last five years was as follows: — 


Accidents. 1923-24, | 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28, 
Railway-- s | £ £ £ £ 
Passengers...) 9,646 11,592 10,150 60,469 14,238 
Goods “) ya's58 | 0%989 18,168 25,563 18,634 
Tramway... .- 19,819 33,870 27,163 24,000 26,348 
Total ... £ 42,023 56,451 55.451 | 110,082 59,220 
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MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES. 


The use of motor transport vehicles is subject to special laws and restric- 
tions in order that the risk of accidents may be minimised and the fiow of 
traflic regulated where necessary; also to facilitate the collection of taxes 
for the upkeep of roads, ete. Motor vehicles and drivers must be registered 
and the registrations must be renewed annually. Persons who apply for 
a licence to drive must pass a test as to their ability and they hold their 
licenses subject to the observance of the motor traffic regulations. Public 
vehicles, whether motor or horse-drawn, and the persons driving them must 
be licensed if they ply or stand in a public street for hire. 


The police issue the licenses for motor vehicles and drivers, control the 
motor traffic, and collect the motor taxes in all parts of the State. In 
the Metropolitan traffic area they regulate the street traflic, vehicular and 
pedestrian, and supervise the registration of public vehicles. In municipali- 
ties and shires outside the Metropolitan traflic district, the local councils are 
authorised by the Local Government Act to control public vehicles and to 
enact by-laws for the regulation of street traffic. In other areas, i.c., in the 
unincorporated portion of the western division of New South Wales, vehicles. 
used to convey passengers for hire must be licensed under the Stage 
Carriages Act. The police have general authority, under the Police Offences 
Act, to take action against dangerous or disorderly traffic in any part of the 
State. 


REGISTRATIONS AND LICENSES. 


Public vehicles, horse-drawn aud motor, plymg within the Metropolitan 
traffic district only are licensed under the Metropolitan Traffic Act, and 
other ‘motor veluicles must be registered under the Motor Traftic Act. 


A comparative statement of the number of motor vehicles on the register 
at various dates is shown below :— 


| Registrations in foree. 
| ° 
i 


| Public vehicles plying | ( Wa 
within Metropolitan | Other Motor Vehicles. | Per "at popu- 
Traffic District only. | Pate | ation. 
ey Motor j 


| vehicles. 


Car. | Lorry. | Cycle. _ |All motor 


| vehicles . 


Cars only 


1911 31et Dee. OAL 
1916 re | Lao 
1921 5 2-09 
1922 > | 2:42 
1923 » 
1924 
1925 is 
926 a 156,073 | 
1927 31 Mar. 112,823 | 24,731 | 26,188 | 166,381 , 
30 June... 119,795 | 26,912 | 27,202 |177,210 | 
30 Sept. 124,625 | 29,009 / 27,602 | 184,636 | 7 
31 Dec. ... 129,985 | 30,517 | 28,054 | 199,094 5-41 8-06 
4928 31 Mar. ... 136,256 | $2,244 | 28,634 | 200,722 | 5-64). 982 
30 June... 141,329 | 33,514 | 29,038 | 207,564 5-83 8:56 
30 Sept. 147,020 135,014 | 291931 |215,736 6-03 8°85 
31 Dec. ... 155,403 | 37,129 | 30,882 | 227,278 6-35 9:29 


MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES. IIg 


The figures show that there has been a remarkable development in 
motor transport in recent years, the number of vehicles in 1928 being more 
than five times the number in 1921. The number of vans and lorries rose 
from 3,900 to 39,255, the number of motor-cars from 28,665 to 155,403, and 
the motor cabs in the Metropolitan area from 407 to 1,173. The increase 
during 1928, viz., 35,1S4 was somewhat less than in the previous year when 
the net additions to the nuniber of motor vehicles was 36,021. The quarterly 
increases exceeded 10,000 in the first half of 1927 then declined to 7,400. 
The inereases in the successive quarters of 1928 were 8,628, 6,840, 8,172, 
and 11,542. Including motor cycles the number of new motor vehicles 
registered was 40,234 in 1927 and 37,907 in 1928. 

The rapid expansion of motor omnibus services within the Metropolitan 
district is illustrated by the increase in registered vehicles from 180 in 
1921 to 582 in 1925. There was a decrease in 1926, then the number began 
to vise again. The figures in the table do not represent the total number of 
motor omnibuses nor of taxi-cabs as those plying outside or beyond the 
Metropolitan traffic district are’ registered as motor cars under the Motor 
Traffic Act. 

The increase in motor transport facilities is shown also by the following 
statement of the numbex of persons holding licenses to drive motor vehicles 
at the end of the years specified :— 


Licenses in force at 51st December. 
ea a : 
Public motor Pn pi Metropolitan Other motor vehieles, 
Year. nae 2. feaaeee cabee See ree a pe 
| 
Omnibus. 
Cab drivers. | Van drivers, | Car drivers. Cycle riders, 
Drivers. | Conductors. 
| 
| 
wll | aas | 9 6 9 5,517 + 3,323. 
i } | 
1916 387 ! 47 21 5 22,598 9,444 - 
1921 i 627 523 | 441 200 52,538 | 16, LL5-- 
| 
1922 635 sur | 303 | 515 62,946 17,299 
iT { | 
$923 624. 1,536 1,142 903 84,465 20,319 
1924 661 2,182 | L679 | 1,358 115,294 24,969 
1925 899 2,090 2,086 | 1,472 147,532 28,888, 
1926 2,174 2,194 | 1,926 | 1,118 183,680 32,228. 
1927 - 2,087 2,401 | 1,065 1,756 224,575 34,267 
1928 2,053 2,591 1,886 1,081 266,708 36,780: 


The organisation of taxi-cab companies caused a notable increase in 1926: 
in, the number of licenses issued to drivers of taxi-cabs, aud there was a 
small decline in later years. : 

The number of licenses in respect of public horse-drawn vehicles in the 
Metropolitan. traffic district is decreasing rapidly, The licenses in-foree at 
31st December, 1928, were:—Calbs, 100; vans, 247; cab drivers, 121; van 
drivers, 284. At the end of the year 1921 the following licenses were in 
force:—Cabs, 648; vans, 1,623; omnibuses, 8: cab drivers, 756; van drivers, 
1,884; and omnibus drivers, 18. 
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The annual fees for licenses under the Metropolitan ‘Traffic Act are as 
follows :—Omnibus, £2; cab, van, dray, waggon, £1; driver or conductor of a 
horse-drawn vehicle, 5s., or of a motor vehicle, 16s... The aunual fees under 
the Motor Traffic Act are:—Motor cycle, 2s. 6d.; other motor vehicle, £1; 
driver, 10s.; motor cycle rider, 5s. For a learner’s permit to drive 5s. is 
charged. 


The maximum fee which may be charged by local councils in respect of 
the license of a publie vehicle is £1 per annum, and for a driver’s license 5s. 
per annum. 


TAXATION oF Moror VEHICLES. 


A tax is levied on every motor vehicle and it must ke paid annually by 
the person in whose name the vehicle is registered, when the certificate 
of registration is issued or renewed. Since 1st January, 1925, the rates 
of tax which were fixed previously in relation to horse-power have been 
based npou the weight of the vehicle and the type of tyre used. Under the 
Motor Vehicles (Taxation) Act, 1924, as amended in 1926, the rates peor 
2 ewt. imposed on vehicles with solid tyres are as follows :—Car, 3s. 3d., lorry, 
3s. 6d., omnibus, 5s. 6d. Tf the tyres are pneumatic, semi-pneumatic rubber, 
or super-resilient, the rate for a car or lorry is 2s. 9d. per 3 ewt., and for an 
omnibus, 48. 3d. per 4 ewt. The tax on a motor cycle is 92s. 6d., or if a side 
car is attached £2. For tractors the rate is 3s. 6d. per $ ewt. up to a maxi- 
mum of £15. Trailers and other motor veliicles are taxable at the rate of 
8s. 6d. per 4 ewt. Tractors, motor lorries, and other motor vehicles owned by 
farmers and used solely for carting the produce of their farms are taxable 
at half-rates. A reduction of 6d. per $ cwt. is allowed on vehicles of British 
manufacture. The following are exempt from taxation, viz.:—Ambulance 
motor vehicles; those used by manufacturers or dealers for trial wurposes 
and so much of the weight of a motor vehicle used solely for mining 
purposes in the Western Division of the State as exceeds 5 tons; motor 
vehicles owned by the council of a municipality or shire and used solely for 
the purposes of road construction, maintenance, or repair; trailers and 
motor vehicles used solely for work on farms; trailers owned by farmers and 
used solely for earting the produce of their farms, or owned by timber- 
cutters and used golely for carting their timber from forest to mill. 


The net proceeds of taxes, fees, and penalties under the Motor. Vehicles 
‘{Taxation) Act, the Metropolitan Traffic Act, and the Motor Traffic Act, 
in the two years ended June, 1926, and since ist July, 1927, have been paid 
to the Main Roads Board for the maintenance and construction of roads. 
The total receipts under these Acts during each year since 1921, as recorded 
.by the Police Department, are shown below :— 


Jetropolitan| Motor Traffic] Motor Vehicles | Search fees 7 
Year. TTraihe Act. Trafic het. Mes ation act. Be naaye Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1921 oat 4,834 51,712 131,025 toa 187,571 
1922 sae 5,418 62,673 161,874 tas 229,965 
1923 aids 6,017 85,374 219,952 ios 311,843 
1924 iy 6,659 117,993 300,248 Agi 424,900 
1925 ais 8,267 200,033 657,979 901 867,180 
1926 ee 9,120 252,939 856,354 1,647 1,120,060 
1927 wha 9,175 311,213 1,035,639 2,002 1,358,029 
1928 see 9,621 372,260 1,246,424 2,682 1,630,987 


MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES, TQ 


The revenue in respect of the registration of vehicles and drivers 
increased from £56,546 in 1921 to £381,881 in 1928. The rates of taxation 
in respect of motor yehicles were raised ou Ist January, 1925, and the 
amount collected in 1928 was more than four times the tax in 1924. 


Trarric Accmunts. 


The following table shows particulars of accidents which occurred in 
public streets within the Metropolitan Traffic District and were reported 
py the police during recent years :—~ 


Persons Killed or Injured in Accideats caused by— 
Accidents | ances oi <A Total Number of Persons. 
Year. | in which no Trams. Mctor Vehicles. 
persons were | . 
injured. 7 
Killed. Injured. | Killed. Injured. | Killed. Injured. 
i | 
7 ms | | | 
191] 963 10 | 633 | 5B 130 28 1,212 
1921 1,199 1 | 318 36 792 62 1,616 
( | . | 
1922 1,878 12 556 48 | 1,071 76 1,972 
1923 2,751 , 7 | 294 58 1,443 89 2,368 
| | 
1924 4,396 9 | 318 63 2,128 88 3,130 
1925 6,054 20 | 289 | 89 2,510 118 3,317 
1926 7,360 11 303 | 144 3,660 187 4,861 
1927 8,029 17 | 339 | 157 4,443 206 5,644 
1928 9,399 9 415 185 5,612 212 6,88] 


The table shows that there has been a marked increase in the number of 
street accidents since 1911. The number of persons killed or injured in tram 
accidents, as shown above, does not include accidents due to persons getting 
on or off tranis in motion. Accidents due to motor vehicles are increasing 
rapidly. During the year 1928 the motor accidents reported by the police 
in loealities outside the Metropolitan traffic district numbered 2,276. In 
these accidents 143 persons were killed and 1,512 were injured. 


IXVESTIGATION INTO ‘Lrarric CONDITIONS. 


On account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, the consequent growth of population in and around Sydney, where 
the trade of the State is centralised, and the rapid increase in the use of 
motor vehicles, traffic has ontgrown the capacity of the main city and 
suburban thoroughfares. 


With the view of remedying this unsatisfactory position a traffic advisory 
committee was appointed in December, 1927, to report upon the causes 
of congestion and to suggest means for improvement. The committee 
emphasised the need for effective machinery to administer a well-ordered 
system of transport with due regard to the general interests of the ‘State, 
and recommended that a Minister for Transport be appointed, also a 
Transport Committee or Commission to make a transport survey of the 
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State. The Government having announced the intention to separate 
the metropolitan tramways from the railways and to co-ordinate the tram 
and omnibus services, the Committee favoured the proposal and formulated 
a scheme for the co-ordination, insofar as their activities affect general 
traffic arrangements, of all the transport agencies which act at present 
independently of each other. The Committee also suggested numerous other 
reforms in regard to the regulation of traffic. 
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AVIATION. 


Civil aviation in Australia is subject to the Air Navigation Act, 1920, 
which authorises the Governor-General of the Commonwealth. to make 
regulations to control air navigation, applying the principles of the Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation signed in Paris on 13th 
October, 1919. 

The Federal Government has surveyed routes and established landing 
places in various parts of Australia, and. subsidises private aerial services. 
In New South Wales aerial mails are carried under a contract for a service 
between Cootamundra.and Adelaide via Mildura in Victoria and Hay and 
Narrandera in New South Wales, with branch services between Hay and 
Melbourne via Deniliquin and Echuca, and between Broken Hill and 
‘Mildura. 

Particulars relating to aircraft in New South ‘Wales in each of the five 
years ended June, 1928, are shown below :— 


Year ended 30th June. 


| 
i 


Particularss 7 / 
1924 | 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
1 J 
| 
Companies or persons owning aircraft ... 9 | 4 4 10 14 
Aeroplanes... vas 9 | 5 6 | 12 18 
Start employe d-—-Pilots 4} 3 3} 5 11 
Others . see was 1 3) 2 6 11 
Fiights—Number. ... sou Per aes 930 | 721 | 347 5,913 | 35,828 
Hows ... a 314.) 277, 201 | (1,726! 5,470 
Mileage (opprosimate) we -, 20,131 | 19,915 | 13,742 120, 740 | 375,065 
Passengers carried .. iw es , 1,073 | 411 | 5,358 | 20,995 
Accidents—Persons killed... Zl 2 | eer 
Persons injured | seh 1 
| | 


Two persons were killed.in 1925 during a flight by an unlicensed. pilot. 

The Australian,Aero Club in Sydney has been established for the advance- 
ment of civil aviation. Facilities for training are provided, and efforts are 
being made to reduce the cost of aircraft in order to popularise this method 
of transport for business and other purposes. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales havo 
been controlled hy the Commonwealth Government since Ist March, 1901. 
The services are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a perma- 
nent salaried officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy 
in each State. 


Posvat, SERVICES. 


Post offices hare been ostablished throughout the State, even in localities 
where there are few residents. If the volume of business does not warrant 
the establishment of a full service, receiving offices are opened for the 
collection of mail matter for conveyance to and from the nearest post 
office. The trausport of mails in outlying districts has been expedited 
considerably in recent years by reason of an extended use of motor vehicles 
and by a few aerial sexvices. The number of inland mail services in opera~ 
tion in New South Wales in 1927-28 was 2,126. The cost of road services 
amounted to £306,748, and of railway services to £181,479. 


Ocean mail services are conducted in accordance with arrangements 
made between the Commonwealth Government and the steamship owners. 
Some of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands are sub- 
sidised by the Commonwealth, and the Orient Steamship Company receives 
£180,000 per annuin for a four-weekly service with Europe. Mails are 
conveyed slong other routes at poundage rates. They are despatched at 
least once a fortnight to Europe, via Suez, and there is regular communi- 
cation with America and with Eastern ports. 


The number of post offices and the volume of postal business in New 
South Wales in various years since 1901 are shown below. The figures 
relating to postal articles represent the sum of the following :—(a) Articles 
posted for delivery within the Commonwealth, (b) those despatched to 
places beyond the Commonwealth, (c) articles received from places beyond 
the Commonwealth. Particulars of postal matter received in New South 
‘Wales from other Australian States have been excluded from the table as 
the figures for recent years are not available :— : 


Postal Articles (000 omitted). 
| . - Postal 
roar | oi, | Sta tgs, Poe ong 
Revist crea |Newspapers.| Packots. | Parcels“. | Population 
| Artieles.* 
1901 1,684 524 77,388 48,109 13,679 694 102:3. 
i9ll | 1,948 542 176,511 66,432 34,198 1,649 167-4 
1920-21 2,031 578 | 242,259 59,437 19,768 3,292 155-4 
1921-22 2,032 556 240,088 66,381 21,043 3,908 155-7 
1922-23 2,040 | 559 254,196 66,647 30,296 4,273 163°6 
1923-24 2,059 584 270,315 71,800 47,240 4,495 178°2 
1924-25 2,063 601 | 296,399 72,711 51,198 5,102 188-8 
1925-26 2,086 593 318,832 73,802 59,438 5,663 199-2 
» 1986-27 2,091 591 352,039 81,396 60,210 5,954 212°5 
Vw _,---Y 
1927-28 2,683 + | + T 6,864 AE 
# Registered Parcels are classified as ‘‘ Parcels.” t Not available, 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, I23 


During the year 1926-27 the average number of postal articles per head 
of population was as follows:—Letters, etc., 150; newspapers, 35; and 
packets and parcels, 28. The mail matter carried in 1926-27 included the 
following articles despatched to or received from countries outgide Aus- 
tralia, viz., letters, postcards, and registered articles, 51,670,000; newspapers, 
11,249,000; packets, 5,822,000; and parcels, 346,000. 

Particulars regarding letters, newspapers and packets are not available 
for 1927-28, In that year the parcels numbered 6,863,900, of which 309,106 
were to or from other countries. The total number of registered articles 
other than parcels was 8,168,500, of which 453,800 were to or from other 
countries, 

Mainly for the convenience of people who reside at a distance from the 
trading centres, a system of value-payable parcel post has been established. 
The Department accepts for transmission within the Commonwealth par- 
cels or letters sent in execution of orders, and collects from the addressees 
on behalf of the senders the charges due thereon. The system applies also 
to registered articles transmitted to or from Papua. During the year 
ended 30th June, 1928, the number of such articles posted in New South 
Wales was 296,391, and the value collected was £462,794, the revenue, 
including postage, commission on value, registration, and money-order 
commission being £36,318. 


TELEGRAPHS AND CABLES. 


The telegraph system embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has been 
extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. 

Cable communication with Europe and other countries is supplied by 
four main routes. One cable lands in Fremantle (Western Australia) and 
in Durban (South Africa); and two land in Banjoewangie (Java), viz, one 
from Roebuck Bay (Western Australia) and the other, which is duplicated, 
from {Darwin (Northern Territory). The fourth route is by the Pacitic 
Cable from Southport (Queensland), via Norfolk Island, Fiji, and Fanning 
Island to Bamfield (Canada). A branch cable runs from Norfolk Island 
to New Zealand, and there are two direct cables to New Zealand, which 
Jand near Sydney, one at La Perouse, and the other at Bondi. Lines have 
been laid also between the Australian mainland and Tasmania and New 
Caledonia. The Pacific cables are maintained by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 

For cable messages to Great Britain, the ordinary rate is 2s. per word. 
Deferred cablegrams written in plain language and subject. to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours may be exchanged at half the ordinary rates 
with Great Britain and with a number of other British and foreign countries. 
Week-end cable letters may be transmitted between Australia and the United 
Kingdom and British North Araerica, the rate to and fiom Great Britain 
being 12s. $d. for twenty words and 74d. for each additional word. Daily 
letter telegrams with normal delivery after 48 hours ¢ garters 
with a number of countries at rates which are much ie ordinary 
rates, the minimum charge between Australia and the Gnited Kingdom 
being 15s. for twenty words and 9d. for each additional word. Special 
conditions, with cheap rates, have been arranged for the transmission of 
press messages by telegraph or cable. 

The following table shows the number of telegrams despatched in New 
South Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth and the number 
despatched to and received from countries outside Australia, in various 
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years since 1901. Messages to and from Tasmania are classified. aa Aus- 
tralian telegrams and not as cablegrams. The total number of telegrama 
handled in New South Wales carnot be stated, as full particulars are: not 
available regarding messages received from other States nor those in 
transit. 


r 


| | 


Telegrams Cablegrams, 


Yeas, | feeganyacpainned fon _________| fivamse 
| Australia, | Despatched. ; Received, 
"Set tia bak eo ae — a oe 
gol 978 2, 669,724 59,360 72,735 186,135- 
1911 1,406 4,314,252 429,809 123,910 | 258,398 
1920-21 - 2,252 5,908,243 249.705 263,482 489,805 
1921-22 2,324, 5,512,449 252,815 : 269,188 | 500,116 
1922-23 | 2,411 5,451,331 ' 72,989 : 282,953 | 513,954 
1923-24 . 2,588 5,757,942 275, 847 277,803 | 512,382 
1924-25 2,792 5,896,847 320,600 310,543 | 528,677 
1925-26 2,894 6,214,370 350, 146 350,129 | 516,176 


192€-27 : 2,985 » 6,090,777 + 357,860 | 360,572 503,682 


1927-28 | 3,041 ° 5,942,912 ! 385,179 376,491 | 508.914 


WirELess TrieGrarHy. 


During the years 1912 to 1914, a chain of stations was erceted around 
Australia by the Commonwealth to give wireless communication with ship- 
ping, three of the stations, including the Sydncy station, being capable of 
long distance communication. The stations were controlled by the Depart- 
ment of the Nayy during the years 1915 to 1920. In May, 1922, the 
commercial radio stations were transferred, under an agreement with the 
Federal Government, to the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, 
in which the Commonwealth has a controlling interest. The Company 
undertock to erect a high-power station in Australia for communication 
with Great Britain and Canada, where corresponding stations were to be 
established. In consequence of the development of the beam system the 
agreement was altered in 1924, and instead of high-power stations, services 
under the beam’ system have been. provided. The service between Australia 
and Great Britain was opened on 8th April, 1927, and between Australia. and 
Canada on 16th. June, 1928. The. rate for ovdinary messages. ig 1s. 8d. per 
word to Great Britain, and 1s. 54d. to Canada. Deferred messages are 
cheaper. ~ : : 


The x Oe at Sydney Wireless Station during. 1927-28. consisted 
of 36,643 Be: #ouges, 683,783 words; 1,441 service messages, 15,938 worda; 
and 5,253 weather messages, 105,565 words, 


Private installation for wireless communciation and for broadcasting are 
operated under license, but they are not perinitted to engage in commercial 
traffic unless authorised to do so. There are nine broadéasting stations. in 
New South Wales, of which two receive a proportion of the receiving license 
fees collected by the Péstmaster-General’s Department. 
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“The wireless licenses issued in New South Wales during the year ended 


Year ended 30th June— 
Licenses. ; ; : 
} 1924. | 1925. 1926. 1927, | 1928, 
! ‘ 
ma a a a i 4 
Station— i } 
Coast a3 ous 1 | 1 Li 1 | 1 
Ship oie a 33 18 | 33 3: 32 24 
Land aes ats ies - 4 4 
Broadcasting ... a 2 | 7 9 9 | 9 
Broadcast listeners... $e { 33,785 36,309 56,995 79,931 
Dealers’ listening a i 4.048 sit 472 860 | : 
Experimental ... ies oJ LC 6lL | 309 283 266 
Portable bis ues del 20 ie te 5 6 
Special... a wee wal ve | sie a8 aa ; 16 
Total rer 25s 4,089 35,250 37,132 58,189 80,257 
t 
‘TELEPHONES. 


‘fhe telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, aud the system 
has been installed in a large number of country districts. In the Metro- 
politan district a number: of. automatic exchanges are in operation. Trunk 
lines serve a wide area of the State, and a-line between Sydney. and Mel- 
bourne was brought into-use in 1907, and between Sydney and Brisbane in 
1924, The “carrier wave” system of operating long-distance telephone 
trafic was introdueed in. September, 1925. ‘By this:means a number of 
conversations may be conducted simultaneously over one-pair of ‘wires. 

The following table shows the: growth of ‘the telephone service in New 
South Wales since 1901 :— 


| i 
rs | Number of | Public Telephone 
Year. , Exchanges. | Lines { Instruments 
| 3 | Connected, | Telephones. | conineckell 
{ i 
\ | 
1901 48 | 9,864 | 72 13,775 
“1911 H 268 34,55] | 722 43,0382 
1920-21 921 | 74,490 | 1,693 96,710 
1921-22 960 80,042 1,787 ; 104,108 
1922-23 1,026 | 87,352 1,815 | 113,645 
1923-24 1,085 | 97,310 1,945 + 325,995 
“1924-25 1,498 | 107,497 2,165 | 189,557 
4925-26 1,62] 117,249 { 2,379 | 152,969 
1926-27 1,740 | 127,784 2,555 | 167,30) 
1927-28 3,811 | 137,602 2,651 i “18),484 


The number of exchanges as stated above for 1924-25 and later years 
represents the number of offices with one or more lines connected. The 
figures for ‘earlier years do-not include offices with onlyone line. 

The.annual ground rent-for an exclusive telephone servie: u.  s. from 
£3 in respect of exehanges where the-numiber of.subscribers’ lines does not 
exceed 300, to £5 ‘where there are over 4,000 lines. Tor each ‘effective 
cutward call where the number of lines connected with the exchange does 
not exceed 600, a charge of 1d. per call is made; at other exchanges the 
charge is 14d. 

The telephone traffic during the year 1927-28 included 11,174,800 trunk 
line calls and 150,200,100 effective local calls. The latter consisted of 
137,312,500 calls by subscribers, 6,810,200 by means of public telephones, 
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and 6,077,400 by Commonwealth and State Government Departments. The 
yeyenute {from trunk line traffic amounted to £422,195, representing an 
average of 9.06d. per call. 


Tivanoran Resunts or Postar Services. 
Particulars regarding the financial results of operations in the various 
branches of the post office in New South Wales during the year ended 30th 
June, 1928, are shown. below :—~ 


| Interest Net 


99,123 


. 
e ote Working ONT 
Branch, | Harnings. | iexpentee, Surplus. cee Profit. 
| | =a 
€ £ ee ae £ 
Postal ... eee sae oo 2,811,566 2,059,958 251,598 | 54,394. | 197,204 
Telegraph ees ae wet B4T,BOL 612,850 (--)65,046 56,057 | (—) 121,103 
Telephone sels he » 1,965,173 1,508,342 | 461,831 | 438,809 | 23,022 
| 


Total, All Branches... 4,824,548 4,176,160 ; 648,383 549,280 


(—~) Denotes Icsz. 


The services earned a substantial surplus over expenses in the whole 
Commonwealth, as well as in New South Wales, during each of the four 
vears ended June, 1924. In the sueceeding years the net earnings in the 
Commonwealth were not suffieicnt to pay interest on the capital cost, though 
theve was a net profit of £99,123 in this State in 1927-28. The earnings have 
been affected by reductions made in postal charges in October, 1928, and 
expenditure has increased owing to expansion of business, higher wages, and 
additional costs of maintenance. 


A comparative statement of the financial results for the whole Common- 
wealth is shown in the following statement :— 


ended Suit June, Farnings. een, | Surplus. | oe, Net Profit. 
- ; : eae | 2 
| £ ! £ £ £ £ 
1921 | 8,511,494 | 6,724,543 | 1,786,951 | 643,183 | 1,143,768 
1922 | 9,347,656 7,103,536 2,244,120 | 703,039 ; 1,541,081 
1923 9,898,158 | 7,651,804 | 2,246,294 780 ,235 | 1,466,059 
1924 | 9,724,801 | 8,448,777 | 1,276,024 911,672 364,352 
1925 10,074,854 | 9,230,630 | 844,224 ! 1,086,546 (—)242,322 
1926 10,802,917 | 9,829,065 973,852 ) 1,259,189 | (—)285,337 
1927 11,650,265 | 10,411,508 | 1,238,757 | 1,410,818 | (—-)172,061 
1928 12,325,082 | 11,028,632 1,296,450 | 1,527,113 | (—)230,663 
\ : | 


(—) Denotes loss, 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The collection and expenditure of public moneys in New South Wales 
are controlled by four authorities, viz.:—(1) The Government of the State 
of New South Wales; (2) the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; (3) the Municipal and Shire Councils (local governing bodies 
operating in defined areas); and (4) statutory bodies appointed by the 
Governments to administer such public services as railways and tramways, 
water and sewerage, Sydney Harbour, irrigation, and main roads. 

The governmental reyenue of the Staite Government is derived mainly 
from taxes such as the income tax, stamp and probate duties, motor, betting, 
totalisator, and racecourse admission taxes, and fees for licenses; from the 
sale and leasing of its lands and forests; and from the contribution by the 
Commonwealth under the financial agreement of 1927. The expenditure 
of the State on governmental account includes the cost of such services 
as education, public health, hospitals, ete., police, prisons, the State Luw 
Courts, Industrial Commission and Conciliation Boards, navigation Cin 
part), agriculture, and lands administration, water conservation and 
irrigation, local government (administration and grants), widows’ pensions, 
vare of the destitute, administration of mining, fisheries, and factory laws, 
and the construction of public works. 

‘The governmental revenue of the Commonwealth Government is derived 
mainly from taxes, such as the customs and excise duties, income tax, land 
tax, estate duty, and entertainments tax. Its expenditure is mainly in con- 
nection with war and repatriation services, old age and invalid pensions, 
maternity allowances, naval and military defence, lighthouses, navigation 
Gn part), quarantine, bounties on production, the control of customs, 
metecrclogical observations, assistance in marketing operations, bankruptcy 
law (as proclaimed in August, 1928), the maintenance of a Jligh Court and 
courts of industrial arbitration. 

Local governing bodies are required to levy a rate of not less than 1d. in 
the £1 on the unimproved capital value of lands within the areas adminis- 
tered by them, and, in some cases, they are empowered also to levy rates on 
the improved capital valuc. They provide minor services, such as the con~ 
struction, maintenance, and lighting of streets end roads, the control and 
maintenance of public parks and recreation areas, the supervision of building 
operations, and, in some cases, the provision of water and sanitary services, 
In general the cost of these services is defrayed from the rates, but not 
infrequently charges are imposed for special services rendered. 

The revenue of the statutory bodies is derived almost entirely from charges 
for the use of serviecs which they administer, and all are ultimately subject 
to the control of the Government by which they are appointed. Since 1st 
duly, 1928, the State accounts relating to the statutory bodies have been 
kept separately from those relating to purely governmental matters. 

Besides their ordinary governmental activities, the various Governments 
also conduct certain business and industrial undertakings. Thu§ the State 
Government owns brickworks, monier pipe works, and metal quarries, and 
some of the loeal governing bodies have established light and power 
services which are retailed to the general public. 

Both State and Federal Governments have power to raise such loans ag 
are required for their purposes, and these loans are applied to capital ex- 
penditure on works usually of a reproductive character, intercst, sinking 
fund, and cost of repairs and renewals to the works being paid from 
revenue. The Commonwealth Government, however, incurred a heavy debt 

92369-—A 
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for war and repatriation services, and this debt was shared in some measure 
by the States through the soldier settlement schemes. Steps taken to 
co-ordinate borrowing and sinking funds are described on a later page. 

Municipalities and shires have power under certain conditions to raise 
loans. In the case of a municipality the total amount of loans must not 
exceed 20 per centt. of the unimproved value of the ratable land in its area, 
and, in the case of a shire, thrice its annual income. 

Of the statutory bodies referred to, the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board alone has power to raise loans on its own initiative, 
but such loans are subject to the approval of the Governor. 


TAXATION, 

The following statement shows in detail the taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the State Government, and the rates and charges received 
by local bodies, ete., during the five years ended 30th June, 1928. The 
Family Endowment Tax which was collected from employers in 1927-28 for 
distribution to families eligible for endowment is not included. 


Head of Taxation, " 975 
or Charge. 2 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
Stare, £ £ £ £ £ 
Land Tax aoe ee $2. 2,657 2,569 2,667 2,870) 2,744. 


Income Tax ... wee «| 4,373,519} 4,661,892! 5,392,946; 7,739,627| 6,382,467 


Stamp and Probate Duties— | 
Stamps ae ay «| 1,480,236) 1,359,248) 1,443,739; 1,626,318) 1,552,117 
Betting Tickets ... is 108,688 119,144; = 118,624, = 125,646 124,059 
Probate, ete. Pe ete 965,200) 1,248,336) 1,171,364, 1,223,979] 1,196,804 


Total, Stamp Duties  £' 2,504,124) 2,726,728) 2,733,727) 2,975,942] 3,272,980 


Motor Tax”... eae xi 255,261 453,226) 762,309 952,481] 1,130,280 
Motor Licenses* ne sal 106,997 163,136 234,886 295,434 348,706 


Betting Taxes we oe 108,730 112,944 105,644 110,957 114,527 
Totalizator Tax Ge ake 266,893 248,283 237,431 233,867 201,008 
Racecourse Admission Tax ...| 143,013 139,499 137,908 143,608 136,175 


| 
Other Licenses ove oo) 226,937 223,326 240,559 243,856 615,356 


Total, State Taxation  £! 7,988,131, 8,731,603 9,848,072) 12,698,642; 12,204,248 


Locat, Enc. | 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates| 776,461 830,493) 842,088 907,457 895,137 
Fees for Registration of Dogs.. 21,116 21,269 20,802 20,837 20,336 
Municipal Rates t— 
City of Sydney ....../. -—-788,072/ 744,386] 745,596] 795,868] 1,016,882 
Suburban and Country a 2,205,061; 2,417,340, 2,604,674! 2,822,274] 3,093,476 
Shire Ratest . <j 1,174,484) 1,264,022) 1,363,420} 1,474,857) 1,598,035 


Water and Sewerage Rates «| 2,063,189} 2,080,673) 2,370,847} 2,519,343) 2,768,833 
Total, Local Rates and! | 2 ae 
Charges S55 ‘ 7,028,383) 7,358,123; 7,946,927] 8,540,136] 9,392,699 


Grand Total _ 7 15,016,514) 16,089,726) 17,794,999) 21,238,778) 21,596,942 


*Including amounts paid to Main Roads Board. } Year ended 31st December preceding; 
Harbour Bridge and Main Roads rates are included. 


Part of the revenue from motor taxes and licenses is paid to the Main 
‘Roads Board, as shown on page 1384. 

It is not practicable to state accurately the amount of Federal taxation 
which is borne by the people of New South Wales. The amount of customs 
excise revenue actually collected in the State is shown on page 66 of this 
Year Book, but some of these taxes relate to goods consumed in other 
States, as there is considerable interstate movement. Similarly Federal land 
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and income taxes paid by persons owning property and deriving income in 
more than one State are included in single assessments made by the 
Central Office, and are not allocated to the individual States, It may be 
assumed, however, that the average Federal taxation per head in New 
South Wales is not less than the average calculated on the receipts and 
population of the whole Commonwealth, and these averages, viz., £8 16s. 11d. 
in 1923-24, £8 9s. 11d., £9 1s. 6d., £9 13s. 1d., and £9 1s. 9d. in the succeeding 
years, indicate that, in each of the last five years the Federal Government 
has collected more taxation in New South Wales than the State and local 
governing bodies combined. 


Taxation per Head of Population. 
The previous quotations, stated in their equivalent rates per head of 
population, are shown below :~— 


Ilead of Taxation, or Charge. 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28, 
Stat. £s. d's dif sas Al£s dif s a 
Land Tax ... wae 
Income Tax 119 7'!2 1 65] 2 611 3 511; 213 2 
Stamp and Probate Duties— | 
Stamps ... «| O12 11/012 1 012 7; 01310] 013 9 
Betting Tickets 0100/0 11/010; 0121/0109 
Probate, etc. 0 8 $;01l1 1; 010 2; 010 5; O13 8 
Total, Stamp Duties 12 8;1 4 3/ 13 9]; 16 4) 17 8 
Motor Tax* a 02 4104 0; 06 8} 68 1} 09 5 
Motor Licenses” .,. ov 0011;0 16; 02 1; 02 6; 0 @2ik 
Betting Taxes... Ses 0 10/0 10} 0 011; 01 0} 01 0 
Totalizator Tax ... 02 5;0 22) 021; 02 0!} 01 8 
Racecourse Admission Tax 014/01 38! 013); 01 3] 01 2 
Other Licenses é 021/020; 021) 02 i) 0 58 
Total, State Taxation ..| 312 4|317 7) 4 5 9} 5 8 2; 5 18 
Loca. 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates...) 0 7 0/0 7 6; 074/07 9! 07 5 
Fees for Registration of Dogs ...| 0 0 210 0 2; 002; 0 0 2] 00 2 
Municipal Ratest— 
City of Sydney & «| 0 72/0 67) 0 66; 06 9] 08 6 
Suburban and Country «| OI9TL|1 1 &| 1 2 8; 140 15 8 
Shire Ratest . 010 8/011 3/ 01110) 012 7] 018 4 
Water and Sewerage Rates 018 8;018 4; 1 0 8; 11 6} 181 
Total, Local Rates and | ; 
Charges eee 3.3 °7/3 5 3; 3 9 2/ 312 9| 818 3 
Total, State and Local . i 
“Taxation wes | 61511/7 210) 71411} 9 O11] 8191) 


* t See footnotes to previous table. 


Srare TAxeEs. 
State Land Tax. 


Land tax is levied by the State only on the unincorporated districts of 
the Western Division. The rate of tax is Id. in the £ on the unimproved 
value. For the purpose of assessment individual holdings are aggregated, 
and a statutory deduction of £240 is made from the assessed value to 
obtain the taxable value. The amount of land tax collected in the year 
ended 30th June, 1928, was £2,744. 
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State Income Taz. 


Ineome tax was first levied in New South Wales as from Ist January, 
1896, and it has since been levied annually with, latterly, frequent changes 
. incidence. Incomes are usually assessed for taxation in the year follow- 

ng that in which they are derived, pes returns for assessment being nor- 
aie made up for the twelve months ended 80th June. 

In respect of incomes derived in the year ended 30th Tune, 1997, 
income tax was payable to the State by all persons who received a 
net income CP egeuine au per annum fr ‘om all sources in New South 
investors in New South 
Wales hee snd interest on Conse wealth loans and State tax- ] 
raised locally. The amount of income of ind s 
amount received from all sources a flat-rate statutors f£ 
per annum from all individual incornes and eonecssional deductions of 
£50 per aunum in respect of each child under 18 vear ] 

. 
1 


of age wholly main- 
tained by Pe taxpayer, besides the amount actually paid L Cup to the ae 
, and fidelity 
funds. Further 
of income derived in 


an ual ae 


sean Teele and eontributions to a 
concessional deductions (first allowed in respec 


1924-25) were made applicable to cases in w 


not exceed £600. These deducti 


to doctors, nurses, chemists, and hospi m ae t of the ane “of 
himself, his wife, or his children under Lae ge ot $ ars, and a sum up 


to £20 paid to an undertaker for funeral a 
these persons. 

Tax was levied on the totel net icome of eomps 
to shareholders or not, and without deduction of "inyy 
were not included in the assessments of sharcholders, 

The rates of State income tax payable. on income earned in the year 
1926-7 were:—For income of individuals derived from personal exertion, 
9d. in the £ on the first taxable €250: 10d in the £ on the second taxable 
£250; the rate of tax on each suec able hacor ne imereased 
by id. in the £ up to a maximum of 3s. oF i 
excess of & £6,750, An addition n of one- Grid Ww 


, whether distributed 
nd, and dividends 
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eee aS paceasinont ‘first ine into geese ineome derived from seen 
exertion. There was no additional tax on the income of absentees. The 
tate of tax levied on the income of companies was 8s. in the £ 

The income tax law was revised in 1928, and the new Acts apply to the 
taxation of incomes derived in 1927-28 and following vears. One of the 
objects of the amendments was to obtain more revenue from this source. 
Consequently the statuiory exemption was reduced, though this was offset 
in some cases by additional deductions. The field of t taxation was extended 
also by repealing certain exemptions, special provisions were inserted to 
lessen opportunities for the avoidance of tax, and the rates in respect of the 
higher incomes were increased. 


In assessing the incomes of individuals for taxation under the Income 
Tax (Management) Act, 1928, residents are allowed a statutory deduction 
of £250, and absentees £50, less £1 for evers £8 by which the net income 
exceeds £250 or £50, respectively. Thus this deduction vanishes at net 
incomes of £2,250 in the case of residents and £450 in the case of absentees— 
the net income being the assessable income less all deductions except the 
statutory deduction. 

Other deductions include rates and taxes (except income tax) imposed 
by the State or a State authority, Federal land tax, contributions up ta 
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£50 to industrial unions, and to approved agricultural societies, gifts of 
10s. and over to public charitable institutions in the State a d to the 
Sydney University and affliated colleges. 

Some deductions are allowed to residents only, e.g., premiums up to £50 
for life assurance, annuity or fidelity guarantee; contributions up to £100 
paid by a salary or wage earner, or by a tax cpayer with a taxable incorae not 
exceeding £800, in respect of superannuation, or sustenan nce, or widows or 
orphans ons or. registered friendly societies ; £50 fo ° | 
16 years of : £50 in respect of the wife of a married t ? 
tributions up nee £50 by unmarried taxpayers for the mainte ee of depen- 
dants. Where the taxable income dovs not exceed £400, medical and dental 
expenses for the taxpayer, his family, or dependents m iy be 
funeral expenses up to £90: and where the taxable ineome < > 

£800, expenses up to £50 per child for the education of children under 
years, if suitable facilities are not provided by the Siate within reasonable 
daily’ travelling distance. 


"s 


7 
a 


In certain cases where a husband or wife derives income from a post 
nuptial settlement made by one to the other, the income of husband and 
wife may be assessed in the aggregate. Casual profits on the sale of pro- 
perty are included as income, unless the property had been held for a term 
of years, as specified in the Act. 


Tax is levied on the net income of companies, and divi 
as. income in the hands of the shareholders, but such taxpayers 
rebate in respect of the tax paid by the companies. 

The tax upon income from personal exertion, if the taxable income js 
less than £7,000, is calculated at the rate of 7d. per £, plus zag d c — each 
& of taxable income. It it execeds £7,000, the rate is 85d. per £ 
£7,000, and @0d, per & in excess of that sunt 

The tax upon inceme from property, if the taxable income does not aba 
£5,500, is a plus 2, d. per £ of taxable income; if over £5,500 the tax 
is 42d. per £ of the first £5,500 and 60d. per £ in excess of £5,500. 

Where income is derived partly from personal exertion and partly frora 
property the rate on the income from personal exertion is calculated as if 
the total taxable income had been derived from personal exert tion, and the 
rate on the income from property as if the total had been derived from pro- 
perty. The minimum amount of tax is 10s 

The rate of tax applicable to income derived by individuals from the 
pastoral, dairying, and agricultural industries is determined under a system 
of averaging, the rate applied to such income being the rate chargeable in 
the year of OE on an amouut of taxable income equal to the tax- 
payer’s average taxable income derived from such industries during not 
more than the preceding five years, including the year of assessment. It 
ig provided, however, that where the taxable income of the fifth preceding 
year was more than that of the fourth preceding year, the averaging period 
shall commence from the next sueceeding year in which the taxable income 
was less than in that which followed it. 

The rates of tax payable by New South Wales companies are graduated 
according to taxable income. The scale commences at a rate of 2s. in the £ 
if the income does not exceed £500, and increases by 1d. in the £ for each 
£500 until the rate is 386d. for each £ where-the taxable income is £6,000 or- 
over, and the rate for foreign companies is 36d. per £ In addition there 
is a supertax of 8d. in the £ The rate payable by mutual lite assurance 
companies is 24d..per £-without supertax 

The exemptions from income tax include the following incomes, revenues, 
etc., viz.:—The salaries of the State Governor, foreign Consuls and British’ 


wie 
ou 
ia 

a 


ds are treated. 
are allowed a 
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Trade Commissioners, the revenues of municipal corporations and of local 
or public authorities; the income of mutual life assurance companies not 
being income from investments or rent or casual profits on the sale of 
property ; the profits of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales; 
the income of registered friendly societies and trade unions; the incomes of 
ecclesiastical, charitable and educational institutions of a public character, 
and of trust funds for public charitable purposes; the incomes of Starr- 
Bowkett building societies, and of societies not carried on for the purpose 
of profit, established to promote the development of the resources o 
Australia, or for the encouragement of music, art, science or literature; 
pensions paid by the Federal Government under the Australian Soldiers 
Repatriation Act. 

In regard to registered co-operative societies, exemption is provided also 
in respect of the following :—Undistributed profits; profits paid to members 
ag rebate or bonus on business done with the society (where 90 per cent. of 
the society’s business is done with its own members); and dividends from 
other societies or from incorporated companies, and interest. on bonds of 
other societies, received by investment societies. Moreover, members of 
investment societies are not taxable in respect of dividends paid to them 
out of the non-taxable income of the society. 

Tax is not levied on interest from bonds, debentures, stock and other 
securities issued by the State or Commonwealth Government or by the 
Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, but 
provision is made in the Act whereby interest on State loans raised after a 
date to be proclaimed may be subject to tax. 

The statistics published by the State Income Tax Commissioner since 
those for assessments made in 1910-11 have been very scanty, but the follow- 
ing data have been made available :— 


Companies. | Individuals. | 
Inccme* | Total Net amount _ 
ied | : | dnvount of of a : 
ended 30th | Number ) 2@OURE OF | Nyper | A HOURE of Jee a coke aren, 
ea | preie : Bex | el Tr Pane Assessed, bee shown.t 
| | Hy t 
£ s | £ £ 
1921 2,201 2,344,043 | 68,599 Bi ae 281 | 4)816,324 | 4,399,360 
1922 2,201 2.258.441 | 97,334 | 2,148,370 | 4,406,811 | 4,077,897 
1923 2,236 | 2,326,141 | 101,578 | 2'092-461 4,418,602 | 4,196,228 
1924 2,720 | 2,757,822 111,528 2,156,641 4,914,463 | 4,378,519 
1925 3,068 | 3,104,151 |120,557 | 1,970,845 5,074,996 | 4,661,892 
1926 3,338 | 3,692,863 ee i 2,054,146 | 5,747,009 | 5.392.946 
1927} 3,478 | 4,342,248 | 8 5 | 1,788,424 | 6,130,672 | 7,739,627 
19288 3,190 4,500,000 | 98, "938 8 | 2,000,000 . 6,500,000 6, 382,467 


* Being income derived in preceding year. 
* Including arrears and a sessments carried overfrom previcus year. 
+ Partl y esti mated. § Approximate. 


In considering the variations in the number of assessments and the 
amount of tax assessed from year to year, due allowance should be made for 
changes in the rates and incidence of the tax of which particulars were 
shown in the Year Book for 1927-28. 

The steep rise in the amount of tax collected in 1926-27 was due to the 
inclusion of a carryover of about £1,800,000 from the previous year, as well 
as an unusually large proportion of the 1926-27 assessments, the carryover 
to 1927-28 being less than £280,000. 
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State Probate Duties. 

Probate duties have been imposed as a State tax continuously since 1880. 
The rates of probate duty payable since 1st January, 1921, on the assessed 
value of estates of deceased persons have been as follow :— 

Estates valued at—~ 


Over £1,000 and under £5,000—2 per cent. of total value. 
» £5,000 ,, £10, 000— 24 to 44 per cent. Increasing by ; per cent. per £1,000. 


», £10,000 5, £20,000—5 to 7 7 » bys » £2,000, 
” £20,000 7 £140,000_74 to 19” 3 by 4 4 £5,000, 
5» £140,000}, £150,000—19} : 


Exceeding £150,000—20 per cent. 


Duty at the rates specified is charged upon the whole value of the estate, 
but estates valued at not more than £1,000 are exempt from the tax. Half 
rates are levied on estates under £5,000 in value when the property passes 
to widows, or to legitimate children under 21 years of age. 

The tax is due and payable on assessment or six mouths after the death of 
the deceased. ; 

‘The dutiable value of the estate of a deceased person is the assessed value 
of all property of the deceased situated in New South Wales at his death; 
all such property disposed of by trust to take effect after his death; any gift 
made by him within three years of his death (inclusive of any money paid 
or property transferred by him without equivalent consideration other than 
by way of gifts for charitable or patriotic purposes); any property so dis- 
posed of that a life interest therein was reserved to deceased or that deceased 
reserved power to restore to himself; any gift not assumed by the donee to 
the entire exclusion of deceased ; any property comprised in a donatio moréis 
causa; any property vested by deceased in himself and another jointly so 
that the beneficial interest therein passes to such other person on the death 
of deceased; money payable under policy of assurance on the life of deceased 
kept paid up by him for the benefit of a beneficiary; any annuity purchased 
by deceased to accrue at his death to a beneficiary; any property over which 
deceased at his death had general power of appointment; any property which 
on death of deceased passes to any other person by virtue of an agreement 
made by deceased to the extent which the value of the property exceeds the 
value of the consideration; any property which deceased has within: three 
years of his death vested in a private company in consideration of shares or 
an interest in the company. 

Whether deceased was domiciled in New South Wales or not at the time of 
his death, his estate includes every specialty debt secured to him over property 
in New South Wales; any shares or stocks held in any company carrying on 
mining or treatment of minerals, or the processes of pastoral or agricultural 
production in New South Wales; any shares held by deceased in any com- 
pany carrying on business in New South Wales and having a share register 
therein where such shares are registered. 

The deductions allowed are all debts actually due and owing by deceased. 

Particulars of the amount of probate duty collected in each of the past 
five years are shown on a previous page. The number and values of estates 
assessed annually are shown in the chapter relating to “Private Finance” 
of this Year Book, and in greater detail in the Statistical Register. 


State Stamp Duties. 

In addition to the probate duty, stamp duty is imposed on a considerable 
number of legal and commercial documents, such as agreements, appoint- 
ments of trustees, bank notes, betting tickets, bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes, bills of lading, company capital, memoranda and articles of 
association, and certificates of incorporation of companies, contract notes on 
‘marketable securities, conveyances of property, declarations of trust, deeds 
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of all kinds, hire purchase agreements, leases, letters or power of attorney, 
insurance pclicies (other than life), receipts or discharges given for pay- 
ments of money of £2 or more (other than wages and salaries), share certifi- 
cates and transfer of shares. Certain exemptions in all cases are laid down 
in the Stamp Duties Act, and specifically in other statutes, notably in regard 
to documents of organisations not operating for profit. 

The amount of stamp duty collected in cach of the past five years is shown 
page 128. 

State Motor Taxes. 

Particulars of the rates and amount of taxes on motor vehicles and fees 
for drivers’ licenses are shown on pages 116 to 118 of this Year Book. 

Since ist July, 1924, with the exception of the period between 1st July, 
1926, and 80th June, 1927, when special provisions operated (as explained 
on page 894 of the Year Book for 1926-27), 90 per cent. of the proceeds of 
taxes, fees and fines collected under the Motor Traffic Act, 1909, the Motor 
Vehiclo (Taxation) Act, 1916, and the Metropolitan Traffie Act, 1900, has 
been paid into the funds of the Main Roads Board. The remaining 10 per 
cent. of this revenue is credited to Consolidated Revenue Account to cover 
cost of collection. The amounts paid to the Mein Roads Board in respect 
of the taxes collected in each vear were as follows:—1924-25, £560,467; 
1925-26, £807,004; 1926-27, £644,278: and in 1927-28, £1,330,399. 


State Taxes on Belling and Horse-racing. 
The following table shows the total amount of taxation in connection with 
betting and horse-racing during each of the last ten years :— 


— 


Year : : 
= acing Clu Betting r . Racecourse 
ee am ae ne Bookmakers. Tickets reer Admission: Total. 
June. Associations. Stamp Duty, - Tax. 
{ | | 
' £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
1919 43,969 28,321 54,841 | 132,403 Sas 259,534 
1920 60,951 | 82,775 87,504 222,970 me 404,200 
1921 65.970 41,941 96,336 | 274,171 117,820 597,238 
1922 | €5,707 41,422 106,066 281,818 155,630 GE3,643 
1923 7,476 43,603 109,850 = 278,944 150,587 647,160 
1924 67,941 40,789 108,688 £66,893 148,018 | 627,824 
1925 | 69,579 | 43,363 | 119144 ° 248,983 129,499 |! 619,870 
1926 | 65,434 [| 40,210 J18,624 | 287,431 137,903 599,602 
1927 | 68,149 | 42,808 125,645, 233,867 143,608 614,077 
1928 73,136 41,391 124,059 | 201,008 136,175 575,769 


State Betting Taxes. 

The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, and amending Acts, imposed taxes on 
-racing clubs and associations, on bookmakers, and on betting tickets. The 
last-named tax is now imposed by the Stamp Duties Act, 1924. 

With regard to clubs, the taxes are levied on licenses and fees received 
from bookmakers. The existing rates range from 50 per cent. on racccourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, or 20 miles from the 
Post Office, Newcastle, to 20 per cent. on courses outside the limits men- 
tioned. 

The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated according to the particular 
courses aud enclosures where operations are carried on, and vary consider- 
ably. ; 

The Act of 1915 further provided for the imposition of a stamp duty on 
all betting tickets issued by bookmakers, the amount being one penny in the 
‘saddling paddock, and one-halfpenny for the other parts of the racecourse. 
During 1917 these rates were doubled, and in 1920 the amount on the 
paddock tickets was increased to threepence, but the other rates were not 
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altered. In addition to these amounts, bookmakers are required to furnish 
a monthly statement showing the number of credit bets made, the duty on 
them being the same as if tickets had been issued, 


State Totalizator Taz. 

Under the Totalizator Act passed on 20th December, 1916, amended in 1919, 
1920, and 1927, all registered racing clubs and associations must establish an 
approved totalizator. The commission to be deducted from the total amount 
invested by patrons is 124 per cent. The contribution, which must be paid 
to the Colonial Treasurer by clubs racing for profit, ig 9 per cent. of the 
total payments into the machine, and by other clubs 54 per cent. 


State Racecourse Admission Tax. 

An Act enabling the Government to levy a tax on persons entering race- 
courses ‘came into operation on the 1st October, 1920, and an amending Act 
was passed on the 31st December, 1920. The Acts apply to all racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, and a similar distance 
from the Newcastle Post Offices. The amounts leviable are:—Twopeuce on 
the admission charge through tthe outside gate or into the flat, 19d. into the 
Leger Reserve, while into the Saddling Paddock the rate is 3s. for males, 
2d. additional being charged at Randwick, and is. 7d. for females. If no 
charge is made at the outside gate the tax for the Leger and paddock en- 
closure is 2d. higher. Members and season tickct-holders are required to 
pay a tax equal to 40 per cent. on the amount of their annual subscriptions. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, racing clubs are com- 
pelled to furnish returns of the number of persons who paid for admission. 
an‘ the number of members and season-ticket holders. 


Family Endowment Tax. 

In order to provide the funds necessary for making effective the provisions. 
of the Family Endowment Act, supplementing the basic wage, a tax was. 
imposed as from 23rd July, 1927, on the amount of wages paid by employers. 
Employers who pay less than £150 in wages in the twelvc months immedi- 
ately preceding the period of assessment, and employers who are public; 
hospitals, public benevolent or charitable institutions, are exempt from the - 
tax. The taxable amount of wages paid under Federal awards is fixed at. 
90 per cent. of the wages so paid. The Government of the State and State . 
governmental institutions are bound by the Act, but no instrumentality of 
the Federal Government is taxable. The tax is assessed on returns lodged 
with the State Commissioner of Taxation. The tax was collected at 
a rate of 3 per cent. on wages paid from 23rd July, 1927 to 31st October 
of that year. Then it was suspended until 1st April, 1929, when it was re- . 
‘Imposed, and the rate was reduced to 2 per cent. ; 

The amount collected in 1927-28 was £1,014,218, and £48,117 were out- 
standing at 30th June, 1928. 

A description of the family endewment scheme is given in the chapter of - 
this Year Book relating to Social Condition. , 
CoMMONWEALTH "TAXEs. 

Federal Land Tax. 

The first direct taxation by the Federal Government was the land tax 
imposed in 1910. This is.a graduated tax on the unimproved value of the 
dands in the Commonwealth. In the ease of landowners who are not 
absentees, an amount of £5,000 is exenypt from taxation, aud the rate of tax 
is lpgtsa4. for the first £1 of value in excess of that amount, increasing 
uniformly to 5d. in the £ on a taxable balance of £75,000, with 9d. in the 
£ for every £ in excess of that amount. Absentee owners are required to 
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pay 1d. in the £ up to £5,000, with a uniform progression from 2, 57;5d. to 
6d. for the next £75,000. On every £ in excess of £80,000, the rate payable 
is 10d. The amount of tax payable on assessments made for financial years 
subsequent to Ist July, 1927, was reduced to 90 per cent. of the amounts 
determined under the foregoing rates. 

Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or 
other public authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
and those used for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, grounds 
owned by clubs, etc., and used for sports (except horse-racing). 

The latest available statement issued by the Commonwealth Commissioner 
of Taxation shows the following particulars in respect of taxable lands in 
New South Wales and in the Commonwealth at 380th June, 1924, and 
assessed before 30th June, 1927:— 


New South Wales. Commonwealth. 

Heading, ; we ——- 
Residents. | Absentecs.| Total. Residents. | Absentees., Total, 

i If i 

7 
| og ¢ SUMS yee £ 

24 1,073,268 | 52,362,492! 108,427,135, 2,207,934] 110,635,069 
51 316.489! 57,738,640) 129,579,869 | 925,896 | 130,505,765 


.. |L08.711,575 , 1,389,757 110,101,132! 238,007,004 | 3,188,830} 241,140,834 


16 9,101! 640,817 1,256,299 22,819 1,279,118 
72) 4,216 557,088 978,581 ' 10,945 989,526 


" 1,197,905] 2,284,880 | 


‘Lotal gen + | 1,184,588 | 


33,764| 2,268,644 


A roa c i acres. acres. | acres. 
rea oF Ce i midst ; 
assessed es «| 53,051,026 113,343 33,164,359 | 61,416,706 534,433 61,951,199 


Commonwealth Income Taz. 

In addition to the taxation of incomes imposed by the State, the Common- 
wealth levies a tax which is payable by residents and abscntees in respect 
of income derived from sources within Australia Gyhich includes Papua). 
The tax was first levied as a war measure in the year ended 30th June, 1916, 
in respect of income derived in the previous year. 

Towards the end of 1923 arrangements were made between the Common- 
wealth and State Governments for the collection by the State Commissioners 
of Taxation of the income tax payable under Commonwealth law, thus 
obviating the necessity for taxpayers to supply separate returns, and leading 
to an amalgamation of the Federal and State Taxation Departments. This 
angement was entered into in all States except Western Australia, where 
he Commonwealth Taxation Office collects both Federal and State taxes. 
nally the Commonwealth Government contributed 60 per cent. of the 
cing expenses of the Taxation OMce in New South Wales, but this was 
reduced to 80 per cent. on Ist April, 1925, consequent on the raising of the 
Federal statutory exemption and the diminution in the number of assess- 
ments. 

Returns for purposes of taxation are normally made up for the twelve 
months encing 380th June, and the tax is assessed and is usually payable 
before the next succeeding 50th June. The taxable income is the net income 
(i.e., gross income after deducting what may broadly be described as the 
cost of earning it) less statutory and concessional deductions allowed by law. 
Resident taxpayers are allowed a statutory deduction of £300 less £1 for 
every £3 by which the net income cxceeded £800, so that the deduction 
eradually diminishes on successive gradcs of income, and vanishes when the 
net income exceeds £1,200. Absentees are taxed on the total income derived 
by them from all sources in Australia. 
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The concessional deductions include £50 for every child under 16 years of 
age maintained by a resident taxpayer; actual payments up to £100 for 
friendly society benefits, superannuation, etc., if the taxpayer is a salary or 
wage-carner, or has a taxable income not exceeding £800; premiums up to 
£50 for life assurance and fidelity guarantee; gifts exceeding £5 each te 
public charitable institutions or contributions to the Department of 
Repatriation, donations to any public authority for research in respect of 
diseases of human beings, animals, and plants. Where the taxable income 
is less than £900 the deduction ig allowed of fees paid to medical practi- 
tioner, hospital, nurse, or chemist in respect of the illness of the taxpayer, 
his wife, or children under 21 years of age, and the sum (up to £20) paid to 
an undertaker for funeral expenses. 

Persons engaged in agricultural or rural pursuits in a district subject to 
the ravages of animal pests are cntitled to a deduction of money expended 
in the purchase of wire-netting. 

The incomes exempt from the tax include the revenues and funds of local 
governing bodies or public authorities; friendly societies; trade unions and 
kindred associations; religious, scientific, charitable, or public educational 
institutions; the income of provident, benefit, or superannuation funds estab- 
lished for the benefit of the employees in any business, and of funds estab- 
lished by any will or instrument for public charitable purposes; salaries of 
Governor-General, State Governors, foreign consuls, and trade commis- 
sioners of any part of the British Dominions; the revenues of agricultural, 
pastoral and horticultural, viticultural, stock-raising, manufacturing and 
other industrial societies not carried on for profit or gain; and of musical, 
art, scientific, and literary socicties; remuneration paid by the Common- 
wealth or a State Government to persons domiciled outside Australia for 
expert advice; war pensions paid under the Australian Soldiers Repatriation 
Act, 1920-21; the income derived by a person from a mining property in. 
‘Australia, worked for the purpose of obtaining gold, or gold and copper, if 
gold represents at least 40 per cent. of the total output; so much of the 
assessable income of co-operative societies or companies as is distributed 
among their shareholders as interest. or dividends on shares, and rebates or 
bonuses made to a customer by a co-operative society or company and. 
treated as a charge on profits. 

Certain Commonwealth War Loans weve issued tax free prior to 1923, but 
under the Taxation of Loans Act, 1923, the interest on any loan raised in- 
Australia after 31st December, 1923, by the Commonwealth or a State or 
any other authority is subject to Commonwealth income tax. 

As a general rule the rate of tax applied to the taxable income is caleu- 
lated as if the taxable income were the average taxable amount derived in 
a period of at least two and not more than five years immediately preceding. 

The tax payable in respect of income derived by individuals in the year 
ended 80th June, 1928, and assessed in the year 1928-29 is calculated accord- 
ing to the basic or schedule rates shown below, plus 8 per cent. of the 
amounts so determined :— 

Incomes derived from personal exertion—Ffor so much of the taxable 
income as does not exceed £7,600, the average basic ratc of tax per £ 
is 3g§yd. on the first taxable £ increasing uniformly by gggd. with 
each additional £ of taxable income, That is, the average rate of 
tax is determined in accordance with the formula :— 

Rate of tax = (3 + s851) pence, where I is the number of £ in the tax- 

able income. 

Thus, the average basic rate of tax on an income of £400 in 44d. 
in the £; on £1,000, 63d. in the £; and on £7,600, 2s. 74d. in the &. 
For so much of the taxable income as exceeds £7,600 the basic rate of 
tax is 5s, in the £. 
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Ineomes derived from properly—For so much of the taxable income 
as does not exceed £546, the average basic rate of tax per £ is deter- 
mined by the fone 


pence, where I is the number of £ in 


or so feel of ae CreAne income as execeds £546 but does not 
e additional basic tax for each dont of taxable 
§ increases continuously from 11.7134. fox the pound 
n £545 10s, and £546 10s. to 83.64. for the pound sterling 
Gs. and £2,009 10s. 

the taxable income as 
: ; 


La Asis aa) 1 
Oe AGCIIon 


exceed 


fo 


the pecie 
the pound 


ax on every £ cf taxa abe income over £6,500 is 5s. 
ved from bolh persenal exertion and property.— The 


ge rate ef tax on that part of the income derived from personal 


exertion is the average rate that would have been payable lad the 
le income been devived from personal exertion and the ave rage 
of tax on that part of the income derived from property is the 
average rate tie vould have been payable had the whole income been 
derived from property. 


Income of Trustee—Where a trustee is liable to he separatel 288 sessed 
the rate of tax is determined as nas as if one individual foe. liable to 
be separately assessed on the income concerucd. 

Income of Compa: nies——No statu 
allowed to companies. _ The rate of tnx on the taxable income is ts. in 
sah &,andt als le to pay a tax of 1s. for every & of interest 
any merser who is en absentee in respeet of debentures 
money Pie at interest with the company. 


or concessional deductions are 


cholder ar 


meee ainouit of 
8 acl reports of the Federal 
issued relating to the assessments 


of the year 


Commonwe 


aent Act, whiel e into operation on 21st December, 

innpositi on of a duty on properties of persons who 
ement of the Act. The rate of tax is 1 per cent. of 
where the total value enced £1,000, but does not 
additional once-fifth per cent. for every thousand 
in execss of £2,000, the nite airan being 15 per cent. 
These rates of tax have remained unchanged since 


the val 
exceed 


the inception of th: 


he ab <3 1s allowed if the estate is left 
to the widovy on of the testator. Estates of 
persons who died cn active service in the war, or as the result of injuries 
or diseases contracted while on active service, are exempt from thé tax. 


A reduction to two-thirds of t 
- 
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Commonwealth Entertainments Tax. 

The Entertainments Tax is levied on payments for admission to almost 
every class of amusement. Since 15th October, 1925, the rates of tax have 
been two pence halfpenny when the payment for admission is two shillings 
and sixpence, and, if it execeds that amount, one halfpenny for every six- 
pence or part of sixpence in excess thereof. Details will be found in the 
chapter of this book entitled “ Social Condition.” 


in order to a 
; prepared by the aAsurer c 
dated Revenue Account, Closer Settlement Account, Public Works Account, 
Loans Account, the various Trust Accounts shown on page 151, and the 
accounts of the industrial undertakings shown on page 152, which did not 
form part of the Consolidated Revenue Account; also to such items ag 
refunds, advanees, cancellations. and cross entries. 

A change of method was introduced as from 1st July, 1928, and steps are 
being taken to place the accounts upon the income and expenditure basis, 
so that the income will be credited to the accounts of the period in which 
it is earned or accrued, and the expenditure debited to the year in which it 


is ineurred. The finances of the statutory bodies, such as the Railway Com- 
missioners, the Sydney Tlarbour Trust, and the Iiunter District Water and 
Sewerage Board have been taken out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
and are kept in separate accounts, so that the Consolidated Revenue Account 
will cover only the administrative departments and some subsidiary trading 
activities. Cross entries which hitherto inflated the revenue and expenditure 


are being eliminated. 

All expenditure from Joan money: 
priation Act, in the same manner 
the general revenue. There is a 
from loans or from revenue, in the provisions of the Public Works Act. 
Under thet Act the question of constructing all works estimated to cost 
more than £20,000, except those connected with the maintenance of railways, 
is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to a Parliamentary 
Standing Conmmittec elected by the members of each Parliament. The Com- 
mittee investigates and reports t« liament, and the Assembly decides 
whether it is expedient to carry out the proposed work; if the decision be 
favourable, a bill based thereon must be passed before the authorisation is 
absolute. 


must be authorised under on Appro- 
he ordinary nditure chargeable to 


on on the expenditure, whether 


The Consolidated Revenue Account. 

Prior to 80th June, 1924, the Consolidated Revenue Account embraced 
the whole of the receipts and expenditure on revenue account ‘of the State 
Government and of the statutory bodies appointed by it, inclusive of those 
in connection with railways, tramways, water and sewerage works, harbours 
and navigation works, housing and the Government grain elevators, but 
exclusive of those of industria! undertakings shown on page 152, and of the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Boar 

As from ist April, 1925, the accounts of the Metropolitan Water, Sewer- 
age and Drainage Board were separated from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and from ist July, 1924, the whole or part of the reverne obtained 
from taxation of motor vehicles and from licenses therefor has been credited 
to the funds of the Main Roads Board, which came into being after that date. 
These changes invalidate in some degree comparisons between the totals 
now shown for consolidated revenue account and those formerly published. 
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The whole of the receipts credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund are 
not applicable to general purposes. The Forestry Act, 1916, provides that 
one-half of the gross receipts of the Forestry Commission must be credited 
to a special acount and set apart for afforestation, and the Constitution 
Act and various other statutes require the appropriation annually of fixed 
amounts for specific purposes. 

The Consolidated Revenue Account, however, affords guidance as to the 
‘general position of the State finances—the buoyancy of its revenue ag 
related to its expenditure for current requirements, and the growth of 
deficits and surpluses on revenue account. The following table shows the 
trend of the receipts and expenditure of the Consolidated Revenue Account 


during the ten years ended 30th June, 1928:— 


Teeevipts. a Expenditure. 
aoe i 
ended " Pee it ‘ vere 
soth June.) Seva. | Undertakings Total SRM | aoeenidnge| — Zotal. 
J 
f | | 
£ £ | £ : £ £ £ 
1919 9,411,899 | 14,036,267 | 23,448,166 i} 9,219,299 14,914,099 | 23,253,898 
1920 10,685,453 | 17,965,043 | 28,650,496 | 12,100,002 | 18,110,011 | 30,210,018 
1921 13,568,535 | 20,462,861 | 34,031,396 || 14,014,452 | 20,462,440 34,476,892 
1922 13,905,492 | 21,732,328 | 35,637,820 | 15,293,243 | 21,678,282 | 36,966,525 
1923, 14,384,140 | 21,761,804 | 36,145,944 || 14,083,671 | 21,258,765 | 35,242,436 
1924 j 14,888,898 | 22,462,911 | 37,351,809 | 15,216,561 | 22,034,858 | 37,251,419 
1925* | 15,316,328 | 23,506,260 - 38,822,588 || 16,904,644 | 22,674,394 | 39,579,038 
1926* 16,306,574 | 22,233,457 | 38,540,031 16,643,687 | 23,170,648 | 39,814,835 
1927* | 19,839,448 | 24,310,118 | 44,149,566 | 17,807,260 | 24,883,374 | 42,690,634 
1928* | 18,931,433 | 25,267,539 | 44,198,972 | 19,155,238 | 26,138,730 | 45,293,968 
i i 
i 


*Omitting Metropolitan Water Board since Ist April, 1923. 
¢ Including interest chargeable on loan capital. 

Under the heading Business Undertakings are included the earnings 
and working expenses of the New South Wales Government Railways and 
Tramways, the Sydney Harbour Trust, the Hunter District Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board, and to 31st March, 1925, of the Mctropolitan Board 
of Water Supply and Sewerage. Under Governmental are grouped the 
accounts of the various Government Departments, including lands, mines, 
and forestry revenue and adininistration, services rendered, revenue and 
working expenses of the ports other than Sydney, of the Government Grain 
Elevators, aud amounts of interest paid and received other than from busi-~ 
ness undertakings. 

The following table shows the debit and credit balances of each section 
of the Consolidated Revenue Account during the ten years :— 


Surplus (+) or Defisiency (—). 
Year ended i ; i ; 
30th June, Governmental. | Giecunnaes '  Potaltor Year, a ea rene to 
£ £ £ £ 
4919 (+) 192,600 | (+) 22,168 | (+) 214,768 |(—) 244,545 
1920 (—) 1,414,549 |(—) 144,968 | (—) 1,659,517 |(—) 1,804,062 
3923 (—) 445,917 |(+) 421 ((—) 445,496 |(—) 2,249,558 
4922 { (—) 1,387,751 |(+) 59,046 ](—) 1,828,705 |(—) 3,578,263 
1923 | (+) 300,469 |(+) 503,039 |(+) 803,508 | (—) 2,774,755 
1924 (—) 327,663 |(+) 428,053 |(+) 100,390 |(—) 2,674,365 
1925* | (—) 1,583,316 [(+) 831,866 |(—) 766,450 | (—) 3,430,815 
1926* (—) 337,113 |(—) 937,191 |(—) 1,274,304 | (—) 4,705,119 
1927* (+) 2,032,188 | (—) 573,256 | (+) 1,458,932 | (—) 3,246,187 
1928" (~) 223,805 |(—) 871,191 |(—) 1,094,996 | (—) 4,341,183 


———— 
* Omitting Metropol D 
os f After payment of interest chargeable on loan eapital, 


itan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board since 1st April, 1925. 
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Heads of Revenue and Expenditure. 


1AI 


‘The following table shows for each of the last five financial years the 
details of revenue and expenditure :— 


Year ended 30th June. 


me 


1924, 1925. 1926, 1927. 1938. 
sai 
REVRNUE, 
Governmental. 
, £& & ) £ £ £ 
Revenue Returned by Commonwealth....| 2,738,725 2,796,928 | 2,853,850 | 2,917,411 | 2,978,343 
State Taxation (see page 128) ve wee, 7,988,131 | *8,115,241 | *8,850,877 |*11,930,050 }° 10,725,257 
Land Revenue " wee | 1,929,708 | 2,046,168 | 2,126,419 | 2,210,277 2 276,322 
Services Rendered ; 1,068,886 1,247,459 1,265,654 1,349,554 1,399,083 
General AP soelinnecus, inciuding interest 
received o f 3 il 1,080,532 1,059,794 1,147,250 4,383,512 1,507,116 
Industrial Underts cings . < 7,655 7,792 5,657 6,195 5,822 
Advances Repaid ay or 75,266 42,946 56,867 42,449 89,990 
Total Governmental... &) 14,888,898 | 15,316,328 | 16,306,574 | 19,839,448 | 18,931,433 
Business Undertakings. | 
Railways and ‘Tramways... a w..! 19,508,486 | 20,624,793 | 20,085,362 | 22,980,486 22,894,940 
Sydney Harbour Trust ... oe | 897,357 970,402 1,015,877 1,088,856 | 1,078,293 
Water Supply and Seweraget ... w) 2,057,068 | 1,911,065 | 232,218 4245, 776 429 ,306 
otal Business Undertakings} £) 22,462,911 }+23,506,260 [722,238,457 $24,310,118 )725,267,550 
: ( 5; 
Total Consolidated Revenue & 37,251,369 $8,822,588 | 88,540,031 | 44,149,566 i 44,198,972 
| ae ee 
EXPENDITURE, \ | 
Governmental. | 
} 4 
Interest on Public Debt and Special f 
Depositst +s 2,239,395 3,358,3683! 2,977,517 3,100,335 2,774,872 
Beduction of ublic Debt a5 we i 15,394 37,149 | 1,968 
Transfer to Public Works Fund (Land| 
Revenue) : F 351,927 263,528 364,470, 376,628 | 
Grants to Pablic ‘Works Fond” “(Othe \ \ 
Revenue) . ae 200,009 200,000 | 225,000 | 
Departments— | 
Premier ... e ave ees 122,370 | 
Chief Secret: ad Public Wealth 3,946,290 | 
Treas ding Interest on De-, | 
po f ie dea wag 1,044,481 
Attorney- land Justice «al 748,121 | 
Lands |. oe Tota cai g Sacds 545,924 
Public Wor (excluding Business, 
Underte : oe x 
ments) ; 
Labour and Tadustr 
1 gat Dar 
ion ..f 62,044 
ywment andl 
, Grants end 372,725 
Ali other Ser O oe abt 2,131,910 
Advances ma te. a cs a8 48,850 
Total Goyernmental.. & 15,216,561 | 16,904,644 19,155,238 
I i rf — 
} | i 
Business Undertakings (Working \ 
Expenses and Interest Chargeable.) ( 
i | 
Railways and Tr ~ | 19,495,742 | 20,147,734 | 22,200,888 | 23,858,608 | 25,038,968 
Sydney Harbour E “a a 757,233 | 758,799 794,106 | 824,885 875,958 
Water Supply and Seweraget ... + 1,841,883 l 71,469,861 $175,704 $202,881 4224,709 
_ Total Business Undertakingst £} 22,634,858 [28,6 874,394 | $28,170,548 424,883,374 +¥26,138,73 
H J. -| - 
Tota! Consolidated Revenuct... £) $7,251,419 Ig 9,579, 038 39,814,335 | 42,690,634 ) 45,298,968 


—_— 


« Exclusive of Motor Taxes and License Fees paid to Main Roads Board and of cost of collection included 


below under Services Rendered. 
Board have not been included as from 


surplus earnings of business undertakings; 


1st April, 1925. 


+ The accounts of the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage 
§ Of this sum, £831,864 were available trom» 
{Partly offset by miscellaneous interest receipts. 
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From the foregoing figures the following r 


have been determined :— 
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ates per head of population 


REVENUZ. 
Governinental, 


Revenue Returned by Commonwealth.. 


State Taxation (See page 129) 


ae 


Land Revenue - ws a on - 


Services Rendered .. 
General Miscellaneous 
Industrial Undertakings ., 
Advances Repaid 


Total Governmental 


Business Undertakings. 


Railways and Tramways 
Sydney Harbour Trust, - 
Water Supply and Seweraget 


t) 


Total Business Undertakings} 


! 
Total Consolidated Revenue? £1 


EXPENDITURE, 


Governmental, 


Interest on Publie Debt and 
Reduction of Public Debt.. ft oe 
Transfer to Publie Works Fund (Lind Revenue) 
Grants to Public Works Fund (Other Revenue} 
Departments— 
Premier .. as 
Chief Secretary ee oe a ay wy 
Public Health .. oe we s oe a 
Treasurer (excluding Interest on Deposits, etc.) 
Attorney-General and Justice on eT 
Lands oa is os a a oe} 
Publie Works (excluding Business Undertakings); 
Public Instruction (exeluding Endowments) “..; 
Labour and Industry .. aie 
Mines : wn a. 
Agriculture an ois a 
Local Government Adininistration 
Endowments and Grants or ay et 
All Other Services ., a ne ee os wel 
Adyanceg made 7 re 


Special Deposits} 


oe we oe oe 


t 
t 


Total Governmenca! 


Business Undertakings. (Working Expenses 
and Interest Chargeable). 


g 


Railways and Tramways 
Sydney Harbour Trust 
Water Supply and Seweraget 


Total Business Undertakings+ 


Total Consolidated Revenue. .£ 


Year ended 30th June— 


1924, 1925, 1926 | 1927 1928, 
7 r 
£a4.) €ad)/ £834, £50) £5, 4, 
1 9} 1 430] 1 410; 1 430! 1 420 
Ss = } i _ 
312 4/*312 0) *317 0145 1 8/4 9 4 
017 6; O18 2| 018 6i 01810) 019 0 
098!) o1 t1| On 0 ol 6] on 7 
09 9, 6 9 5: 010 0; O11 9} O12 4 
©01!o001! 001] 004i] 6041 
008} 005/006; 004/004 
614 9/ 616 0) 7 111, 8 9 oO! 717 g 
< Wh ia La wei 
816 6) 9 81} 9 2 8] 915 9] 919 4 
0 82) 087] 0810} 09 38] 0 8iL 
O18 7) f016 11) 40 2 O} 40 2 1) fo 25 
10 3 $ii10 8 74918 6 'tO 7 1 jf10 10 5 
. = |. 3! en 
1618 0 }f17 4 7 41615 6 T1816 1/418 8 2 
a : eRe) Eh, Beane 
i | | i 
i 
} | i 
1@ 8/19 8 1 511! 165) 42 8 
2 a 002!/004/ 60.9 
03 2)/0883)' 0828) 032/038 
9130; 019! 019) oO111} 006 
009/005! 008; 011) 012 
La $1 dea gl aa eal recs 
096; 010 3' 0090) og8niogs 
959} 060/062) 064105 § 
05 2/050; 04 8) 04 8} 0 8n4 
9661068) 0 6 3] 0 610] 0 6 7 
116 8/ 1i7 5/138 0] 119 8, 2 0 & 
010 610/001 03 4;018 
© 010; 0020; 01 Oo] o On] o 1 & 
046/05 0!'051}' 05 0; 050 
09 4/005;/0071 006) 006 
0291027; 025! 914! 031 
010 9; 615 0] O1811! 015 4) O17 9 
038/061 006/606, 004 
\ \" I | 
617 8] 715 5; 7 5 0) 711 9| 719 6 
| 
t 
t 
81511} 816 2/ 918 3/10 8 3/10 8 7 
0 610! © 6 9} 0 6111 076,074 
016 $; {013 09; 70 1 6,10 1 9! to 110 
_l 2 
| i 
919 5/7915 11 #101 8 /tl012 oO 9 
. i 
1617 1|H711 4/76 8/8 8s 9 te17 gy 
\ 


* t I § See notes to previous table, 
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STATE REVENUE, 1895-96 to 1927-28, 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of revenue, and £1 per head 

population, ~ 
The revenue shown in this graph is that of the State Government and of statutory 

bodies whese accounts were inckuded in Consolidated Revenue Account prior to 1924-85, 

The amounts of individual component items in each of the past five years are shown on 

page 145, 

The diagram is a ratio graph, as described in note ‘at foot of page 144, 
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STATE EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE, 1895-96 to 1927-28. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of expenditure, and £1 per 
head of population. 


The cxpenditure shown in the graph is that of the State Govcrnment and of statutory 
bodies whose accounts are included in Consolidated Revenue Account prior to 1924-25, 
The amounts of individual component items in each of the past five years are shown on 
page 145. 


The diagram is a ratio graph, and, the vertical scale being logarithmic, the rise or fall of 
each curve represents the percentage of change. Equal distances on the scalc represent 
the same percentage of change, and when the curves run parallel, they indicate an increase 
or decrease in equal proportion, irrespective of absolute numbers. Actual values are 
shown by means of the numbers at the side o the graph, 
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Latterly important items of revenue and expenditure formerly included 
in the Consolidated Revenue Account have been dissociated from it, and 
the totals and part of the details of that account for 1994-25 and succeeding 
years are not strictly comparable with those of former years. The following 
statement, however, shows as nearly as may be for the five years ended June, 
1928, the total revenue and expenditure from accounts formerly embraced 
in Consolidated Revenue :-— 


Year ended 30th June. 


Particulars, . : in 
x 1 
1924, , 1925. 1926. 1927, 1028, 
Revenue. | 
Consolidated Revenue Account, Govern- £ £ £ £& £ 
mental . -| 14,888,898 | 15,316,328 | 16,306,574 | 19,839,448 | 18,931,433 
Motor Taxes paid to Main Roads ‘Board ae 560,467 897,664 644,278 1,330,399 
Total, Governmental ... 8} 14,888,898 | 15,876,795 | 17,204,288 1 20,483,726 20,261,882 
Consolidated Revenue Account, Business i 
Undertakings ... 22,462,911 | 23,506,260 | 22,233,457 | 24,310,118 , 25,267,789 
Metropolitan “Water, Sewerage, and 
Drainage Board ase eee Soe *... +165,993 2,181,471 2,266,909 | 2,468,001 


| 
. + | 
Total, Business Undertakings ...£| 22,462,911 | 28,672,253 | 24,364,928 | 26,577,027 | 27,785,540 


Grand Total, Revenue... £| 37,851,809 | 39,549,048 | 41,569,166 47,060,758 | 47,997,372 
& s. d. &as. d. £s.d.; £58. d. & os. ds 


Per head of Population ae «| 1618 0 1711 1 18 111 | 20 0 i1 I 19 19 10 
Expenditure. i . «oe | 
Consolidated Revenue Account, Govern- & i £ | & & £ 
mental ... .| 15,216,561 | 16,904,644 | 16,643,687 | 17,807,260 ; 19,155,288 
Motor Taxes paid to Main Roads Board Pine 560,467 897,664 644,278 1,330,899 


| ee 


15,216,561 | 17,465,111 | 17,541,851 | 18,451,538 | 20,485,637 


| | peer erreint 


Consolidated Revenue Account, Business 


Undertakings ... 22,084,858 | 22,674,394 |23,170,648 | 24,883,374 | 26,138,780 
Metropolitan Water, “Sewerage, and 

Drainage Board—W orking Expenses tT +189,122 801,444 833,336 | 910,882 

Interest on eye me | ce $1,200,000 } $1,200,000 | $1,200,000 

Sinking Fund ae | $8,156 106,957 113,168 128,014 


Total, Business Undertakings £} 22,034,858 | 22,871,672 | 25,279,049 | 27,029,878 | 28,372,126 
Grand Total, Expenditure & 87,251,419 | 40,336,783 | 42,820,400 | 45,481,416 | 48,857,768 


J | 8 8. d £8, d. £8. d. & os. d. £8. d. 
= Per head of Population ... wi 1617 1 1718 0; 1812 9 19 7 5 20 7 0 


* Included above. f+ From 1st April, 1925; balance included above: } In addition, £40,847 
in 1925-26, £211,107 in 1926~27, and £393,803 in 1927-28, were paid into Consolidated Revenue 
(Governmental) on account of interest, 


The foregoing table does not include the complete revenue and expenditure 
of the Main Roads Board as shown by the accounts of that body. The 
various funds of the Main Roads Board benefit by special contributions from 
the Consolidated Revenue of the State, by the proceeds of levies made on 
local government bodies, by contributions from loan funds, and by con- 
tributions from the Federal Government. ‘While the revenue, working 
expenses and payments to sinking fund of the Metropolitan Water, Sewer- 
age and Drainage Board in 1925-26 to 1927-28 were as shown above, the 
amount of interest shown is only the amount actually paid to the Treasury 
by the Board on funded debt. The actual interest charges debited by the 
Board in its own accounts were £1,316,784 in 1925-26, £1,433,539 in 1926-27, 
and £1,346,949 in 1927-28. 
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State Revenue from Taxation. 
' the proceeds of State taxes are shown on page 128, and the 
es is described on subsequent pages, 


Particulars of 
nature of the tax 


Land Revenue of the State. 

At the establishment of responsible government in New South Wales in 
1856, the control of lands was vested exclusively 1 in the State Parliament. At 
that date only 7,000,000 acres had been alienated, and approximately 
191,000,000 acres of land were owned by the Crown. Nearly all these 

_ lands have been made available for scitlement, anomeamat aly 43,200,000 
acres having been absolutely alienated, 23,800,000 acres being in course of 
sale on terms, and 115,200,609 acres being occupied by landholders at rental 
under various leasehold tenures. : 


Over a considerable proportion of the whole area the State has reserved 
to itsclf mineral rights, and these produce a substantial income from 
royalties. In addition, there are approximately 6,900,000 acres of State 
forests and timber reserves returning revenue to the Government. 


The income of the State from these resources in the past three years has 
been as follows, the amounts being the net payments to Consolidated 
Revenue :— 


Land Revenue. ; 1925-26. \ 1926-27, | 1927-28. 
£ £ £ 
Revenue from Sales* ... one oe bos 699,263 693,685 | 
1,102,858 
Interest on Unpaid Balance of Deferred Sales*! 349,161 349,703 | 
| 
Rentals for Leazes nee wis Soe es 654,777 | 677,960 | 701,967 
o i 
Fees and other Receipts see asi ven 71,008 78,775 82,722 
Royalties on Minerals, Rents for Mining | | ; 
Leases, otc... one sbi ads ni 238,676 | 297,899 255,275 
Royalties on and Sales of Timber, Forest! i 
Rentals, eto. ... ov hg oa ass 113,534 | 112,255 | 133,500 
Total Land Revenue ... ss.) £2,126,419 | £2,210,277 | £2,276,928 


* Partly estimated. 


In addition, sums of £107,834 in 1925-26, £108,777 in 1926-27, and 
£118,663 in 1997- 28 were allocated from the rcrenue from forests for 
afforestation purposes. The amounts shown are the total receipts, no deduc- 
tion being made for administrative expenses and costs of collection. 


Further particulars as to the land revenue of the State are published 
in chapter “Land Legislation and Settlement ” of this Year Book, where the 
land policy is discussed. 


Receipts from Services Rendered, 


Apart from the revenue of business undertakings the State has a con- 
siderable income from charges imposed for specifie purposes. These are 
more in the nature of fees for services rendered than of taxation, but the 
gross proceeds are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund and the cost 
of the services is charged to this fund. 
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’ The principal items of receipts for services rendered as shown in the 
Consolidated Revenue Account are as follows :— 


Services Rendered, 1926-27. | 1927-28. 
I 
£ i “E 
Pilotage, Harbour Dues and Fees his vee o 317,161 : 310,184 
Fees collected by Registrar-General 222,456 
Law Courts 199,395 
Charges for Maintenance of oe in Mental “Hospita Is | 96,477 
PP s hildren and Patients in Ste i 
eatin cee : 64,293 
PF Collection of Motor Taxes for Main Roads B i 148,588 
Handling of Wheat by Government Grain Elevators | 77,064 
Fees for Valuation of Land, etc. ive 35,040 
Other Sorvices rendered ... as ies, os 255,586 


— 


i 
| | 
Total ... vo £1,340,554 | £1,399,083 


General Miscellaneous Receipts. 

All items not placed under headings already mentioned are included 
herein. 

The principal item was payments by the Commonwealth to the State 
under the Surplus Revenue Act, i910, viz., £2,917,411 in 1926-27 and 
£2,978,343 in 1927-28. In addition, sums of £1,383,512 in 1926-27 and 
£1,512,488 in 1927-28 were received on various accounts, the more important 
being as follows :-— 


Ttem, | 1926-27. 1927-28. 


J } 
‘ 

Interest paid to State by Commonwealth on Transferred & £ 

Properties... ive eae ay os or aes LV1,475 171,470 
Interest on (part) Capital Expended on Country Towns 

Wator Supply and sewerago —... oe ise 100,399 109,469 
35 Trust Works under Wator Act, 1912 a 9,280 8,462 

oS Fixed Deposits with Banks ce ee vay. E8750 ed 
7 Daily Credit Balances with Banks se oe 29,357 19,503 
‘3 Advance to Returned Soldiorg ... is aa 63,389 59,602 
. Advance by Rural Industries Board bug ee 18,076 7,486 
. Advance for Purchase of Wire Netting .., re 17,526 17,204 

oo Advance to tsttopoli. an Water, Sewerage anc 

Drainage Board. aie ae Suet 211,107 291,857 
Capital Value of State Abattoire . be 61,728 61,574 
Rents of Government Buildings, Wharves and. Promise meet 69,743 75,149 
Fines and Yorfeitures ... ies sey ane 51,695 60,414 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area Rents, “ote, ase ee wee 81,043 69,400 
Other Miscellaneous Receipts .., avs say wis ool 479,935 560,848 
Total Miscellaneous Reccipts ... is tas | £1,383,512 | £1,512,438 


CLoser SurtLemenr Account. 


The Closer Settlement Fund was established under Act No. 9 of 1906. 
Its taMeobH Ons were not included in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and 
it was maintained as a separate account. Under an amending Act which 
commenced as from Ist July, 1928, this fund was closed and its liabilities 
were transferred to a new Closer Settlement Fund, together with a further 
liability of £3,500,000 in respect of the settlement of returned soldiers. As 
implied by the name, the moneys of the fund are devoted to the promotion 
of closer settlement. 

The working capital of the fund is derived from loan moneys made avail- 
able by the State, transfers from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, assurance 
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fees paid in respect of property brought under the Real Property Act; and 
capital repaid by settlers is utilised again in purchasing estates. The 
expenditure from the fund consists mainly of the purchase price paid for . 
estates, interest on loan moneys so utilised, sums paid for assurances under 
the Real Property Act, and amounts for the redemption of closer settlement 
debentures issued in lieu of cash payment for estates. In addition the new 
fund will be charged with costs of administration and contributions to 
sinking fund. 


The aggregate receipts and expenditure of the Closer Settlement Fund 
from its inception to 30th June, 1928, were as follows :— 


{ 


Receipts. ; Amount, Expenditure. Amount. 
& £ 

Transfers from Consolidated Revenue} 1,635,000 | Purchase of Estates oe -| 8,502,508 
» Loans ... “| 8,083.750 | Compensation for Tnprovement_ Leases 

Assurance Ines, etc, under R. P. Act.. | 562,797 Resumed , 117,981 
Reps nents of Princip al and Interest, Tntercst. on Loan Funds “(recouped to 

y Sottlers— Consolidated Revenue) .| 2,689,962 
on aecount of Resumed Estates ...7 5,471,657 | Interest on Closer Se ttlement “Deben " 

On account of Ti ppno vs emont pALeaRES tures 1,586,298 

etc., Resumed a ‘ : 139,786 } Interest paid to Vendors of Land “al 6.845 

Miscellaneous... see ‘av a 8,708 | Payments for Assurances under R.P. Act 10,3885 
Redemption of Closer Scttlement De-| 

bentures .| 2,686,678 

i Repayments to General Loan Account... 300,600 

' Miscellaneous ... es 2,442 

Total ... ae tue sles “15,901, 648 Total vas oa nee wee] 15,858,049 


The credit balance on the fund at 30th June, 1928, was £48,599. In 
addition to the net amount of loans outstanding (&7,788,750) there were 
outstanding closer settlement debentures and ministerial certificates (issued 
in payment for resumed estates) of a face value of £2,228,050, making a4 
net indebtedness on loan account as at 380th June, 1928, of £9,958,201; 
besides which £1,635,000 transferred from consolidated revenue and a net 
amount of £552,462 procesds of assurances under the Real Property Act 
have been used for capital expenditure. 

The total amount of payments received from settlers on closer settlement 
lands as interest and repayment of principal was £5,611,3938, and the 
ayiount of interest paid on loan funds, £4,288,105, 


Pustic Works Account, 


The Public Works Fund, like the Closer Settlement Fund, did not 
form part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, although substantial con-~ 
tributions were paid to it from that fund. It was opened in the year 1906, 
under the authority of the same statute which provided for the Closer 
Settlement Fund. Its revenue consisted of two-thirds of the net proceeds of 
the sales of Crown Lands, less 20 per cent., credited to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund; the proceeds of land sales under the Public Instruction 
Act, 1880; amounts voted from the Consolidated Revenue, and sums 
recouped to the fund by various Government Departments and Government 
undertakings for special work done on their behalf. Its moneys were 
applied in the construction, equipment, or renewal of public works, but 
not to the repair or upkeep of such works. 


The Public Works Fund was abolished as from ist July, 1928, and the 
Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund was created in its stead. Into this fund 
are paid the whole of the net proceeds of the rates of Crown lands, royalties 
on minerals, and 50 per cent. of the forestry receipts—less 10 per cent. for 
administration in regard to each of the foregoing items—also the proceeds 
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of land sales under the Public Instruction Act, and such other sums as 
Parliament may direct. The moneys may be used for the payment of 
contributions to the sinking fund in respect of the public debt, the purchase 
of plant and other assets, the acquisition and improvement of lands for 
parks and other public purposes, the subdivision and improvement of Crown 
lands for sale, and contributions payable to the Railway Commissioners in 
respect of losses on developmental lines, in terms of the Government Rail- 
ways (Amendment). Act, 1928, as shown on page 90 of this Year Book. 


The net transactions of the Public Works Fund during the year ended 
80th June, 1928, are shown below :— 


Receipts. Amount. { Expenditure. ) Amount. 
Two-thirds of Net P. d } 2 | 
'wo-thirds of Net Procceds of Sale of . ; 
Crown Lands, exclusive of Interest Business Undertakings— £ 
on Purchase Money—less 20 per | Railways and ‘Tramways 5 17,371 
eent. (Act No, 9, 1906) | 390,047 | Hunter District Water and Sewerage 2,546 
i Sydney Harbour Trust se or 60,860 
1 80,277 
Net Proceeds of Sale of Land, under! | — 
Section 4, Public Instruction Act) {| Resumed Properties 833 
of 1880 was Ha. Mates! one 586 Sse 
Water and Drainage Trusts 7,417 
Country Towns Water Supply and 
Sewerage .. : oe fs 11,933 
Transfers frow Consolidated Revenue; + Wentworth Irrigation Area, etc. .. 4,332 
Account—Amount in aid., «| 69,000 : tata ; : 
; Public Buildings and Sites, cte. -+} 400,718 
Roads, Bridges, Punts, etc. 86,021 _ 
| Elarbours and Rivers Navigation .. 12,476 
Net Repayments on account of pre- | Hospi oy 
Z 2 pitals, etc. o« 8,621 
vious years. aie ae es 56,394 Y 
7 [_="' || Municipalities and Shires, Aid | 42,583 
| \| Other sa «owe 69,891, 
| Pace 
Tota) Expenditure a's e a 724,252 . 
| \ nee 
Balance, 80th June, 1927 | ¥ 99 
brought forward a ie ..| 289,087 Cr. Balance, 30th June, 1928 Ba . 21,332 
Grand Total £| 746,084 Grand Total «.  « 746,084 


‘ 


3 


The following summary shows the principal headings of expenditure 


during the twenty-one years during which the fund had been 


to 80th June, 1928 :— 


in operation 


Class of Work. Construction. Renewals. Total. 
i 
a oe \ 
£ £ £ 
Business Undertakings ... ioe ae ihe 566,601 952,086 1,618,687 
Industrial Undertakings mies aes ane 236,239 600 236,839 
Other Undertakings oes a ose ove 523,422 49,530 572,952 
Government Buildings and Sites ey se 7,614,752 872,708 8,487,460 
Roads and Bridges es eas ees das 1,161,919 972,956 2,134,875 
Navigation Improvements ae ooo aes ~ 802,868 111,520 914,388 
Commonwealth Services ae de tee 149,418 eas 149,418 
— Total see ane ase wee} 11,055,219 2,959,400 | 14,014,619 


Further details of the expenditure may be found in the Annual Report 


of the Auditor-General. 
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The aggregate receipts of the fund since its inception have consisted of 
the following items:—Proportion of land revenue, £8,426,363; other appro- 
priations from Consolidated Revenue, £5,570,068; proceeds of sale of land 
under Public Instruction Act, £39,309, and publie school property fund, 
£714; or a total of £14,036,451. At 30th June, 1928, the fund had a credit 
balance of £21,832, which was transferred to the Special Purposes (Rerenue} 
Fund. 


Suararary or Accounts. 


_ The receipts and expenditure of the rarious State Accounts during each 
of the last six years, after necessary adjustments, were as follow :— 


REcEIPTS. 
Account, 1922-93, | 1923-24. | 1994-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. § + 1927-23.¢ 
i i t ! 
| i \ 
| o£ £ £ | £ | £ £ 
Consolidated 
Revenue .., ./86, 145,944 37,351,809 38,822,588 38,540,031 44,149, 566) 44,198,952 
Closer Settlement... | 737,320 466,597 674,054, 1,490,083 ! 1,703,587 700,868 
Public Works wee 575,853 578,460 | 593,253! 639,470 645,718) 507,027 
Railways Loan... 259 682 1,350). | 8,000,000 | — 
General Loan ... 119,757,921 27,266,137 | 28,558, 608.17, 968,178 | 84,048,842 28,598,704 


—— | —_. 


Total ... 157,476,700 [63,664,853 ces 


! \ 


61,637,762 | 80,547,714] 74,005,572 


<n 
§ Excluding Accounts of Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, ani Main Roads Board. 


EXxpnyDiturs. 
Account. 1922-23, | 1023-24. | 1024-25. | 1925-265 | 1926-27.§ | 1927-288 
= Bie net ee == aEeas 
£ £ £ £ £ i £ 


Consolidated | 


} | | 
Revenne ... (35,342,436 /37,251,419 | 89,579,038,39, 814,335 | 42,690,634) 45,293,968 
Closer Settlement...) 675,777 575,379 | 585,595;  §28,568 | 538,498) 529,577 
Public Works w.| 678,005 491,317 | 576,434’ 643,612 662,469, 724,252 


Railways Loan... om | | 8,000,000! .., ” 
| 
General Loan _...| 9,841,610 | 9,388,472 | 10,170,042: 12,267,350 | 12,700,014! 15,639,605 


Repayment of Loans 10,609,182 /18,101,086 25,502,051: 4,712,522 12,566,152: 15,457,225 


60,966,387 | 69,157,767! 77,638,627 


| 


Total —_..157,142,010 165,757,673 | 76,413, 160 


§ Excluding accounts of Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board and Main Roads Board, 


The results shown above are exclusive of the transactions of the Special 
Deposits and Suspense Accounts, 


The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
for the transaction of the general banking business of the State. The 
accounts are kept under the several headings which follow, and all amounts 
paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “ publie moneys,” 
and for interest purposes the several accounts_are -treated—as..ocne, The 
special accounts, which cansist of “ Supreme Court Moneys,” are not con- 
trolled by the Andit Act. as they are operated on directly by the officers in 
charge of ‘the Departments concerned. ? = 
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The position of the Ledger Balances of the various accounts on the 30th 
June, 1928, is shown below:— 


| Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1928. 


Head of Account. 


Invested in Cash i 
Seeurities. Balances. Total. 
Credit Balances— £ i & & 
Special Derog‘ts Account... a de oe ars fs 884,690 | 21,028,650 21,918,340 © 
Special Acccu 1ts—Supreme Court Moneys .. 5 oe oi { 825,278 825,278 
Public Works Account .. ee ae ‘ea ve os ae | 21,832 21,882 
Miners’ Accident Relief Accouns a sie at 77,000 | x 77,000 
Closer Settlement Account 3 as oe < sae st 48,599 48,599 
Grain Elevators Freight Suspense Account .. <3 eal . 3,343 3,843 
London Remittance Avcount .. ve - is P| ie | 1,047,873 | 1,047,578 
Total <<. <<. ee Cr. £i 961,690 22,975,715 | 28,937,465 
Less Debit Balances— z 
Consolidated Revenue Account.. ae ce 182) i 
General Loan Account $ ee 432 | \ 
Loans Expenditure pense Account 5 546 | 
Public Works Expenditure Sasperse Account 3,426 | | 
Federal Aid heme ce Account 150,000 | | 
Gratton-Kyogle-So t Railway val os | 21,192,857 21,192,357 
Advanes Acc¢ Se a #2 os 175,000 | \ 
Metropolitan Wator, Sewerage and Drainage | | 
Board—Advance Account... «x +. 6,495,660 | | i 
Coal Purchase Suspense Account as 35 4,606 | 
Sinking Fund Payment Suspense Account .. 102,185) | 
Net Credit Balance % af Bis) B61, G00 | 1,783,418 2,745,108 
Deduct-—Amounis rot transferred to Public Accounts... .Dr ee | 701,802 701,802 
Net Credit Balance in Sydney .. se OL 961,690 {| 1,082,116 2,043,806 
Deduct-~London Account .. aS ee ea . Dre | Sid 1,047,573 1,047,573 
Net Balance ro ign aon cee Cte 961,690 34,548 996,238 


The cash balance on the 80th June in each of the last two yeats was 
distributed as follows :— 


1927. | 1928, 
£ i £ 
Sydney ... a wee abe ste “as Cr. 1,195,482 | Cr. 1,082,116 
London... i ate Se oe Cr, 988,199 | Dr. 1,047 573 
Total Credit .. 0 ees eee tes £2,183,681 | £34,543 


CCOUNTS OF Stave ENTERPRISES. 

Aggregate statements in respect of the State enterprises classed in the 
Consolidated Revenue Account as “ Business Undertakings” have been 
shown on a previous page, and further reference to them may be found in 
the chapters of this Year Book relating to “Railways and Tramways,” 
“ Shipping” as to Sydney Harbour Trust, and “Local Government” as to 
water and sewerage works. 

Tncluded' in the Governmental section of the Consolidated Revenue 
‘Account are the transactions in respect of the Government Grain Elevators, 
the State Forests, Crown Lands, and three smail irrigation settlements. 
Further reference to the accounts of these undertakings is made in chapters 
of this Year Book relating to “ Agriculture,” “ Forestry,” “Land Legisla- 
tion and Settlement,” and “ Water Conservation and Irrigation.” 

Beyond these, however, are a number of other utilities and undertakings 
whose accounts have been kept, on a quasi-commercial basis, separately from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the receipts and expenditure of these 
pass through the Special Deposits Account of the Treasury. These operative 
enterprises comprised, at 30th June, 1928, (a) four industrial undertakings, 
viz., the Blue Metal Quarries, the State Brickworks, the Monier Pipe Works, 
and the Building Construction Branch; (6) three public utilities, viz., the 
State Abattoirs, the Government Dockyard, and the Government Tourist 
Bureau and Tourist Resorts; (c) one undertaking of a national character, 
viz., the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. There are also the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales and the State Housing Fund, which the 
bank administers as explained in the chapter dealing with “ Private Finance.” 
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The following table shows the transactions of various undertakings that 
were operative during the year ended 30th June, 1928. 


{ | Expenditure. 
j Interest,t Net 
+ Revenue. : Appro- 
Enterprise, | [orking: priations | Total. Surplus. 
- expenses.) © trom 
| [profit, ete 
INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS—. | £ £ & £& £ 
Blue Metal Quarries—Kiama and Port Kembla.. 248,260 228,844 | 14,495 | 243,329 | 4,921 
Brickworks—Homebush Bay 230,918 193,085 | 27,425 220,510 | 10,408 
Building Construction 3 Se as --| 445,535 430,271 { 9,488 ; 439,759 | 5,776 
Monier Pipe Works ., ee ie ars é .| 106,870 84,945 15,952 ; 100,897 | 5,973 
_ Total, Industrial Undertakings .. --| 1,081,583 | 937,145 67,360 | 1,004,505 : 27,078 
Orarr ENTERPRIsES— 
State Abattoirs .. 2% a os +-| 465,120 | 401,906 91,443 | 493,349 |(—) 28,229 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area¥ as 81,540: 22,666 69,773 | 93,439 (—) 11,899 
Government Dockyard ot - a ..| 1,226,358 | 1,166,392 37,8012| 1,204,193 22,165 
Tourist Bureau and Resorts .. 166,082 | 153,755 9,331§| 163,086 2,996 


(--) Denotes net deficit. t Interest was charged at the rate of 5°12027 per cent. on loan capital only, 
t Includes only part interest. § Depreciation only. *Year 1926-27. 


It is noteworthy that although most of the capital for these undertakings 
was originally supplied from loan funds very considerable additions to: 
capital expenditure have been made from accumulated profits. The sources 
of capital and the transactions in respect thereto are summarised in the 
following statement made up to 30th June, 1928 :— 


|Original Sonre-s of Capital Expenditure to 30th Tune, 1928 Loan 
, uatiiy 
Pnketerlet Loans, | | Ace Total. “30th June, 
| ! ate 1928.+ 
i iProfits,etc. 

Industrial Undertakings— £ £ [{ & £ £ | £ 
Blue Metal Quarries... 107,292 w.  , 118,052 “ae 225,445 | 96,918 
Brickworks oes .| 82,826 v. | 136,163 840 219,329 Nil, 
Building Construction ...| 25,964 699 6,554 848 34,065 | Nil. 
Monier Pipe Works ...|_ 17,068 -. + 37,906 600 55,574 Nil. 
Ten Inoperative Under. | 

takings - | 391,365 | 63.994*) 9,990 1,926 467,275 343,260 
Total, Industrial £) 624,116 | 64,693 | 308,665 4,214 | 1,001,688 | 440,178 

Other Enterprises— £ 
State Abattoirs ... ++ 1,566,766 | 219 665,364; ... | 2,232,349 1,566,766 
Observatory Hill Re. i ; 

sumed Area « {1,252,347 | 190,956, 1,452 | 1,874,7558 944,367 
Government Dockyard.../1,051,119 18,000 | 20,679 S53 1,089,789 | 994,256 
Tourist Bureau & Resorts 87,125 | 82,660 | 109,695 ae 279,480 87,125 


* Includes £3,117 from Consolidated Revenue Fund. + As shown by General Loan Aceounts. 
t Interest {s charged on £1,200,000. § To 30th June, 1927. 


Of fourteen industrial undertakings established, ten had been closed 
leaving at 80th June, 1928, an unpaid loan liability of £343,260 (subject to 
further adjustment) and an unpaid capital liability of £63,994 to Public 
‘Works and Consolidated Revenue Funds. 

On the other hand the four operative industrial undertakings had repaid 
from profits £150,510 of loan capital invested in them, besides providing 
from profits £298,674 additional capital and accumulating credits amount- 
ing to £264,628 in Special Deposits Account. Beyond this it is undoubted 
that the four operative undertakings, which earned in 1927-28 a net revenue 
of £94,438 on a capital expenditure of £534,413, are worth as going con- 
cerns very much more than the capital cost of the assets. 

In respect of the State Abattoirs and the Government Dockyard the 
interest-bearing loan capital has been substantially reduced, and, while the 
former has been productive, the latter has failed to earn sufficient to 
pay its interest bill. On the other hand the Observatory Hill Resumed 
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‘Area, undertaken as a measure of slum improvement, has proved profitable, 
while the Tourist Bureau and Tourist Resorts, undertaken partly as develop- 
mental schemes, have shown large profits. 

Details of the accounts of most of these undertakings are published in the 
annual reports of the Auditor-General relating to Industrial Undertakings. 


Sprctat Deposits AND SpEctat, ACCOUNTS. 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important divi- 
sion of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner jn which they are used in 
connection with the general finances of the State. These funds are of great 
assistance in the banking operations of the Government, and they form a 
strong reserve on which the Treasurer may draw to meet his temporary 
requirements. Although the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be 
used except for the specific purpose for which they were deposited, it has 
been the custom for many years to draw on the balances for overdrafts of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund and Loan Accounts if required. The great 
bulk of the funds bear interest, whether invested or not, and the power to 
use them enables the Government to effect a large saving in the interest 
which might otherwise be charged for accommodation from the banks. The 
following table shows the amount of the Special Deposits and Special 
Accounts in each of the last twelve years :-— 


1917 | 5,619,703 || 1921 | 13,097,856 
1918 | 5,957,608 || 1922 | 17,491,833 
1919 | 6,222,291 | 1923] 18,527,873 
1920 | 9,848,520 || 1924 | 19,666,636 


As at I Asat Asat | ; 
80th Amount, 80th Amount. 80th Amount. 
June. June. || June. | 


£ | | £ 


1926 | 25,069,338 
1927 ; 20,009,040 


| £ 
1925 | 26,001,112 
| 1928 | 22,738,617 


The amount at the credit of each of these funds at 30th June, 1928, was: 
Special Deposits Account, £21,913,339, and the Special Accounts, £825,278. 

The amount of the credit of the principal accounts is shown in the 
following table :— 


Special Deposits Accounts. £ 
Government Savings Bank £ | Liquor Act Compensation Fun 882,486 
Deposit Accounts ... . 6,901,050 | Various other funds_... wes 49,151 
Advances by Commonwealth— Public Trustee—Unclaimed 
Settlement of Soldiers... 8,465,983 | Balauces of Intestate Estates 163,332 
Grafton-Kyogle-South Bris- Water Supply Working 
bane Railway Working Accounts ste dint aid 47,716 
Account ... an bee 37,445 | Forestry—Transfcrs under Act 
Wheat Storage Act... .. =—-250,000 | _ of 1916 is ssh dxd 105,023 
Other ... ee ea ad 18,978 | Deposits lodged by Trustee 
State Debt Commissioners — {| Companies ... at wee 80,000 
Deposit Account eee ... 187,454 | Security Deposits—W orkers’ 
Trust Accounts ae . 245,751 | Compensation Act ... ca 636, 968 
Water and Drainage Loan Re- ' Store Advance Accounts So 300,997 
demption Fund ae . 148,042 | Industrial Undertakings aie 289,575 
Family Endowment Fund .... 135,409 | Sundry Working Accounts ... 271,903 
Treasury Insurance Funds... 848,483 | Sundry Deposit Account... 698,099 
Superannuation Funds ... ie 24,662 | Other Accounts ase vas 125,419 
Prickly Pear Destruction Fund 56,722 . Ss 
Main Roads Board Funds tei 962,028 | Total .., ... £21,913, 339 
Metropolitan Water Sewerage | : 
and Drairage Board Funds... 30,663 
Special Accounts. 
£ | £ 
Master-in-Equity Account ... 183,168 | Prothonotary Account ... bis 5,633 
Master-in-Lunacy Account ... 20,203 | Registrar of Probates’ Account 18,341 
Public Trustee Account w. ~=—- 597,833 = 
Total ae vs 825,278 
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The total sum at the credit of the accounts on the 30th June, 1928, was 
£22,738,617, of which £884,690 were invested in securities; £18,856,223 were 
uninvested but used in advances and on public account at interest, the rates 
allowed ranging from 1 to 74 per cent.; the remainder, £2,997,704, was 
similarly used, but without any interest allowance. In cases where interest 
was being paid by the Treasurer on the 30th June, 1928, the rate was 
3 per cent., with the folowing exceptions :— 


Crown Leases Security Deposit Account wes ne ioe 55 per cent, 
Government Savings Bank of N.S.W. Deposit Account we = 2tod 3 

1 ry = = x : es 
State Debt Commission Trust Accouut, Municipal 


Council of Sydney Sinking Fund 


nee nee vee oF 
Commony h Advance re Setilenient of Returned Soldiers.., 9 
Commonwealth Advanee, Whe a> 
Liquor Amen t ” 
Mastev-in-Eq ey as 
Master-in-Lan Aceot ; 2” 


Metropolitan Water, Se and Drainage Board Funds 

Public Trustee . ih 
Treasury Insurance Funds 

Industrial Under 
Sydney H. 
isipal and S 
Areliitects’ Fund .., 


KINGS .., oy wes i we see 
1 


The funds in the 
Deposits and Sxccial 


30th June, 1927.20th June, 1928 


In Banks— £ £ 
Special Denosits Account saa a in ++] 18,865,292 21,028,649 
Special Accor Se aes od 810,982 825078 

New South Wale nded Stock a Jee ses 132,500) 152,506 

Deposits on Te: us ve abe eek ee 55,040) 55,950 

Security Deposits Seu eae ses ee seal 609, 950! 636,967 

Miscellaneous Securities oe sa sae — at PA210| 39,273 

2 | in 
Total .., deg Ss oe aed «| £20,009,040; £22,738,617 


State Loa Fens. 

In recent years the whole of the moneys raiscd on loans have been ercdited 
to General Loan Account, Formerly other loan accounts were in existence 
for short periods, but now all have, in effect, been amalgamated into a com- 
bined account. 

The whole of the loans outstanding hare been raised for capital expendi- 
ture on various works and servi cs most of which produce a sufficiently 
large excess of revenue over expenditure to mect the interest payments on 
loan capital invested in them, 

Prior to the year 1900 loaus not eredited to Gencral Loan Account were 
raised for defence works, for promoting immigration, ete., and some 
revenuc deficits were met, temporarily, by the issue of special Treasury 
Bills. The stocks issued in this way have all been repaid from revenue 
and now the only outstanding parts of the publie debt not included in the 
General Loan Account are discounts and flotation charges and a sum of 
£120,930, advanced by the old Advanees to Settlers’ Board. 

The following summaries provide a reconciliation between the funded 
debt of New South Wales and the ageregate State loan expenditure on 
works and services showing the transactions under main headings on 
General Loan Account and indicating the extent and nature of redemp- 
tions and conversions as well as the costs incurred in raising loans (includ- 
ing discount and flotation charges). The funded debt as represented by the 
excess of stock, debentures and Treasury bills sold over the amount redeemed 
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from the foundation of the State to the end of each of the last two financial 
years was as follows :— 


f 30th June, 1927. 30th Junc, 1928. 
Stock Debentures and Treasury) £ i £ | £ £ 
Bills— ; | ; 
Sold (Face valus) Sey +.,| Ses | 404,760,743"! Ses 437,956,250 
Redeemed from Loan Accounts! 165,927,604 | ees | 181,342,307 ee 
Redeemed from Revenus Ac-| 
counts... on =all 11,108,673 | 477,036,277 | 11,866,036 162,708,343 
Funded debt outstanding (face) | 
yaluc) ei Te | 227,724,466", “ie | 245,247,907 


* ixclusive of £10,995,160 conveision loans outstanding but net yet ercdited to Loan Account. 
299, g y 


The proceeds of the above loans, except £6,251,901, being the net receipts 
in respect of stock of a face value of £6,187,603, were credited to Loan 
Accounts and, of this latter sum £6,067,553 were redeemed from revenue, 
leaving a sum of £120,050 outstanding which had not been eredited to 
General Loan Account. In addition, at 30th June, 1928, there was a sum 
of £5,351,406 representing the proceeds of stock in course of sale which had 
not been credited to General Loan Account. Adjusting for these items the 
reconciliation betwecn funded debt outstanding and net expenditure from 
loan funds on works and services was :-~ 


; 


To SOth June, 1627. To 30th June, 1928. 
£ £ | £ £ 
Funded Debt outstanding (face vahie} see 227,724,466"; ee | 945,247,907 
oS } + 


Loans outstanding not credited to 


General Loan Accounts ... ...{| 120,050 ae 120,050 | wee 
Stock, etc., sold and procecds not yet 

credited to Genera LoanAccounts} oak 126,050 | 5,351,406 | 5,471,456 
Expenditure from overdraft on Geno- | 237,604,416*| | 239,776,451 

ral Loan Account exe 7,294,306 ae 9,786,432 


Public Debit proper (funded and un- = i 
funded) (see footnote +) sis dee 234,898,7224) “i 249,562,883 
Stock, etc., crodited to Genoral Loan; 
Account and redecmed from! 


Hovemiie sa nee we. wl BALIN “ef 5,298,483 | ase 
Amount credited to General Loan | 
Account from Revenue ... Sa 175,838 5,216,958 | 175,838 | 5,474,321 


Aggregate expenditure from loans! | 
and monoys which were credited, 


to Goneral Loan Account ses 240,115,680 | is | 255,037,204 
Discount, flotation charges, ets., on) | 

loans ee sae i “se iG 10,088,033 i 10,601,943 
Net expenditure from General Loan, 

Account on works and services | “3% 230,027,642 o08 i 244,435,261 


qited to Gencial Loan Account. 


* Exclusive of £1°.995, 
: nd Commonwealth advances 


+ Exclusive of £102,0: 
Grafton-Kyogle-Brisbane 

Yn addition at 30th June, 1927, a sum of £2,002,887 and at 30th June, 
1928, a sum of £129,546 had been expended on works and services in antici- 
pation of appropriations from loan funds. These amounts were charged to 
Loan Expenditure Suspense Account and are not included above. There 
were also outstanding at 30th June, 1927, overdraft loans of £4,115,000, 
and, at 30th June, 1928, £6,495,000 for the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, 
and Drainage Board. These overdrafts, the debits on suspense account 
and the overdraft on General Loan Account were all drawn against funds 
in the temporary possession cf the Government as special deposits on 
which the average rate of interest was very low. The utilisation of these 
funds for loan expenditure enables a large saving to be effected in the 
State’s interest bill, 
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It is noteworthy that the amount of stock, etc., redeemed from revenue 
shown above is exclusive of repayments of loans from loan account met by, 
(a) recoups to General Loan Account from Public Works Fund; (by 
repayments made to General Loan Account on account of advances made 
to settlers and various public bodies: (c) proceeds paid to General Loan 
Account in respect of sales of lands, works, materials, ete., acquired from 
loans; (d) repayments of loan capital from profits earned by industrial 
undertakings. ; 

Loan Expenditure. 

The specific services on which the above expenditure has been incurred 
and the net amount expended on each to 30th June, 1928, may be classified 
as follows :— 


Railways and Tramways— £ £ 
Railways (including works under construction) 123,681,203 
Tramways( ,, iy ae ) 12,213,768 
Water Supply and Sewerage— — 135,894,971 
Metropolitan oa sea eee ys .. 26,082,690 
Hunter District .., see ad iw ize 4,634,319 
Country towns (repayable in part) a eee 3,485,537 
Water Conservation and Irrigation— —————_ 34,202,546 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas... See ar 8,811,385 
Other (including Hydro-olectric schemes) ae 4,302,132 
Navigation and Shipping— ————— 13,113,517 
Sydney Harbour Trust... dey is w=: 11,226,120 
Navigation Works, Outports and Rivers as 6,788,576 
Government Dockyard, Newcastle se a 994,256 
Various Other Undertakings— ————-— 19,008,952 
Housing and Slum Improvements ase we 1,814,979 
Homebush Public Abattoirs oer re a; 1,566,766 
Grain Elevators... jek ee Pen seb 3,844,269 
Other Undertakings ar ae wee Le 878,257 
Land Settlement— ———___—_—. 8,104,271 
Closer Settlement ... aes ou aie ate 7,391,767 
Advances to Landholders... a Ses See 4,649,670 
Other Land Settlement and Development bid 977,462 ; 
Miscellaneous— —_————— 13,018,899 
Roads, Punts and Bridges tia she as 8,594,602 
Public Buildings and Sites on tee vee 7,726,541 
Darling Harbour Wharves Resumption wee 52,681 
Immigration isi b3¢ one ass aa 595,527 
Other ar ii oF oe ae se 107,212 
——_———_ 17,076,563 
Services transferred to Commonwealth (repayable)... 3,965,687 
Public Works in Queensland prior to separation ... 49,855 - 


—-———___ 4,015,542 
Net expenditure on works and services from Loan Account———___— 
to 30th June, 1928 ifs tee _ ‘ 244,435,261 


The amounts shown above represent the net expenditure after deducting 
repayments and recoups, and they are exclusive of loans expenditure sus- 
pense amounting to £129,546 at 80th June, 1928. 

This statement and that which precedes it omit from account loang 
represented by debentures and ministerial certificates issued in part pay- 
ment for estates acquired for purposes of closer settlement, These deben- 
tures and certificates which amounted to £2,395,050 at 30th June, 1927, 
and to £2,228,050 at 30th June, 1928, are a liability of the Closer Settle- 
ment Fund and are additional to the loans shown above. 

The borrowed funds re-loaned to individuals or transferred to other Gov- 
ernments and repayable to the State exceed £20,000,000. 

The following classificatton of the loan expenditure makes it apparent that 
the loan funds of the State have for the most part been invested in repro- 
ductive and developmental enterprises, and that the public debt of the 
State is offset by valuable assets. Many of these assets are producing 
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sufficient revenue to meet the working expenses and interest bill, while some 
show a surplus of profit after meeting all such charges. 


_ Capital represented by assets and invested in under- 
takings which, on the average, return full interest or 
equivalent service to the State we oes oa 

Capital represented by assets or invested in undertakings 
of a similar nature’ but returning only part of the 
interest charge ... tee da _ aes Ae 

Capital represented by public buildings and assets which 
provide some community service or convenience of 
which the cost to the State is the interest on loan 
moneys expended ons tee ene 

Capital represented by works under construction see 

Capital not represented by material assets, but indirectly 
reproductive in that the expenditure contributes to 


eee ee 


the development 
Capital written off or 


of the State and its resources ine 


wholly lost... a eve 


Total oes way Sea 


Annual Loan Eapenditure (State). 

The net increase in expenditure from General Loan Account of the 
State and from other funds including those ef statutory bodies appointed 
by the State Government during each of the five years ended 30th June, 


1928, is shown below: 


Amount. Per cent, 
£ of Total. 
183,781,836 75:2 
35,379,706 145 
13,253,500 5-4 
10,583,214 43 
595,527 2 
841,478 4 
244,435,261 100 


Head of Service. 1998-24. | 1994-25. 1925-26. | 1986-27. | 1927-28. 
From General Loan Fund— | £ £ £ £ 
Railways ... aes 1..| 2,914,722 | 4,246,963 | 6,060,259 6,229,347 |8,172,114 
Framways... ...{ 738,092 427,129 275,684 151,263 | 163,688 
Water Supply "| 1,548,916 | 1,612,912] 776,281}| 656,9191! 659,980} 
Sewerage ... ie ves | 567,346 436,5624| 492,706¢) 410,998 535, 7937 
Water Conservation and Ivriga- 
tion ee orp ioe w{ $44,121 519,069 | 690,268 199,496 | 707,634 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, and| 
Docks ... se is ..( 400,114 448,539 577,895 | 486,756 ; 556,011 
Public Works, Buildings, etc....| 499,264 | 606,391 | 713,337 | 485,416 | 807,267 
Roads and Bridges ie | 185,578 750,907) 972,7984) 1,726,4205) 2,558,070¢ 
Pastures Protection Boards, for| | | 
Wire-netting ... is wf 62,179 53,643 | 33,474 5,399 33,148 
Grain Elevator and Bulk Wheat | 
Handling ne} 184,604 | 94,208 | 40,181 | 124,28] | 135,281 
Closer Settlement* wi Pa 850,000*) 494,767* ey 
Immigration a is aes 181,437 16,705 10,409 5,940 
Advances to Settlers for financial 
aid ite ache iat a 94,334 42,508 | aa are 439,310 
All Other Services ve[___18,380 17,065 21,729 87,636 | 101,470 
Total ...| 8,017,740 | 9,407,353 111,520,762 11,019, 107 | 14,965,706 
Less Repayments to Credit of : 
Votes not named above 28 2,260 231,667 340,280 596,837 | 558,087 
Net Expenditure on Public } 
Works, etc, from General | : 
Loan Account ... ... £)'7,735,480 | 9,175,686 \11, 180,482 |10,422,270 | 14,407,619 
From Funds of Metropolitan 
Water Sewerage und Drainage 
Board— 
Water Supply as oss a6 309,023. | 1,212,449 | 1,376,040 |1,562,269 
Sewerage and Drainage ... i: 76,029 | 428,085 | 567,609 | 844,417 
From Funds Advanced by 
Commonwealth—Grafton-Ky- 
ogle-Brisbane Railway 275,275 330,589 | 398,593 
Net Expenditure on Public 
3 : 17,212,898 


Works, ete. 


.| 7,735,480 | 9,560,735 {13,096,241 12,696,508 


* Por redemption 
+ Exelusive of loan expenditure by Metropo 
+t Ineluding loans voted to Main Roads Board 


of Claser Settlement Debentures. 
litan Water Sewerage and Drainage Board, shown below. 
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The amounts expended from General Loan Fund as shown under the 
various headings above represent the total new expenditure during the 
year less the amounts repaid under those headings during the year. The 
item “ Repayment to Credit of Votes” represents the total amount of repay- 
ments under headings for which there was no expenditure during the year 
plus the excess repayments on items in respect of which payments exceeded 
new expenditure for the year. The gross expenditure on works and services 
from General Loan Account (ic., the actual expenditure plus repayments 
in respect of amounts expended in previous years) was £12,267,3850 in 
1925-26, £12,700,014 in 1926-27, and £15,633,605 in 1927-28. The net expen- 
diture is arrived at by deducting the amounts repaid in each year to the 
eredit of previous years’ yotes. 


It is noteworthy also that the amounts shown above in respect of General 
Loan Fund represent the net increase in expenditure debited to General 
Loan Account and not the actual amounts disbursed each year. Adjust- 
ments are made each year on account of loan expenditure suspense whereby 
the amount expended in any one year in excess of loan appropriation is 
voted in the following year and included in that year’s votes. Titus the 
actual gross disbursements of the State Government and statutory bodies, 
irrespective of these adjustments and of repayments to eredit of votes of 
previous years, were as follow, the years shown being those ending on 80th 
June :— 


ous year included ab 


ervice. 
! 
i £& & £ 
Gross amonnt charged to | #} 22,700,014 i 15,633, 603- 
radndin respect of wi i ; 
vices.* | 
i i 
Les: Loan expenditure suspen f pro i71,281 3 908,162 | , €33,016 | 2,062,887 
i 
1 
rf 
1 


12,066,968 | 13,620,718 


2,002,887 | 129,546 


dAitnre from State Joan Ace! 9,775,293 | 10,885,519 | 11,977,817 } 14,069,855 18,760,234 


| | | 
| 


{ 
| $35,052 | 1,640,484 | 1,942,650} 2 406,686 
[ 


efor rafton-| 
> Rattray, : 


to 
ce 
i) 
on 
=: 
co 
eo 
© 
a 
oO 
wo 
#” 


Grind Total (Gross) 


L2,1G9S,570 | 16.344,084 | 16,565,548 


; ! 


¢ the year shown, 


The grand total of the foregoing table represents as nearly as may be the 
gross amount of loan moneys actually expended each year under State, as 
distinct from VWederal and local authority. It is noteworthy that the 
figures are gross and include the total amount of advances to settlers and 
local bodies, irrespective of repayments. The amount of repayments to 
eredit of previous years’ votes, not deducted above, were :—£1,602,692 in 
1928-24, £994,855 in 1924-25, £1,086,868 in 1925-26, £2,277,744 in 1926-27, 
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and £1,225,986 in 1927-28. Furthermore, the amuunts shown include sums 
of £300,000 in 1922-23, £850,000. in 1925-26, and £1,025,750 in 1926-27 voted 
to Closer Settlement Fund for the redemption of Closer Settlement Deben- 
tures issued in previous years for the purchase of estates for closer scttle- 
ment. The expenditure as shown is exclusive of re-advances from repay- 
ments to loan funds voted for the constitution of specific advance accounte 
such as those for closer settlement and wire-netting purchase. 


The State Government’s net expenditure from General Loan Account 
on works and services (exclusive of redemptions, conversions, and renewals 
of loans, and after deducting repayments to credit of votes) is shown below 
for the period of thirty-nine years, 1842-1880, in decennial periods from 
1881 to 1920, and for the eight years ended 30th June, 1928 :— 


| During Each Period. | Total at end of Period. 
Yours. | 
Amount, Per snnapieatt| Amount, Per Inhabitant, 
£ £s d. £ £s d, 


1842-1880 16,316,530 | 4112 2 | 16,316,530; 21 9 11 
1881-1890 27,639,022 | 29 8 8 | 43,955,552) 39 3 7 
1891-1900 20,515,704 | 16 6 8 | 64,471,256} 4712 1 
1901-1910 | 26,876,468 | 18 0 4 | 91,347,724 | 561111 
1911-1920 | 65,228,221 | 35 156,575,945 | 75 13 5 
#1 921-1998 87,859,316 | 39 244,435,261 | 100 16 8 


or 
fe) 


or 
w 


* Eight years only, 


The amount of expenditure shown above is the gross expenditure from 
General Loan Account less amounts repaid or recouped to the credit of 
votes and less the amount of discount, flotation charges, etc., on loans, viz., 
£10,601,943 at 30th June, 1928. On other hand, the expenditure as shown 
has not been reduced by the amount of loans redeemed from revenue, viz., 
£5,298,483, A reconciliation between the public debt and the net expenditure 
on works and services from General Loan Account appears on page 155. 


The great increase in loan expenditure during the period 1911-20 was due 
partly to the diminished purchasing power of money and the fact that 1,872 
miles of railway were constructed from loan money as against 882 in 
the preceding ten years. There was also a large expenditure in connection 
with the Murrumibdgee Irrigation scheme, Sydney Harbour Trust, the rapid 
extension of water and sewerage services, the erection of silos and terminal 
elevator for handling wheat in bulk, meat abattoirs (Homebush), and 

- Returned Soldiers’ and Closer Settlement schemes. The objects of loan 
expenditure during the five years ended June, 1928, are shown on page 157, 
of this Year Book, 


Loans Maturing. 


‘The following statement shows the loans to be renewed or redeemed in 
London and Sydney during the five years commencing 1st July, 1928, at 
each original rate of interest. : 

92389_B 
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In a number of cases the loans may be redeemed earlier than the dates 
shown at the option of the Government and upon notice of from three to 
twelve months. 


Existing Amounts repayable in— 
Date of Maturity. i Rate of Interest 
j per cent, London, | Sydney. Total. 
£sa de | £ £ £ 
1928-29 ... 410 0 4,000 | 4,000 
5 0 0 32,200 32,200 
55 0 | a 463,500 463,500 
510 0 | i 28,300 28,300 
51110 | ro 250,000 250,000 
6 0 0 383,550 383,550 
Total a 7 1,161,550 | 1,161,550 
1929-30... 4. 5 0 0 ay, | 165,040 | 165,040 
/ 600 ved | 8,175,046 | 3,175,046 
Total... A re 3,340,086 | 3,340,086 
I 
j 1 ] 
1930-31 ... 550 | a 945,872 945,872 
510 0 | es 11,038,170 { 11,088,170 
Total... Ss | ts | 11,984,042 | 11,984,042 
1981-32... 5 5 0 se 942,199 | 942,199 
510 0 a 4,541,045 4,541,045 
Total =... ane or 5,483,244 5,483,244 
| 
1932-33 .., 5 5 0 Oa 5,784, 200 5,784,200 
510 0 3 1,562,482 | 1,562,482 
515 0 12,992,904 83,095 | 13,075,999 
Total... * 12,992,904 | 7,420,777. 20,422,681 
| _ 
Total for 5 years vl 12,992,904 29,398,699 42,391,603 
} 


Cost of Raising Loans. 


Operations incidental to the issue of loans in London are conducted on 
occasion by the Bank of England, but usually by the Westminster Bank. The 
former charges 4 per cent. per £100 of stock on all loan issues, and £850 per 
million annually for the inscription and management of stock, including the 
payment of the half-yearly dividends, while the latter charges } per cent. and 
£150 per million respectively for similar services. At 80th June, 1928, stock 
to the value of £22,061,959 was managed by the Bank of England, while the 
Westminster Bank held the remainder. In Sydney the Bank of New South 
Wales and the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) transact 
al] Government banking business. The former acts as the financial agent for 
the State in Victoria, and undertakes the payment of the half-yearly divi- 
dends on local debentures and funded stock. Management of the local debt is 
conducted through the Funded Stock Office and the Treasury directly | 
conducts the operations connected with the issue of New South Walesa 
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Funded Stock Debentures and Treasury Bills in Sydney, and none of these - 
loans have been underwritten. However, commission is paid to recognised 
brokers on loan applications received from them. 


Commission paid to banks for management expenses in connection with 
the public debt is a charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund; expenses 
incurred in the negotiation of loans, such as brokerage, underwriting, print. 
ing, ete., are charged against the proeeeds of the loans. 


The following statement shows the charges for the negotiation of recent: 
loans, inclusive of the accrued interest and bonuses allowed to investors. 
Local Debentures and Treasury Bills have not been included, as those dis- 
posed of in Sydney are usually sold at par, and little expenditure, if any, is 
incurred, while the securities under these headings negotiated in London are- 
generally for short periods pending the flotation of long-dated loans. The 
statement includes both new loans and conversions:— 


Costs of Negotiation. 
6 
: Net £ 
Price Broker- Date 
bag Amount ot | —°f Gross age, | Stamp rer from @%| Year 
Plota- | ‘Principal Issue | Amount Under- | Duty to General which 338 of 
tion, pal. | per Raised. | writing,) and | Total. Loan Interest | AG] Maturity, 
cent. and other Account." Accrues. | gi 
Bank Ex- ; & 
Com- penses. 
mission. 
Issued in London. 
£ £& = & £& £ £ % 
1925-26 4,000,000 | 98 3,920,000 | 69,416 4,108 | 73,524 | 3,847,648 1-6-26 | 5 1965 
1926-27 4,000,000 | 97 3,880,000 | 69,476 4,383 | 73,859 | 3,807,995 1-1-27 | 5 1965 
1926-27 | 10,995,100 | 99 10,885,149 123,368 27, 495 150,858 10, flee 1-7-27 | 5} 1957 
1926-27 | (a) 3,080, 3900 | 98 * 3,018,400 $1,684,208 1-728] 5 1975 
1927-28! 7,000. 7000 99% 6,965,000 104,402 $5,897 140,299 |"6 $40: 827 1-7-28 | 54 1957 
j Issued in New York: i 
1926-27 |. $5,186,986 | 964 | 4,944,349 os wee | 154,734 | 4,805 553 | 1-2-2755] 1087 
1926-27 | . +5, 136, 986 | 96} 4,944,349 aes ew | 148,796 | 4,810,225 14-25 | 5 1958 
1927-28 Ka) 3; 955, 7615 | 90 8,560,053 or one eee bib 1-5~28 | 43 1956 
Issued in Syduey. 
1925-26 1,800,000 | 98% 1,773,000 one | wee one 1,773,000 1~7-25 | 6 1986 
1925-26 | §7.770,000 | 100 7,770,000 eer SI aoe on 7,770,000 § . 5 1930 
1925-26] §2,008,868 | 100 2,008,868 800 ads) 800 | 2,008,068 § 54 § 
1926-27 | §13,715,156 | 100 13,715,156 7,744 290 8,034 |13,707,122 § 5t § 
1926-27] §1,494,436 | 100 1,494,486 23850 we | 23850 ] 1,401,586 § bt § 
1926-27 200,000 | 99% 199,000 ase eae a6 199,000 27-1-27 | 54 1942 
1926-27 50,000 | 985 49,250 wee eee ate 49,250 § bt 1942 
1927-28 281,407 | 100 281,407 476 sas 476 | 280,981 § 5} 1938 
1927-28 115,080 | 100 115,080 248 ee 248 114,832 § 5+ 1937 
1927-28 1,262,389 | 100 1,262,389 1,093 ase 1,093 | 1,261,296 § 54 1942 
1927-28 62,840 | 100 62,840 eve aes oes 62,840 § 5t § 
1927-28 667, "258 98% 657,249 2,947 eee 2,947 654,302 §. 5t 1932 
1927-28]. 1,121,943 | 984 1,105,114 4,100 eos 4,100 | 1,101,014 § 54 19388 
1927-28 693,949 | 984 683,540 126 woe 126 683,414 - 8 5 1942 
1927-28 163,726 | 984. 161,270 345 wae 345 160,925 § 5} 1948 
1927-28 250,000 ; 100 250,000 eae ese aes 250,000 15-12-27 i tt { 1928 
1927-28 250,000 | 100 250, 000 soe vee eee 250,000 |15- 6-28 1920 
* Allowing for adjustments from Consolidated Revenue Aceount and profits on exchangs. + $25,000,000. 
§ Varions amounts at various dates. t Part; balance to be credited in 1928-29. ** Proceeds to be 
ercdited i in 1928-29. . tt£5 11s. Loa. (a) Issued by Commonwealth Government. 


F - Tue Pusuic Depr. 
Growth of Funded Debt. 


‘The first loans raised by New South Wales were for the promotion of. 
immigration. From 1831 to 1841 the expenses attached to immigration -were ~ 
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met: bythe Land-Fund; into which-were paid the proceeds: of land:sales;.buta 
these -proved, insufficient for -the:purposes mara “it became. necessary-to! 
obtain additional funds. 


It was, therefore, decided: by - ie Cetusoe ‘to: borrow on:the seeurtty’ of 
the. Territorial or Land Révenue, and:a debenture loan_of £49,000 was offered:: 
locally on: the 28th December; 1841. The: loan: was issnedsdunine: 1842: im. 
two instalments, the nominal: rates-of interest being. 54d..and.4d. .per-cent.,.. 
respectively, per.diem. This-was.the first.loan floated.in Australia,.as. well 
as. the. first raised by an.Australian Government.. It. was. not until 1854: 
that.aloan was placed.on the London market... 

The-amount. of public-debt outstanding-at.the:end-of-each-year. from: 1842: 
to. 1860° was published..om page: 423: of -the. Offcial. Year: Book-for 1926-27... 
The amount of debt at-the.end ‘of: seach. subsequent year. is shown om page’ ThA” 
of the “ Statistical Register?’ for71925-26. 

The Public Debt: in November; 1855; when- Responsible: Government was- 
proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following heads:— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— £ 
Immigration Waa av dex a aie 423,000 ° F 
Sydney Railway Caiman? 8 oek: tes ahs see az 217,500 

Raised on the Security of General Revenue— i 
Amount for Sydney Sewerage ote ar fee ohie 54,900 

35 >» Sydney Water Supply .., ons sae tee 28,000 

35 »» Railways ... ster aes eae > tite Me 256,400 

= 5, Public Works... es a a is 21,000 
Fotal.. ... ees seis. Nes tes sees ane 1,000,800 .: 


Since 1855 the Funded Debt has.grown-steadily by reason of the expen- 
diture of loan funds.on railways, water supply and:sewerage;-harbour works 
and other public services enumerated on! a previous. page. 


The following table shows the amount of funded Publie Debt outstanding 
at the end of each year named, the financial year ending. on 30th June in. 
1895 and'subsequent years:— 


Year. | Amount. Year, | Amount. Year: — | Amount. . 
£. Yo ag! £: 

1842 49,500 || . 1885 | 35,564,259 ||' 1921. | 164,336/492. . 

1845 97,760 1890 |° 48,383,333 || 1922. | 176,674;387°° 


1850 | 132,500) .1895 |’ 58,220,933 || 1993: | 183,571,556- 
1855 | 1,000,800 || 1900.: |. 65,332,993 || 1924. | 194,074,971* 
1860 | 3,830,230 || 1905 : |~-$2,321,998'|| 1925° | 201,702,327" 
- 1865 | 5,749,630°|| 1910 | 92,525,095 || 1926 | 209;793,012. 
1870 | 9,681,130 ||, 1915 | 127,735,405 1927 227,724,4667- 
1875 {11,470,637 | 1920 :| 152,776,082 || 1928- | 245:247,907"° 
1880 [14,903,919 || om 


* Excluding £16,419,003 cash proceeds-of conve rsion loan credited 
in-following-yeary 


ft Excluding £10,695,100 conversion Idana credited in followitig year. 


The annual growth of the public. debt‘ cannot be traced accurately from 
the growth of funded debt outstanding: . During-recent years it has become 
Increasingly the. practice to. finance loan’ expenditure by overdraft on. the 
Ioan. .account. against.the: security of special: deposits:which consist-largelx-” 
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of funds made available on loan by the Commonwealth Government. ky 
addition, since 1916, there have been in existence Closer Settlement Deben:: 
tures aud ministerial certificates issued in payment for some of the estates 
résumed for closer settlement. From time to time part of these debentures: 
have heen redeemed from loan funds. 

In considering the rate of growth of the debt, attention should be paid to 
the effect of variations in the purchasing power of the money expended, the 
steady growth of population throughout the period, the economic develop- 
ment of the State, as measured by the growth of its wealth, income and 
productiveness, and the earning power of the works constructed from loan. 

Furthermore, comparisons of the rate of growth of the State debt with 
that of other States of Australia should take into account the various dis- 
tributions of governmental functions as between the State and local gov- 
ernments and the inclusion or non-inelusion of the capital debts of public 
utilities: controlled by governmental authority. 

' Especial care should be takon in making international comparisons to 
make due allowance for the differing distributions of debt as between cen- 
tral, provincial and Jocal governments and the existence or otherwise of 
reproductive assets acquired from loan funds. Superficial comparisons: 
made without reference to these factors lead to very erroneous conclusions. - 


Existing Funded Debt. 


The funded debt consists of debentures, inscribed and funded stock, and 
Treasury bills. The amounts outstanding, and the annual interest due 
were as follow:—- 


Amount Out- | Annual In- | Amount 
standing, — | terest, | Outstanding, ane ee 
aes June, 1927.. Due 1926-27. pe June, we , J 


Description of Stock. 


Debentures and Gold Bonds £ 


[ ) 


(New York})— | ‘ ‘ - 
Matured... ee a 8,550 | 11,050 
"Still bearing Interest... 17,774,373"| 501, 140 21,779,925 918,038 
Inscribed and Funded Stock— | 
Matured... avs ase oon | vee | 22,199 ose 


Still bearing Interest +++} 209,813,043 9,860,165) 223,306,233 10,198,815— 


Treasury Bills— 
Matured... cae ea aaa i ase bee aie 


Still bearing Interest —.., 12 8,500 ah | 128,500 39,469. 


Sa 


: 
Total, Public Debt £; 227,724,466 | 10,361,305 | 245,247,907 11,156,322 


* Includes £10,273,973 Gold Bonds‘Issued in New York, interest not due till 1927-28, 


The amounts shown under the heading “annual interest due” represent 
the interest bill for the year; that is, the amounts of interest falling due on 
the funded debt on dates in the years shown. 
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The following table shows the total funded debt outstanding on 380th 
June, 1928, at each rate of ifterest, and the annual amount payable thereon. 


onthel | ” §tock, Debentures, and Bills—Funded Debt, 

interest Rate i bgp etleroet 
per cent. New York. London. Sydney. Total, pay . 

t 

£s. da £ £ £ £ £ 
610 0 ase 6,496,965 3,035 6,500,000 422,500 
6 0 0 os 9,567,090 9,605,926 19,173,016 1,150,381 
515 0 ioe 17,974,067 101,933 18,076,000 1,039,370 
5 11 10 ees oe 250,000 250,000 13,979 
510 0 ees 2,999,000 31,937,768 34,936,768 1,921,522 
55 0 Re 17,995,100 23,539,710 ; 41,534,810 2,180,577 
5.0 0 10,196,610 43,579,750 3,146,392 : 56,922,752 2,846,137 
410 0 3,955,615 10,999,700 ! 4,300 14,959,615 673,183 
40 0 res 20,029,242 | 687,247 ; 20,716,489 828,660 
315 0 | es .- | 1,600,000 | 1,500,000 56,250 
310 0 ase 12,067,427 | 1,951,029 14,018,456 490,646 
3.0 «0 oes 12,425,113 | 4,201,639 | 16,626,752 | 498,803 
Matured...} Bes 11,050 ; 22,199 | 33,249 | 335 
Total £ 14,152,225 | 154,144,504 ; 76,951,178 245,247,907 | 12,122,008 


Of the annual liability for interest on the funded debt outstanding at 
80th June, 1928, £7,409,782 were payable in London, £687,883 in New York, 
and £4,024,898 in Sydney. 

The whole of the loans on which the interest rate was 4 per cent or less 
were floated prior to 1914, mainly in London. 

The dates of repayment of the funded debt extend to 1976, aud the sums 
falling due for redemption each year vary considerably, as will be seen 
from the following table, which shows the latest due dates and the amount 
yepayable in London, in New York and in Sydney :— 


j 


Registered in— 
Due date. | Total. 
New York. | London. Sydney. 
£ | £ £ £ 
Matrued ws aes a 11,050 22,199 33,249 
Government option, 12 | 
months notice Pr| : 7,395,208 7,395,208 
1928-29 : 1 1,161,550 1,161,550 
1929-30 fe i 3,340,086 | —_ 3,340,086 
1930-31 iw tas 11,984,042 | 11,984,042 
1931-32 a | ed 5,483,244 | 5,483,244 
1932-33 i 2,992,904. 7,429,777 | 20,422,681 
1933-34 ye 12,635,846 3,464,801 16,100,647 
1934-35 3 | 4,981,163 | 15,969,992 | 20,951,155 
1935-36 eas 12,495,113 | 1,376,243 ' 13,801,356 
1986-837 kk ae ts 34 903,817 | 903,817 
1987-88 kn 5 ads ; Se 217,348 | 217,348 
1940-41 ss | 16,064,054 | 435,946 | 16,500,000 
1941-42 0. ou. m ws 14,065,535 14,065,535 
1942-48 0. oa | 3,998,550 2,379,224 6,377,774 
143844 0 2 ae 500,000 500,000 
1945-46 a | 10,999,700 300 | 11,000,000 
1950-51 7 ene 12,067,428 182,572 | 12,250,000 
19 5-56 . 3,955,615 | 22,000,000 se 25,955,615 
1956-57 5,097,621 | ae . 5,097,021 
1957-58 5,099,589 | 17,995,100 st 23,094,689 
1962-63 aes | 10,392,396 | 107,604 10,500,000 
1965-66 | 14,500,000 | 53 | 14,500,600 
W975-76 ae | 8,080,000 wie ! 8,080,000 
Interminable Ses i Ses 530,190 530,190 
Permanent ... sed 1,200 | 1,500 2,700 
Total oa. 14,152,225 | 154,144,504 | 76,951,178 | 245,247,907 
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_ The amount of £7,395,208 described as “Government option” above 
represents funded stock amounting to £7,275,158 which has been redeemable 
since 1912 at the Government’s option on giving twelve months’ notice and 
£120,050 funded stock issued under the Advances to Settlers Act, 1899, 
which has been redeemable by the Government since 1918 on giving twelve 
months’ notice. 

The following statement shows the amount of funded debt on each register 
at quinquennial intervals from 1900 to 1928. Stocks are normally trans- 
ferable from London to Sydney :— 


Stock, Debentures and Treasury Bills Registered in— 
! Funded Debt. 
aan ed London and New York. | Sydney. 
i Proportion | Proportion Per head cf. 
| Amount. to Kunded Amount. to Tunded Total. | Population, 
} Debt. Debt. 
eo aaa aes ay eames 
£ per cent. £ | per cent. £ £ sd. 
1900 55,060,650 | 84-28 10,272,343 15-72 65,332,993 48 4 9 
1905 64,007,550 | 17-75 18,314,448 | 22-25 82,321,998 56°12) & 
1910 67,154,805 72-58 25,370,290 | 27-42 92,525,095 57 6 6 
1915 86,167,288 67-46 41,568,117 | 32-54 127,735,405 67 10 11 
1920 {101,977,445 66-75 50,798,637 | 33:25 | 152,776,082 73 16°11 
1925 |136,064,505 | 67-45 65,637,822 | 32-55 | 201,702,827! 8814 4 
1926 |140,063,404 66-76 69,729,603 33-24 | 209,793,012 909 9 1 
1927 | 154,335,977 *}! 87-77 73,388,489 32-23 | 227,724,4€67; 96 0 0 
1928 (168,296,729 68°62 76,951,178 31°33 | 245,247,907 | 101 3 0 
| ee —- _ 
* Insluding 10,273.073in New York. + Excluding £10.995.100 raircdforreder micn | urpcses 


and proceeds credited in 1927-28. + Includes £14,152,225 in New York. 


Formerly the State Government depended principally on the London 
money market for the flotation of its loans and more than 84 per cent. of 
the loans outstanding at 80th June, 1900, were registered in London. As 
the State developed, however, loanable funds became available on the local 
market and, despite huge borrowings by the Commonwealth Government in 
Australia for war purposes, the State’s loan capital has been provided to an 
increasing extent from local resources. Thus of £179,914,914 added to the 
funded debt of the State between 1900 and 1928 no less than £66,678,835 or 
387 per cent. were subscribed locally, aud at 30th June, 1928, approximately 
31 per cent. of the outstanding funded debt was registered locally. Owing to 
the stringency on the London money market in the early part of 1927 the 
State raised two 25,000,000 dollar loans in New York, the total amount 
of principal being £10,273,973. In the following year the State received 
£3,955,615, part of the proceeds of a 50,000,000 dollar loan raised in New 
York by the Commonwealth. 


Tora, Pustic Dest or STATE. 


The total public debt of New South Wales consists cf (a) funded debt, 
viz, the amount of inscribed and funded stock, debentures and treasury 
bills outstanding; (b) unfunded debt, viz., the debit balances on general 
loan account and on loan expenditure suspense account and advances by 
the Commonwealth Government for the construction of the Grafton-Kyogle- 
Brisbane Railway ; and (c) the amount of debentures and ministerial cer- 
tificates issued in payment for estates acquired for purposes of Closer 
Settlement adjusted ‘in accordance with the pees at debit or credit of 
the Closer Setilement Fund. : 
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The various items : are shown below :—~ 


30th June, 


Items, i — 
1927. H 1928. 


l 


; € £ 
(a) Funded Debt (stock, dcbentures and bills outstanding) .... 227,724,466*|, 245,247,907 
(4) Untunded Debt on Loan Account— * a 

’ Debit Balance on General Loan Account ais ae 7,294, 306. 9,786,432 


- Debit: Balance on Loan Expenditure Suspense Account 2,002,887 | 129,546 
Commonwealth AENERE, Grafton-Ky aaa oti 

Railway .. ar re ste : 605,864 1,004,457 

Total debt outstanding on Loan ren’ 237,627,523*| 256,168,342 

Less part procecds of loan not ycé credited os 5,351,406 

Public Debt proper wee tee pol 237,627, 528*| 250 816,936 

(c) Net liabihty on Closer Settlement Funet . nee wee 2,324,542 2,174,451 

Total Public Debt on Capita . Accounts ...| 239,952,065*| 252,991,387 


*macluding £10,995,100 raised for redemption purnoses and proceeds not credited. 
}{ Excluding loans included above. 


In addition the State had advanced to the Metropolitan Water, Sowerage 
and Drainage Board sums of £4,115,000 at 30th June, 1927, and £6,495,000 
at 30th June, 1928, which had been drawn against trust accounts on deposit 
with the Treasury in Sydney. 

The above statement omits from consideration debit pilence on revenue 
accounts. The total Public Debt on Capital Accounts as shown for 30th 
June, 1927, differs from the Gross Public Debt as fixed by the Financial 
Agreement (and shown on page 175 hereof), because the latter excludes a 
sum of £581,210 representing the excess of debit balances cn General Loan 
‘Account and Loan Expenditure Suspense over amounts advanced by the 
Commonwealth for returned soldiers’ settlement and erection of wheat 
silos. Furthermore, only the net liabilily on Closer Settlement Account ig 
included above, the credit balance of £70,508 being deducted. 

The amount accumulated at credit of sinking funds was £562,060 at 
30th June, 1927, and £525,667 at 30th June, 1928, so that the net public debt 
on capital accounts at the respective dates was £239,889,005 and £252,465,720. 
ae net funded debt was £227,161,406 at 30th June, 1927, and £244,722,240 

30th June, 1928. 
Loans Repayable to State. 

A large portion of the public debt of the State is represented by 
advances to various public bodies and to settlers, etc., and will eventually 
‘bo repaid to the State and applied in reduction of the publie debt. I¢ is 
not poasible to state accurately the amount of such loans outstanding, but 
the following statement shows the amount of expenditure debited to General 
Loan Account in respeet of the main recoverable loans outstanding :— 


7 


30th June, 


Repayable Loans, ; 1927, 1028, 
£ £ 
Housing Fund (in part) . + | 265,006 870,612 
Country Towns Water Supply (in part) 2,454,311 2,704,165 
Country Towns sewerage (in part) e-| 711,623 | 781,372 
Closer Settlement* .| 7,891,767 | 7,391,767 
Advances to Returned Soldier Settlers* 3,643,014 3.544,005 
Advances to Irrigation Farmers* ...| 1,741,354 | 1,391,542 
Other advances to Settlers ree 987,286 1,459,744 
‘Works transferred to Commonwealth . :| 3,965,687+ 3,965, 6877 


* Anticipated Josses were re partly written off in 1926-27 from Commonwealth 
Advance for Returned Soldiers’ Settlement. 
tIn the fnancial agreement these works are valued.at £4,789,005. 
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In addition the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage‘and Drainage Board -ia 
required by statute to pay into sinking fund an annual sum equivalent to 
5 per cent. of its gross revenue in reduction. of capital debt amounting to 
approximately £25,000,000. Under the Main Roads Act certain sunis 
expended from loans, both before and after commencement of the Act, are 
required to be repaid from the various Road Funds. 


Tue Interest Bint op tHe Stare. 

The interest bill cf the State is expressed-in various ways and, as substan- 
tial differences exist between the amounts quoted, some explanation is-due. 
On page 164-the annual interest payable on. the funded debt outstanding 
at 80th June, 1928, is quoted at £12,122,008, a sum which represents -a full 
year’s interest calculated on the amount of siock, ete., outstanding. at each. - 
of the respective rates of interest. This-amount differs from the amount of" 
interest due on funded debt during the year (viz., £11,156,322 quoted on 
page 163), as the latter: excludes part of the interest accrued in the year 
which did not fall due for payment till after 30th June, 1928. This amount 
again. differs from the amount of interest actually paid in respect of the 
funded debt (viz., £11,348,424, as quoted on this page) by reason of the fact 
that interest which fell due during the year ended 30th June, 1928, was not 
paid before the closing of the accounts and notably beeause the London 
account is closed on 80th April each year so that considerable amounts of 
interest due and actually paid on due date are treated as unpaid in the 
year in question, being included in the following year’s accounts. 

The total amount ef interest paid in 1927-28 and shown in the Treas 
urer’s accounts, inclusive of interest on funded debt, closer settlement 
debentures, bank overdrafts, and the trust funds, was £12,579,871, which. 
is partly offset by the sum of £19,503 representing interest received from 
the State’s bankers in respect of daily credit balances. with the banks, 
mainly in respect of Special Deposits Account. As-this amuunt of interest 
was paid by the State’s bankers the net total interest: paid by the State on 
all accounts was £12,560,368. 

This interest was distributed approximately as follows, figures for 1926-27 
being inserted for comparison :— 


Amount ‘of Interest pal id. 


Interest on cecount ef— 


| i Se? 28. 
£ £ 
Funded and Inseribed Stock... oes os : . 9,778,084 | 10,828,830 
Debentures - ae ees rer +33 ies ‘ 499,259 967,373 
Treasury Bills... toe i acs ses ot e i 36,006 
Adjustment cf Loans . ies és . wi (—) 29,153 _ 16,125 
Fundsd Debt ae - 10,248,230 |. 11,348,424 
Advances by Commonwealth for construction: of Grafton. ; 
Kyogle-Brisbane Railway ... in re see w| ° 17,867 28,413 
Overdraft on General Loan Account— | 
Advances by Commonwealth for Returned see 
Settlement i ee é | 487,550 >) 
Other . ; aes sect 163,020*| > 573,676 
Loan Expenditure Si uspense Account. ood 88,1674} 
Total.on Public Debt Proper. | 11,004,334 |" 11,950,515 
Closer Settlement Debentures - ... be j 156,194 108125": 
Ministerial certificates ... ase ois eee 160 160:* 
Overdraft on Closer Settlement ‘Account is 9, 042*} ; Si 
Total interest paid on Capital Accounts wef ILL 70,630 72,058,798. 
Overdraft Loan to Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drain-| . 
age Board... wee aie ut 155,612 278,859 
Overdratt on Consolidated. Revenue. Account ... wis 229,419", 222,711* 
Grand Total, interest paid ... iy 11,555,661 | + 12,660,368 


* Approximate estima:e, - 


satmnnsdaiinetmeimenenacememeend 
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The total and most of the items shown in the above table are exact, 
but the amounts are approximate in respect of the items so marked. Part 
of the interest paid is not definitely allocated to any account, and has been 
allotted on a pro rata basis to the accounts shown above, ignoring the small 
amount of interest chargeable to Coal Purchase Suspense and Publie Works 
Suspense Account. 


Interest Harnings of State. 


Owing to the fact that the accounts of some enterprises on which loan 
capital has been spent, are not kept on a commercial basis it is not possible 
to state fully how much net revenue accrues to the State from enterprises 
constructed from loan capital and is available to meet the interest charges 
on its loans, The following summary shows the data available in respect of 
the years ended 30th June, 1927 and 1928 :— 


Year ended 30th June, 
1927. ; 1928, 
Interest and surplus earnings actually paid to Consolidated] £ £ 
Revenue by— i 
Business undertakings tae | 6,217,605 6,281,699 
Metropolitan W ater, Sewerage dnd Drainage "Board— 

Loan Capital... 1,248,000 1,268,176 
Recouped from Closer Settlement Fund to Consolidated, 

Revenue 2 ees a6 veal 352,648 $26,092 
Recouped from other funds sa acs so4 wee 3,602 | 3,602 
Industrial Undertakings... 2 ays aaa seal 6,195 | 5,822 
Other Undertakings.. : oe mas Sey 193,622 | 231,458 
Propertics ty ansferred. to Commonwealth 4 171,475 | 171.470 
Government grain clevators (estimated surplus carnings) 41,185 31,055 
Observatory Hill resumed area (estimated surplus 

carnings) Sa sheen ‘ine ve wae ses 57,874 52,529 
Miscollancous... a ide ose re fs aa 209,914 | 200,440 

Total on Public Debt Proper (so far as recorded) ...; 8,502,070 | 8,671,843 

Interest paid by— | 
Closer Setiiement Fund on Debentures .! 156,194 108,125 
Closer Settlement Fund on Ministerial certificates ; 169 | 160 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board! 
Loan overdraft ... os ace os at oon 143,123 264,931 
Grand Total (so far as recorded) os £| 8,801,547 | 8,945,059 


The above statement excludes the net earnings of certain loan works 
‘such as the outports, Government tourist resorts, public buildings, 
certain electric lighting enterprises and other undertakings whose accounts 
have not hitherto been dissected in such a manner as to show the required 
particulars. 


The amount set down in respect of business undertakings is the net 
surplus earnings and not the amount of interest chargeable at the average 
rate. That shown for the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage 
Board is the amount actually recouped to Consolidated Revenue by the 
Board and is subject to further payments on completion of the assessment 
of the Board’s capital. 


! Interest and Charges Paid on Funded Debt. 


The costs incidental to the flotation of loans are charged to the General 
Loan Account or, more correctly, that account is credited with the net — 
proceeds of loans after deduction of all flotation expenses. 
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On the other hand the whole of the interest on and expenses of manage- 
ment connected with the public debt are paid from revenue accounts— 
principally from Consolidated Revenue. Thus the interest chargeable on 
loan funds expended on works in course of construction is paid from 
revenue. 


The annual payments from revenue for interest and expenses of manage- 
ment connected with the funded debt in recent years were as follow :— 


Interest actually Paid on Funded Comwmis- | Interest and Charges for 
Debt.* 


; Expenses 


prcae Gf Mam. | Sion Paid Management. 
ende " ra te ps es ee Ln Ay 
80th June. | agement | pinanctal 

London. Sydney. Total. (London). | “scents, Total. I nhoitant, 


\ 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ os. d. 
1924 5,603,324 | 3,160,331 | 8,763,655 | 26,678 | 2,361 | 8,792,694 319 7 


1925 6,081,432 | 3,548,557 | 9,629,989 | 25,476 | 2,426 9,657,891 | 4 5 9 
| Y 


1926 6,278,218 | 3,619,348 | 9,897,566 | 24,123 | 2,876 | 9,924,065 | 4 6 4 
1927 6,599,457 | 3,677,926 |10,277,383 | 24,885 2,448 |10,304,716 4 710 


1028 7,454,573}; 3,893,851 |11,348,424 | 29,609 | 3,673 |11,381,706 4 14 10 
l 


—— 


* Including adjustments on external loans. } Including £512,954 paid in New York, 


The work of management in Sydney is carried out by the State Funded 
Stock Office in conjunction with its other functions and data as to the 
cost of this work are not available. 


The amount of interest shown above in respect of 1927-28 includes pay-. 
ments in respect of interest due in previous years, amounting to £1,294,936 
and excludes payments due in 1927-28 but not included in the accounts of 
that year—£1,118,959. The latter amount consisted almost entirely of’ 
interest due and paid in London in May and June, 1928. 


Average Rate of Interest. 


The average rate of interest on the funded debt is calculated in two ways, 
showing the average nominal rate payable and the effective rate or actual 
rate paid. 


The average nominal rate of interest payable on the funded debt out- 
standing at 30th June, 1928, was 4.94276 per cent., the rate on the Gold 
Bonds in New York being 4.86025 per cent., on the portion of the debt 
registered in London, 4.80704 per cent., and on the portion registered in 
Sydney 5.22980 per cent. The difference between the two rates lastnamed 
is nearly 4 per cent. This, however, does not represent the relative cost of 
borrowing on the respective markets, but simply the average rates of interest 
payable on the amount of debt outstanding in each centre. The difference 
is largely due to the fact that a considerable proportion of the London 
loans were raised years ago when rates of interest were much lower than 
in recent years. 


The average effective rate of interest is calculated each year to determine 
the amount of interest properly chargeable to the various undertakings and 
enterprises. The rates calculated in recent years have been 1924-25, 5.01327 
per cent. ; 1925-26, 5.144 per cent.; in 1926-27, 5.1812 per cent.; and 5.12027 
per cent. in 1927-28. Interest at the rates shown was charged to business 
undertakings in respect of loan capital used by them. 
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Stock QUOTATIONS. 

The average market prices of certain New South Wales stocks in Lendon 
and in Sydney are shown in the following table for cach month for the year 
1928-29. The London figures are taken from the Australian Banking. and 
Insurance Record and the quotations include accrued half-yearly dividend, 
none being included in the first quotations in October and April. The 
Sydney quotations are from the Sydney Stock and Share List, and interest 
is charged to the date of payment in addition to the price quoted. 


fi 


F 

[eaee. Ul . 

Lendon— | In Sydney—Stoek hearirg Tuterest at— 
i 


‘New South (Middle of Month.) 
' Wales | 
Date. | Stock— , : 
: | | bz per ' per 3 per 
' i cent. t. eent. 
' 3 | Due 1932. Duce 1912." Due 1912.* 
1928— | | 
July 101 » 1034 102 see 75 | 644 
August ... 10l {| ~=—-1038 WIE | owe | oss 
September; ' Ole : 1033 1013, 993 | 754 | 66 
October ... Yosser e. AOSs 101} oe teas” lll 8B, 
November} 1003 | 1014 re | 101; | 994 ae ed Sete 
December} 101 ; Ole : 1022 lol: | 764 | 662 
1929— | H 
January...) 1014 ee i os Res a : mee UL, fees 
February | 101} 102 | 1035 } 103 995 sit | 674 
March 4...) 10d 12} ats 102: _ 78h | 67h 
April...) 998 102} ; 103} 1025 | 78% 674 
May wi 100 os | tee 102 soa sis be eee 
Juno... 100 j 102) | ie 102 100 | 78} =; 764 


* Redeemable at Giovernmeut’s option ou giving twelve months’ notice, 


Consideration of the relationship of price of stock and rates of interest iu 
the above table should take into account the proximity or temeteness -of 
the dates of maturity. 

Repemprions anp Sinkive Funps. 

Amount of loans redeemed from yarious funds is shown on page 155, 

Under the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, the 
Board of State Debt Commissioners was constituted, the members being 
the [rcasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, 
and the Under Seerctary of the Treasury. Besides administering the: sink- 
ing fund the Board controls certain trust funds and special accounts. 

The original Act provided for a general sinking fund constituted by 
payment of a sum of £350,000 each year to the credit of the fund, while 
under the Treasury Bills Deficieney Act, 1905, an additional £50,000 was 
required to be transferred to the fund whenever a sufficiently large surplus 
enabled this to be done. The Commissioners apply the credit balance in 
purchasing or paying-off stock, debentures, or Treasury bills; and they are 
empowered to invest moneys temporarily in approved securities. Tthe 
Treasury Bills iesued to liquidate revenue deficiencies were all repaid before 
50th June, 1913, and the State Debt and Sinking Fund (Amendment) Act, 
1914, provided that where at the close of a year there is a deficiency on the 
Consolidated Revenue Account the Commissioners shall repay any amount, 
not ‘being greater than such deficiency, which had been issucd from the 
fund to the Commissioners during the year. Since the last-mentioned Act 
was passed the amount of £350,000 has been paid to the Commissioners each 
year, but has been returned to the Treasury, so that in effect the sinking 
fund has not received the benefit of this transfer from revenue sinee 
1912-13. 
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It has, however, been the practice to eredit the loan account with capital 
repaid to the State by its industrial undertakings, by local governing bodies 
and by settlers to whom advances have been made. Ccnsiderable sums have 
been received in this way (sec page 158). Furthermore, it is provided 
that from ist April, 1925, the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board shall contribute to the State’s sinking fund a sum equivalent to 5 per 
cent. of its annual revenue to be applied in reduction of its capital indebted: 
ness on loan aecount which forms part of the public debt. The payments 
under this head amcunted to £351,295 at 30th June, 1928. 

Special arrangements were made in 1927 to create a sinking fund at $ per 
cent. per annum in connection with a conversion loan of £10,995,100 raised 
in London, and at the samc time it was decided to establish a sinking fund 
of 4 per cent, per annum on the balance of New South Wales loans regis- 
tered in London at 80th June, 1926, viz, £129,068,304.. Those sinking 
funds were to operate from 1st July, 1928, but it is proposed to make 
inereased provision in regard to them in the financial agreement between 
Commonwealth and States (described on a later page). 

Sinking funds at a rate sufficient to repay half the loans by duc date 
have been established as from ist July, 1927, on two loans each of £5,136,986 
(25,000,000 dollars) raised in New York in February and April, 1927. 

The annual sinking fund commitments of the State at 380th June, 1927, 
were approximately :—- 


£ 


Loans raised in New York (£10,273,973) “sis .. from 1-7-27.., 73,232 
Conversion loan raised in London (£10,995,100) at $ per cent. from 1-7-28... 54,976 
Balanco of loans outs ending? in 

London at 30-6-265 .. (£129,088,304) at £ per cent. from 1-7-28.., 322,671 


in addition to contributions to the Commonwealth sinking fund in respect 
of Commonwealth advanees. These commitments were increased by the 
amount of sinking fund payable on additional borrowings in 1927-28, and 
ag from Ist July, 1928, the State provides sinking fund payments upon 
the whole of its public debt. 

The transactions of the sinking fund for the financial years ended the 
30th June, 1927 and 1928, were as follow:— 


_ Paenenlaes: | 1926-27. | 1927-28, 
RECEIPTS. £ x 


Annual contribution from Consolidated Revenuo Fund 359,000 350,000 


{ | 
Balance brought forward . or vel 596,296 | 366,310 
Repayments—-Country Towns— i 


Water Suppl ee ie 38 ae i wes 14,811 16,059 
Sewerage te a6 avy se ise net ein on 3,956 4,404 
Interest—Funded Stock , ee ert se eat 7,221 7,221 
Deposit with Colonial Treasurer . ane ee eee 5,858 | 3,220 


Metropolitan Water, Sowerage, and Drainage Account, Contribu-| : 
tion under sec. 70 (2) of Act No. 50 of 1924... one .f 118,168 | 123,014 


Total nel fea Cat £ 1,091,310 | 870,228 
EXPENDITURE. 
Repaid to Consolidated Revenue Fund eg en ch ...| 350,000 350,000 


Redemption of N.S.W. Funded Stock as aes ios «| 375,000 180,000 
Balance carried forward— i 
Invested in N.S.W. Funded Stock (purchase price) ... wt 202,774 202,774 
On Deposit with Colonial Treasurer (at interest)  ... w= 163,536 137,454 


Total ... aes wee £, 1,091,310 870,228 
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In addition to the above, the State makes annual contributions to the 
Commonwealth sinking fund in respect of its share of £2,981,850 in the 
Commonwealth Loan for States raised in 1924, and in respect of advances 
made by the Commonwealth in connection with returned soldiers’ settle- 
ment, and the construction of the Grafton-Kyogle-Brisbane railway. These 
payments commenced in 1925-26 and the amounts have been as follow:— 


| 
1926-27. | 1927-28, 


New South Wales Contributions to Commonwealth Sinking Fund. | -1925-26. } 
£ £ £ 
Loan raised by Commonwealth for Stato ive sas «| 14,809 | 14,909 | 14,909 
Advances by Commonwealth in respect of— 
Grafton-Kyogle-Brisbane railway construction ... oss 484 | 1,737 4,900 
, | i 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement ey. ile ay wee eas | 20,508 10,252 
| = 
| 
Total om om oa £) 15,393 | 37,149 | 30,061 
i 


The total amount of loans used for capital expenditure repaid by the 
State and the total amount accumulated at credit of sinking funds to 30th 
June, 1928, was £6,263,012, comprised as follows :— 


Repayment of Loans credited to Loan Account ... te 5,208,483 
oy Loan for advances to gotilers oes me 305,000 
Accumulated credit of State Sinking Fund... ie tee 347,392 

Redemption of Commonwealth Stock from Sinking 
Funds... ape _ on ave bee oe 56,499 
Redemption of Gold Bonds (New York) ... aes nee 71,363 

Credit Balances in Commonwealth Sinking Fund (£30,061) 
New York (£172) oes ae a ase ve 30,233 

Accumulated credit Water and Drainage Loan Redemp- 
tion Fund a wae es oe ing iis 148,042 
Total provided in reduction of Capital Debt .., £6,263,012 


In addition, a sum of £5,762,553, consisting mainly of loan funds utilised 
to meet revenue deficits prior to 1905, has been entirely repaid from revenue, 
and the following sums have been credited to capital accounts from revenue, 
viz. :—£175,838 to Loan Account and £2,191,182 to Closer Settlement 
Account. Beyond these sums an aggregate amount of £11,055,219 from 
the revenue paid into the Public Works Fund has been expended since 
1905 on constructional work as distinct from renewals. 

The above repayments, however, are exclusive of repayments credited to 
various votes under General Loan Account by reason of recoups from Publie 
Works Fund; proceeds of sales of land, works and materials acquired from 
Joan funds; repayments of loan capital from profits earned by industrial 
undertakings and repayment of advances made by the State from loan 
funds. 


Financia, RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH AND STarTss. 


The history of the financial relationships existing between the Commor 
wealth and States since federation in 1901 has been sketched in earlier 
issues of this Year Book and the trend of recent discussions on proposals 
for the readjustment of these relationships was outlined on page 284 of the 
Year Book for 1925-26 
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Financial Agreement, 1927. 


“All the matters under discussion were incorporated in a comprehensive 
scheme propounded by the Commonwealth and placed before conferences of: 
Premiers in Melbourne in May, 1927, and in Sydney in July, 1927. 


A summary of the draft copy of the proposals was published in the 1926-27 
issue of this Year Book. The scheme as finally ratified was amended in 
some important details. 


The agreement has provided a settlement of the question of (i) an 
atternative to the system of per capita payments by the Commanwealth 
to the States incorporated by the ‘Surplus Revenue Act, 1910; (ii) the 
creation of an cffective Australian Loan Council to co-ordinate public 
borrowing; and (ili) the lability of the Commonwealth to the States in 
respect of transferred proporties. In addition it has provided for the crea- 
tion of a uniform sinking fund in respect of the public debts of the Com- 
monwealth and the States. 


The following is a summary of the salient features of the agreement: 


Australian Loan Council. 


An integral part of the scheme is the creation of an Australian Loan 
Qouncil consisting of a Minister of the Commonwealth appointed by the 
Prime Minister, and one Minister of each State appointed by the Premiers 
of the respective States. All borrowings are now arranged by the Com- 
monwealth in accordance with the decisions of the Loan Council which 
determine the ammount, rates and conditions of loans to be raised. The 
Commonwealth and each State submits an annual programme showing 
the amount desired to be raised by loan for expenditure each year, 
and the amount of repayments estimated to be available towards meet- 
ing that expenditure. Should these loan programmes excced in the aggre- 
gate the amount which the Loan Council decides can be borrowed at 
reasonable rates and conditions in the year in question, the amount raised 
ig apportioned in accordance with the unanimous decisions of the 
Loan Council, and; failing unanimity, the Commonwealth is entitled 
to one-fifth of the total amount raised and each State to a proportion of 
the remaining four-fifths equal to a ratio of their respective net loan 
expenditures to the total loan expenditure of the States in the preceding 
five years. Questions other than the apportionment of loans are deter- 
mined by majority vote of the Council, the Commonwealth repre- 
sentative having two votes and a casting vote and each State representa- 
tive one vote. Loans (other than for temporary purposes) raised by a 
State or by the sale of securities from Governmental institutions, includ- 
ing Savings Banks, are within the jurisdiction of the Loan Council, but 
loans for defence approved by the Commonwealth Parliament are excluded 
from it. 


Future Borrowing. 


All borrowings by the Commonwealth and States are made in accordance 
with the agreement. 


Subject to the decisions of the Loan Council, the Commonwealth arranges 
for all borrowings cn behalf of the Commonwealth and the States, and for 
all conversions, renewals, redemptions and consolidations of the Public 
Debts of the Commonwealth and States, 
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Tf, however, the Loan Council unanimously decides, a State may borrow 
money outside Australia in its own name, such loans being guaranteed by, 
the Commonwealth. Only in this case may a State invite loan subseriptiong 
by the issue of a public prospectus. 


Within its own territory the Commouwealth or any State may borrow 
money from any Government institution or from the public by gales of 
securities over the counter, or may use any available public moneys for 
any purpose provided that any securities issued are Commonwealth 
securities on terms approved by the Loan Council. Where such borrowings 
are not solely for temporary purposes they are treated as loans under 
the agreement, and if their amount, added to the amount of loan money, 
raised for the Government concerned by the Loan Council, exceeds the 
limit (if any) of the amount to be raised for or by the Government in 
question, the excess is to be deducted from the Government's quota of 
borrowed money in the ensuing year. 

Where such borrowings are for temporary purposes only the conditions 
as to sinking fund, ete. do not apply. Any Government may borrow for 
temporary purposes by way of overdraft or fixed or other deposit, sub 
ject to terms approved by the Loan Council. 


Payment of Interest on Public: Debt. 


Pending an amendment of the Federal Constitution Act tha Common: 
wealth agreed to contribute for each of the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 the. 
following amounts towards payment of the interest on the publie debt of 
each State:— 

£ 


New South Wales .. as ass “ae we 2,917,411 | oe: 
Victoria bs on acs .8 oe . 2,127,159 eal 
Queensland .. oy sis at as .. 1,096,985 ae 
South Australia... ate ate s «  %08,816 ia 
Western Australia .. “f aed | .. 473,489 oe 
Tasmania .. oe Ba bis “a ie 266,859 


Total .. =. 0 ue). £7,584,912 


These amounts are equal to the sums paid by the Commonwealth to each 
State in the year 1926-27 at the rate of 25s. per head of population. 


Under the permanent provisions of the agreement which were conditional 
upon its validation, the Commonwealth, as agent for the States, has agreed 
to pay to bondholders interest due on the publie debt of the States and, for a 
period of fifty-eight years from 1st July, 1927, to contribute the amounts 
stated above, the States paying the balance due to the Commonwealth for 
interest paid to bondholders. After that period the whole of the interest. 
due will be paid by the States to the Commonwealth. 


(ii) Sinking Funds. 


A uniform sinking fund has been established on the net amount of State 
debts existing at 30th June, 1927, to provide for the extinction of these 
debts within a period of fifty-eight years. The net amount of State debta 
is defined as the gross amount, less accumulated sinking funds, at 80th 
June, 1927, and less the amount of liability assumed by the Commonwealth 
in respect of transferred properties. . 
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The net amount of the public debt of New South Wales as at 30th June, 


1927, was arrived at as follows :— £ 
Gross Public Debt as per Treasurer’s Accounts... .. 238,719,566. 
Eess conversion loans to be credited des ses .. 10,995,100 - 


227,724,466 
Add Debts to Commonwealth (not included 


above}— £ 
Advances. for Returned. Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment ... sae 8,465,983 
Advances for erection of Wheat § Silos ... 250,000 
Expenditure: on Grafton-Kyogle-Soutb. 
Brisbane Railway ... ae 605,864 
—_———— _ 9,321,847 
Closer Settlement Debentures outstanding ... 2,395,050 
Gross Public Debt (as. per agreement) #239 441,363 
Less. Credit Balances of Sinking Funds— 
State Debt Commissioners ie a 373,474 
National Debt Commissioners 57,225 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage Re- 
demption Fund ar ae a 134,158 
564,857 
Agreed value of Properties transferred 
to Commonwealth ... Per Pan 4,788,005 
——— ‘45,852,862 
Net public debt of New South Wales existing on 30th June, 
1927, for purposes ‘of agreement ae Ses we 234,088,501 


The contributions paid to the sinking fund on existing: debt .are payable 
from revenue at the rate of 7s. 6d. per cent. per annum,.of which 2s. 6d.. 
ig contributed by the Commonwealth and 5s. by each of the States on 
their respective debts. Where commitments for sinking fund payments on 
State loans existing at 30th June, 1927, are in excess of 7s. 6d. per cent. the 
excess ig payable from the general balances of the Commonwealth National 
Debt Sinking Fund. The sinking fund contributions of New South Wales 
over and above existing obligations commenced as at Ist July, 1928. On 
conversions of existing debt the sinking contribution is at the rate of 7s. 6d. 
per cent. 

The sinking fund on new loans raised after 1st July, 1927 (other than 
for conversion. of existing State loans) is at the rate of 10s. per cent. 
per-annum payable in equal shares by the Commonwealth and States to 
extinguish such new loans within fifty-three years of date of raising. 
Sinking fund contributions by New South Wales in respect of loans 
raised in’ 1927-28 commenced as from Ist July, 1928. It is provided 
that, by agreement, any State may increase its contribution in respect of 
loan funds: expended on wasting. assets and that when such loans are 
extinguished the State contribution in respect thereof shall cease, but 
the Commonwealth contribution shall continue and be treated as part of 
the State contribution in respect of other loans. 

It is provided further that repayments made toa State in respect of 
recoverable adyances made by it shall be credited cither to loan account or to 


*The small difference between this sum and the total public debt on capital accounts at 30th June, 1927 
Js explained on page 166, 
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sinking fund, and that the sinking fund contribution from revenue in 
respect thereof shall continue. But advances repaid to the State from the 
revenue of public or local authorities may be used by the State to meet 
sinking fund contributions in respect of the loans concerned. Loans raised 
to meet revenue deficits accruing after 1st July, 1927, are to be repaid solely 
by the State concerned by annual payments of not less than 4 per cent, of the 
amount of such loan, The agreement having been validated by the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, the following additional provisions operate :— 
Any loan issued after 30th June, 1927, to meet revenue deficits accrued 
before that date is treated as a new loan under the agreenient. 
All moneys and securities standing to credit of State sinking funds at 
30th June, 1929, are to be paid to the credit of the respective 
States with the National Debt Commission or to trustees where 
existing contractual obligations so require, 
The sinking funds are controlled by the National Debt Commission, 
and the National Debt Commission may, by arrangement, act as agent for 
any State in paying its bondholders. 

The contributions to sinking fund are not aceumulated but must be 
applied, whenever expedient, to the redemption and re-purchase of loan 
securities. Such redeemed or re-purchased securities will be cancelled, and 
the State concerned will pay to the National Debt Commission interest at 
the rate of 44 per cent. per annum in addition to sinking fund contribu- 
tion in respect of such cancelled securities. 

Transfer of States’ Debts to Commonwealth. 
The Commonwealth will take over on ist July, 1929— 
(i) the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of each State 
existing on 80th June, 1927; and 
(ii) all other debts of each Stats existing on 1st July, 1929, other 
than for temporary purposes, 
and in respect of the debts so taken over will assume, as between thie Com- 
monwealth and States, the liabilities of the States to bondholders. 

The net public debt of each State existing on 30th June, 1927, and em- 

braced within the agreement is as follows :— £ 


New South Wales ne ee = .. 284,088,501 
Victoria i wi 136,949,942 
Queensland ve 101,977,855 
South Australia .. ee oe a .. 84,834,364 
Western Australia a we a6 .. 61,060,675 
Tasmania .. a a a .. 22,434,060 

Total . £641,345,397 


Transferred Properties. 

The Commonwealth has agreed to pay to the respective States during 
cach of the two years ended 30th June, 1929, interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum on the agreed: value of properties in that State transferred 
to the Commonwealth after federation, under section 85 of the Constitution, 


such agreed values being— £ 
New South ‘Wales om ae wie .. 4,788,005 
Victoria 2,302,862 
Queensland ‘ “8 oe ts .. 1,560,639 
a South Australia .. ae 4% Soe .. 1,035,631 
Western Australia 736,432 
Tasmania ‘ 500,754 
to, : Total ee sxe i . £10,924,323 
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As from 1st July, 1929, the Commonwealth will assume liability for 
principal, interest and sinking fund on an amount of the State debts equal 
to the agreed value of the transferred properties. The interest liability of 
the Commonwealth in respect of such debt is to be 5 per cent. per annum, 
but the particular part of the debt for which the State is to be freed of 
liability is to be determined by the Commonwealth. 


Each State is to issue freehold titles to the Commonwealth for transferred 
properties, consisting of land or interests in land in the State. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


Separate accounts are kept by the Commonwealth for each State, in 
respect of debt, interest, and sinking funds. 

Each State pays to the Commonwealth all expenses incurred on its 
behalf in performance of the agreament, including expenses of loan flotation, 
conversion, renewal and management, stamp duties, commission on pay- 
ment of interest and exchange. 

A certificate of the Auditor-General of the Commonwealth shall be 
accepted as final in the event of a dispute as to the amounts to he paid by 
a State to the Commonwealth. 

Each State indemnifies the Commonwealth against liability in respect of 
its debt taken over by the Commonwealth (except on amount of trans- 
ferred properties) and of loans raised on its behalf. 


Inauguration of Scheme. 

Except in certain minor matters, the scheme was brought into operation 
as a whole as from 1st July, 1927, but, the continuance of the provisions as 
to payment of interest, sinking funds, and transferred properties in their 
existing form beyond 30th June, 1929, was contingent upon an amendment 
of the Constitution to permit the Federal Parliament to validate the agree- 
ment. 

The proposed amendment was submitted by referendum to the electors on 
17th November, 1928, and was approved by a majority in all the States, and 
the following new section was inserted in the Federal Constitution Act:— 

“41054. (1) The Commonwealth may make agreements with the States 
with respect to the public debts of the States, including :— 

“(a) the taking over of such debts by the Commonwealth; 
- (6) the management of such debts; 
“(ce) the payment of interest and the provision and management of 
sundry funds in respect of such debts; 
“(d) the consolidation, renewal, conversion, and redemption of such 
debts; 
“(e) the indemnification of the Commonwealth by the States in respect 
of debts taken over by the Commonwealth; and 
“(f) the borrowing of money by the States or by the Commonwealth, 
or by the Commonwealth for the States. 
“(2) The Parliament may make laws for validating any such 
agreement made before the commencement of this section. 
“(3) The Parliament may make Jaws for the carrying out by the 
parties thereto of any such agreement, 


“(4) Any such agreement may be varied or rescinded by the parties 
thereto. 
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“(5) Every such agreement and auy such variations thereto, shall 
be binding upon the Commonwealth and the States parties thereto, not- 
withstanding anything contained in this constitution or the constitution 
of the several States, or in any law of the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
or of any State. 


“(6) The powers conferred by this section shall not be construed 
as being limited in any way by the provisions of Section 105 of the consti 
tution.” ; 


The agreement was validated by all the State Parliaments during 1927- 
28, and by the Parliament of the Commonwealth on 18th March, 1929. 


Financial Effects of Agreement. 

The following table, submitted to the Legislative Assembly during the 
discussion on the agreement, indicates the approximate financial effects 
of the agreement, so far as regards relationship between the Commonwealth 
and New South Wales. As from ist J uly, 1928, the financial gain to the 
State (as here shown) is diminished by the amount of sinking fund which 
must be paid by the State, in terms of the agreemcnit, on State debt regis- 
tered in Sydney. 


——. 
Contribution by Commonwealth to State | Estimated payments by Common- 
in terms of agrecnient. ‘ wealth under existing conditions. | Increased 
boas si contyibu- 
7 f tion by the 
Annual Sinking | Interest | Common- 
Year, contribu- © Interest Fund P ite | on trans- wealth, 
tion by payable |Contribu-} Total | *eT pel S| “ferred Total as com- 
Common- | on trans- } tion due | amount | gen nor | Properties! amount | pared with 
towardsin-| ferred | by Com-| payable. h an at 3} per | payable. |” existing 
terest on jproperties.| ‘mon- | Mead. cent. per conditions, 
public debt. ; wealth, | } annum. j 
i j : Viegas Se 
1 hs & £ £ £ 2 { 8 £ 
1927-28 | 2,917,411 | 289,400 | 292,610 | 3,449,421 | 2,969,553 | 167,580 | 3,197,133 812,288 
1928-29 2,017,411 239,400 | 822,610 8,479,421 | 3,028,944 167,580 | 3,196,524 282,897 
1929-30 2,917,411 239,400 | 352,610 3,509,421 | 3,089,523 167,580 | 8,257;1038 252,318 
1930-31 2,917,411 239,400 | 882,610 | 8,539,421 | 3,151,313 167,580 | 3,318,893 220,528 
1931-32 2,917,411 239,400 | 412,610 | 3,569,421 | 3,214,840 167,580 | 3,381,920 187,501 
1032-33 2,917,411 239,400 | 442,610 | 3,599,421 | 3,278,626 | 167,530 , 3,446,206 158,215 
1933-34 2,917,411 239,400 | 467,610 8,624,421 | 3,344,199 | 3 8,511,779 112,642 
1934-35 | 2,917,411 | 239,400! 492610 3,649,421 | 3.411.083 | 1 , 8,578,663 £0,798 
1935-36 | 2,917,411 239,400 , 517,610 3,674,421 | 3,479,805 | 167,580 38,646,885 27,536 
1936-87 | 2,917,411 | 289,400 ' 542/610 . 3/699°421 | 3'548;801 | 167,580 : 8,716,471 |(-) 17,050 
: ! ; \ 


Loan raisings have been assumed to be £12,000,000 per annum for five 
years from 1927-28, and £10,000,000 per annum thereafter. The average 
annual increase in the amount which would have been received under the 
per capita grant is assumed to be 2 per cent. per annum. 
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Currency. 


Currency matters in Australia are under the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Government. Matters relating to the metallic currency are ad- 
ministered in terms of the Coinage Act, 1909, and the paper currency is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-1927, and the Bank Notes 
Tax Act passed in 1910. ; 


During the war period restrictions were placed upon the use of gold. 
The banks and the Mint ceased to issue gold coins to the public, and paper 
money came into general use. The removal of restrictions on the export 
of gold re-established the gold standard in international transactions in 
April, 1925, but notes are used for internal currency, 


An estimate of the face value of the currency of New South Wales at 
five-year intervals between 1901 and 1921 was published in the 1921 issue 
of this Year Book in the chapter relating to Valuation of Wealth, details 
being given regarding the sources of data and the method used in formu- 
lating the estimate. 


The face value of coins held by banks in New South Wales at 30th 
June, 1928, was: Gold £10,948,797, silver £915,464, and copper £50,975. 
In addition, the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
held, in Sydney, gold coin to the value of £2,828,005. The corresponding 
figures as at 80th June, 1927, were : Gold coin £10,981,563, silver £918,109, 
copper £50,385, and gold coin in Note Issue Department, Sydney, £2,456,005. 


CornaGcE. 


British or Australian gold coins are legal tender in New South Wales 
for the payment of any amount, silver coins up to forty shillings, and bronze 
up to one shilling. 


A branch of the Royal Mint, London, was opened in Sydney on 14th May, 
1855, for minting gold, and operated until 18th November, 1926. Branches 
are in operation in Melbourne (Victoria), and in Perth (Western 
Australia). The Commonwealth Coinage Act, 1909, empowers the 
Wederal Treasurer to make and issue silver and bronze coins of specified 
denominations, A nickel coinage also was authorised, but it has not been 
issued. 


For gold coins the standard fineness ia 22 fine gold, 2, -alloy; for silver 
coins 2% fine silver, ,%, alloy; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, 
and zine. ‘Thus, standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats, 
and the gold contained in deposits sent to the Mints for melting, 
assaying, and coining is accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 104d., or 3°8987 
sovereigns per oz. 


The nominal value of one outice of silver coined into sixpences is 5s. 6d, 
and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 4s., and into 
half pence 8s. 4d. 


As the coinage value of an ounce of silver is 5s, 6d., a substantial 
profit is usually made on the.coinage, after the minting and other expenses 
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have been deducted. Under normal conditions, the price of silver is de- 
termined by transactions in the London market, and the average of the 
prices ruling there in recent years is shown belo — 


{| } 
| i il e i 
Semi 1: eee | Year. Ger actor 
2 : 
| a d. | 8. a. 
1919 4 9-1 | 1924 2 99 
1920 5 16 I 1925 2 $1 
1921 3 09 | 1926 2 4:7 
1922 2 10-4 1997 2 20 
1923 | 2 79 | 1928 2° 27. 
| 


In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 
Imperial Government. It was decontrolled in May, 1919, and in the latter 
part of the year it commenced to rise rapidly until it temporarily exceeded 
the coinage value. The maximum was reached in February, 1920, when 
the average price for the month was 7 s. 6d. per oz. Thereafter it declined 
rapidly, and in June of the same year the price was 8s, 4d. per oz. The 
annual average fcll steadily between 1921 and 1923. In 1924 there was a 
rise of 2d. per oz., but this was not maintained. The average was high 
during the first six months of the year 1926, then it declined by 54d. per 
oz. before the end of the year, when the price, 24¢d. was lower than at 
any time since 1915. The price rose by 14d. early in 1927, and remained 
fairly constant throughout the year, the annual average being 23d. lower 
than in 1926. There was only slight variation during 1928. 


Parer CurRENCY. 
Bank Notes. 

Prior to 1910 the right to issue paper currency in New South Wales was 
vested in private banking institutions which had acquired the right by Royal 
charter or by special Act of Parliament, the bank notes being subject to a 
tax of 2 per cent. per annum imposed by the State. In 1919 the Federal 
Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian notes, imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks, with the object of foreing 
them out of circulation. Consequently the value of the bank notes current 
dropped from £2,213,128 in December quarter, 1910, to £400,784 in the 
following year. In March quarter, 1929, the amount was £64,149. 


Australian Notes. 


The Australian Notes Act, 1910, passed by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, prohibited the circulation of notes by any of the States and authorised 
the Federal Treasurer to issue Australian notes, in denominations of 10s, 
£1, £5, £10, and multiples of £10, to be legal tender throughout the Com- 
monwealth, and to be payable on demand at the seat of Federal Government. 
Five-shilling notes were authorised, but have not been issued. The gold 
reserve in respect of the notes was fixed at an amount not less than one- 
fourth of the notes issued up to £7,000,000, and £ for £ in excess of that 
amount, but in the following year the Act was amended and the reserve was 
fixed at one-fourth of the issue. 

In December, 1920, control of the Australian note issue was transferred. 
to the Commonwealth Bank, in which a Note Issue department was estab- 
lished. Since the transfer the notes have been issued by the Commonwealth 
Bank and are payable at the head office of the Bank. Under the Act of 
1920, the management of the note issue was entrusted to a Board, consisting 
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of the Governor of the Bank as chairman, and three other directors 
appointed by the Governor-General, one being an officer of the Common- 
wealth Treasury. Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Bank 
(Amendment) Act of 1924 the note issue was placed under the control of 
the Board of Directors of the Bank, but a decision affecting the issue is 
not effective unless six of the eight directors vote for it at a meeting at 
which all the directors are present, or five vote for it when any of the 
directors is absent. . 

The Act of 1924 authorises the Board to issue Australian notes to banks 
in Australia in exchange for money or securities lodged with the London 
branch of the Commonwealth Bank. This provision was made to obviate 
monetary difficulties arising from market fluctuations in rates of exchange 
between Australia and London. 

Of the net profits of the note issue, after paying working expenses and 
commission to the Commonwealth Bank for the purpose of its general 
business, 28 per cent. is to be paid into the Rural Credits Department of the 
Bank in terms of an amending Act passed in 1925—until the amount so 
paid reaches a total of £2,000,000. The balance of the net profits is paid to 
the Treasury of the Commonwealth. The money derived from the issue, 
apart from the gold reserve, may be invested on deposit with any bank; in 
securities of the United Kingdom, of the Commonwealth, or of a State; or 
in trade bills with a currency of not more than 120 days. 

The total value of the Australian notes in circulation in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, and the gold reserve held by the Notes Issue Depart- 
ment, in various years since 1914, are shown below :— 


Notes in Circulation. | Gold Reserve. 
End of | “| Proportion of 
June. | Held by Banks. | Held by Public. Total. Total. pia per 
| | | Circulation. 
z £ £ H £ Per cent. 
1914... tas aie 9,573,738 | 4,106,767 42:90 
1921 ... 34,303,896 23,924,174 58,228,070 | 23,478,128 40-32 
1926 ... 30,254,500 23,635,726 58,890,226 | 28,182,387 52°30 
1927 ... 28,479,995 24,913,231 | 48,393,226 22,065,071 45°60 
1928 ... 19,540,226 24,913,000 | 44,453,226 22,485,972 50°58 
1929 ... 17,805,812 24,452,414 | 42,258,226 | 22,151,497 52°42 
i | i t 


The figures shown above for June, 1914, are as at the last Wednesday 
and those for later years relate to the last Monday in June. 

Arrangements were made in October, 1924, by which additional notes 
up to £15,000,000 were to be made available to the banks, if required, to 
finance the export trade in wool and wheat, but there was no increase in 
the note issue subsequent to the agreement. The amount of issue remained 
constant at £53,890,226 from May, 1925, until July, 1926, when it was 
reduced gradually to £48,393,226 in March, 1927. 

Then the issue remained unaltered until December, 1927, when it was 
increased by £3,400,000. The additional currency was made - available 
to meet the seasonal demand by the public, who require more notes for 
the Christmas holidays, and to facilitate an arrangement whereby the 
banks agreed to underwrite a loan which was being raised by the Federal 
Government to redeem war loans maturing on 15th December. As the 
seasonal demand contracted and bank deposits expanded by reason of 
repayments of the matured loan, the note issue was reduced again, and 
by the end of January, 1928, it had fallen below the former level to 
£47,893,226. 
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‘Since that: month the trend has been generally downwards except when 
temporary increases have been made. Practically the whole of the decrease 
has occurred in notes of the largest denomination, viz., £1,000, which the 
banks used to hold in their vaults as part of their cash reserves. As it 
has become the policy of the Board of Directors to restrict the note circu- 
lation to immediate requirements and to provide additional currency io 
meet seasonal demands, the banks need no longer hold notes in excess of 
those required as till money and the surplus notes are deposited with the 
Commonwealth. Bank and cancelled. Between J une, 1927, and June, 1928, 
the note issue declined by £3,940,000, and between the latter date and J une, 
1929, there was a further decline of £2,195,000. The number of £1,000 
notes included in the issue at these dates wag 10,872, 6,874, and 5,015 
respectively. 

The value of the gold reserve held by the Note Issue Department is far 
above the propertion, 25 per cent., required by law, the excess in June, 
1929, being £11,586,941. 


Money Orders and Postal Notes. 

Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by the 
Post Office. The maximum amount which may be transmitted by a single 
money order is £20, if the place of payment is within the Commonwealth; 
to places outside the Commonwealth the maximum is £10, £20, or £40, as 
fixed by arrangement with the country concerned. The following table 


gives particulars of the money orders issued and paid in New South Wales 
during the last five yoars:— 


i 


Money Orders issued in New South Wales for | Money Orders issued elsewhere, paid 


payment in— | in New South Wales. 
Year 
a0th Tene ! : Oth “fi In other Beyond the ~ 
*; New South | radi ~ Other | . | Australian | tien n- tal. 
|_Wates | “Bieiee®® | Countries, | Total. 7 Augtaiinn | Common-’/ Tota 
ee ee : 
; | j 
£ | £ | £ | £ | £ £ | £ 
1924 ,.,| 5,274,373 679,073 368,042 | 6,821,488 904,948 291,373 | 1,196,316 
1925...) 5,522,731 | 726,857 367,403 , 6,616,991 . 953,194 815,294 | 1,268,488 
1926 we 5,813,122 769,995 290,340 | 6,973,457 ‘1,010,030 292, 357 1,302,387 
1927...) 6,237,444 | 856,821 438,340 © 7,532,605 905,601 274,447 . 1,180,048 
1928 ., paree eee ' 892,412 498,209 | 7,852,117 | 919,796 285,860 | 1,205, €56 
i} | | i 


The amount of the money orders issued in other Australian States for 
payment in New South Wales exceeds the amount sent from this State, but 
in the international money orders the balance is against New South Wales. 

The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding them are shown below :— 


New South Wales Postal Notes paid in— Postal Netes 
! of other Aus- 


-Yearended . = = 4 re 
30th: June . 4 tralian States 
J New South [Other Australian Total: paid in New 
| Wales. States. 2 South Wales, 


| 
£ £ £ £ 
1924 ...| 1,383,017 408,289 | 1,791,306 163,216 
1925 ,,.! 1,476,859 458,494 | 1,935,353 176,329 
1926... 1,529,254 529,413 | 2,058,667 186,633 
1927 .,.} 1,617,272 651,980 , 2,269,252 193,301 
1928 ...| 1,747,175 712,123 2,459,298 207,031 


i 


J 


The amount of money sent by postal -notes'to the other States is more 
than three times the aggregate value of the interstate postal notes paid in: 
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New-South Wales. This method of transmitting small.sums is used exten- 
-sively for the purchase of shares in lotteries conducted in other States, the 
-sale in New South Wales being prohibited. 

The number of New South Wales postal notes paid in the State during 
the year:ended June, 1928, was 4,542,985, and 2,205,187 were paid in other 
“Australian States. The postal notes issued in other States and paid. in 
New South: Wales numbered 596,520. 


Banks. 
Institutions which transact banking business are required under the 
‘Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish to the Chief Secretary quarterly 
statements of their assets and liabilities; also, when required, to furnish 
special statistical returns under the State Census Act of 1901. From these 
returns, and from the periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking 
companies, the information contained in the following tables has been .pre- 
pared. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act the banks are required 
supply weekly statements of their. Australian business to the Commonwealth 
Bank. ; 
‘The banking institutions which transact business in New South Wales 
are sixteen in number, but only twelve have more than one office in the 
State. All of these transact practically the whole of their business in 
‘Australia, and all except three are controlled in Australia. 
The location of the head offices and the distribution of the branches of 
the sixteen banks operating in New South Wales at 3lst March, 1929, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Number of Offices. in— 
a! 3 | ¢) adie s) s)a8 
nks ating in New | EI 3 a | € lef) 2] ig 
BA Ore wales za | f 4 3 ee Fi SEE a ala 
By oO $2 35 Eee ae] =I aA 
2-1 3 \é4 le4 | ABIES 28 | & pe 
Head Office in N.S.W.— | 
Commonwealth of  Aus- 
tralia. sae .| 24; 16) 30 5| 10) 4 ,1 2) 1 
Rural ne wee wee 188). Se3 | 4 gexd! eet Paes 
New South Wales ... -. 198 | 56) 54 8| 73] 3 | 1} 66{ 1] 7 
Commercial of Sydney ...| 221 | 125 | 31 Bil. cose eel L | cee | 1] one 
Australian Bank of Com- | | 
merce we a .| 129; 1] 23 1 1 ra 1 . 
Primary Producers wf 18) 14] 12] | 12) 8 1] we 
Head Office in Victoria— ! 
Commercial of Australia ...| 97 | 208 93 | 100 34 | 501 1 | 1 49 1 Ag 
National of Australasia ..., 45 152! 40| 49] 46) 2) wtf we | 2] oe 
Head Office in. Queensland— i i 4 
Queensland National wes 7! lj 92) .. seée!| ose lll wef se ded asa 
Head Office in South Aus- ( 
tralia— 1 
wAdelaide ... eee ef Ly] ol: 1] 21 B:,| Note. | Gas. neee Lace 
Head Office in New Zealand—; | | i 
New Zealand aes wed De US wee Sead 1 cose fete | etek os [2282 77) Di a8 
Head Office in London— 
Australasia ... oe wt =59 72 19 8 15 | 11] .../.1 50 2 sae 
Union of Australia... .| 52) 51 18|} 15] 21] 3...) ..) 48) lL]. 
English, Scottish, and Aus- | 
tralian... +. «| 121|175| 61] 57| 7/26] 11 1| we 
Head Office in France— i | 
Comptoir National... ..7 1 Wave | ode de o8e)e zee] deck saad!) caue.| 2 rhe 
Head Office in Japan— ! 
-Yekohama Specie ... See 1/ ow ae wes sie) [sees | taee| wes 1 | 43 
2 f. 
Total ie (1,158) 874 474 | 380 | 221 |102 | 2 | 7 | 445 | 19 |478 
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The foregoing statement shows the total number of branches of trading 
banks in New South Wales, but not the total number of bank offices in 
other States, because banks which have no offices in New South Wales 
are not included. 

The Commonwealth Bank of Australia is controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it functions partly as a trading bank and partly as a central 
bauk, besides handling the business of the Federal Government, floating 
its local loans, and managing the note issue. The Rural Bank is a depart- 
ment of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, which receives 

‘deposits and operates cheque accounts for customers, besides making 
advances to and conducting ordinary banking business for persons engaged 
in rural industries. 


Capital and Profits of Trading Banks. 

Particulars relating to the aggregate capital and profits of the Austral- 
asian bauks operating in New South Wales, as listed in the foregoing 
statement, are shown in the following table. The particulars relate to the 
whole of the business of the banks in New South Wales and elsewhere. 
The French and Japanese banks are not included, as they have only one 
branch, each doing a small business in the State. 


Number | ; : Reserve fund and| i Dividends.+ 

Year. area: Capital paid up. | pele en Net profits, | ere Ele 

£ | £ e | ¢ | oe ae 
1895 13 19,704,957 4,338,861 750,755 | 540,409 | 2°74 
1900 13 | 16,807,069 4,742,026 | 1,287,408 | 689,969 4°10 
1910-11 | 14 16,193,550 {| 9,292,715 2,085,004 1,297,885 | 801 
1920-21 j 13 27,040,770£ | 17,057,163t | 4,389,157t | 2,735,923 | 10°11 
"1925-26 | 15 47,893,382 31,292,248 6,199,057 4,201,372 | ‘Ald 
1926-27 | 14 50,256,627 | 34,088,603 6,701,708 | 4,410,981 11-06 
1927-28 14 54,781,602 36,866, 228 7,012,143 | 4,898,349 11°10 


} Private trading banks only. 4 Excluding Commonwealth Bank. 

The Commonwealth Bank and the Rural Bank are conducted under the 
auspices of the Federal and State Governments respectively, consequently 
they do not pay dividends. The amount of capital included in respect of the 
Commonwealth Bank in 1928 was £4,842,189, and for the Rural Bank 
£5,817,904, the latter amount being interest-bearing stock and debentures 
issued to the Government Sayings Bank of New South Wales and the 
general public. 

The total paid-up capital has more than doubled since 1921, an additional 
sum of £31,837,233 having been added during the last eight years. The 
increases include the addition of stock and debentures issued by the Rural 
Bank, and the capitalised reserve funds of the Commonwealth Bank. Tha 
reserve funds of the banks have been built up steadily in recent years, and 
have been augmented by £18,650,000 since 1921. 


Liabilities within New South Wales. 

The following statement shows the average liabilities of all the banks 
within New South Wales, exclusive of those to shareholders. From 1921 
to 1928 the interest-bearing. deposits include savings bank deposits in the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. In. consequence of the separation of the 
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Savings Bank department from the general bank in June, 1928, the par- 
ticulars relating thereto are not included in the figures for March quarter, 
1929 :— 


[ 
| Deposits. 
SS ' 
' H 
June | Bank Bearing Interest. Other | 7, 2otal 
tee et eS tohitiding Liabilities. 
la al aaa Not Bearing] _ Total | Liabilities. | ithin N.S.WV. 
Seat Interest. Deposits. |} { 
4 ' Other \ 
Savings | | | 
Bank, | i 
| é 
i } 
! £ | £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
1895* |1,223,864 - '20,406,822 |10,222,437 ; 30,629,259 | 183,929 | 32,037,052 
1900* 1,447,641 | 120,009,081 12,224,510 | 32,233,591 | 288,499 | 33,969,731 
1911 41,819,180 )29,341,683 |25,985,355 | 55,327,038 | 608,941 | 57,755,159 
1921 71,654 | 6,308,826 |48,322,625 |53,044,965 |107,676,416 [3,661,412 |111,409,482 
1926 64,990 | 8,928,872 |62,027,815 159,255,212 130,211,899 '5,332,475 |135,609,364 
1927 64,681 9,890,238 |66,177,679 56,468,226 |132,536,143 5,124,571 137,725,395 
1928 64,398 10,434,395 |72,721,481 55,357,004 |138,512,880 |6,050,474 144,627,752 
1929+ 64,149 | ies 77,368,498 57,486,884 [cet eee peaeenes 143,955,115 
t i 


* December quarter. 


+ March quarter, Commonwealth Savings Bank excluded. 


The decline in the value of bank notes in circulation is the result of their 
replacement by Australian notes. The remarkable growth of deposits 
between 1911 and 1921 was largely due to the war expenditure and increase 
in prices. Since 1921 the rise and fall of deposits have been determined 
mainly by fluctuations in the volume and value of production. The deposits 
include Government deposits which in June quarter, 1928, consisted of 
£4,929,031 at interest and £2,310,119 on current account, and in March 
quarter, 1929, of £5,511,377 and £1,725,814, respectively. 


Assets within New South Wales. 


The following table shows the average assets within New South Wales of © 
all banks operating in the State. Jn order to institute a comparison between 
the figures of the various banks, necessary adjustments have been made by 
excluding from the assets the balances due from branches and agencies 
outside New South Wales :— 


. Advances | Total 
June Coin and Australian (including Landed Other Asaeta 
Quarter Bullion, Notes. Government Property. Assets. within N.S.W. 
Securities), etc. 
i 
£ £ £ £ £ j £ 
1895}| 7,516,278 sae 35,707,153 | 1,919,017 479,881 45,622,329 
19007| 6,126,126 sey 34,385,388 | 1,874,099 650,814 | 43,036,427 
1911 14,524,960 | 1,770,751 | 42,456,515 | 1,871,811 1,282,787 61,906,824 
1921 10,151,949 11,812,417 | 104,709,314 | 2,573,628 3,186,625 | 132,433,933 
1926 | 14,659.610 | 16,114,987*| 123,950,187 | 3,112,343 3,924,044 | 161,761,171 
1927 | 12,243,797 10, 762,818*| 135,439,590 | 3,025,719 4,813,069 j; 166,284,993 
1928 | 12,132,148 | 10,374,870*| 140,690,523 | 2,937,197 4,756,964 | 170,941,702 
1929} 12,087,485 | 15,075,596*| 138,084,605 | 3,065,369 3,917,567 | 172,230,572 
1 


* Includes cash deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by otber banks. 


{ March quarter (Commonwealth Savings Bank excluded), 


+ December Quarter. 


Under the heading “Advances, etc.” are included funds invested in Gov- 


ernment and municipal securities. 


from 1926 to 1928 these amounted 


£26,959,511, 


In June quarter of the successive years 
to £24,425,503, 


and 
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£34,235,388, respectively, and in March quarter, 1929 (after the separation 
of the Commonwealth Savings Bank) to £21,633,084. Corresponding par- 
ticulars for earlier years are not available. 

The decrease in holdings of coin and bullion in 1927 was due to the 
exportation of a large consignment of gold. 

The advances increased rapidly after 1914, owing to inflation of the 
eurrency and rising prices, as many producers and traders required a 
larger accommodation in proportion to the volume of business. In addition 
the banks undertook various forms of advances to meet special emergencies 
arising from war conditions, e.g., assistance to enable customers to invest 
in war loans and advances in connection with the marketing of staple 
products. 

The cash reserves of the banks consist of coin and bullion and Australian 
notes. The amount of coin and bullion held in 1914 was £15,500,000. 
During the war period the banks transferred a large amount of gold to the 
Federal Treasury and rendered assistance to the Government in other ways 
in connection with war loans, ete., receiving in exchange Australian notes, 
or the right to obtain: notes on demand. Under these circuimsianees the 
gold reserve of the banks in New South Wales declined by over £5,000.000, 
and the amount of Australian notes, which before the war had not exceeded 
£2,000,000, increased very rapidly. 

The proportion of reserves which banking institutions should keep con- 
stantly on hand is not fixed by any enactment, and consequently it varies 
considerably. The ratios of coin, bullion, and Australian notes to liabilities 
in New South Wales for various periods from 1895 are shown below :— 


Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and " Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and 
Australian Notes— Hi Australian Notes—- 
\ 
June Quarter. fhm VE ~~ || June Quarter, 
To Deposits To Deposits 
To Total To Total 
he at Call and « bilitiog at Call and 
Liabilities. | Banknotes, Liabilities. Banknotes. 
een | 
percent, «© per cent. ; per cent, per cent. 
1895* | 16°5 34°7 i 1926 i 22°7 519 
| Hq | 
I i 
1900* 180 | 44-8 1927 16°7 40°7 
1911 28:2 | 58°6 1928 15°6 40°6 
1921 19°7 | 41:3 1929+ 18°8 400: 
i 


* Deceinber quarter. + Murch quarter. 

The significance of the ratio of reserves to total liabilities and to deposits 
has been diminished by the steady extension cf banking operations inter- 
state. The location of head offices and the frequent interstate transfers 
of cash to meet fluctuating needs modify conclusions to be drawn from a 
table showing ratios for only one State. 

Furthermore, in making comparisons on ‘the basis of reserves held by the 
banks, it is necessary to take into consideration arrangements made from 
time to time between the authority controlling the Australian note issue 
and the banks, by which the latter were given the right to obtain a certain 
amount of Australian notes on demand. In recent years the cash resources 
available to banks have been really greater than the amount of cash actually. 
held. During the last three years the comparisons have been affected also 
by the central banking operations of the Commonwealth Bank. The trading 
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banks are discontinuing a former practice of holding large amounts of 
Australian notes, but deposit them with the Commonwealth Bank, and that 
institution apparently passes the surplus notes beyond its immediate. 
requirements to the note issue department for cancellation. 


Excluding the figures relating to the Commonwealth Bank the ratio 
of cash reserves to total liabilities during June quarter of the three years 
1926 to 1928 was 20.4 per cent., 17.9 per cent., and 17.3 per cent., respectively, 
and 19.8 in March quarter, 1929. ‘The corresponding ratios to deposits 
at call and bank notes were 46.8 per cent., 42.2 per cent., 42.6 per cent., and 
48.8 per cent. 


Deposits and Advances. 


Under the head of advances are included overdrafts and loans of all kinds, 
notes and bills discounted, sums invested in Government and municipal 
securities and all other debts due to the banks. The bulk of the advances 
are secured by the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over 
which the lending institutions acquire a lien, but the extent to which trade 
bills are discounted is not disclosed. The following table shows the ratio of . 
advances to deposits, and to total assets, at various dates from 1895 :— 


June Quarter. | Deposits. Geaccue Govern: =e : Deposits ne 
t ment Securities). | To Deposits, ;|To Total Assete.| ” se dal 

£ £ | per centy per cent. £5. da 

1893* | 80,629,258 35,707,153 116-6 78:3 24 5 4 
1900*. | 32,233,591 34,385,388 103-2 79-9 23 12 & 
1911 55,327,038 | 42,456,515 | 76°7 68°6 33 5 1E 
1921 | 107,676,416 104,709,314 | 97:2 79°1 51 3 8 
1926 | 130,211,899 123,950,187 95:2 76°6 56 210 
1927 | 182,536,143 | 135,439,590 | 1022 81-4 55.17 & 
1928 | 138,512,880 140,690,523 | 101°6 82°3 BT 4 
1929+ | 134,855,382 138,084,605 102°4 80-2 54.19 0 


* December quarter. + March quarter. 
t Including deposits in. Commonwealth Savings Bank in years.1921 to 1928. 


The deposits shown above include Government deposits, which amounted: 
to £16,375,313 in June quarter, 1926, to £9,507,823 and £7,239,150 in the 
succeeding years, and to £7,237,191 in March quarter, 1929. Between 1924 
and 1928 they include also deposits in the Commonwealth Savings Bank 
incorporated in the accounts of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, viz., 
£8,928,872 in 1926, £9,890,238 in 1927, and £10,434,895 in 1928. 


The advances include amounts invested in Government securities, as. 
shown on page 185. The amount advanced to Governments other than 
amounts for which seeuritics were issucd cannot be stated. Deposits: and 
advances fluctuate from year to year with changes of seasonal and industrial 
conditions. Deposits increased during the recent years under the stimulus ° 
of bountiful production following on favourable seasons. At the same time. © 
an-active investment market and industrial and commercial expansion 
caused: aheavy:demand: for advances. . 
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It is noteworthy that the comparison relates to June quarter for each 
year from 1911 to 1928 and that, owing to the incidence. of shearing and 
harvesting operations, deposits are usually at a maximum and advances at a 
minimum in the first half of the year, 


Banking Statistics in relation to general business activities. 


‘A statement of the liabilities and assets of the trading banks would 
indicate more clearly their relation to general business conditions in 
New South Wales if the particulars of the Commonwealth Bank were 
excluded, on account of the special nature of its activities, ¢g., savings 
bank and Federal Government business, the contrel of ithe note issuc and 
other functions of central bankine. For this purpose the following state- 
ment has been prepared to show the liabilities, exclusive of shareholders’ 
capital, and assets within New South Wales of the trading banks, other 
than the Commonwealth Bank, in June quarter of the four years 1925 to 
1928 and in March quarter, 1929 :— 


Liabilities in New South Wales (excluding Commonwealth Bank). 
i | 


Deposits Bearing Deposits not Bearing i 
Interest. Interest. i Bank |) mote 
June ——.| _ Total Notes | Liabilities 
Quarter i | Deposits. and Other | “iN sw. 
Government.| Other, Govern: | Other, Liabilities. 
ment. ' ; 
\ | 
£ £ ! £ i £ £ £ £ 
1925 | 9,388,218 46,400,631 | 679,550 [45,866,777 102,335,176 | 2,382,071 |104,717,247 
1926 | 8,177,574 |52,265,323 | 813,016 47,686,308 108,942,221 | 2,562,105 |111,504,326 
1927 | 4,703,083 (59,070,042 | 600,303 48,325,414 |112,698,842 | 2,890,296 |115,589,138 
1928 | 4,916,303 ‘65,168,475 825,204. 49,250,191 /120,160,173 


3,168,638 |123,328,811 
1929*| 5,500,552 68,724,340 | 949,107 (1,588,789 126,707,788 | 2,780,845 |129,488,633 

{ 
( P 


* March quarter. 


Assets in New South Wales (excluding Commonwealth Bank). 


7 


Coin, Bullion,: Advanees, etc. | i | 


Australian ! 
Austrailar t 
Notes, and i i i Total 
June ‘ost vari . : ; Landed Other A 
Quarter peal pare Other i Total Property. Assets. Assets in 
wealth Municipal | iN ees Advances, 
Bank, | Securities. | Oe 
: t 5 1 | 
£ | £ | £ £ | £ £ | £ 


1925 [23,645,947 | 7,537,352, 86,598,289 94,135,641 
1926 |22,751,383 9,460,449, 94,464,624 103,925,073 


2,714,704 2,264,317 '122,760,609 
2 
1927 ‘20,683,686 8,820,165;101,808,395 110,628,560 2 
2 
2 
| 


i 

796,691 (2,231,764 |181,704,911 
730,849 3,589,396 |137,632,491 
702,948 (3,963,368 |141,091,000 
828,053 |3,848,895 |154,680,447 


1928 21,361,627 12,703,705 '100,359,352 113,063,057 


1929* 25,657,512 |] een 110,650,271 122,345,987 


? 
? 


* March quarter. 


The statement shows that there has been a fairly steady expansion of non- 
governmental deposits. The increase, exceeding £7,000,000 in each year, has ; 
occurred for the most part in the deposits at interest, which rose by 
£18,800,000 between 1925 and 1928, as compared with an increase of 
£3,400,000 in non-interest bearing deposits. The increases in March quarter, 
1929, as conipared with June quarter, 1928, were £4,140,000 in deposits at 
interest and £2,407,000 in other deposits. 

The amount of advances, apart from public securities, increased in 1926 ~ 
and 1927 as much as the non-governmental deposits. In the following 
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year they declined by £1,450,000, and investments in public securities 
increased by £3,880,000. The increase in public securities was a result of 
the underwriting by the banks of the Federal loan raised at the end of 
1927. This affected the supply of credit for other advances, and at the 
same time the fact that weather conditions in 1927 tended to decrease 
primary production caused the banks to restrict credit so as to discourage 
speculation and extravagance arising from a succession of bountiful 
‘geasons. The distribution in November, 1927, of £8,000,000 to Australian 
woolgrowers in respect of Bawra operations had the effect of increasing 
deposits and lessening the demand for advances. Between June quarter, 
1928, and March quarter, 1929, the amount invested in public securities 
declined by £1,000,000 and other advances increased by £10,000,000. 

The following statement shows the ratio of advances, etc., to deposits and 
to total assets on the basis of the figures in the preceding table, that is 
excluding particulars of the Commonwealth Bank :— 


Ratio of Ratio of 
June Quarter. Advances to Advances to 
Deposits. Total Assets. 
| per cent. per cent. 
1925 wel okay wees Geel 92-0 16-7 
1926 ae ae eee ra 95-4 78:9 
1927 wa. ses oe mI 98-2 80-4 
1928 wee ous vet det 94-1 80-1 
1929—March quarter... oe 96°6 79:1 


‘ Size of Depositors’ Accounts. 


A classification of accounts according to the amount of deposit at or 
about 30th June, 1928, is shown below, the figures being exclusive of par- 
ticulars of the Commonwealth Bank, which are not available. : 


Current Accounts. Fixed Deposit Accounts. | et ee 
Classification. / Amount | | Amount | Amount 
Number. at | Number. | a’ Number. at 
| Credit. | Credit. Credit. 
i i 
£ £ | £ 
£200 and under ...| 189,703 | 8,193,718 | 37,079 | 4,082,549 | 226,782 | 12,276,267 
£201- £500 ...| 22,938 | 7,291,006 | 26,397 9,809,537 | 49,335 | 17,100,543 
£501- £1,000 ...| 9,182 | 6,330,975 | 15,580 | 12,355,932 | 24,762 | 18,686,907 
£1,001— £2,000 ...| 4,205 | 5,801,662 6,668 | 9,981,465 | 10,873 | 15,783,127 
£2,001- £3,000. ...!. 1,241 | 3,009,237 1,756 | 4,532,327 2,997 | 7,541,564 
£3,001- £4,000... 579 | 1,982,251 691 2,524,804 1,270 | 4,507,055 
£4,001- £5,000... 280 | 1,255,801 631 | 3,013,943 91l | 4,269,744 
£5,001-£10,000 __...| 540 | 3,650,020 776 | 5,977,720 1,316 | 9,627,740 
£10,001-£15,000 124 | 13,469,152 143 1,850,783 267 | 3,319,935 | 
£15,001-£20,000 __... | 65 | 1,116,000 79 | 1,494,552 144 | 2,610,552 
Over £20,000 ae 105 | 8,571,232 210 | 13,578,958 315 | 22,150,190 
Total ...| 228,962 | 48,671,054 | 90,010 | 69,202,570 | 318,972. 117,873,624 


Accounts with balances not exceeding £500 represented 86.6 per cent. of 
the total number of accounts and 24.9 per cent. of the deposits. Accounts of 
£2,000 and under represented 98 per cent. of the total accounts and 54 per 
cent. of the deposits, 46 per cent. of the aggregate amount of the deposits 
being held in 2 per cent. of the accounts. Small deposits were more 
numerous in current accounts, as persons wislring to place small sume of 
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‘money at interest generally avail themselves of the facilities. offered: by .the 
‘savings hanks. The number of accounts does not represent the number of 
individual persons who have accounts with the banks. 


The -proportion of accounts and of deposits in each group ere shown 
below :— 


Proportion of Accounts in each |! Proportion of Deposits in each 
Group. Group. 

Clasalfleation. ; ‘ \ 

_ ent ‘Fixed | Current | {Fixed | 
Aeouate,| Depew, | total | <romea, | pont | Tot 

| j 

r cent. | per cent. | per cent. |! per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
-£200 and under ...| 898 | Paya a | ee 59 | 10-4 
£201- £500 ..| 102 293 155 150 142 | 145 
£501~ £1,000 w) 40 173 | 78 130 ; 179 | 159 
£1,001— £2,000 ee 1:8 T4 34 120 | 144 | 13-4 
£2,001~ £3,000 es 5 20 | 9 | 62 | 65 64 
£3,001— £4,000 "2 °8 } “4 4:1 | 3°6 3°8 
£4,001— £5,000 ‘1 am 3 26 | 4:4 36 
£5,001-£10,000 2 9 | *4, 75 | 87 | 8:2 
£10,001-£15,000 se l lj ‘l 3°0 26 2°8 
£15,001-£20,000 oti ‘] 3 | “1 2°2 2°2 22 
Over £20,000 \ {| 176 19°6 18°8 
t+ ; —}———— 

Total .., wee} —100°0 1000 | 1000 || 1000 100°0 100'0 


—n 


Banks’ Exchange Settlement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office was established in Syduey on the 
18th January, 1894, 


Exchanges are effected daily between the metropolitan banks. The 
results of the operations are notified to the secretary of the Banks’ 
Exchange Settlement, who notifies each institution daily of the amount of 
its balance with the “pool.” It is not permissible for the balance of any 
bank to remain below 25 per cent. of the fixed contribution. In the event 
of it reaching this margin, the bank is required to make up the deficiency 
with gold or Australian notes. The Commonwealth Bank Act of 1994 
provided that, after a date to be proclaimed, the exchange balances 
between the banks must be settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the 
Commonwealth Bank. Pending the issue of the proclamation, the banks 
inaugurated the system voluntarily as from 27th April, 1928,.and for this 
purpose established current accounts with the Commonwealth Bank. “The 
daily clearances are still made through the Settlement Office, and the amount 
of the cheques drawn on the Commouwealth Bank is included in the 
exchanges. 

The following tablo shows the growth in the volume of exchanges made 
through the Settlement Office. The figures represent the aggregate value 
of cheques drawn on one bank and paid by another in the metropolitan area 
and the net balances of transactions at country interbank clearings :— 


Year, | .gmpunt ot Hear. [ -gmpautst 

£ \ £ 
1896 117,718,862 1926 954,253, 166 
1901 167,676,707 | 1927 | 1,034,894,890 
1911 304,488,435 i 1928 1,033,511,119 
1921 709,734,554 |; | 
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These exchanges do not represent all the cheque operations of the banks, 
but may be considered an indication of the comparative intensity of busi- 
ness activity from year to year, though their vohune is appreciably affected 
by marked changes in price levels. 

The transactions have grown rapidly. The increase between 1911 and 
1921 was due partly to a rise in price levels, but the volume of business 
also expanded. During the last three years wholesale prices have been 
fairly stable, and the exchanges have been maintained at a high level by 
veason of the large turnover résulting from the sale of primary products 
and transactions in connection with the conversion or redemption of 
Federal loans. 


Interest, Discount, and Exchange Rates. 

The annual rates of interest generally paid by the trading banks on fixed 
deposits since 1921 have been:—4 per cent. for sums deposited for six 
months; 44 per cent. for twelve months, and 5 per cent. for two years. 
Tnder normal conditions the rate of interest paid on fixed deposits is 
uniform for all banks, and discount and overdraft rates fluctuate with 
the interest paid to depositors. 

The interest rates allowed on deposits for twelve months, and charged on 
overdrafts, also the discount and exchange rates at intervals from 1891 to 
1928, were as follow :— 


| Bank Rates of Interest, Bank Discount Rates. | aay Cero ae 

ee ee a eae ee ea 
per cent. per cent. percent. | percent. | percent. | per cent. 

1301 | 4to5h | 9 7 8 1994 to 100 [1004 to 1012 
1901 3 6 to7 | 5 tod | S5hto Gh [99%,, 994)1008,, 100g 
1911 | 3 6 4574 | B ag 6 1,7 [98%,, 99] 99,, 998 
1921 4h 8 “LE Sigad 6 ,.7 |988,, 994 1008,, 1008 
1926 4h 6,8 | 5hy7 6 7 193 ,, 988] 93% ,, 99 
1927 | 4h B98 | Bho Tag OBE 983] 99 ,, 998 
1998 4h 6h, 8 | 6 7 64,7 (938 5, 983] 993 ,, 99% 


The Commonwealth Bank increased its rate for general overdrafts from 
3 per cent. to 7 per cent. as from ist January, 1925, and reduced it to 6% 
per cent. six months later. In the Rural Credits Department the rate for 
advances was reduced from 64 per cent. in 1927 to 6 per cent. in 1928 and to 
54-in 1929. 

Early in the year 1924 the exchange rates on London, which had remained 
constant throughout the preceding year, began to advance rapidly. The 
discount on sixty days’ sight drafts (buying) rose from 47s. 6d. in January, 
1924, to 92s. 6d. in October, when high prices were being realised for staple 
products. Restrictions upon the movement of gold and the relative position 
of the exchanges of other countries prevented the inflow of gold into Aus- 
tralia which otherwise would have been, a natural sequence when the 
exchange rates between Australia and London became so favourable for 

92389—C 
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such importation. In 1925, however, it became practicable to import 
gold, and several large shipments were received from the United States, 
from South Africa, and from London. 

On 29th April, 1925, the Commonwealth Government withdrew the 
embargo on the export of gold, thus restoring the gold standard of 
exchange concurrently with Great Britain, and on 6th May the exchange 
rates quoted by the Australian banks were revised, the discount on sixty 
days’ sight drafts (buying) being reduced to 50s. 

The variations in the rates of exchange, Australia on London since July, 
1926, are shown below. The rates are discounts per £100 except where 


marked par or “p” to indicate premium. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Te 7 weal | 
HERG Hl July. | 5 Aug. 1 Oct. [Pope 27 June. | 25 July.| 7 Nov. | 10 Mar.) 4 Oct. 
| } ! ! 
an { | ! { “* 
Buying— s. d.| s. d.| s. dij s. d. s d.| sd} sd. | sd [| s. d 
T.T. 2 6) par. 5 0! 2 6p 5 Op 7 6p 7 Gpl 10 Op) 10 Op 
O.D. 15 0/12 6;17 6j10 0 7 6 50; 7 6 5 0 5 0 
30 days ...| 25 0/22 6/27 6/20 0/17 6/15 0/17 6/15 0/16 8 
60 ,, 35 0| 32 6/| 387 6: 30 0; 27 6] 25 0O/| 27 6 | 25 0/| 26 3 
90 ,, 45 0|42 6 | 47 6 40 0! 87 6| 35 0| 87 6:35 0/| 36 3 
120 ,, 55 0/52 6 ° 57 6,50 0:47 6! 45 0 7 ae 46 3 
Selling— | j { 
TT. 5 Op 7 6p 2 6p 10 Op 12 6p 15 Op 18 Op 20 Op| 20 Op 
0.D. 2 6| par. | 5 0| 2 6p 5 Op 7 6p 7 6p 12 6p 12 6p 
30 days 10 0| 7 6)12 6) 5 O| 2 6! par. | par. 5 Op; 5 Op 
(60 4, «| 17 6115 0] 20 0/12 6;10 0) 7 6| 7 6] 2 6! 2 B 
I i ' 


p Signiiies premium, otherwise rates ere discounts. 


The rates of exchange Australia on London were raised by 7s. 6d. per cenf. 
in April, 1927, and were maintained at a high level in view of the great 
volume of imports as compared with exports. The margin between the 
buying and selling rates for telegraphic transfers was increased from 5s. per 
cent. to Ts. 6d. in June, 1926, and to 10s. per cent. in March, 1928. 


The Commonwealth Bank cf Australia. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established under an Act 
passed by the Federal Government in 1911, and amended in 1914, 1920, 1924, 
1925, and 1927. The bank commenced operations on 15th July, 1912, by 
opening a savings bank department. Ordinary banking business was com- 
menced on 20th January, 1918. The head office is in Sydney, and branches 
have been established in the principal cities and towns of Australia, in 
London, and in the territory of New Guinea. 

The Commonwealth Government is responsible for the payment of all 
moneys due by the bank, and debts due to the bank by other banks have 
the same priority as debts due to the Commonwealth. The affairs of the 
bank are subject to inspection and audit by the Auditor-General of the 
Commonwealth. The bank is authorised to conduct general banking 
business, to exercise the functions of an ordinary bank of issue, and, with 
the approval of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, it may take over the 
business of banking corporations. Since 1920 the control of the Australian 
note issue has been one of the functions of a separate department of the 
Commonwealth Bank. The Savings Bank Department was separated from 
the bank in June, 1928, and it is managed by a Commission of three 
persons, one being a director of the Commonwealth Bank. Further details 
regarding the Commonwealth Savings Bank thus established are stated on 
page 199. 
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The scope of the bank’s operations is being enlarged as a result of the 
amending Act of 1924, with the object of making it a central bank. An 
importaut amendment lies in the change of management, entrusted pre- 
viously to a governor. Under the new arrangement, the institution is con- 
trolled by a Board of Directors, composed of the Governor of the Bank, the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth Treasury, and six other directors with 
experience in agriculture, commerce, finance, or industry. The last-men- 
tioned arc appointed by the Governor-General for terms ranging, in the 
i@ase of the first appointments, from two to seven years, so that one will 
retire in each year, but will be eligible for reappointment. Subsequent 
appointments will be for seven years. The Governor of the Bank is its chief 
executive officer and is appointed for a term of seven years, with eligibility 
for reappointment. A Board of Advice in London, consisting of three 
members selected by the Board of Directors, exercises such powers as the 
latter delegates to it. A director or officer of any other bank may not be 
appointed as a director of the bank nor as a member of the London 
Board. 

The Board of Directors may be authorised by proclamation to fix and 
publish the rate at which it will discount and rediscount bills of exchange. 
The settlement of balances between the banks trading in Australia is 
conducted by means of cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank and 
for this purpose the other banks kecp funds with the Commonwealth Bank. 

The capital of the Bank is limited to £20,000,000, consisting of £4,000,000 
from accumulated profits, a sum not exceeding £6,000,000 which the Federal 
Treasurer is authorised to borrow, and such sum as may be raised by the 
sale and issue of debentures up to £10,000,000. The Bank will pay the 
interest on any loan raised for its purposes. It has not yet exercised its 
authority to issue debentures. 

Of the net profits of the Bank—except those of the Note Issue and the 
Rural Credits Departments—half are payable to the Bank reserve fund and 
half to the National Debt Sinking Fund. Three-fourths of the annual 
profits from the Note Issue Department are paid to the Commonwealth 
Treasury and one-fourth to the capital account of the Rural Credits 
Department, the limit of these latter payments being £2,000,000. The 
aggregate profits to 80th June, 1928, excluding the Note Issue Depart- 
ment, amounted to £6,766,415, which have been distributed as follows :— 
‘General Bank, capital account £4,000,000, and Reserve Fund, £389,278; 
Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund, £80,633, and Development Fund 
£30,633; Savings Bank Reserve Fund, £1,165,295; and National Debt 
Sinking Fund, £1,150,581. Up to 30th June, 1928, an aggregate amount 
of £842,189 had been paid to the Rural Credits Department capital account 
from the profits of the Note Issue Department. 

The Rural Credits Department was established towards the end of 
1925 to assist the marketing of products of the rural industries. This 
department may make advances upon the security of primary produce, 
viz., wool, grain, butter, cheese, fruits, hops, cotton, sugar, and any other 
produce as may be prescribed. The advance may not be for a period of more 
than one year. The advances may be made upon the security of primary 
produce to the general banking section of the Commonwealth Bank, to 
other banks, to co-operative associations, and to such other bodies as may 
be specified by proclamation. In lieu of making advances the department 
may discount bills secured upon primary produce on behalf of any of these 
institutions. 

Capital for the Rural Credits Department was provided from the profits of 
the note issue, as already indicated, and additional capital may be provided 
by loans from the Federal Government up to a limit of £3,000,000, The 
Commonwealth Bank may raise further funds for the department by 
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issuing debentures up to an amount not exceeding the greater of the 
following, viz., (a) advances on primary produce out tstanding at the date 
of the issue of the debentures; oz (5) four times the sum of (1) ov tstand- 


ing loans to the department from the Federal Government, (i) moneys 
received from the profits of the note issue, (ii1) the eredit balance of the 
Dp riment Reserve F Fund. Thé dates for the redemption 


. s practicable, with the dates 
de. Tn Baton a, the general banking 
Rank may make gs to the Rural 
and subject os sueh terms and ¢ondi- 
i f the Reral Credits 

other than loans 
and secondly, for 
ts are payable 
dund to be used, at 

7) 


Credits 
tions as 11 


CG UE 
f 


ovion of primary 


ts 199 8. The ees 
they do not include 


sone Quarter. 


| March 
Particulars. } 7 | Quarter. 
| 4926 | 19a. 1923, | 1920." 
Liabilities— | £ £ £ £ 
Deposits at interest— 
Savings Department . 1 8,928,872 | 9,880,238 10,434,395 oy 
Government ... xa 25,444 | 13,832 12,728 10,825 
Ordinary ss wi 1,559,474 2.390,722 2,623,975 3,132,781 
Deposits not bearing interest-— | : 
Government ... zen 7.859.279 ; 4,190,605 1,484,915 | 776,707 
Ordinary Bee 8,896,609 | 3,851,60£. 3,796,694 | 4,227,281 
Total deposits w. 23,269, 678 | | 4a 887,301 | 18,352,707 8,147,594 
Other abilities wie as 2,835,360 | 2,298,956 | 2,946,234. 6,318,888 


| | 
Total Liabilitios ass we, 24,105,038 | 22,136,257 21,298,941 14,466,482 


! 


Asscts—— | 
Coin and Bullion Sas : 204,358 | 147,349 | 181,567 
Australien Notes 2,118,571 | 998,042 , 1,323,952 


Advances, etc. 


30 | 6.671,684 | 6,095,783 5,801,250 
Government Seour ities : 


18,139,346 j; 21,531,683 9,937,368 


Landed Property .. «+ 495.04 | 294,870 | 284,249 237,316 
Other Assets 0 oes | 1,692,280 | 1,223,673 793,596 68,672 
Total Assets ee -| 30,056,260 | 28,652,502 | 29,850,702 | 17,550,125 


* Excluding particulars of Commonwealth Savings Bank, 


The liabilities classified as “ other ” in the table consist for the most part. 
of amounts deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by the trading banks in 
connection with the clearing transactions. 


The total liabilities and assets of the bank in New South Wales and else- 
where at 30th June, 1913, amounted to £5,055,882. At 31st December, 1928, 
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the labilities and assets of the general bank and rural credits departments 
amounted to £48,294,014, those of the Note Issue Department to £48,698,227, 
and those of the Savings Bank to £51,058,040. 


Savings Bangs. 

Savings bank business in New South Wales is conducted by the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of New South Wales, and by the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank, and extensive use is made of the facilities offered for the accumulation 
of small sums on which interest is paid. 


Under reeiprocal arrangements, transfers may be made on beliaif of 
depositors between the banks and. similar institutions in cther States of 
the Commonwealth and the Post Office Savings Banks of the United King- 
dom and New Zeeland. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 1872 to 1923. 
(Ratio Graph.) 


60 pet 2 ie yaetych —_e eps SAaLaRINAee Shueanancel ae aoe, 


t ~ 


440 ar eee z i { 


120 ane a 


10 


q 
-Number of Depositors.. 
Amount. on. Deposit..: 
Average. Amount per deposi 
Average Deposit per head }j... 
of population. 


e 4 ok 


1972 t875 1680 WBS 18YO ABN. GO USGS IG” “StS "1920 wes 1928 
The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 depositors, £1,000,600 of deposits, 

£1 of average amount per depositor, aud £1 of average deposit per head of population. 

The diagram is a ratio graph, and, the vertical scale being logarithmic, the rise or tall of 

each eusve represents the percentage of change. Equal distanges on the scale represent 

the same percentage of change, and when the curves run parallel, they indicate an 
inerease or decrease in equal proportion, irrespective of absolute numbers, Actual 

values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


The following statement shows. the number of accounts and the. amount 
of deposits in the State and Commonwealth savings banks in New South 
Wales at the end of various years. The figures exclude School] Savings Bank 
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accounts, which numbered 78,205, with credit balances of £100,987 at 80th 
June, 1927, and 92,772 aecounts with £133,876 at credit at 30th June, 
1928 :-— 


Savings Bank Deposits. 
At 30th 


June. Aceounte,. = a Ce ee aes ft es j Per head of 
: sommion- H 
State Bank, | woaith Bank. | Total, i Per Account Population. 
b a 2 : 
H 
| No. £ | £ | £ £s da. | £58. d, 
1880* 61,531 2,075,856 a 2,075,856 3314 9 | 217 0 


1890" 143,826 4,730,469 4,730,469 32 17 10 4 5 10 


19¢0* 282,643 | 10,901,382 10,901,582 ; 381] 5 8 2 4 
1910* 78,006 | 20,823,764 | Aa | 20,823,764 43.11 3 ) 1218 0 


192) | 1,126,157 | 50,802,137 | 6,592,304 | 57,394,441 5019 4 : 27 5 8 


1926 | 1,446,432 | 64,806,726 | 9,436,386 | 73,743,112 50.19 8 3115 11 


1927 | 1,528,287 | 67,757,101 | 10,493,644 | 78,250,745 51 4 0 3219 9 


1928 | 1,597,318 | 70,557,596 } 10,974,932 | 81,532,528 51 O11 | 8312 6 


1929F| 1,652,576 70,713,508 | 12,299,481 | $2,012,984 | 49132 7 : 38°67 ~«1 
t A 


\ 
i H 
U 


oe =e 


* As at Slst December.  f As at 3lst March. 

In 1926-27 a sum of £2,701,016 was added as interest to depositors’ 
accounts by the banks, and the net increase in the amount at depositors’ 
eredit was £4,507,633. In 1927-28 interest amounted to £2,840,381 and the 
net increase to £3,243,135, 

The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as a 
certain amount of duplication is caused by persons having deposits in both 
banks, and by the inclusion of joint accounts and accounts of societies, 
trusts, etc., whose members have personal accounts also, , 

It is apparent that a large and increasing proportion of the people practise 
thrift through the medium of the savings banks. The aggregate amount of 
deposits has increased very rapidly, the increase in the five years ended 
80th June, 1928, being £17,170,000. Notwithstanding the inflation of the 
currency, the average amount per account has not varied greatly since 1910. 


The Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. 

An institution named the Savings Bank of New South Wales was 
established in 1832 under the control of trustees nominated by the 
Government. This bank continued in operation until absorbed by the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales in 1914. 

The Government Savings Bank of New South Wales was established in 
1871 as a post office savings bank under the control of the Postmaster- 
General cf New South Wales. In 1901, when the Postal department was 
transferred to the Commonwealth, the control of the bank was vested in 
the State Treasurer, and in 1907 it was placed under the control of three 
commissioners. By agreement with the Commonwealth the agencies. of 
the bank were retained at post offices until the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth Savings Bank in 1912. In that year separate branches and 
agencies were opened by tlie Government Savings Bank throughout New 
South Wales. 
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The scope of the bank was enlarged by the addition of an Advances to 
Settlers Department in 1907, to take over the functions of the Advances 
to Settlers Board. This department was merged into the Rural Bank in 
1921, In 1914 the Advances for Homes Department was created, and in 
1925 the administration of the outstanding loans of the Government 
Housing Department was transferred to the Bank. In 1910 a Closer 
Settlement Promotion Department was opened in the bank to finance in- 
tending settlers out of the proceeds of debentures issued under Government 
guarantee by the bank. These activities were amalgamated with other closer 
settlement operations under the control of the Lands Department on 1st 
July, 1919. 


Savings Bank Pepartment. 


In the Savings Bank Department deposits of one shilling upwards are 
received, and interest is paid on the minimum monthly balances. From 
ist July, 1920, to 30th September, 1928, interest was calculated at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum on balances up to £500, and 84 per cent, on 
any excess up to £1,000 on personal accounts. The rates of interest paid 
on accounts of institutions not carried on for profit were 4 per cent. up 
to £1,000 and 38% per cent. beyond that limit. Since Ist October, 1928, 
the rates have been 4 per cent. up to £1,000 on personal and trust accounts, 
and on municipal and shire accounts, other than sinking funds; and 
4 per cent. on total balances in respect of the sinking funds of municipali- 
ties and shires, and on accounts of institutions uot conducted for profit. 


The Commissioners are required by law to hold 20 per cent. of the 
deposits at call or short notice. 

The balance-sheet at 80th June, 1928, showing how the funds were held, 
is as follows:— 


Liabilities, £ Assets, £ 
Depositors’ Balances ... s =©70,691,472 || Cash ... de es ee =: 1, 998,318 
Reserve Fund ... ne +» 1,250,000 || Deposits at Call awe .. 2,719,099 
Profit and Loss Account ... 34,376 || Fixed Deposits iat .. 13,568,690 
ther Liabilities ioe os 999,653 || Government Sccurities— 

Sas Bieri eee ater a ce ay SOLENT 
Commonweaith ... we = - 2,290,567 

Municipal Council Loans .., 2,873,547 

Rural Bank Stoek ... we = 4,675,084 


Advances for Homes Stock .. 9,019,217 
Loans on Mortgage and Con- 


tracts of Sale a ee. = -2,724,077 

| Bank Premises see .» 1,840,000 

|| Other Assets ... ae vas 251,201 

Total... «. £72,975,501 Total... oe £72,975,501 


Approximately 25 per cent. of the assets of the bank consisted of cash 
and ‘bank and Treasury deposits, 56 per cent. comprised Government and 
Municipal securities, 6 per cent. were used in the Rural Bank Department, 
and 12 per cent. in the Advances for Homes Department. 

The gross earnings of the Savings Bank Department for the year ended 
80th June, 1928, were £3,359,182, of which £2,500,402 were credited as 
interest to depositors’ accounts, and £446,970 were absorbed as expenses 
of management. The net profits for the year were £411,810. 
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At 30th Tunc, 1928, there were 184 branches and 607 agencies ofthe bank, 
and the classification of depositors’ balances at that date was :— 


Deposit Series. i Accounts. eae 

No. £ 
Under £1*  .., sis ae wel 259,165. | 48,361 
£1 to £19 tis a6 ave Pre 590,957 | 2,535,438 
£20 to £99... ia ee act 216,823 10,475,363 
£100 t0 499 0. eee wel 157,570 , 85,042,100 
£500 to £749 ... wee wel za 21,839 | 12,746,559 
£750 to £999 ... ide on dat 5,755 4,981,587 
£1,000 and over ‘is ‘vee vel 4,048 4,728,188 
Total... ue weet 1,258,157 70,557,596 
School Savings Banks sisi 92,772 133,876 


4Inoperative and non-interest bearing. 
Rurai Bank Department. 
An account of the origin and operations of the Rural Bank is given in 
the chapter “Rural Settlement,” of this Year Book. 
The Rural Bank receives fixed deposits as well as deposits at current 
account operated on by chequ e and subject to the usual trading bank con- 
ditions. Advances are made to persons engaged in pri 7 ailusitics by 
way of overdraft, loans repayable hy instalment and fixed loans for limited 
terms. 


The balance-sheet of the Rur al Bank at 30th June, 1928, Was i— 


Liabilities, £ | Assets, £ 
if 


Inscribed Stock isgued to Sav- Sra tas “a “a nee 156,472 


ings Bank ... 4,675,084 | Investments— 
Rural Bank Stock and ‘Deben- 1 Government Securities ... 359,668 

tures, ete.* ... 1,142,870 . Fixed Deposits... ae 927,950 
Deposits and Other ui itics ' Advances— 

to Customers a we. 7,902,347 | Long Term and Fixed ... 5,759,410 
Reserve Fund .. : 417,097 || Overdrafte Ses .. = 6,098,405 
Balances due to other Banks .. 108,186: || Other debts of Customers ... 195,417 


Due by other Departments .. 748,212 


i 


Total tas oe. £14,245,534 | Total tee «+. £14,245, 534 


* Special Ioan raised for Rural Bank. 


The items shown above, with the exception of inscribed stock issued to 
the Savings Bank, and Tre easury stock, are included in the particulars of 
trading banks published on page 185 e# seq. 

The net profit for the year was £68,172, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund. 


Advances for Bomes Department. 


‘An account of the cperations of the Advances for Homes Department 
appears in the chapter “ Social Condition” of this Year Book. 

The Department does not receive deposits, and its funds have been obtained 
mainly by loan from the Savings Bank Department. and by the issue of 
a special Treasury loan. In the latter part of the year 1928 arrangements 
were made to authorise the Commissioners to obtain advances from the 
Housing Fund constituted by the Commonwealth Government. 
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The balance-sheet at 30th June, 1928, was as follows :— 


_ 


Liabilities, i Assets. 


| [ 
| £ oy £ 
Inseribed Stock issued to Sav-| | Loans for Homes... | 10,466,393 
ings Bank ... She ww) 9,019,217 I Invested in Government Se-| 


*Treasury Stock, ete. «| 1,125,070 || curities .. 4 362,739 

Liability” to Borrowers a "262,805 : Cash on hand an nd at Bankers 3,200 

Reserve Fund... on 4) 439,151 f Due by other Departments 13,911 
i——__— lj = = 

Tota 4. £i 10,846,243 Total... £) 10,846,243 


i 
‘| 
* First Homes Loan, 


—_ 


. fe 


The net balance of profit in 1927-28 was £82,291, which was transferred 
to reserve fund. 

The Government Housing Department of the bank was created in terms 
of the Housing (Ame dment) Act of 1924, which provided for the aboli- 
tion of the Housing Board, whose operations are described in the chapter 
of this volume entitled “ Social Condition,” and for the transfer to’ the Com- 
missioners of the Savings Bank of properties subject to agreement for 
sale and securities for advances under the Housing Act. At 80th June, 
1928, the number of loans current was $01 and the amount of principal 

outstanding £562,470. 

The following statement shows the growth of loans current in each depart- 
ment’ of a e ban kk Im recent i years, excluding from account Government and 


| Total Loans 


Rural Bank, | Advances ri Government | administered 
80th Tune. | pe | aot “Housing by Govern- 
taAEs Platt Loon | Overdrafts. | He Mi Re Department. pee 
e | ¢g | ¢ £ em 
1924. 2,198,824 5,528,744 | 2,144,333 ! 6,042,697 sig , 15,912,598 | 
1925 2,179,456 | 5,721,678 2,930,915) 7,145,187 262,916 , 18,140,152 
1926 2,185,806 | 5,661,868 | 3,618,597 | 8,288,940 616,717 : 20,316,928 
1927 2,361,905 | 5,783,776 | 4,746,220 0,244,999 587,518 22,727,418 
192 2,724,077 | 5,759,410 | 6,098,405 | 10,431,837 | 562,470 : 25,576,199 
J 


* Excluding neatned interest, 


Commonwealth Savings Bank. 
g 


The Savings Bank Departme nt of the Commonwealth Bank was opened 
on 15th July, 1912, and its business has. been transacted at all branches of 
the Commonwealth Bank as well as at numerous post offices and agencies. 
Legislation was passed in 1927 and proclaimed on 9th June, 1928, for the 
purpose of establishing this department of the Commonwealth Bank as a 
separate institution—the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. It 
is controlled by a commission consisting of a chief commissioner and. 

‘two other persons, and its funds are available for long-term investnients, 
e.g., loans on the security of land, advances for. homes or for warehouses: 
and stores for primary products, in debentures of the Rural Credits Depart- 
tient of the Commonwealth Bank and on fixed deposits with the Common- 
wealth Bank. One member of the Savings Bank Commission is a director 
of the Commonwealth Bank nominated by the Board of Directors. This 
facilitates co-operation between the two institutions. and and enables the 
Commission to obtain the advice of the Board of Directors regarding the 
investment of the savings banks funds. 
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Deposits are received in sums of one shilling or more, and interest has 
been allowed on the minimum monthly balances at the rate of 34 per 
cent. per annum up to £1,000 and at 3 per cent. for an additional £300 on 
personal accounts, and at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum on the whole 
credit balance of bodies such as friendly societies not operating for 
profit. On 1st October, 1928, the rate on personal accounts up to £500, 
and on the deposits of friendly sccieties, ete., was raised to 4 per cent. 
The growth of deposits since 1921 is shown in the table on a previous 
page. 

The total liabilities of the Commonwealth Savings Bank at 30th June, 
1928, amounted to £50,001,529, including reserve fund £1,165,295, and 
depositors’ balances £48,124,152. The assets consisted of Government and 
other public securities £43,833,009, fixed deposits £2,149,000; coin and cash 
balances, £3,093,586; other, £925,934. 


Similar particulars at 3lst December, 1928, were as follows :— 


Liabilities, 1 Assets. 
£ | £ 
Depositors’ Balances... 49,376,915 | Coin and Cash Balances.. 3,265,171 
Reserve Fund .. 1,229,953 | Fixed Deposits ... ... 1,687,000 


Other Liabilities ... 451,172 | Government and other 
Public Securities ... 45,243,002 
Other Assets 9... wu 862,867 


Total £51,058,040 | £51,058,040 


Savings’ Bank Deposits 


The number cf aces in savings banks in 


eacn State of Aust 5 Yh June 28, are shown in: the following 
table. Tne 1S slusive of the $ oi and Penny Saving Banks +-— 
os 
| 
State. i | 
; £240: £84 
48 6 5 8818 4 
| #8 8 7 | 389 610 
Queensland cr a | 5018 8 25 11 8 
South Austratia,.. ne $7 0 6 43 8 6 
Western Australia, His 32 4056 | 2612 8 
Tasmania... is ie 7 35 19 3 | 26 4 10 
Northern Territory ve) 4718 0 | 6 44 
Federal Ca Ter riitory| | 2916 1 | 29 5 1 
— heat a —— 
Total... maa 45 18 5 BL 4 10 
| 


The amount on deposit i in the savings banks in New South Wales was far 
in excess of that in any other Sta te, but the average per account was 
excecded in @acensland (where only cue savings bank is in operation), and 
the amount per head of population in South Australia and in Victoria. In 
comparison Sri the figures for the previous year there was an increase of 

£10,608,000 in the savings bank deposits in Australia, the increase in New 
South W. ales being £8,480,000. 
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Deposits in all Banks in New South Wales. 

in June, 1927, the net amount of deposits at credit of private and public 
accounts in the savings and the trading banks in New South Wales was 
£189,208,089, or £79 15s. 2d. per head of population after deducting from 
the combined totals a sum of £11,693,561 deposited with trading banks 
by the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. A similar deduc- 
tion amounted to £10,575,717 in June, 1928, when the net amount of 
deposits was £199,035,296, or £82 1s. 9d. per head. The figures for the 
savings banks in the following table represent the deposits on 80th June 
‘in each year, and those for the trading banks are the averages of the 
June quarter :— 


Net Deposits bearing Interest, All Deposits, 
: Be ae 5 a _| Net Deposits | 
June - not bearing 
avings Trading Interest.* Per head of 
Banks. Banks.* Total. Total, Population. 
} 
£ £ £ £ £ £s d. 


1924 | 66,162,054 | 43,748,948 | 109,911,002] 52,514,431+) 162,425,4931/ 7218 0 
1925 | 69,149,433 | 48,628,465 | 117,777,898 | 54,466,766+| 172,244,664+, 7515 6 
1926 | 73,743,112 | 52,148,006 | 125,891,118 | 58,135,342 | 184,026,450 | 79 6 10 
1927 | 78,250,745 | 55,888,031 | 134,138,776 | 55,064,313 | 189,203,089 | 79 15 2 
1928 | 81,532,528 | 63,483,867 | 145,016,395 | 54,018,901 | 199,035,296 | 82 1 9 


* Excluding deposits lodged by Savings Bank of New South Wales in Trading Banks. + Approximate. 


In addition there were deposits by children in the School Savings Bank 

which amounted to £100,978 at 80th June, 1927, and to £183,786 at 30th 
June, 1928. 
- The amounts of interest-bearing deposits in the trading banks shown 
above differ from the figures in preceding tables, which include the savings 
deposits in the Commonwealth Bank and the deposits of the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales in the trading banks. 


INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 

The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, the amending Acts of 
1900, 1906, and 1907, the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, and the 
Companies (Registration of Securities) Act, 1918, providing for the regis- 
tration of debentures issued by companies. These enactments follow 
the general provisions of Imperial Acts relating to companies, with varia- 
tions embodying the results of local experience. 

The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than. 
ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, 
or incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter, or by letters 
patent, or as a no-liability company. 

The liability of members of a company may be limited by shares or by 
guarantee, or it may be unlimited. Under certain conditions associations 
formed for the purpose of promoting commerce, art, science, religion, 
charity, or other useful object, may be registered with limited liability. 
Special provision is made to regulate the formation of no-liability mining 
companies, and the liability of members for calls and for contributions to 
meet debts and liabilities in the event of winding-up ceases upon registra- 
tion, shares upon which calls are unpaid being forfeited. 

Local limited companies (i.e., those whose original registration is in New 
South Wales) are required to file an annual summary statement of theit 
capital, and a list of shareholders with the amount of their shares, besides an 
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a association and amend- 
cation of their registered 
no- ee mining com- 
vation is.out- 
e-shect and a 
f the ey 
y South 


x 
and 


quinguennial pe 


yaies 


ds repres senting the a annual eee —_— 


ited Comps | No-Liability Mining Companies. 
! | ; ‘ = : Tacreases of 
| bal, Aeow Companies. Capital. 
\ { 
~ a | Nominal 
No No. | | Amount. 
; | Repeal 
| & /_#£ 
i6 13 | 483,980 i 35 ,766; 5 | 24,175 
38 | 93] 1,010,710] 45 | 112] 7 | 29,68 
2 5 | § 3,468, 139 20 | O17) 3) 381,895 
Vy 3 | 3,6 14] 284,971 | 1 | 11,400 
i oi 6 | i 16 ; 278,850 | 3 | 16,690 
i 4 5! 27 | 499,150 1} 5,000 
3 pe § | 485,500 ; fala 
4 128 28! 719,600 2 et ane 
| 


* Average per annuum, 


a 
a 


of limited companies in active existence in New South 


Bh ot y hich Byrd k svere loeal and 8S7 were 
eve were regis tered 3800 
ond rosolutions in respect of local co: sapanies 

Between 1901 and 1915 there was a steady increase in the promotion of 
limited companies, prine pally joint- stock companies, and a large amount of 
capital was invest eat in the expansion of existing enterprises, especially in 
the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the war. In 1915 and 
1816 ¢ TARE ftorer ; ae under ae War 


a 


nominal capital of 
ze capital, eg., one 
3 the registrations 
3,000,000 and six others 


with gate neimnalc eapital was £2,250,000 


above 1 926, 

Da ; 1914 to 1820 the number of foreign companics regis- 
tered » vorage, about 56 per annum. The number registered in 
each of ht years was as follows:— 


Nominal 
No. Capital. 
& 


1925 see «a.» 78 94,833,857 
1926 wwe we 83 = 17,752,806 
1927 aoe we 69 = 15,192,065 
1928 ene « 81 10,849,780 


3s for ar 1 
inal capital of £75,000,000, 
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press 
Co-operative effort for production is a promincut feature of 
industry, most of the butter factories being organised on a co-c erative 
basis, but numerous societies of this class and other organisations of pro- 
t Las) 
ducers have been registered under the Companies Act. 
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The following table shows particulars relating to various classes of eo- 
operative societies, other than building societies, in the year 1927-28. 


= Number 

Number oe = Amount of Surplus 

Type of Society. at 80th June, Supplying | Number of |op ore Capital d 
aera ea pgm| Returns for | Members, SAgre Capital 5 and 

| a 

| ae eee: 
Rural .., ass See vei 102 81 23,487 | 385,488 302,954 
Trading as she | 66 45 57,775 | 977,627 | 444,469 
Community Settlement t 1 310 | 6uQ | (—) 266 
Community Advancement ...! 14 1] 703 | 2,433 2,759 
Investment ea ai 3 3 1,182 | 30,323 | 1,353 

j | ua 

Total ... evel i86 141 83,457 | 1,397,063 | 751,269 


The difference between the number of societies in existence at the end 
of the year and the number of returns received represents mainly societies 
registered during the year or in Hquidation, From these returns were not 


due. 


Further details regarding the co-operative movement are set forth in the 
chapters of this book relating to agriculture, the dairying industry, and 


rural settlement. 


years are given in the fo 


Trading Societies, 
The transactions of co-operative trading societies during the last five 


owing table :— 


f ? 
Particulars. 1923, | 1924-95, | 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28, 
i | i 
Number of Societies ,, a 91: 53 57 a8 66 
sy Returns a 49) 40 46 | 51 45 
Number of Members .,, a 50,418 | 45,197 51,649 54,610 57,775 
Liabilities — # | £ £ z. 
Share Capital ve ane} 563,162 | 643,609 } 781,002} 868,395 | 977,627 
Reserves and Net Profits ., 283,732 | 323,904 366,882 435,315 444,469 
Other Liabilities 279,490 | 241,725 | 277,685 | 367,388 365,696 
Total Liabilities £' 1,126,384, 1,20 | 569 | 1,671,008 | 1,787,792 
Assets— | i 
Freehold, Plant, ete, 344,121 373,053 | 428,876 | 718,160 | 804,211 
Stock ... ror owe 452,936 468,041 445,582 490,703 501 190 
Other Assets... ee 329,327 368,144 561,111 462,235 482,391 
Total Assets £! 3,126,584 | 1,209,238 | 1,435,569 | 1,671,098 | 1,787,792 
2 : os | —— i 
{ i 
Value of Stocks at beginning of} : 
year... ; w-| 470,007 | 442,605 | 445,709 | 449,138 | 481,995 
Purchases ise 2e3 +; 2,727,781 | 2,888,321 | 2,658,153 | 2,772,388 | 2,851,771 
Expenses, Interest, ete. a 883,321 476,54) $51,222 | 593,051 870,236 
Balance of Surplus on trade of i 
year... xa ves ve! 380,734 367,23) 366,412 411,214 408,274 
Total .. 44. £) 3,961,843 | 4,144,608 | 4,021,496 | 4,227,783 | 4,412,276 
Sales, etc. vee mt ...| 3,468,870 | 3,629,441 | 3,520,904 | 3,680,785 | 3,840,014 
Discounts, etc. ... iy wf 40,037 47,216; 55,010 56,295 71,072 
Value of Stocks at end of year) 452,93 465,041 445,582 490,703 501,190 
Total... .. -£) 3,961,843 | 4,144,698 4,021,496 | 4,227,788 | 4,412,276 
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The trading societies are mainly consumers’ distributive societies organised 
on the Rochdale plan of “ dividend upon purchase,” conducting retail stores. 
They buy their supplies largely from a wholesale co-operative society with 
which a considerable number of them are affiliated. ‘The societies have 
met with success in the Newcastle and other mining districts, and to 8 
limited extent in other centres where large numbers of industrial workers 
reside. 

The apparent decrease in the number of socicties in 1924-25 was due 
to the deregistration of a considerable number which had been defunct 
for a number of years. 

Rural Secieties. 

There were 102 rural societies at 30th June, 1928. Their objects 
covered a variety of activities, including the manufacture and distribution 
of butter, cheese and bacon, the packing and marketing of fruit, and the 
purchase of poultry feed or general requisites. 

Returns were received from cighty-one of those societies in respect of 


their operations during 1927-28, and from the final aceounts the following 
statement has been prepared :— 


Dr. £ pp On £ 
Stock at beginning of year .... 215,734 | Proceeds of products sol wee 5,652,472 
Manufacturing charges ... .. 410,873 | Otherincome ... evi vee 48,758 
Expenses . ae nee . 462,464 | Stocks at close of year... ve =: 299,401 
Interest paid =... aes ase 18,522 ¢ 
Payments to suppliers ... see 4,798,580 | 
Surplus... ae es wea $9,458 

pa Sirens cee ee eee 
Total es ... 6,000,631 | Total seo vee 


. 6,000,631 
n tho last 
1 to cover 
OF 
the Co- 


A statement of the | 
four years is 
earlier yea 
the mo: 
operatic 
AS comp 


Assets 
Land, B 872,623 
Stock 299,404 
Othor A | 490,403 


Investment 
investment societies, viz., two which are formed during 
1923 amon employees of the Australian Gas Light Company and one 
formed in 1 by employces of the City of Newcastle Gas and Coke Works. 
The object of these societics is to purchase shares in the respective com- 
panies by weans of periodical subscriptions from the members, These 


There ate 
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shares are transferred to the names of individual shareholders when the 
contributions to their credit amount to the market value of the shares, 
At the middle of 1928 the amount of members’ share capital was £30,823, 
and shares to the value of £30,250 were held in public companies, 


Permanent Building Societies. 
The aggregate liabilities and assets of permanent building gocietiag ity 
the last five yearg are shown in the following statement :— 


Particulars, 1923, 1924-25, | 1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28, 
4) i : | 
i | 

Number of Sosicties a! 7 7 | 7 7 7 

; ae a 

Liabilities— | £ | £ £ | £ 
Deposits... er H 550,116 ; 540,658 | 567,111 | 588,366 
Share Capital : 401,277 | 417,652 | 435,310 | 473,680 


Reserves and net profits | 209,571 | 280,199 | 313,769 | 320,185 
Other Liabilities 19,069 40,002 | 19,943 | 25,259 
Total. ..°1,201,407 |1,240,0383 T27s,308 11,356,133 1,407,493 


As setg— | | | 
Advances 4 .,..1,040,854 /1,080,494 |1,114,144 1,156,968 |1,203, 928 
Other Assets... 160,643 | 159,580 | '164°361 | 199,765 | 303,565 
Total... £21,407 1,240,088 1,278,505 /1,356, 133 {1,407,403 


The income during the year 1927-28 amounted to £124,262, of which the 
largest item was interest, £107,731, and the xpenditure, which amounted to 
£116,788, included £83,451 paid as dividend on shares and interest on 


deposits and as bonuses, Management expenses and taxes amounted to. 
£33,887, 
Starr-Bowkett and other Terminating Building Societies. 

Starr-Bowkett building societics are terminating societies, in which the 
rights of members to appropriation are determined by ballot or by sale. 
The usual procedure is that the member pays a subscription of 6d. per share 
per week for 15 years, or in some cases unti] the last appropriation is made, 
and is entitled to a loan of £356 in respect of each share held by him, Loans. 
are repayable by instalments spread over 1¢ to 124 years without interest. 
The duration of socicties varies, but frequently over 20 years elapse before 
the last loan is made. When an advance has been made to all members re- 
maining in the society the process of winding-up commences and share 
capital is repaid as repayments in respect of loans aceumulate. The life- 
time of a society of this type often extends to about 28 years. Particulars 
yelating to their operations during the last five years are shown below :—- 


| 


Particulars, | 1928, | roat-2s, ! 1925-26, | 1926-27, | 1997-98, 
-_ —. —— 2 } es 
Number of Societies aaa 139: 169 154 156 | 148 
Number of Returns ))] 126 126 132 | 133) 133 
Liabilities £ j £ £4 £ : £ 
Members’ Subscriptions} ] 824,566) 2,125,379] 2,294,421: 9,449,876 2,496,272 
Other Liabilities Ses 70,616 26,974 26.892: 42.968 47,778 
Balance of Profit ++} 244,025) 268,617! 304,885 305, 964, 334,520 
Total avs »..| 2,139,207, 2,490,970 2,626,198 2,798,808 2,878,570 
Asscts— : | ; 
Advances oon +1 1,958,023 2,027,175] 2,185,125: 2,355,978) 2,428,385 


Other Assets ,,, ee. 181,184 393,795, 441 ,073' 442,830| 450,185 
Total .., eee| 2,139,207 2,420,970) 2,626, 198, 2,798,808/ 2,878,570 
: | 
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The subseriptions received from shareholders in 1927-28 amounted to 
£266,473, and the withdrawals to £207,416; the advances on mortgage 
amounted to £536,476, and repayments to £440,397, and the sum due on 
account of advances at the end of the year was £2,428,385. The income 
during the year amounted to £74,636, and the expenses to £37,424. 


Besides the Starr-Bowkett building societies there is another class 
of terminating building societies which work principally on a bank over- 
draft, and loans are made available to members practically as soon as they 
require them, the ballot being very rarely resorted to. A member receiving 
a loan does not repay the actual amount borrowed, but is required to pay 
an increased rate of contribution for the remainder of the life of the 
society, consequently a balance-sheet in the usual sense of the teria cannot 
be prepared. Although a maximum pericd of twelve years is fixed as the 
life of the socicty, it is usual to wind up before the expiration of the 
theoretical time. 


se, of which seven furnished re- 
the last four years were as 


here are ei oe 
turns for 1927-28, 
follows :— 


Particulars. 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28, 

} i 

Receipts— | 
Subscriptions from Members £| 31,182; 59,165 63,336 | 65,202 
‘Fines and other Charges sae ee 1,281 | 1,835 1,584 | 1,582 
‘Interest received from borrowers £ | 2,080 2,382 3,845 8,570 

Expenditure— \ 
Advances to members : we £47,945 | 81,943 48,713 52,362 
Withdrawals of share capital ..  £ | 4,126 | 1,619 5,109 15;822 
Interest paid by society... ow £/ 6,029; 6,874 7,412! 6,885 
Management Expenses .., bite 1,328 | 2,149 1,916 | 1,798 
Number of shares.at.end.of year ... No. | 8,761; 14,109 17,190. 14,839 


Frrenpiy Socrtiss. 


The affairs: of the. friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of 1912 and its amendments, 
The societies are compelled to register, and are required to furnish periodi- 
cal returns, giving details relating to membership, sickness, mortality, 
benefits, and finances. In this chaptcr finances only are discussed, and the 
figures in the following tables relate io the societies which provide benefits 
such as medical attendance, sick pay, and funeral donations, and are ex« 
clusive of the particulara of miscellaneous socicties registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act,.such as dispensaries, medical institutes, and 
accident societies. Other matters relating to friendly societies are dis- 
cussed in the chapter entitled “ Social Condition.” 

Early legislation did not make adequate provision for maintaining the 
solvency of the friendly gocieties, but in 1899 an Act was passed to bring 
their affairs under State supervision and to make provision for the actuarial - 
certification of tables of contributions, for valuations at least once within 
five years, the investigation of accounts, and other measures for safeguard- 
ing the funds. The Act and its amendments were consolidated in 1912. 
Amending Acts passed in 1913, 1916, and 1920 render less rigid a clause 
which requires the moneys received or paid on account of a particular 
‘benefit to be kept in a separate account and to be used only for the specific 
purpose. Where the sickness and funeral funds of a society are adminis- 
tered by ong central body for the whole society they may be treated now 
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as one fund, and on valuation being made the Registrar may authorise 
surplus moneys belonging to a fund to be used in any manner for the 
purposes of any other fund. 


Actuarial Valuations. 

In the quinquennial valuations between 1904 and 1919 all the societies 
were valued as at the same date, and particulars of the results were pub- 
lished in earlier issues of this Year Book. Under more recent arrange- 
ments the societies are to be valued in groups in successive years. 

Nine affiliated and fifteen single societies were valued as at 81st 
December, 1922, two affiliated societies ag at 31st December, 1923, and the 
remainder as at 31st December, 1924. Of fifteen aftiliated societies, nine 
showed surpluses of assets amounting to £92,018 and six societies showed 
deficiencies amounting in the aggregate to £67,941. The total liabilities 
amounted to £6,967,303, as compared with accumulated funds, £2,506,138, 
and future contributions valued at £4,485,242. In the case of fifteen single 
societies the assets, £66,189 (including funds £38,581), exceeded the 
liabilities by £11,615. Four of these socicties, with accumulated funds 
amounting to £4,307, showed deficiencies amounting to £580 in respect of 
liabilities valued at £9,241. 

The next valuation is being made as at 30th June and is being divided 
_over the four years 1926 to 1929. Five affiliated and fourteen single 
societies were valued as at 30th June, 1926. Three affiliated societies showed 
surpluses of assets amounting to £17,079 and two showed deficits amount~ 
ing to £37,172. The ageregate liabilities of the five socictics amounted to 
£942,662 and the assets to £923,569, viz. accumulated funds £313,488, 
future con tribut tions £610,081 


showing de leficits 
fanaa contributions £1,200, as « 
Three 2 fliliated socicties were 
a deficit of saat the assets b 
tributions 590; and two 
£1 ne 106, “fonds £57,908. 


as 30th a 1038, yiz., one with 
; nilated funds £ ee and con- 


Accumulated Funds. 
statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 


‘ The 


Friendly ties since 1911 :-— 
ne Sickness ; Medical and Lae 455 “All RUGS oes i 
3uth June and : Management Other Funds. 
res Funeral Funds. ; Fund, Total, Per Mem -::. 
aces Satie tee ee. 24 _ eS ao Bia — AAs 
| £ { £ | £ i £ ‘ £ 
491l* | 1,373,722 | 78,264 | 49,852 1,506,838 | 9:14 
1916* | 1,820,708 ; 101,092 | 48,471 ! 1,970,271 : 11:02 
1921 | 2,134,339 194,358 | 83,065 | 2,411,762 12:68 
1926 2,866,486 237,206 | 111,688 | 3,215,470 13°70 
1927 + 3,055,187 249,305 | 114,807 +> 3,418,799 | 14:33 
1925 ° 3,214,550 260,176 116,392, 3,591,118 14°83 
7 *At 31st December. 7 eS. 
During the twelve months ended 30th Junc, 1928, the total funds of the 


societies increased by £172,379, the jnereases being common to all the 
societies, 
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a Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies during the last 
five years are shown in the following statement :— 


Receipts. | Expenditure, 
1 
Year, ' 1 7 ~ 
ended | | Medical |p. i 
g0th June. | Contr | | wick | Funeral | Atten- |"*PIPS°S| 
butions, /2mterest.| Other. ; Total, Bae Dona- dance | yy | Other. | Total, 
Ons. | Pay. } Hong. end anage- 
| | Medicine,| ™ePe | 
: ae 
£ £ £ £ &£ & £ 2 | £ £ 
1924 | 711,058 | 150,427 | 58,878 | 920,863| 247,567 | 64,548 | 280,807 | 145,977 | 37,867 | 778,786 


1925 782,194 | 160,801 | 52,578 | 945,568] 249,915 | 68.302 | 288,456 | 145,634 | 27,775 | 775,082 


1926 746,772 | 172,039 | 61,850 11,000,661; 289,768 | 65,913 | 307,380 | 148,808 | 35,376 , 827,285 


1927 795,542 | 191,753 | 83,467 |1,070,762! 232,216 


js 
& 
a 
wo 
a 


919,825 | 154,115 , 42,141 | 867,438 


' 


5 
1928 808,887 | 405,222 | 60,836 }1,074,045| 307,321 | 75,460 | 320,816 | 156,444 33,585 | 902,626 


The total amount disbursed in benefits in the year ended June, 1928, was 
£712,597, as compared with £330,000 in 1911 and £592,942 in 1923-24, The 
cost of medical attendance and medicine has increased, as additional charges 
were made by medical practitioners and pharmacists, and the average cost 
por adult member rose from 18s. 8d. in 1911 to 27s, 11d. in 1923-24, and to 
80s, 1d. in 1927-28, 


In the year 1927-28 the total expenses, £156,444, were equal to 13s. per 
head of mean membership as compared with 7s. 6d. per head in 1911, and 
13s, 10d. in 1920-21. In proportion to contributions and to total income, 
expenses in 1927-28 represented 19.3 per cent. and 14.6 per cent. respectively, 
as compared with 14.4 per cent. and 11.5 per cent. in 1911. 


InsuraNCE, 


Insurance in New South Wales, apart from Government pension funds, 
is mainly the province of private organisations. The question of national 
insurance was investigated by a Royal Commission appointed by the 
Government of the Commonwealth in September, 1923, the final report 
being issued in March, 1927. The subjects referred to the Commission 
for report were (a) national insurance as a means of making provision 
for casual sickness, permanent invalidity, old age, and unemployment; (b) 
the operation of the maternity allowance system, with a view to the in- 
corporation with national insurance of a scheme for secnring effcetive 
pre-natal and other assistance to mothers; (c) the question of amending the 
Invalid and Oid-age Pensions Act so as to provide for destitute allowances. 
The Commission recommended the creation of a national insurance fund 
applicable to all wage and salary earners over 16 years of age in Australia, 
and to such other workers and small proprietors as elected to come within 
its scope, the requisite funds to be provided by flat rate contributions 
paid by the Commonwealth Government, the employer and the insured per- 
son, and caleulated on an actuarial basis with provision for reserves. Under 
the scheme persons insured would receive sickness, invalidity, maternity 
and superannuation benefits. It was recommended that persons receiving 
equal benefits from mutual insurance schemes be exempt from contributing 
to the fund, Further recommendations favoured (a) the creation of an 
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Unemployment Council to eliminate avoidable uncmployment; (b) the 
institution of a scheme of insurance against unavoidable unemployment; (c) 
the making of provision for destitute allowances. 


A National Insurance Bill was introduced into the Federal Parliament in 
Septem er, 1925, Pe it 5 was not taken beyond ihe early stages in view of 
an impendir ; Padliament a as provisions for insur- 

ness and diss blement, w necs for dependent chil- 
ideas and orphans, marriage Pie and superannuation. 


ae and 


Legislation. 


In New South Wales there is no legislation dealing specifically with the 
eonduet of insurance business, the insurance companies being subject to 
the Companies Acts. The ia Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 
and 1917 were enacted in the State Parliament to provide for the proteetion 
of life insurance policies and annuities against creditors, and for the 
issue of special policies in substitution for those lost or destroyed. The 
section of the 1902 Act relating to marine insurance was superseded by the 
Cominouwealth Marine Tneutance Act of 19069, which defines the limit of 
marine insurance and regulates the terms of the contracts, the lability of 
the insurers, ete. 


A Commonwealth Act passed in i965 linnits the amount of assurance: 


vayable on the death of children. The maximum amount ranges from 
£5 in respect of children under 1 year to £45 in the case of children 
between the ages of 9 and 10 years, the sums being payable only to parents 
or their personal representatives, ‘The provisions ‘of the Act do not apply, 
however, to any insurance effected by persons haying an insurable interest 
in the lives insuxed or to insurances, e.g., Industrial assurances, effected by 
parents, in which the amount payable on the death of a child does not 
exceed the total amount of premiums actually paid, plus interest up te 
4 per cent. per annum, 


Tire ASSURANCE. 


The volume of life assurance business tr oe in New South Wales 
has Ing teneee yery rapidly in recent years both absolutely and in proportion 
tu the population. At the same time there has been 2 marked tendency for 
the loea al business of Epa aes tralian assurance companies to diminish, and, 
especially since the war, the number of local assurance institutions has 
increased very rapidly. 

Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub: 
lished by the companies and from official returns collected under the Census 
Aci of 1901. 

Life assurance business in Now South Wales is conducted generally on 
the principle of premiums which remain constant throughout the term for 
which they are payable. The rates quoted by the companies transacting 
new business in the State vary considerably, being affected by the con- 
ditions relating to bonuses and ‘the age of the institutions. 


New South Wales Business—Ordinary Branch. 


The following tables relate only to assurances effected in New South 
Wales, and the extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch, ex- 
elusive of annuities, during the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 is shown below. 


The business may be classified broadly in three categories—(1), whole- 
life assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment assurance payable 
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at the end of a specified period or at death prior to the expiration of the 
period; (8), pure endowment payable only in case of survival for a specified 
pericd. 


| 1926-27. i 1927-28. 
x a | 
ite Amount | Amount | 
Classifi- i poyaj Assured \ aly Lf a Assured i 
cation. ens ioxclusive of} Bonus | Peete? iF Eo lexclusive of} Bonus aa. 
a Bonuses | Additions.’ “oobi, |! Bonuses | Additions. bees 
Foree. | and Re- ; Payable. || Force. | ona Re- Payable, 
agsurances. \ ti assurances. 
ea) a ence 
; 7 
No. [ g “No | £ £ £ 
Bet ses 102,004 ¢ 4,557,615 Ht 106,105 | 56,900,881 /10,099,952 1,693,949 
Endowment j i | 
Assurance 145.271 | 1,157,961 j) 147,504 $0.544,717 | 4,187,400 | 1,185,613 
Pure Endow-| 17,137 Bi 97,326, 17,184 2,757,420 60,877 105,938 
ment, i iH | | 
| i ik 
Es | } | eeereenesnon Se eeeeetencoen 
| j { 
Total...| 264,432 | 84,978,960 '13,291,230 | 2,812,902 | 270,793 | 90,203,018 |14,348,229 2,985,500 
i U : i 


The majority of the policies, viz., 55 per cent., represented endowment 
assurances; whole-life policies were 39 per cent., and endowments 6 per 
cent. of the total number. The amount assured under the whole-life policies 
represented 63 per cent. of the total (exclusive of bonus additions), the 
average per policy being £538, endowment assurance policies, with an aver- 
age of £207 per policy, covered 84 per cent. of the total amount assured; and 
endowment policies, with an average of £160 per policy, 3 per cent. 


Industrial Assurance. 

‘A largo business in industrial assurance has developed in New South 
AVales during recent years. The policies in this class are for small amounts, 
and the premiums in most cases are payable weekly ov mouthly. Industrial 
business in the State is transacted by the Australasian companies only. 

A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales 
is shown below :— 


2 
1926-27. | 1927-28. 


sates 


Assurance ... | 78,541 | 2,897,975 | 122,381 78,649 | 2,426,492 | 122,804 


Endowment Assur- 
ance ona ..-| 417,326 | 18,294,046 |1,100,348 451,979 | 20,517,551 11,289,881 


7 "ak f 
Clagsifi cation. {Amount | | Amount | 
Policies | | Assured | Annual Policies | Assured Annual 
in | inclusive of | Premiums — in ) Inclusive of | Premiums 
Force. | Bonus Payable. Fores. | Bonus | Payable. 
| Additions. | | Additions. 
} 
| | nw | | 
No. £ £ | No | £ £ 


Pure Endowment...| 28,733 | 1,160,681 77,378 31,701 | 1,306,384 85,720 


Total ...! 524,600 | 21,852,702 |1,809,107 | 562,329 | 24,250,427 1,448,405 


Annuities. 


Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 
South Wales in 1927-28 being 557 policies for an aggregate amount of 
£41,958 per annum in the ordinary branch, and four policies representing 
£317 per annum in the industrial department. The amount of premiums 
payable annually on these policies was £4,618. 
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New Business, 


The new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New 
South Wales during the last five years, is compared in the following table:— 


Ordinary Branch, Industrial Branch. 
al | Number of | ee Annual Number of Amount sont 
Policies, Assured. | Tie Policies. Assured, Payable. 
. | , 
1993.- £ | og £ £ 
ene Seong | 9,874,386 | 329,676 1o88 | 4,736,141 | 292,768 - 
? Devan | 10,677,767 370,667 er 5,549,595 853,937 
1925-26 95,147 joel 1 Ole 106,638 ore i 
, a . ; 
1926-27 | 967369 | .9:958,776 | 340,001 | jooQte | 5,247,712 | 320,684 
1927~28 26,743 | 10,648,262 | 368,417 119 469 5,608,112 338,090 
. 11,331,420 | 395,129 6,284,517 | 381,050 
The amount assured under new policies rose in each year of the quin- 
quennium except 1925-26, In the industrial branch business is expanding 


more rapidly than in the ordinary branch and the increase in the amount 
assured was 12 per cent. in 1927-28, 


LIFE ASSURANCE—ORDINARY BUSINESS, 1906 to 1928, 
(Ratio Graph.) 


70 t T T 
Policies in force 
gof--—| Amount assured.. 
Lacicbo 
Annual Premiums Payable.cescecees ever 
Amount assured per 
= oF popula: 


* 
Feat peed tld te aly abet aipsealet 


as ri {_ 
iran Wak te 


(925° 


oa! | 
1915-16 1920-21 


The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 policies, £1,000,000 of Assurances, 
£100,000 of Premiums, and £1 of Assurances per head of population. 

‘The diagram is a ratio graph, and, the vertical ecale being logarithmic, the risc or fall of 
each curve represents the percentage of change. Equal distances on the scale represent 
the same percentage of change, and when the curves run parallel, they indicate an 
increase or decrease in equal proportion, irrespective of absolute numbers. Actual 
values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graphe 
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‘A comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
business, excluding bonuses and annuities, in force in New South Wales 
during each of the last five years is shown below :— 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch, 


‘Assured, Annual | 


Amount 1 5 
Year, se moun E ae | none wtncal 
olicles. excluding Bonus ‘renlums ollcies. excludin Bonus! Premiums 

Additions. | Payable, es 


| Additions. | Payable. 


No. : £ £ No. £ £ 
1923-24 247,042 | 71,287,168 | 2,383,019 419,250 | 15,156,155 944,239 


1924-25 252,966 | 75,951,505 | 2,523,522 457,876 | 17,827,951 | 1,076,382 

1925-26 | 258,644 | 80,276,944 | 2,659,036 , 484,854 , 19,019,590 | 1,172,729 
H | 

1926-27 264,432 | 84,973,960 | 2,812,902 ; 524600 | 21,431,152 1,309,107 


! 


1927-28 270,973 | 90,203,018 | 2,985,500 562,329 | 23,729,585 | 1,448,405 
{ : 


The bonus additions effective in 1927-28 amounted to £14,348,229 in the 
ordinary branch and those in the industrial branch were estimated at 
£520,842. 


The amount assured in the ordinary branch increased by approximately 
£22,466,079, or by 33 per cent., in the five years ended 30th June, 1928, 
and in the industrial branch by £40,355,394, or by 77 per cent. The 
development of life assurance in relation to the population is shown in the 
following statement, which illustrates also the increase in the average 
amount per policy and in the premium payable. 


| tat / Average Amount | Average Annual 
Policies per 1,000 of Amount Assured per saree ; ase 
| ° Population, Head of Population. eee re i gas un payanle 
Year, | _—~—_———-| | io I : aes es 
| Ordinary. 'Industrial.| Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. |Industrial.’ Ordinary. | tnaustrial, 
aes | ce \ | hans a ae a iinee m 
| \ | ; | i 
| No | Mo | @edlegea| £ | @ ‘£ aa/f ad 
1923-24. | 112 | #190 }32 4 10' 617 1 289 36 | 9 12 11) 261 
i l : j 
1924-25 | 312 | =.208 (3318 4)7 13 7 300 | 388. .9$19 62 7 9 
1 i : \ ! 
t j | Hy 
1925-26 113 \ 211 | 3418 7,8 5 7 310 43 10 5 8 2 8 5 
| | | | : 
1926-27; 1138 |; 223 38 310/9 2 7 821 | 41 {10 12 9 2 8il 
| | 
1927-28 | 118 | 234 3711 5;917 8 | 333 42 jit 0 4.211 6 


i 


Ordinary insurance business is growing steadily at a rate somewhat 
more rapid than the growth of population and industrial business is growing 
at a much faster rate. There are two industrial and one ordinary policy 
for every xine inhabitants. In addition to the increase in number of 
policies there has been a substantial growth in the amount assured and the 
annual premium payable per policy. 


Australasian Assurance Societies—Total Business. 


The life assurances undertaken in New South Wales by foreign com- 
panies represent a very small proportion of their total business and an 
jnsignificant proportion of the business done in New South Wales. 
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A summary of the total business—ordinary and industrial—of the 
Australasian societies operating in New South Wales, and of the amount 
of receipts, expenditure, and accumulated funds, at intervals sinee 1893, 
is shown below. 


4 


| | | | | Interest and 

| | | [peeeet tao! eae: as 

: ; Policies i : ‘ | Expendi- Punds, in- Average 

Year. | Socicties. | “Torea: ' ‘Receipts, | tea, adi Te Kata mate ¢ 

| and Reserves.) Received. on Mean 

| | | Funds. 

eer Se eae pe ae 

| 

| Wo. No. | £000 £0600 | £000 | £ 000 |percent, 
1895-96 10 | = 268,243 | 3,392 2,334 20,438* 1,037 5-21 
1900-01 | 11 331,868 | 4,093 2,648 26,491* | 1,168 4-51 
1905-06 | a 756,585 , 5,437 . 3,834 84,916 , 1,628 | 4:48 
910-11 | ll | 1,056,173 » 7,131: 4,619 45,668 1,963 4-46 
1915-16 | 14 { 1,424,196 9,474 ° 6,085 61,572 2,836 4:74 
1920-21 | 14 1,944,845 | 14,079 7,944 83,029 §« 4,116 516 
1925-26 | a 678,790 22,189 | 12,860 | 124,361 {| 6,505 | 5:52 
1926-27 31 2,819,352 | 23,525 + 13,788 | 134,163 7,290 564 
1927-28 | 33 | 2,957,328 | 25,259 15,107 145,017 7,832 5'61 

| y i 


‘The annual additions to. the funds lave shown a considerable increase 
since 1911, and there was gradual increase in carning power of funds from 
1910-11, when 4.46 perecent. was realised, until a rate equal to 5.64 per cent, 
was roached in 1926-27. 

The following table shows details of the total receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Australasian institutions during 1927-28 for both classes of 
business :— 


i 
: . Ordinary Industrial. : 
Particulars, | Brat vee Bren ch ‘Total. 
_ Sieh een eae - 7 a 
| 
Receipts— : \ | 
Premiums— £ £ ' £ 
New ... re) vie iv ue w 2,081,952 880.7 47 
Renewal 2. oe 1), 902374599 } 4,380,784 17,087,366 
Consideration for Annuities om ate ve 94; 839 at $4,839 
Interest on Investments*.,,, eats a vet 6,654,752 © 972,244 7,626,996 
Rents ae a ee ag - we! =: 176,802 28,699 205,501 
Other Reccipts o.oo ee 240,268 34,684 274,950 
Total Receipts eh ...! 19,833,241 | 5,416,411 | 25,249,652 


Expenditure— 


Claims and Policies matured ae v 6,758, 114 1,430,571 | 8,188,685 
Surrenders .,, wih ont te ve «1,406,419 | 154,248 1,660,667 
Annuities ea cea ina ai tar 131,457 | 295 131,752 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends ac hi 619,776 | 87,570 707 346 
‘Expenses, incl, commission, and brokerage! 2,198,942 1, 655,450 3,854,392 
Taxes 200 ou Pa ve ae wi 298,139 | 40,764 338,903 

Amount written off to Depreciation, Re-! | i 
serves, Transfers, etc. vie Pa vl 258,197 | 67,202 | © 325,399 
Total Expenditure ... we 11,671,644 3;436,100 | 15,107,144 


* Includes rent in some cases, 


The receipts.of the socicties consist mainly of premiums on policies and 
of interest arising from investments. The former represented 67.5 per cent. 
of the receipts in'1927-28:and the latter 30 per cent. Payments on account 
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of death claims, policies matured and surrendered, and cash bonuses and 
dividends amounted in 1927-28 to £8,915,766, or 76.4 per cent of the: total 
expenditure in the ordinary branch, and £1,672,684, or 48.7 per cent., in the 
industrial branch. Expenses of management constituted 21.4 per cent. of 
the expenditure in the ordinary branch and 49.4 per cent, in the industrial. 


3 Rapenses of. Management, 

The ratio. between management expenses and premium income must 
necessarily vary with the volume of new business. transacted, and. with the 
age of the society, quite apart from the competition for new business. ‘The 
following figures show in respect of the ordinary and industrial depart 
ments of the Australasian socicties the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and its proportion to premium income and gross 
receipts. 


! |" Management Expenses, 


j 
| i 

| ! rs 
| 


a 
i 


Per cent, of-— 


Year, | To tooone: ‘Gross Receipts. : - 
| | os 
| £ | £ ! £ | 
1895-96 , 488,524 | 2,380,167 3,392,423 | 18°42 12:93 


1900-01 | 565,80 | 2,799,512 4,003,376 | 2019 | 18°81 
1905-06 | 858,741 | 3,500,468 | 5,437,580 2453 | 15-79. 
1910-11 | 1,016,153 | 5,074,204 | 7,181,250 | 20°03 | 1425 
1915-16 | 1,952,493 6,591,572 | 9,474,126 | 19°00 | 18-22 
1920-21 : 2,222,218 | 9,870,814 | 14,079,302 | 2251 | 15°78 
1995-26 | 3,727,250 | 14,635,678 | 22,180,345 | 25-47 | 16-80 
1926-27 | 3.581,716 | 15,825,049 | 03,505,386 | 24°53 | 16-80 


1927-28 | 4,193,205 | 17,047,366 | 25,249,652 | 24-60 | 16°61 


| 
i 
t 
t 
1 


The expenses of management of the ordinary business in 1927-28 repré- 
sented in the aggregate 12.6 per cent. of the total receipts, and 19.7 per.cent. 
of the premium income; and of the industrial branch, 31.8 and 38.7 per 
cent. respectivey. 

‘The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the system. 

Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 
industrial branches are stated separatcly in the following table for each 
of the past five years :— 


Ordinary Branch. | Industrial Branch. 
Year. 7 7 Proportion of Management Expenses to— 

; Premium | Total || Premium Total 

(Income, ; Receipts. [| Income, ; Receipts.. 

| per cent. per cent. | percent, | percent, 
1923-24 | 18°62 12-49 4158 | BAB 
1924-25" | 20°70 13°33 41°57 | 34°41 
1925-26 | 20°78 12°89. 39°94 | 32°76 
1926-27 19°94 1270 «|| 88-31 | 81-07 
1927-28 | 19°71 12°59 38-72 | 31°32 
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Ttabilities and Assets. 


Liabilities. | Assets. 


Assurance Funds— £ |Loans— £ 
Participating in Profits ...132,642,495 On Mortgage sf se. 32,714,390 
Not participating in Profits 928,596 | » Municipal and Other 


Claims [nvestment Fund ... 32,792 | Local Rates... +. 28,499,506 
Other Assurance Funds ... 7,471,984 |; », Reversionary, Life, and 
| Other Interests |" ... 497,210 
Total ree 141,055,867 | »» Policies ... dae +». 16,839,183 
Other Funds— », Personal Security bem 37,485 
Guarantee and Contingency i », Government Securities.. 236,955 
Funds ... eee vee =: 224,321 || », Other Debentures and 
Investment Fluctuation Bonds ... tae = 251 
Fund .., 685 730,903 |: Miscellaneous Loans w= § 86,524 
Paid-up Capital ... ws 2,672,906 |! 
Reserve Funds use we = - 832,725 Total We wee 79,411,504 
| 
Total Funds... 145,016,722 || 
Other Liabilities— | 
Claims admitted but not | Government Securities we 50,464,785 
paid. we .. 1,481,186 |! Other Securities and Shares .., 5,055,340 
Outstanding Accounts .., 291,387] Real Estate ... bat we 6,676,577 
Miscellaneous ae «. 3,103,464 | Other Assets... re ... 8,264,653 
Se { aes 
Total Liabilities .., £148,872,859 |; Total Assets ... £149,872,859 


In some of the States companies are obliged by law to deposit certain sums 
with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and these amounts are 
included in their balance-sheets under the head of Government securities 
or of deposits. 

In former yearg insurance companies sought only such forms of invest- 
ment as loans on mortgage, municipal securities, policies of members, etc., 
but in more recent years attention has been given to Government securities 
and investments in sharcs, and since 1915 large sums have been subscribed 
to war loans. Considerable sums are deposited also with banks, or invested 
in freehold and leasehold property. Investments on personal security are 
unusual, and are generally combined with life policies, the total amount 
under this heading in the year 1927-28 being only £37,485. 

The following comparison relating to liabilities and assets of Austral- 
asian life assurance institutions illustrates the rapid growth of the funds, 
ete., of the assurance societies :— 


Liabilities, F Assets. 
j . i " [ jas 
Year, | Paid-up : ‘ Loans on i Securities 

3 Capital and _ Other | Total. ; Mortgages, | Freehold. i Total 

perainalated Liabilities, | is Poldiee Property, ete. 

hrs Eee fee i : ma 

\ | 
£- £ £ | £ £ £ 
1895-96 | 21,497,059* a2 i 21,497,059 | 15,600,229 | 5,896,839 | 21,497,059 


1900-01 | 27,471,293* we): 27,471,223 
1905-06 | 34,915,849 951,520 © 35,887,362 || 22,072,061 | 13,795,301 | 35,867,362 
1910-11 | . 45,668,204 775,785 ; 46,448,989 | 30,625,778 | 15,818,211 | 46,443,989 
1915-16 | 61,572,309 | 1 63,191,337 : 45,535,992 | 17,655,345 | 63,191,337 
1920-21 | 83,028,808 | 6,992,147 | 90,020,955 | 40,127,817 | 49,893,138 | 90,020,955 
1925-26 | 124,361,308 | 4,576,073 328,937,381 | 62.387,027 | 66,550,354 128,937,381 
1926-27 | 134,162,893 | 4,123,144 138,286,037 | 71,105,547 | 67,180,490 | 138,286,037 
1927-28 | 145,016,722 | 4,856,137 149,872,859 | 79,411,508 | 70,461,355 | 149,872,859 


19,013,579 | 8,457,644 | 27,471,293 


. Includes other liabilities. 
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. The ratio of loans on the security of mortgages, local rates, policies, ete., 
to total assets, which was between 60 and 70 per cent. up to the year 
1915-16, has been reduced since to 53 per cent., and Government securities 
which, in 1915-16, represented only 17 per cent. of the assets, showed a 
ratio of 34 per cent. in 1927-28. “The change was due mainly to large 
investments in war and other loans of the Commonwealth. 


Fire, Marine, anp Genersan INSURANCE. 


The aggvegate liabilities in New South Wales and elsewhere of the com- 
panies which were transacting fire, marine and general insurance in the 
State in 1926-27 amounted to £391,993,305, of which £39,916,461 represented 
shareholders’ capital; reserve funds amounted to £48,314,316; reserve for 
unearned premiums, £58,276,916; insurance funds, £87,358,759; and other 
funds, £61,119,604; outstanding losses, £31,612,381; and other liabilities, 
£70,394,868. The assets consisted of the following items :—Mortgages and 
other loans, £14,834,667; Government securities, £134,861,756 ; municipal 
and other debentures, $50,235,108; and other securities, £89,509,004; land 
and house property, £25,931,393; agents’ balances, £30,332,265; cash on 
deposit, current account, and in hand, £26,254,967; and other assets, 
£20,284,147. 


The nature of the local insurances effected during the year 1927-28 is 
shown in the following table. The particulars relate to New South Wales 
risks only. Premiums exclude re-insurances and returns; and treaty 
Brrangements are not taken into consideration. In the case of losses, 
amounts recovered from Australasian re-insuring offices are excluded also. 
Interest receipts cannot be distributed among the various classes of insur- 
ance and are included in one item :— 


‘ f 
Pee Expenditure in New South Wales. 
New tee ee eS pe a 
South Expenses of | Proportion of Premium 
Wales, Management. ; | Income. 
Nature of Insurance. less Re- | Losses, |---| | —_——_—_ ——_— = 
insurances less Re-| Com- ; : Total. | Com- | Other 
in insur- | mission. | =| mission Manage- 
Australia| ances. | and | Other. | Losses. | and | men 
and New Agents’ H | Agents’) Expen- 
Zealand. Charges | | | Charges} bes, 
| Ht 
£ £ a er) £ i|percent. percent./percent, 
| | 
Fire .. aca o os «-{ 2,372,849 |1,336,211 | 393,046 | 647,573 | 2.576,830 66°31 16°56 27°29 
Marine . oe on .-| 507,901 | 216,722) 39,476 128,640 384,838 || 42°67 TIT 25°33 
Personal Accident o5 ..{ 185,445 | 77,229] 34,240} 87,278 148,747 | 49°68 22°03 23°98 
Employers’ _ Liability and H | | 
‘Workmen’s Compensation. .| 1,749,775 | 1187554) 88,186 ' 972,554 | 1,548,094 1 67°86) 5°04} = 15°58 
Public Risk, Third Party os 40,221 | 18,799; 6,245 | 8,722 | - 28,766 84°31 15°53 21°69 
Plate-glass .. 59,227 | 19,673 | 10,569; 12,120 42,362 33" 17°84 20°46 


619,279 | 191,714 | 189,843 ) 1,000,836 | 58°96 18°25 18-07 


Motor Car and Motor Cycle ..| 1,050,423 


Hailstone 41,704 | 16,577; 9,543: 10,118 26,288 89°75 | 22°88 | 24°28 
Boiler Explosion .. a a 10,675 2,930 1,003 : 2,418 6,101 i 27-02 9-40 22°65 
Live Stock .. ive - ..| 17,451 | 18,183} 3,280: 2 26,455 | 10419} 18°80] 28°61 
Burglary .. is a as 52,291 | 20,807 338 41,482 39°79 15°24 23°59 
Guarantee .. oe ee ets 46,128 | 20,498 ! 10,971 87,620 .| 44°44 18°33 23°78 
' ' 
Loss of Profits oe ae ae 66,670 | 44,489 ; 15,095 69,538 66°73 14°93 22°64 
Elevator .. es 243 a 1,904 ie 428 737 wi 16°23 22°48 
Sprinkler .. ae as o 2,457 1,256 530 2,145 |} 51°12 14°61 21°57 
Pluvius oe ae ea ie 4,904 2,976 1 1,165 4,731 6369); 1203 23°76 
Other ae a a re 9,618 | 3,856 | 2, 15,806 20,714 | 40°69 1094} 164°34 
Total Premiums .. «| 6,189,643 i a jay Fee a Wh sepaes OP 428 ae 
Total Interest, ete... «-| 305,434 a ee poe Wi ae a ine 


Total .. ss «| 6,495,077 | 8,601,889 | 804,054 1,370,591 5,776,534 | 58-19 | 12°90] 22-14 


i i 
] Vi 
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The total losses amounted to 53.2 per cent. of the premiums. The 
expenses for commission and agents’ charges were £304,054, and for ‘general 
Management £1,340,591, making a total of £2,174,645, or 35.1 per cent. of 
the premium income and 33.5 per cent. of the gross revenue. 


The principal classes of insurance, according to the amount of net pre- 
miums are fire, employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, motor 
vehicles and marine, 


In 1927-28 the premium income showed an increase of £401,825, to which 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation contributed £222,697, motor 
vehicle insurance £119,747, and fire insurance £100,873. The premitims for 
hailstono insurance Geclined by £55,813, and for marine insurance by 
£11,298. 


A summary of the revenue and expenditure in respect of general ine 
surance transactions in New South Wales in each of the last five years is 
shown below :— 


Particulars, ; 1993-24. | 1924-25, | 1925-28, | 1926-£7. 1927-28, 
: i { 
Revenue— i £ i £ | £ £ £ 
Net Premiums ae w+! 8,779,087 | 4,432,787 4,581,496 | 5,787,818 | 6,189,648 
Interest, ete... as | 175,671 198,477 | 214,442 | 269,784 | 905,434 
: 
aces | cera ane 
| 
Total at ad 3,954,708 | 4,631,264 , 4,795,938 6,057,602 | 6,495,077 
{ { 
| ! 
SS eas 
Expenditure— ' i 
Losses ... os ¥ .. | 2,486,946 | 2,185,560 2,439,149 | 3,700,918 | 3,601,889 
| | 
Management— ' i 
Commission and Agents’ | 
Charges... 1 546,806 | 683,952 | 640,384 | 761,783 | 804,054 
Other Expenses .., ...| $85,941 | 999,397 | 1,059,053 | 1,260,090 , 1,370,591 
| 
Total ves ...| 8,869,693 | 8,838,909 | 4,148,586 5,722,791 5,778,584 
| | | 


— 


| | 
Excess of Revenue.. 85,015 | 812,355 647,352 334,811 718,543 
\ i 


H 
! 
- 
i 


1 
Proportion to Premium In-] per cent. | per cent. per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 
. | | 


come-~ i i \ 
Losses .., ia ee «| 6448  , 49°30 53°24 63°94 58°19 
Expenses— i 

Commission, ete. .., wal 14°47 14°30 13938 1 13°16 12°99 

“Other was tc sel 23°46 22°55 23°33 21°77 22:14 


) 


During the five years shown above approximately 58 per cent. of the pre- 
miums have been repaid to insurers to cover losses. The excess of revenue 
has fluctuated in a remarkable degree, mainly on acecouné of variations in 
the amount of losses in fire insurance. 
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Tn proportion to premivm income the losses and expenses vary greatly 
in the diferent classes of insurance. The following table shows a compari- 
gon under these heads for the past five years -— 


Proportion per cent. of Losses to : Propertion per cent. of Expenses 
Premiums. i! to Premiums. 
we diaieis:¢ fai af ei yl s* 
| ob a + nS + oe | ih ! a j oh j Ae i © a 
| & Ria | 8 a yR , & | S18 3 
oa r = pa | a {4 4 bore Pod EL 
| ) \ 
Fire er wed «| 69-6 | 43-3 | 56-4 172-9 | 56-3 | Al-1 | 40-6 | 42-3 | 42-0 | 43'S 
Marine... a o..( 65-8 | 46-4 | 40-1 | 45-4 | 42-711 28-7 | 30-2 130-6 | 30-4) 33°k 
Accident ... is (47-2 | 39-5 | 29-2 | 46:3 | 49°7 || 47-5 45-6 | 44-3 | 41-8 46°0 
Employers’ Liability and | j 
Workmen’s Compensa-| | | 
tion... ee | GE 60-7 | 64-4 | 68-9 | 67:9 31-8 | 28-5 26-6 | 25-0! 206 
Public Risk, Third Party | 28-7 | 87-6 32-1 | 31-2 ) 343 || 35-6 | 32-7 38-3 | 33-4 | 387°2 
Plate Glass 3H ©.) 82-2 | 33-2 | 28-9 | 34:2 | 33-2 44-5 | 39-7 | 38-7 | 38:3) 383 
Motor Car and Motor| ! | | 
Cycle ..| 64:3 | 62-7 | 55-6 57-0 | 59:0 |) 36-8 | 34:5 | 34-6 | 33 6) 363 
Haiistone... | 23-5 |'79-3 | 27-3 | 39-9 | 39°71 50-4} 45-2°|53-0 | 304 | 47-2 
Boiler Explosion | 46-2 | 33-1 146-0 | 29°6 } 27-9 |) 50-3 82-7 [69-7 |43:2 | 32:0 
Live Stock ae, 45°83. | 53-2 | 44-6 | 58-4 [104-2 |) 48-6 | 42-2 | 43-2 | 442 | aT 
Burglary ... one 1p O78 | 44-4 42-0 133-9 | 29°81) 38-0 | 87-S 135-2 | 35:9 | 39°5 
Guarantec 29-8 | 28-7 | 34-0 | 34-2 | 44-4|/38-8 | 34-3 35-7 34-1 37-1 
Loss of Profits | 80-4. | 21-4 | 20-9 153-2 | 667 | 53-5 20-3 | 32-9 | 35-6 | 376 
Elevator ... vl eee { Deb | cee | OD jee fl eee] 25-5 | 36-9 : 382 | 387 
Sprinkler eis ““\98-8 | 14:3 [17-0 | 5-6 ) 511 )/ 32-2) 213 18-6 | 31-4 | 362 
Other... er | 1g-4 | 24-2 | 23-6 | 72-6 | 47-11) 37-5 | 175-1 99-2 [105-5 | 1282 
Total ... | 64-5 | 49-3 | 53-2 | 63-9 59°2 || 87°9 | 36-9 |87:3 |34°9 | 351 
Tn some eases the losses and expenses of management combined exceed 


the amount of premium income. This does not necessarily mean an aggre- 
gate loss on the class of business concerned, because societies have other 
sources of income, such as interest, which it is not possible to allocate to 
respective classes of insurance. » 


Many policies are for a period of twelve months, and the majority of 
the insurance companies set aside annually a reserve for unexpired risks. 
In the caso of fire insurance the amount so set aside is usually 40 per cent. 
of the net premium income of the year. By reviewing the figures to calculate 
a reserve on that basis, it is found that fire business in New South Wales 
showed a substantial underwriting surplus in 1924-25, and a small surplus in 
the following year. In 1926-27 there was a large deficit, then results showed 
a marked improvement in 1927-28, though there was still a deficit to be made 
good by interest earnings, etc. 


The total amount of the fire insurance written in New South Wales was 
£501,380,478 in 1924, £520,478,844 in 1925, £525,252,189 in 1926, £556,008,507 
in 1927, and £620,259,548 in 1928. The measures taken for the prevention of 
fire are described in the chapter “ Local Government.” 


Tnsurance relating to the liability of employers has grown’ rapidly as wages 
have risen, and as the scope of workers’ compensation has been extended by 
legislation. ‘The Workers Compensation Act which commenced on ist 
July, 1926, increased the amount of compensation. payable, extended ‘the 
benefits to a large body of workers previously excluded, and placed upon 
employers the obligation of insuring against liability in respect of practically 
all classes of employees. 
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At the commencement of the Act uncertainty prevailed as to the probable 
cost of the extended benefits, and it was announced on behalf of local 
associated underwriters that their new rates would be 150 per cent. higher 
than for insurance under tho earlier Act, with an additional charge of 40s. 
per cent. to cover compensation in respect of diseases. After three months’ 
experience, lowever, there was a general reduction of 834 per cent. on 
1st October, 1926, and at the end of the year employers renewing their 
insurances were granted a bonus discount, usually at the rate of 20 per 
cent. of the premiums for the year 1926-27. These reductions and rebates 
amounted to £945,974, and after deducting this sum the net premiums for 
1926-27 amounted to £1,527,078 as compared with £655,078 in the preceding 
year. The premiums in 1927-28 amounted to £1,749,775, 


The Government Insurance Office of New South Wales transacts workers’ 
compensation insurance for emplovers generally, as well as fire and other 
classes of insurance (except life assurance) for Government departments 
and statutory bodies and their employees. The establishmont of the office 
was an outcome of the extension of workers’ compensation benefits under 
the Act of 1926. An internal insurance fund was created in the Treasury, 
in 1911 for the insurance of Government buildings against fire risks, the 
funds being administered by the Treasury Insurance Board. From time 
to time its operations were extended to provide other classes of insurance 
for Government and public bodics. With the commencement of the Workers 
Compensation Act of 1926, tho Government decided to establish the Govern- 
ment Insurance Office to take over the business of the Treasury Insurance 
Board and to provide workers’ compensation insurance in respect of private 
ag well as public employment in order that the employers would be enabled 
to fulfil at the lowest cost their obligations to insure their employees a$ 
prescribed by the Act. The scope of the activities of the Government Office 
is defined by the Government Insurance (Enabling and Validating) Act, 
1927, deemed to haye commenced on 30th June, 1926. The substantial 
reductions in the rates for workers’ compensation insurance as noted above, 
were initiated by the Government Office. 


The insurance of motor ears also has developed rapidly, its growth being 
due to the increased use of these ychieles. The premiums received in 
1922-23, viz., £258,231, were more than four times the amouut in 1918-19, 
and there was a further rapid inerease to £1,050,423 in 1927-28. The 
premiums for personal accident insurance are increasing steadily. 

For marine insurance the premium receipts, which amounted to £552,202 
in 1925-26, have since declined to £507,901. 


Banxrvrptcy. 


Some particulars of the Bankruptey jurisdiction in New South Wales are 
given in the chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


Statistics relating to the sequestration of estates by persons who are 
unable to pay their debts, afford some indication of the fluctuations in the 
business conditions of the community. Petitions for sequestration orders 
may be made to the Supreme Court of New South Wales by the debtor, or 
by a creditor. The effect of an order is to vest the property of the bankrupt 
in an official receiver, who manages the estate for the benefit of the creditors. 
Under certain conditions creditors may accept proposals for a composition 
in satisfaction of the debts duc to them, or for a scheme of arrangement of 
the bankrupt’s affair. 


A Bankruptey Act, passed by the Federal Parliament in October, 1924, 
and amended in 1927, was brought into operation on 1st August, 1928, 
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Tt supersedes the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Acts of the States, with the 
exception of any provisions relating to matters not dealt with in the Federal 
Act. 


Particnlars of petitions in bankruptcy during each. of the five years, 1923 
to 1927, and for the period of seven months ended, 3ist July, 1928, are 
shown in the following table, subsequent operations being transacted under 
the new federal law:— 


SS SS SS 


| Petitions in Bankruptcy. Petitions Sequestrations, 
Year. | | NEES ea ae Ratio of Agsete 

iVohantary. sao. Total. Reraee, eee Liabilities. | Assets, pee A ot : 

[ ve i Z 

£ £ | ¢ a 
1923 | 360 | 308 | 668 | -98 | 5; 659,314 | 289,657 | 8 7 
1924 421 397 | 818 150 | 668 | 742,079 303,315 8 2 
1925} 341 3875 | 716 138 | 578 \ 878,708 | 438,796 | 10 0 
1926 | 437 344781 134 | G47 | 736,149 353,028 | 9 7 
1927 476* | 289% | 765*| 117 | 765 | 770,992 358,668 | 9 4 
1928; 323* | 106* | 429° 62 429 | 617,899 357,170 | ll 7 


2 ty 


* Excluding petitions withdrawn, etc. + Seven months, January to July. 


The annual number of bankruptcies and the amount of liabilities 
is increasing. It is difficult to reconcile this fact with the unusually pros- 
perous conditions of recent years, unless it be due to excessive speculation. 
The ratio of assets to liabilities varies considerably, but the amounts stated 
in the table are those shown in the bankrupts’ schedule, and differ widely 
from the values established after investigation by the Court. 


Under the State law which was in operation up to 1st August, 1928, a 
bankrupt might apply to the Court, three months after the date of 
sequestration, for a certificate of discharge to release him from his debts. 
Estates might be freed from sequestration also if the creditors accepted a 
composition or a scheme of arrangement, or if they were paid in full or gave 
a legal quittance of the debts due to them. It is remarkable, however, that 
only about one-fifth of the estates were freed by certificate of discharge or 
release, though the property of an uncertificated bankrupt, even if acquired 
after sequestration, is liable to seizure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL Estate. 


The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, 1900 and its amendments. The title under this Act first 
conferred under the Real Property Act, 1862, is known as “'Torrens” title. 
The main features of the system are transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of by deeds, absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered, and protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as 
the title under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse 
possession. Lands may be placed under the Real Property Act only when 
the titles are unexceptional. All lands alienated by the Crown since the 
commencement of the Act are subject to the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the Regis- 
tration of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the operation 
of the Real Property Act. 
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The area of Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and 
the total consideration expressed in the grants in each of the past five years 
are shown below, also the area and value of private lands brought under 
the Act:— 


| Area. Value. 
Year, : | a eat cae Sa F rs f eres 

Crown Lands, [Private Lands Total. | Crown Lands. | Private Land ia Total. 

| ol Peewee ee ins oes 

| acres, | acres. | acres. | £ ; £ £ 
1824 | 749,704! 35,341; 785,105 708,130 1,919,658 , 2,627,788 
1925° | 683,652 : 38,562 © 722,214 | 622,897 1,973,257 | 2,596,154 
1926 | 747,949 | 27,766 | i 659,530 | 2,684,898 | 3,324,428 
1927 794,400 | 34,203 | ; i 625,071 i 2,431,050 | 8,056, 121 
1928 | 572,247 | 47,755: 620,002 | 532,980 | 2,972,948 | 3,505, 928 


At the elose of 1928 lands of a total area of 47,122,930 acres were regis« 
tered under the Act, the declared value as at date of registration being 
£109,384,420. The great part of this land consists of Crown grants issued 
since 1863, but it includes also 2,768,049 acres of land originally under the 
Registration of Decds Act, but now under the Real Property Act. 


The volume of transactions in 1 
private lands usually reflects th 
the State, but the published x LOW! 
paid on sales, do not indicate the actual volume of the transactions, as the 
figures are swollen in some years by reason of inflation of values or the 
vrevaience of speculation, aud the consideration shown is not always the real 
consideration. 


‘egpect of transfers and conveyances of 


The following table shows for each year of the past decade the amount 
paid as money cousideration on sales of private lands, that is, of lands 
absolutely alienated with titles registered under the statutes shown. Trans- 


fers of conditional purchases and of leases from the Crown are excluded :—* 
Convayances or Transters, ' Converances or Transfers. 
Year. | Under> ! Under ' Year, | Under | Under 
Registration | Real Property ; Total, -' | Registration . Real Property! Tofal. 
of Deeds Act. | (Torrens) Act | al | of Leeds Act. | (Torrens) Act. | 
{ ! ! i 
£000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 
1919 | 4,859 21,070 i 25,929 | 1934 | 9,417 | 88,554 | 47,971 
1920 | 9,705 | 45,271 | 64,976 Hl 1925 | 8,874 . 89,31L | 48,185 
1921 9,298 | 35,956 | 45,264 1926 | 9,851 » 48,915 / 58,766 
1922; 10,710 | 31,622 | 42,332 1927 | 8,857 i 47,844 | 66,701 
1923 9,682 ; 44,204 53,836 1928 | 9,364 | 47,462 | 56,826 


An increase of 112 per cent. in the value of land sales in 1920 reflecta 
the condition of unusual activity noted in regard to other phases of the 
financial affairs of the State. The volinme of sales has remained very high 
during the last nine years, and the value of transfers in 1926 was higher 
than ever before recorded. 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on: the issue 
of a:certificate the title of the person named in the certificate is indefeasible. 
If a transfer has been made in error, the holder of a certificate cannot be 
dispossessed of the property concerned unless he has acted fraudulently, 
therefore provision has been made to enable the Government to compensate 
persons erroneously deprived of property. An assurance fund was created 
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by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on the declared 
capital value of property when first brought under the Act and upon trans- 
mission of titles of estates of deceased persons. In 1907 the fund, amount- 
ing to £255,059, was amalgamated with the Closer Settlement Fund, to 
which subsequent contributions have been paid. 


ReEGisTRATION oF MoNEY-LENDERS. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders. 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at their regis- 
tered. offices. The term “money-lender” includes every person or company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licensed pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. 
The number of registrations and renewals during the year 1998 was 160. 


MortGaces or Reatty AND PersoNALry. 


Mortgages, except those regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act,. may 
be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but there is a large number 
of unregistered mortgages of which records are not obtainable. 


Mortgages of land are registered under the Registration of Deeds Act or’ 
the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the date of 
mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the principal 
owing, but in some cases it stands for the limit within which clients of. 
banks and of. cther loan institutions are entitled to draw. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under a special Act. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
‘discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and hor- 
ticultural produce may not exceed one year. Such advances do not usually 
reach large sums, as there is an element of uncertainty in the security 
offered. 


Mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, wool, 
live stock, and growing crops are registered at the office of the Registrar- 
General in terms of the Transfer of Records Aci, 1923, which was pro- 
elaimed on 18th October, 1925. Previously they had been filed at the Supreme 
Court. A bill of sale comprising household furniture actually in use by 
husband and wife living together is ineffective unless the consent of the 
wife or the husband of the maker or the giver of the bill is endorsed thereon. 
‘The law requires that each document must be filed within thirty days after 
it is.made or given, otherwise the transaction is void as against execution 
creditors and against the official assignee or the trustee of a bankrupt 
estate. The registration must be renewed every twelve months, and in order 
to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open to the inspection of the 
public. Information is not readily available to show the total amount of 
advances-made annually on bills of gale. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Transactions of this nature are divided 
into two classes, one in which the vessel is the sole security, and the other 
in which the advances are made on the security of the “account current,” 
which may consist of ships, land, and other properties. 

gonza_D 
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Particulars of the mortgages of land, crops, wool, and live stock, and of 
ships effected during each of the last five years, are shown below. The 
figures relating to ships refer to the period of twelve months ended in June 
of the year stated:— 


Mortgages of Land. i Mortgages on Crops, W Wool, and Live Stock. | Mortgages of Ships. 
. | \ Nuwb : 
Fear. Number, | Cousidera- Lasse : | Considera- . Num- | Considera- 
tion. | Crops Wool. ] a tion. ber. tion. 
} ; 1 ae 
| « | . £ £ 
1924 43,698 | 42,935,204 | 6,692 1,855 | 4,783 | 4,484,137 30 427,192 
1925 43,208 | 42,768,753 | 4,842 1,904 | 4,109 | 4,495,119 3 54,365 
1926 48,078 52,980, 451 | 6,153 2,455 | 4,190 | 4,901,483 9 41,400 
1927 48,868 | 50,624,554 5,199 3,170 4,223 f 5,205, 903 * * 
1928 50,005 47,728, 870 | 10,259 9 3.614 | 4,614 ; 6,266,633 % ~ 
{ ul os ot 


* Not available, 


The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration” include only 
the cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the 
amount was actually advanced or not. Where the sum advanced is liable to 
fluctuation, it is usual to insert the words “valuable consideration” or 
“cash credit,” etc., instead of a definite sum. In view of the number of 
mortgages in which the amount is omitted, it is probable that. the totals are 
understated. Complete records of discharges and foreclosures are not 
available, 

Privatrt WEALTH. 

Estimates of the wealth of New South Wales at intervals since 1891 were 
reviewed in detail in the 1921 issua of the Year Book, and the following 
statement supplies a brief summary of the estimates relating to private 
wealth at ten-year intervals since 1901, the total value of the main classes 
of property being shown, and the value per head :— 


Estimated Value. 


ots Total. | Per Head of Population. 
1901. 1911. 1921, 1001, 1912, | 1921, 

; £000 ; £000 £0u0 £ | £ | £ 

Land (unimproved value) .| 112,895 | 169,282 | 263,363 82°6 | 101°7 124-9 
Houses, etc., and other permanent} 

improvements vei .| 151,798 | 213,057 | 392,073) 1111 | 128-0 186-0 
Live Stock rer tes 31,937 | 41,999) 51,347 23°4 | 25:2 24°4 
Coin and Bullion 8,780 | 15,879| 10,918 6°4 9°5 52 
Merchandise 27,190} 47,268 | 105,297 199 | Q5-4 50:0 
Private Railways . ve] 584 958 1,510 “4 | 6 i "7 
Mines and Mining Plant wei 6,960; 10,120) 13,500 i ae 6-1 | 6-4 
Machinery and Impiements 10,448} 19,777) 43,107 76; 11:9 20°4 
Shipping .| 2,528; 2,910, 5,332 18 18 2°5 
Household effecta, “Vv ehicles, ete. 11,845 | 26,450; 48,416 87 15°9 23°0 
Personal effects w| 8,603) 6,166} 13,067 2°6 | 3:7 6:2 
Total Private Property... 368,568 | 553,816 : 947,930 | 269°6 332°8 449-7 


The composition of the private wealth changed little between 1901 and 


and 1921, 


In point of value, land has become a less important item of 


wealth, and permanent improvements to land have become the most valuable 
class of property. The proportions of the private wealth represented by 
trading stocks and machinery, respectively, increased considerably, and the 
relative values of livestock, metallic currency, and mining properties de- 
clined. The large increase in the value of household and personal effects 
illustrates the growth of domestic and personal comfort. 
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A preliminary estimate has been made in respect of the private wealth 
in 1925, the result being £1,182,000,000, or £498 per head of population. 

Particulars of the distribution of wealth amongst the citizens of New 
South Wales may be obtained from the result of a census taken by the 
Commonwealth Government in 1915, when all persons aged 18 years and 
over were required to furnish returns if they possessed property, or held 
property, or were in receipt of income. 

The results, which were published in detail in the 1918 and 1921 issues of 
the Year Book, indicate that 792,556 persons in New South Wales who 
furnished returns owned assets amounting in the aggregate to £468,994,322; 
171 per cent. did not possess any assets; 80-9 per cent. had assets worth less 
than £5,000, constituting 48:3 per cent. of the aggregate value; and 2 per 
cent. owned 51°7 per cent. of the wealth. The figures are exclusive of the 
value of interest in trust estates, assurance policies and annuities, and 
prospective benefits from friendly societies, but they include assets located 
outside New South Wales owned by residents of the State. 


Estates of Deceased Persons. 

Further information relating to the distribution of wealth may be gleaned 
from returns relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued for 
the purpose of assessing death duties. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Stamp Duties Act the estates are deemed to include all the property 
of the deceased persons which is situated in New South ‘Wales, in- 
cluding property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred 
as a gift, or vested in a private company or trust in consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, ete. 


The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
for probate duty during the ten years ended 30th June, 1928, including 
intestate and other estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 

a) i 
eargude! | netates. | amount, || Year ended | pataten, Amount, 
No. £ | No. £ 
1919 6,873 11,818,222 || 1924 6,281 16,429,860 
1920 TA72 17,106,876 | 1925 6,410 17,970, 385 
1921 5,731 12,199,419 | 1926 6,909 18,890,924 
1922 5,458 13,883,674 | 1927 7,064 18,138,133 
1923 5,68] 15,441,378 |, 1928 7,749 21,819,953 


A rough test of the diffusion of wealth may be made by relating the 
number of people who died possessed of property to the total number of 
deaths, as in the following statement. The figures in this and in the suc- 
ceeding table are exclusive of estates administered by the Curator of In- 
testate Estates for the years prior to 1911, and the figures for 1919 and 
subsequent years indicate the relations between the number of deaths in the 
calendar year stated and the number of estates on which probate was granted 
in the twelve months ended six months later. The particulars showing 
estates in calendar yearg are not available since 1918, and probate is not 
granted usually until several months after the death of a testator :— 


Proportion of Deceased Proportion of Deceased 
Period. Persons with Estates Period, Persong with Estates 
per 100 Deaths. per 100 Deaths. 
1880-84 110 1910-14 22°9 
1885-89 116 1915-19 30°1 
1890-94 13'2 1920-24 29°0 
1895-99 14:9 1925 33-2 
1900-04 17:0 1926 31°8 
1905-09 191 1927 3£°0 
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The figures indicate a wide diffusion of property, but the deaths include 
those of a large number of minors at ages when the proportion of property 
owners ig small. The next table shows the proportion of estates per 100 
deaths of adult males, and as a large number of wonien are possessors of 
property in their own right, the ratio of estates to the deaths of adults of 
both sexes. 


it fa j 
Ratio of Estates Ratio of Estates | Ratio of Estates Ratio of Estates 
Period. i per 100 Deaths of per 100 Deaths of ; Period. per 100 Deaths of per 100 Deaths oF 
i ( 
1880-84 | 34'6 22°3 1 J910-14 i 56°6 840 
1885-89 | 875 23°8 i YOI5-19 | TU3 | 42°] 
1890-94 41:2 25:8 1920-24 88-1 393 
1895-99 | 42-7 26-2 1925 | Tl 43°7 
1900-04 46:0 278 : 1926 | 729 41°7 
1905 -09 48°8 29°2 | 1927 | 76-6 44-1 
1 | 
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The foregoing figures include the estates of persons who died abroad, 
but usually the number is not sufficient to cause an appreciable degree 
of error. The proportions during the war pericd, however, were increased 
considerably by reason of the inclusion of a large number of estates left 
by members of the naval and military forces, and the deaths which occurred 
abroad were not included in the number on which the ratios shown in the 
table are based. Muking due allowance for the deaths of absentees, the 
apparent tendency is that the proportion of property-owners in the State is 
increasing. 

An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1928, have been graded according to value:~ 


| Number of | Value of | piepere in each 
Property. Persons, Number. Value. 
7 ~ { 
i £ Per cent. | Per cent. 
Under £1,000 nied aes see 41,244 14,068,363 63°13 862 
£1,000 to £5,000... aes ab 17,693 36,949,484 27-08 22° 64 
£5,000 to £12,500... obs te 3,913 30,021,779 B99 18°40 
£12,500 to £25,000 ... ose ie 1,538 | 5,957,307 | 2°36 15°91 
£25,000 to £50,000 ... see rr} BOS H 20,536,771 1 “OL i 12:58 
Over £50,000 oe ie fae 845 | 35,665,120 i 53 | 21°85 
Total aes see wl 65,328 | 163,198,824 | 160-00 100°00 
i i 
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The average value per estate during the period was £2,408, but of the 
property-owners who died 68 per cent. did not possess £1,000, the total value 
of their property being ouly 8.6 per cent. of the aggregate. On the other 
hand, half the property devised was contained in 3.8 per cent. of the estates. 
These figures support the evidence of the War Census of 1915 concerning 
the distribution of wealth in New South Wales. 


Private Ixcomes. 

Formerly the narrow scope of the State income-tax and latterly the 
inadequacy of statistical data relating to the incomes assessed for purposes 
of State income tax rendered it impossible to formulate estimates of the 
national income, and, for various reasons, the information published by 
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the Commissioner of Federal Taxation could not be turned to account.. 
However, satisfactory results have been obtained for the year 1920-21 by 
using the returns of occupations and breadwinners obtained at the census 
of 8rd April, 1921, in conjunction with statistics relating to income derived 
during the year ended 30th June, 1921, obtained by the Commissioner of 
Taxation from returns supplied for purposes of Federal income tax. An 
estimate based on these data was set forth in detail in the 1924 issue of 
this Year Book and a brief summary is shown hereunder. 


Number of Incomes, 1920-21. 


The total number of breadwinners in New South Wales recorded at the 
census of 4th April, 1921, was 884,104, including 10,948 persons assisting 
others in their work but not receiving wages or salary, leaving. 873,156 
persons who may be considered to have been in receipt of incomes. It is 
apparent, however, that a considerable number of partly dependant persons, 
including most invalid pensioners and female old-age pensioners, .as well as 
some war pensioners, were returned at the census as dependants. Adding 
29,600 as the number of such pensioners, it is estimated that the total 
number of resident persons in receipt of incomes at the census was approxi- 
mately 902,800. There were in addition 485 males and 518,313 females 
engaged in domestic duties for which monetary remuneration was not paid. 
No allowance was made for the value of the services rendered by persons 
who were working but not directly receiving monetary income. 

Of the 873,156 breadwinners receiving incomes, it would appear. that 
approximately 74 per cent., or 646,988, were wage and salary earners, 
121,644 were working on their own account, 47,849 were employers, and 
the remainder, 56,675, derived income from property, from pensions, or 
from other sources. 


Amount of Income, 1920-21. 
The amount of private Income derived in New South Wales in 1920-21 is 


estimated to have been as follows :— £ 
Incomes of resident individuals ix Ss .. 187,800,000 
‘Companies’ undistributed income sa sha .. 10,800,000 
Income derived by absentees .. sch ei .. 10,100,000 
Total = -. une weve we 208,200,000 


The total amount of income received by resident individuals in New 
South Wales in 1920-21 may be stated at approximately £187,800,000, inclu- 
sive of approximately £8,100,000 distributed as dividends by. companies. 
This represents an average of nearly £90 per head of population, £298 per 
person in receipt of income, and £218 per breadwinner other than old-age 
and invalid pemsioners, 


The total amount of net income received by companies, assurance 
societies, and kindred profit-making bodies, other than partnerships, was 
£19,900,000, consisting of £9,400,000 not .distributed to shareholders, 
£8,100,000 dividends distributed to local shareholders, :£1,500,000 to!foreign 
shareholders, !and £900,000! non-taxable interest. This total represpnted 9 
per. cent..of the total income derived in the State. 

Combining the incomes derived by resident individuals and by companies, 
the total amount of private incomes of residents was estimated to be 
£198,100,000, of which £10,300,000 were not distributed to individuals during 
the year. 
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The total amount of income accruing to absentees from New South Wales 
in 1920-21 may be set down at £10,100,000 viz., £6,700,000 as interest on 
Government loans, and £3,400,000 from private investments and other 
operations. 

Approximate Distribution of Income, 1920-21. 

Data are not available regarding the distribution of the whole of the 
income in detail, but from the report of the Federal Commissioner for 
Taxation considerable information may be deduced in respect of the dis- 
tribution of incomes of individual taxpayers who embrace all those possessed 
of incomes in the higher grades. By combining these with an estimate of 
the incomes of non-taxpayers, it has been possible to compile the following 
table to show the approximate distribution of income derived by individuals 
in New South Wales in 1920-21. The figures do not include non-taxable 


interest on war loans which is included in the statement on page 227. 
| Where whole income ig Where part of total income is 
derived in N.S.W. derived in other States. 
Grade of Net 
Inconie.* 7 e 4. 
‘Yom | Toomer | Suing MaRS 
i 
| i og | £ 
Under £700... wel 881,731 , 158,250,000 2,800 550,000 
£701-£1,000 a 6,930 | 6,028, 000 | } 800 330,600 
£1,001-£2,000 | 5,684 | 8,016, 090 | 1,080 | 750,000 
£2,001-£3, 000 oy 1,312 | 3,275,000 | 420 530,000 
£3,001-£5,000  ...} 690 | 2,663,000 350 670,000 
Over £5,000 te! 351 | = 3,128,000 350 1,895,000 
Total ...' 896,648 | 181,360,000 5,800 4,725,000 


* Omitting non taxable interest on war loans. t According to grade of total income derivetl 
in Australia. 

The principal feature of this table is the overwhelming preponderance of 
incomes under £700 per year. No less than 98 per cent. of the incomes, 
embracing nearly 72 per cent. of the total income, fall into this group. 
There were comparatively few individuals with incomes over £5,000, and 
no individual deriving the whole of his income in the State had an income 
exceeding £50,000, excluding from account interest derived from non-taxable 
war loans. 

Comparative Statement—Incomes 1892 to 1926. 

The estimate of the income derived in New South Wales during 1920-21 
is shown below in comparison with an estimate based on the war census of 
income derived in the year ended 30th June, 1915, aud with results obtained 
for the years 1892, 1898, and 1901, by employing census data in conjunc- 
tion with State income-tax returns. A preliminary estimate for 1925-26 
is inserted for comparison. 


{ 
i Income accruing to absentees. 
cies, | Sa eae errs 
| Viduals. Companies, etc. | cue Pree investment E South Wi ates: 
| Property. : Loans. ¢ j 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
1892 = 3,050,000 1,870,000 68,270,000 
1898 57,649,000 2, 250, 000 | 2,530,000 | 1,975,000 64,404,000 
1901 * 2,832,009 | 1,976,000 66,912,000 
1914-15 102,100,099 : * * 3,100,000 114, 100,000 
1920-21 187,800,000 10,300, 000 | 3,400,000 ; . 700, 000 208, 200,000 
1925-26} 234,000,000 | 16,500,000 | 3,500,000 | 8,100,000 | 262,100,000 


* Not available. t Commonwealth and State. t Preliminary totals. 
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The estimate of 1892 relates to a year in which the financial boom had 
reached its highest point and the income of that year consequently appears 
unduly inflated. In 1898 and 1901 the State was slowly recovering from 
an industrial depression consequent on the financial crisis of 1893 and a 
succession of adverse seasons. The income of the year 1914-15 was affected 
by the dislocation caused by the outbreak of war and by the occurrence 
of a very bad season. 


The decrease in the amount of income derived in the years 1898 and 1901 
as compared with 1892 may be readily understood. The subsequent increase 
has been occasioned by the depreciation in the purchasing power of money, 
and is in some measure nominal, though it is certain that the growing 
prosperity of the community has had a very favourable influence. 

The following table shows the number of persons deriving income, their 


proportion to the total population of the State, and the average amount 
of income derived per inhabitant and per person deriving income:— 


i | Proportion of |Averag: t i 
a | Resident Per- |Persons receiv- [a of Income per aderise mans Proportion of 
Year, | sons receiving | ing Income to |person receiving Tinlabitent, taacived ‘be 
Income. Total Popula- Income, a ALG. e baanteess 
| tion. + { at 
| No. | Per cent, £ | £ Per cen 
1892 446,190 387 °4 139°8 | 53°8 or 
1898 || 534,315 |} 44 | nt |, 456 7-0 
1901 * i i * I 45-4 72 
1914-15} | 788,600 | 47 i 138-2 : 57°3 bl 
1920-21 | 902,400 | 42-9 | 219-5 } 94°38 4°9 
1925-26§ | 995,200 | 42°9 : 251-7 109-0 4°4 
— t I 
* Not available. f Excluding absentees and their ixcome. } The figures for 1914-15 


relate to the incomes of persons resident in, and companies with head offices in, New South Wales. 
§ Preliminary, 


With the growth of population the number of persons receiving income 
has shown a very pronounced increase and its proportion to the total 
population has risen steadily. This is probably due, in part, to the 
increase in the employment of women in commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions, but it is also a consequence, in part, of the increase in, the proportion 
of adults in the population. 


It is practically impossible with existing data to obtain a satisfactory 
measure of comparison between the real income of post-war and earlier 
years, because of the difficulty of properly assessing the effect of the 
inflation of prices, which reached a maximum in 1920. 


The foregoing estimates represent, as nearly as may be, the sum of the 
net incomes derived by private individuals and by companies from sources 
within New South Wales. They are, therefore, in excess of the value of 
goods produced and remunerated services rendered, by reason of the duplica- 
tion of amounts paid from the proceeds of taxation to old-age, invalid and 
war pensioners and to bondholders in war and other Government loans. 
On the other hand, appreciable amounts of income derived by the various 
Governments from State lands, forests and mines and from governmental 
business enterprises are excluded from account. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT.. 


GrowtH or Loca GoveRNMENT: 


Tue first step towards Local Government in New South Wales may be said 
to have been taken im 1840, when the Parish Roads Act was passed, 
authorising proprietors of lands adjacent to or within 8 miles of parish 
roads to elect trustees, who were empowered to levy rates, establish: tolls, 
and borrow money for making or repairing such roads and the bridges 
thereon. Particulars of the subsequent development will be found: in the 
Year Book for 1922. 

Local Government in New South Wales is conducted under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, except in the 
City of Sydney, where it is regulated by the Sydney Corporation Acts. 
Slight modification has been made in the system by the Main Roads Act 
and other laws. The system extends over the whole of the Eastern and 
Central Land Divisions of the State, with the exception of the Federal 
Capital Territory. The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area also was excluded 
until the year 1928. ‘The sparsely-populated :Western Division, embracing 
two-fifths of the area of the State, is unincorporated, with the exception of 
the portions included in the municipalities of Bourke, Brewarrina, Broken 
‘Aill, Cobar, Wentworth, and Wileannia, and parts of the municipalities of 
Balranald and Hillston which lie within its boundaries. 

Local governing areas are of two main kinds, viz., mumicipalities and 
shires. At the end of 1927 there were 181 nuinicipalities, including the 
City of Sydney, and their aggregate area was 1,602,354 acres. The smallest 
municipality is Darlington, a suburb of Sydney, with 54 acres, and the 
largest is Central Hlawarra, 83,054 acres. There were 136 shires, extending 
over an area of about 181,000 square miles. The smallest was Ku-ring-gai, 
31 square miles, in the metropolitan district. The largest is Lachlan,. with 
headquarters at Condobolin, 5,888 square miles. Certain of the municipalities 
and shires have combined to form county councils, which are local govern- 
ing bodies constituted to administer specific services. 

In this chapter the particulars relating to municipalities and shires are 
shown conjointly in a summarised form and separately in greater detail. 
In making a distinction between the metropolitan and country districts, the 
metropolitan district, unless otherwise specified,*is the area defined by 
Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 1919. It embraces the muni- 
cipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere, Gran-- 
wille, Lidcombe, and Parramatta, and the shires of Hornsby, Sutherland, 
and Warringah, in addition to the area usually designated the metropolis, 
viz., the City of Sydney, forty suburban municipalities and the shire of 
Ku-ring-gai, which was proclaimed as a municipality as from 1st November, 
1928, 

Sydney Corporation Acts. 


In terms of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1902, and its amendments, the 
local government of the City of Sydney was vested in the City Council, 
which was composed of twenty-six aldermen, elected every third year, two 
for each of the thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor was elected annually by 
the aldermen from their own number. 

In November, 1927, however, an Act was passed to place the administra- 
tion of the city in the hands of a temporary Commission, and no elections 
of aldermen or Lord Mayor will take place during the period for which 
the Act remains in force, viz., until 31st December, 1929. The Commission 
assumed office at the beginning of the year 1928. 
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The functions of the Council, now vested in the Commission, include -the 
maintenance of the streets and other public ways of the city, though the 
trafic is regulated by the police, Similiarly the Commission is em- 
powered to levy general, special, and street watering rates; to establish 
public markets; to regulate street selling, the erection of hoardings, matters 
relating to public health and and sanitation, and the inspection of food; to 
resume land for the purpose of remodelling or improving areas and for 
widening streets, etc.; to erect and let dwellings; to maintain free lending 
libraries; to control parks; and generally to make by-laws for the gosd 
government of the city. 

The Commission also exercises authority to generate and supply clectricity 
for public and private purposes; to elect two members of the Board which 
administers the Metropolitan water supply and sewerage services, one being 
elected in every second year to hold office for a period of four years; and, at 
the triennial elections of menibers of the Board of Fire Commissioners ‘of 
“New South Wales, to vote at the election of one member to represent the 
City of Sydney and the councils of the suburban municipalities. 

The right to be enrolled as a voter at elections of the City Council, 
now in abeyance, extends to adult British subjects by reason of (a) the 
ownership or (b) the occupation of property. The qualification of owner- 
ship is held by persons who own a freehold interest in possession of pro- 
perty of a yearly value of £5 and upwards in any ward, or a leasehold 
interest in property of a yearly value of £25 and upwards. A person with 
this qualification may ‘be placed on the rell for every ward in which he is 
so qualified, but may not then be enrolled in any ward by virtue of any 
other qualification. The qualification ‘by reason of occupation is held by 
those who have occupicd continuously for a period of six months a house,. 
shop, or other building, or lodgings, of a yearly valuc of £10. Any sueh 
person may be placed on the roli for one ward only, and if he has more 
than one such qualification he may choose the roll on which his name shall 
be placed. Any person qualified to vote is eligible for election as an alder-. 
man unless disqualified under the provisions of the Sydney Corporation. 
Act. 

System of Local Government. 


The Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, with ordinances. 
thereunder, are administered by the Minister for Local Government, 
who is in charge of a State Department. Each municipality or shire 
is governed by a council, which is elected for a term of three years. A 
municipal council must consist cf not less than six nor more than fifteen 
aldermen, and a shire council of not less than six nor more than nine 
councillors, each viding being represented by an equal number of council- 
lors. Each municipal council elects a mayor annually from amongst. 
its members, and each shire council a president. A council may pay to 
its members reasonabic out-of-pocket expenses for travelling, and may pay 
an allowance to its mayor or president, but otherwise the services of 
aldermen and councillors are gratuitous. ‘ 

Every adult natural-born or naturalised British subject of either sex is’ 
qualified to be enrolled as an elector, provided he or she is cither a land- 
owner, a rate-paying lessee, or has been continuously for the three months 
preceding the day prescribed for enrolment an occupier of ratable land of 
the yearly value of £5 or upwards, or of land hy virtue of a miner’s right 
or business license, or is in occupation of Crown land and pays rents. 
‘By the Local Government (Amendment) Act, 1927, the franchise was 
extended to all adult residents of a ward or ‘riding who have’ been residing 
there continuously for a period of six months. Persons may be enrolled 
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and may vote in respect of each ward or riding in which they are qualified 
as owners or as rate-paying lessees, but not more than once in respect of 
the same ward or riding. A person qualified as owner or as rate-paying 
lessee in a ward or riding who is qualified also as an occupier in another 
ward or riding of the same municipality or shire may not be enrolled under 
both qualifications. He may choose the ward or riding in which he desires 
to be enrolled, and failing due notice of his choice he is enrolled where he 
28 qualified as owner or lessec. A person qualified as occupier in more than 
one ward or riding may be enrolled in one only. 

Unless disqualified by the Act, every elector is qualified for a civic office. 
The powers of the councils are extensive; they were stated in detail in the 
1922 issue of the Year Book at page 332. 

A municipality may be proclaimed under the Local Government Act as a 
city if it is an independent centre of population with an average population 
of at least 20,000 people, and an average annual income of at least £20,000. 
Sydney, Aaenidale: Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, and Newcastle were pro- 
claimed as cities under the Crown ‘Lande Act in 1885, and Broken Hill 
was proclaimed under the Local Government Act in 1907. 

In the shires, urban areas may be established upon proclamation by the 
Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
In such cases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except in the shires of Hornsby, 
Sutherland, and Warringah, urban committees may be appointed to exercise 
within the urban areas certain powers of the council, and to expend money 
raised by a local rate levied by the council upon the request of the urban 
committee. 

Tn some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under special 
Acts to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging to 
the sphere of local government. <A brief description of their activities is 
given later. 

Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 
undertakings of magnitude or those which benefit more than one area. - 
‘For such purposes county councils may be constituted in terms of the 
Local Government Act, or joint committees may be arranged under the 
ordinances. 

Any group of local areas or of parts thereof may be constituted by pro- 
-clamation as a county district, in which a county council, consisting of 
-delegates from the areas concerned, exercises such powers as may be dele: 
gated to it. Where powers relating to the destruction of aquatic pests have 
-been delegated, the county council may be assisted by subsidies from Con: 
ssolidated Revenue, if the funds be voted by Parhuneny. The subsidies are 
payable in six halt- -yearly instalments, viz., for the first and second half- 
years, £1 for every £1 of revenue collected for the destruction of aquatic 
pests; for the third and fourth half-years respectively, 15s.; for the fifth and 
sixth, 10s. 

At the end of 1927 four county districts were in existence. The St. 
George county district embraces the municipalities of Bexley, Hurstville, 
Kogarah, and Rockdale. Tt was formed for the purpose of establishing 
an electric lighting service, 

The Richmond River county district consists of the munieipalities of 
Ballina, Casino, Coraki, and Lismore, and the shires of Byron, Copman- 
hurst (part only), Gundurimba, Kyogle, Terania, Tintenbar, Tomki, and 
Woodburn. It was established for the eradication of the water hyacinth 
pest. 

The Clarence River county district was incorporated by the muni- 
cipalities of Grafton, South Grafton, and Ulmarra, and the shires of 
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Copmanhurst (part only), Nymboida, and Orara. It was constituted 
principally for the purpose of carrying out the Nymboida hydro-electric 
scheme. 

The Southern Riverina county district was formed by the municipalities 
of Wagga and Corowa and the shires of Coreen and Culeairn to establish a 
quarry at Culcairn for the supply of metal for roadmaking. 


Local Services within Irrigation Areas. 


Until the year 1928 the local services in the irrigation areas were maine 
tained by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. In 1921 
executive boards were appointed in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas ag 
advisory committees to assist the administration, though they had no 
statutory powers. In 1924 the Governor was empowered by the Irrigation 
Holdings (Freehold) Act, to proclaim any irrigation area or portion thereof 
as a municipality or shire, or to add the whole or a portion of an irrigation 
area to an adjoining municipality or shire. 

The Act authorised the Commission to levy rates and to impose charges 
for local services pending the constitution of an area a3 a shire or miunici- 
pality, and in connection with the rates and charges statutory provision 
was made for the constitution of executive boards, each board to consist 
of seven members, four elected by the occupiers of the holdings, and three 
nominated by the Commission, to hold office for a period of two years. It 
was the function of the boards to advise the Commission in respect of ques- 
tions affecting an area, and they might be entrusted with the administration 
of the local services. 

In May, 1925, 2 Commission of Inquiry was appointed to report as to 
whether the irrigation areas or any portion of them should be proclaimed 
as shires or municipalities. This Commission recommended that the portion 
of the Murrumbidgee Area known as the Yanco Irrigation Area be pro- 
claimed as a shire. It embraces 311 square miles, and Leeion is the prin- 
cipal centre. In regard to the portion known as the Microol Irrigation. 
Area, 243 square miles with Griffith as the principal town, it was recom-. 
mended that a proclamation be not issued until the end of the year 1928, 
and that meanwhile the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission 
exercise its authority to administer local services with the assistance of an. 
executive board. 

Following this report the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission 
took a referendum in the areas concerned, and the voting in both was in 
favour of the executive system in preference to the constitution of a shire. 
Subsequently boards were constituted and commenced operations in March, 
1927. In the following year, however, these two areas were proclaimed as 
shires. Provisional committees were appointed and the various local services, 
roads, etc., are being transferred to their control. Meanwhile, the Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission agreed to continue a subsidy, paid 
formerly to the executive boards, viz., 50 per cent. of the required expendi- 
ture during the year ended 30th June, 1928, and to pay 25 per cent. during 
the following year. 


Extent of Local Government. 


Prior to 1906, when the shires were constituted, the extent of the local 
governing areas was only 2,830 square miles. At the end of 1927 the incor- 
porated area was about 183,483 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent. of the 
total area of the State (309,432 square miles). The population in munici- 
palities and shires as at 8lst December, 1927, was 2,374,870 or 99 per cent. 
of the total population. 
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The area, population, and unimpreved capital value of ratable property 
in the incorporated areas as at 31st December, 1927, are stated below:— 
\Unimproved 


Local Arcas. Area. -Population.; Capital 
| | Value. 
t 
Mctropolitan Area-- 1 acres. No £& 
City of Sydney .. aie 8,244 109,640:'} 61,352,514 
Suburbs (including Ku- ring-¢ gai ai Shire) o 112,606 , 991,550 | 83,907,719 


Total, Metropolis Se. ‘sir 145,850 ) 1 ,101, 190 | 145,260,233 
450 | 15,323,266 


Extra-Metropolitan. Municipalities and | 322,258 137, 
Shires. H i 

Total, Metropolitan* .. an i 1,238,640 160,583,499 

Country-— | - 
Municipalitics 513,690 | 36,974,710 
Shires 622,540 | 146,674,213 
Total, Country .. és 1,138,280 | 183,648,923 
Grand Total aa a7, 428,954 ) 2,874,870 ; 344,282,422 

i + 
* Schedule IY, Local Government Act, 1919. + Excluding Federal properties not 


ratable, also ratable mains, 


The figures exclude the area, about 359,000 acres, and the population, 
12,460 persons, of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. The area of the 
country shires includes 28 square miles of Federal territory at Jervis Bay, 
but excludes the Federal Capital territory, containing an area of 912 
square miles. 

The improved capital yalue of ratable property in the City of Sydney, as 
at | 31st December, 1927, was £185,394,260, and the assessed annual value 
£8,001,8:0. In the other municipalities included in the metropolitan area, 
as defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government Act, the improved 
capital value was £258,348,588, and the assessed annual value was: 
£19,533,825. In the country municipalities the improved value was 
£112,659,542, and the annual value £8,800,118. Similar particulars. are 
available for only a small number of shires. 

3 The financial position of the municipalities and shires in 1927 was as 
ollows :— 


i Total Revenue. | opotal tee sagt 
Loeal Areas, Pateee I Pal ae | Expendi- | 7.407% ky 
Rates | other. | Total. ture, | Liabilities.) Assets, 
Levied. i | 
| ¢£ & £ 


& & 
.. ..{ 1,016,882 4,103,797 | 4,246,020 | 25,880,663 | 26,544,103 
Suburbs “(i cluding Ku-ring-gai] | 
Shire) . aa as «.{ 1,917,125 


2,663,422 | 3,318,741 | 4,272,748 |: 2,405,898 


Total, Metropolis: .. +e} 2,934,007 6,857,218 | 7,564,761 | 30, 88,411 28,950,001 


Extra-Metropolitan o ae 333,523 285,701 | 019,224 | 712,606" 


—— i = 


1, 025, 378 770,909 


Total, Metropolitan* ) | 4,258,913 | 7,476,443 | | 8,277,387 | $1, 158, 789, j 29,720,910 
eee eee ESS | 


; i 
,501,950 | 2,600,455 | 2,513,719 - 5,423,487 | 7,251,679. 


1,5 5,4 
1,406,014 | Bet 748,372 2 792, 982 1 614, 372 { 1,972,207 


Total, Country; .. | 2,440,863! 2,907,964 | 5,348,897 | 5,308,051 | 7,087,859 | 9,023,886 


Grand Total .. «-| 5,708,393 | 7,116,877 | 12,825,270 | 18,584,018 | 38,196,648 | 38,744,796 
J } 


* Schedule IV, Local Government Act, 1919, 


The revenue shown under “Other”? is mainly derived from business under- 
takings, such as lighting services, cte. Particulars of these and of the 
operations of individual councils are published annually in the Statistical 
ev of New South Wales. The revenue and expenditure shown above 
include the Main Roads and Harbour Bridge rates, which are. collected by 
the councils for the Main Roads Board and the State Treasury respectively. 
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VALUATION OF Property In Locan AREAS. 


The revenue of local governing bodies is derived mainly from the taxation 
of land and improvements thereon, and as the rates of taxation are levied 
on the unimproved, improved, or annual value, it is necessary that periodic 
valuations be made of all ratable property. The valuations are made at inter« 
vals not exceeding three years, and prior to the enactment of the Valuation 
of Land Act in 1916 they were made by valuers appointed by the councils. 
This system had remained in operation for many years without any central- 
ised control to secure uniformity, but the Act of 1916 made provision for the 
valuation of the lands of the State by the Valuer-Gencral. The Act pre- 
scribed that rates and taxes based on land values must be levied on the 
values determined by the Valuer-General, and that the power of a council 
to assess values ceased when the Valuer-General delivered a valuation 
list. A council may, however, ask the Valuer-General to re-value any 
land which it considers has not been valued correctly, and pending action 
by the Valuer-General the valuations are made by the council’s assessors 
as formerly. Valuations either by the Valuer-General or the councils’ 
valuers are subject to review on appeal to the Land and Valuation Court, 
described in the chapter of this Year Book relating to Law Courts. 


This system was modified by the Local Government Act, 1924, to provide 
that the council of a shire, other than the Blue Mountains Shire or any 
shire wholly or partly within the County of Cumberland, may decide 
whether the valuation should be made by the Valuer-General under the 
Valuation of Land Act, 1916, or by a valuer appointed by the council. 


In municipalities the valuation must show the unimproved capital value, 
the improved capital yalue, and the assessed annual value of ratable 
property. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unimproved 
capital value only, the determination of the improved capital value and 
of the assessed annual value being optional, except in urban areas, in 
which the assessed annual value must be determined. The Valuer-General 
usually determines such values for shires within his jurisdiction. 


The unimproved capital value is defined, in both the Local Government 
Act and the Valuation of Land Act, as the amount for which the 
fee-simple estate in land could be sold under such reasonable conditions as a 
dona-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements had 
not been made. 


The Veluer-General’s valuations cover all land except Commonwealth 
properties, reserves, parks, etc., and unoccupied Crown lands, and the 
values are on a freehold basis. For purposes of rating, however, the un- 
improved capital value of Crown lands occupied as pastoral or agricultural 
holdings is twenty times the rent payable to the Crown during the year 
preceding the assessment. After the expiry of ten years of the term of 
jeases, lands leased from the Crown with right of conversion to freehold 
are rated on thirty times the annual rental paid. 


The unimproved capital value of mines may be ascertained at the diree- 
tion of the council, upon the basis of the output, as follows :— 


(1) Coal and Shale Mines—A sum equal to 8s. per ton of large eoal 
and shale, and 1s. 6d. per ton of small coal, on the average annual 
output during the preceding three years. : 


(2) Other Mines—A sum equal to 20 per cent. of average annual value 
of ore or mineral won during the preceding three years. 


In the case of idle or undeveloped mines the unimproved capital value is 
calculated by multiplying the annual rental, if any, by twenty. 
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The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-simple estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 

The assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of 
land, with improvements thereon, but must not be less than 5 per cent. of 
the improved capital value. 

In the City of Sydney Crown lands are ratable whether built wpon or 
not, and in addition the underground mains of the gas and hydraulie 
power companies are ratable. The following properties are exempt, viz., 
lands vested in and used for the University or any of its colleges; lands 
vested in the Railway Commissioners or in the Metropolitan Water, Sewer- 
age and Drainage Board; the Sydney Harbour Trust lands unless leased for 
private purposes; lands vested in trustees for purposes of public recreation, 
health, or enjoyment; hospitals, benevolent asylums, or other buildings used 
solely for charitable purposes; buildings used solely for public worship; 
‘State schools and schools certified under the Public Instruction Act, and 
playgrounds in connection therewith. Properties of the Commonwealth 
Government are uot ratable, though a contribution is made to the funds 
of the council in respect of part of them, 

In municipalities and shires under the Local Government Act all lands, 
fncluding areas vested in the Railway Commissioners and the Sydney 
Harbour Trust, are ratable, except the following:—Lands vested in the 
Crown or public body or trustees and used for public cemeteries, commons, 
reserves, or iree libraries; lands used solely for public hospitals, public 
benevolent institutions, or public charities, or for the University of Sydney 
or a college thereof; Crown lands which are not occupied or are occupied 
only by public works in course of construction; land occupied by or used 
directly in connection with churches or other buildings used solely for public 
worship; and public roads, streeis, wharves, etc. The Local Government 
Act, 1927, extended the exemptions in respect of land used for public 
hospitals and benevolent and charitable institutions and for churches, ete., 
by omitting the words “solely” and “ directly”; and provided additional 
exemptions, viz.:—Land used for the clergyman’s residence in connection 
with churches, ete.; schools registered under the Bursary Endowment Act, 
and schools certified under the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916, 
and playgrounds belonging to or used in connection with such schools. 

In the following table are shown, in similar groups to those on page 234 
the aggregate valuations used for assessing rates on ratable property in 
local government areas in the year 1927:— 


Unimproved Value of Ratable Land, Value of Tepe on Ratable 


| : 
Division. % = rn | | & a rm 
he a eg oo 
Total /528| perace, | Tot |§Sg| Average 

4 <a 7) | fave Weds Sod 

al i 1 
| £ £ £ og. £ | £ £ og, 
Sydney —Cityt ... 61,352,000; 560 | 18,912 12 1124,042,006 | 1,131 38,237 7 
Suburbs* Beas 3,808,000 | 85 | 745 3° (165,420,000 167; 1,469 0 
Metropolis ...1145,260,000 132 | 1,253 17 |289,462,000) 263 2,498 12 
Extra—Metropolitan | 15,328,000 | 111 | 47 11 20,788,000) 151) 64 10 

: cet I, & s : 
Total, Metropolitan|160,583,000 | 130 366 11 |810,250,000 | 250) 708 3 
Country-Municipalities 36,975,000 72 25 3 75,685,000 ; 147) 51 11 
Shires ... [146,674,000 | 236 1 5 146,674,000 | 236, 1 5 
Total Incovporated ~ = —= 

Areas . (844,232,000; 145 218 |532,609,000 224 411 
* Including Ku-ring-gai. t Excluding Federal properties not ratable, and ratable underground maing,. 


} Estimated. 
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Lands leased from the Crown and assessed on a capitalised rental basis 
are included above at such capitalised value, © 


The unincorporated portion of the Western Division contains about 
80,200,000 acres, of which 76,000,000 acres are pastoral or agricultural 
Jands held under lease from the Crown at annual rentals. If the existing 
provisions of the Local Government Act were applied to the division, 
the unimproved capital value of the leaseholds would be assessed for 
rating purposes at twenty times the annual rent payable to the Crown. 
On this basis the unimproved value of the ratable property—Crown and 
alienated land--in the area at present unincorporated would not exceed, 
$3,500,000, 

The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area was unincorporated until 1928, and 
the assessable unimproved capital value was estimated at £2,000,000 by a 
Royal Commission in June, 1925, when inquiring as to whether the irriga- 
tion areas should be proclaimed as shires. The estimate was made in- 
dependently on the basis of capitalised rental. 


Value of Ratable Property in Municipalities. 


A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values 
and the assessed annual value of ratable property in municipalities, exclud- 
ing lands coming within the exemptions shown on page 286 is shown in the 
following statement. The exclusion of the shires causes the figures for the 
metropolitan areas to differ from those shown in the preceding tables. 


1917. 1927, 
ooo 
Municipalities. | Unimproved| Improved Assessed || Unimproved | Improved | Assessed 
Capital Capital Annual Capital Capital Annual 
| Value, Value, Value. Value. Value, Value. 
\ H : 


£ £ £ | £ a 
{ I 
City of Sydney... 81,180,868) $1,976,260 | 9,583,779 |, 61,352,514 185,304,260) 8,001,840 
Suburbs... | 36,808,7551101,498,562 | 7,399,892 |) 79,917,408 288,902,863) 18,201,215 
| 


| 
( 
i 


a _ } ———e 


| 


Metropolis ..,] 67,939,123)183,469,822 110,933,671 141,269,922 424,297,123 26,208,055 


Extra- 
Metropolitan 2,848,363 


6,562,052} 471,548 | 1,332,610 


{ 
| 
eran | 
| 


Total, Metro- i, 
politan —_.,.| 70,787,486)190,031,874 ee) 

‘ | 
Country... ...| 21,502,111) 55,498,028 | 4,022,096 i 36,974,710 (112,659,542] 8,800,118 
| | i 


Jiteebet ee ne ng neat 


148,266,504 |443,742,843) 27,585,665 


Total Munici- } | l 
palities ... 92,289, 5971245,524,902, 15,427,315; 185,241, 214/556,402,385] 36,885,783 


! aarael 


The valuations for the City of Sydney shown above exclude the values 
of Federal properties which are not ratable, and the value of underground 
mains laid in the city by gas and hydraulic power undertakings which are 
ratable on the basis of length. The unimproved capital value of the Federal 
properties was £1,138,601. 
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The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capital value in 1937 wag 
6.5 per cent., viz. 4.3 in the City of Sydney and 7.6 in the other Muni- 
cipalities; and as the assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the actual 
annual value, the proportions per cent. of annual value to improved value 
were 7.2 per cent., 4.8 per cent., and 8.4 per cent., respectively, 

In regard to valuations in the City of Sydney it is the practice to derive 
the aggregate improved capital value of properties by capitalising the fair 
average rental at 5 per cent. To this facet is due the apparent disparity 
between the yield from city properties calculated from the valuations, and 
that from properties in suburban and country municipalities. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the rental yalue of city properties is only part of 
the return on capital value represented, since there is also a very rapid 
appreciation of value. This apprectation is much more rapid than that 
which takes place in suburban and country municipalitics. 

The value of improvements in the years 1917 and 1927, ascertained by 
deducting the unimproved from the improved values as shown in the 
councils’ returns is shown in the following statement, and it will be seen 
that very great increases have occurred in all divisions — 


VaJue of Improvements. 
Municipalities. 
1917, | 1927, 
: { 

Sydney— \ £ ; 
City .., wk Sty aa | 50,845,892 | 124,041,746 
Suburbs tee ae aes 64,684,807 | 158,985,455 
Metropolis... sais an +! 115,530,689 | 283,027,201 

Extra-Metropolitan any Per «| 38,713,689 | 12,449,133 

Total, Metropolitan wad ae 119,244,388 | 295,476,339 
Country .., he ar or {| 33,990,91 75,684,832 
Total Municipalities ie ro! 153,285,305 | 371,161,171 

l 


Value of Ratable Property in Shires. 


Ti is not possible to give the improved capital value, or the assessed annual 
value of land in shires, as the shire councils are not compelled to make those 
valuations, and only a few shires record them. 

The unimproved capital value of ratable property in shires in each year 
from 1917 to 1997 is shown below -:— 


Unimproved Capital ' | Unimproved Capital 
| Year, | Value of Ratable 
| 


Year. | Value of Ratable | 
i Property. ‘ Property, 
£ | £ 

VOU? ash ie 107,695,000 | 1923... | 140,392,000 
1918... | 109,183,600 si ages... | 144,710,000 
1019 ve} 110,881,000} 1995... | 148,251,000 
1920 4, 9... 1 -120,872,000 | 1926 .. | 154,614,000 
1921 ., au a! 180,884,000 AO, as 158,991,000 
1922 1. ane vo 135,38) ,006 | 


In the ten years between 1917 and 1927 the unimproved capital value 
of ratable property in the shires increased by £51,296,000, or by 47.6 per 
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cent. As the area embraced remained practically unchanged, and the 
urban:and residential lands embraced in shires are not relatively large, 
this represents roughly the assessed increment of rural land values in the 
period. Some allowance must be made, however, for alienations and the 
operations of the Valuer-General in revaluing the lands of certain shires 
which had been undervalued formerly, and for this reason the proportion- 
ate increase shown is probably larger than the actual increase in rural 
land values. 


Valuations by the Valuer-General. 


Up to the end of the year 1928 valuations had been completed by the 
‘Valuer-General in 106 municipalities and in twenty-two shires, excluding 
one shire valued in 1924 in which the more recent valuations have been 
made by the council in terms of the amending legislation of 1924. iAll the 
districts in the County of Cumberland have been valued by the Valuer- 
General except the city of Sydney. The valuations are revised triennially, 
and the totals shown below are derived from valuations or revaluations 
made during the years 1926 to 1928. These assessments are made under the 
‘Valuation of Land Act, which provides that all lands shall be valued on a 
freehold basis, and that all lands shall be valued except those owned by the 
Commonwealth Government, unoctupied lands owned. by the State Govern- 
ment, and Crown reserves, parks, ete. The totals, therefore, are consider- 
ably greater than the values of ratable lands shown in municipal returns, 
and due modification is made in the Valuer-General’s lists when writing 
up the rate books of the councils to provide for the exclusion of non-ratable 
properties and for the difference between the value of the fee-simple and 
the capitalised-rent value of leases held from the.Crown. A summary of the 
results of the latest valuations is shown below :— 


Municipalities. Shires. 
ia z < [3 ies 

District. “ Bae oa. ol Beas 3H Sa. 

B| RES | 328 Le pag |ge8 

g 285 | 838 q 838 Rea | eas 

mOFr |; gor 5 OF 8 1 a 

Z | 5 J. a | 5 SOP sar 

£000 £000 £000 | £000 | £000 
Suburbs of Sydney ...; 40 | $7,033 | 273,561 | 21,029 1 | 6,102 | 138,620 826 

{ 

Extra Metropolitan oe 8,152 | 22,413 | 1,625 8 | 8,378 | 16,757 | 1,061 


| 
Metropolitan Area... «| 47 | 105,185 | 295,974 | 22,654 | 4 |14,480 | 30,377 | 1,887 


Balance of County Cumber-| 


land... =f 11 | 4,107 | 11,986! 777| 3 | 2,877 | 7,828 | 420 
Newcastle and Suburbs ...| 11 | 10,219 | 26,924 | 2,080 | ... wae des as 
Ke 121 |39,042 | 2,253 
Other Country... ...| 87 | 12,947 | 40,360 | 3,078 {14 | Paag [oe | 


r cn [f18 |34,978 |76,747 | 4,560 
Total ...  ...(106 | 132,458 |374,594 | 28,539 iw ree £ : 


* Not assessed. 
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The average ratio between the assessed annual value (representing nine- 
tenths of the fair average rental value) and the improved capital value 
shown above is 7.7 per cent. in metropolitan municipalities, and 7.5 per cent. 
in country municipalities, and 5.9 per cent. in the shires in which these 
values were assessed. 


Taxation By Locan Governine Bons. 


The total revenue collected in 1927 by all the local governing bodies from 
yates and charges amounted to £8,477,226, equal to £3 11s. 5d. per head of 
the population residing in the taxable districts. This amount includes rates 
collected by the municipalities, £4,110,358, rates collected by shires, 
£1,598,035; and rates and charges collected by the various Water and 
Sewerage Boards referred to later, £2,768,833. ; 


The amount of special and loan rates includes the Harbour Bridge and 
Main Roads rates levied by councils. 


The distribution of the total amount is as follows:— 


z Per head 
2 local areas. 
= = : ie 
j £ : £ H £ | £a.d. 
*Municipalities(including City of Sydney)! 3,078,799 | 1,031,559 | 4,110,358 2 810 
*Shires an ae isi -_ +++ 1,329,570 | 268,465 | 1,598,085 | 2 6 2 
+Metropolitan water and sewerage! 2,468,001 ; oe 2,468,001 | 11311 
charges. | 
: ( 
+Hunter District water and sewerage| 294,305 sh 294,305 | 110 0 
charges. i 
*Grafton and SouthGrafton Water Board! 6,527 | a 6,527; 10 4 
Total . 0. ue, 7,177,202 | 1,300,024 | 8,477,296 | 811 5 
t = ' “2 
~ * 1927, + 1927-28, 


The total amount per head of population was £1 6s. in 1911, and 
£2 11s. 2d. in 1921. 


A comparative statement of the local government rates and charges col- 
lected in each of the last five years will be found on pages 128 and 129 of this 
Year Book, where they are considered in relation to the total taxation im- 
posed in the State. 


City of Sydney—Rating. 


In 1916 the City Council adopted the principle, embodied in the Local 
Government Act of 1906, of levying rates fer general expenditure upon 
the unimproved value, Formerly the rates had been levied on the annual 
rental, with an additional rate since 1909 on the improved capital value. 
The maximum rate is fixed at 6d. in tne £ The exemption from rating 
was removed from Crown tands in 1916, and the council was authorised 
to collect rents in respect of gas and hydraulic mains, ete., in the streets, 
which cannot be assessed on the basis of unimproved value. : 
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The following table shows the rates struck and the total amounts levied 
by the City Council annually since 1917. The amount of rates levied prior 
to 1917 is shown in the 1922 issue of the Year Book at page 341, 


City Fund. I City Fund. Harbour 
Y ; ¥ nM ‘i 
é al is ant ain 
a ee ea Total Amount || as eet ai | Total Amount Roads 
on uc. Levied. i on U.Cv. Levied. Rates. 
1 
pence. £ | pence. £ £ 
1917 34 455,040 | 1923 43 713,018 75,054 
1918 34 465,988 i 1924 | 34 651,338 93,048 
1919 4h 587,376 1925 | 3h 652,397 139,436 
{ 
1920 | 43 7623, 766 1926 | 34 655,921 139,447 
1921 5 47,656 1927 Bra 821,381 195,501 
1922 4f 729,096 | 
| 


The rate struck in 1928 was 31d. in the £ and the total amount levied waa 
about £831,000. The rate for 1929 was fixed at 33d. 


In 1923 and subsequent years a rate of 4d. in the £ on the unimproved 
capital value was levied in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge. In 
addition, rates have been levied for the Main Roads Board since 1925. 


Suburban and Country Ratings. 


Suburban and country municipalities may levy rates of four kinds, viz, 
general, special, local, and loan rates, and certain of them may be required 
to levy special rates in respect of main roads and the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. A general rate of not less than 1d. in the § must be levied on 
the unimproved capital value, but if this minimum rate is more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the area the Governor may allow 
the council to levy a lower rate. The maximum amount leviable in a 
municipality is limited as follows:—(a) For the general rate alone—the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
and is. 6d. on the assessed annual value taken together; (0) the total of all 
tates (except water local and sewerage local rates) the yields of 2d. on the 
unimproved capital value and 2s. on the assessed annual value; (c) water 
local rate alone or sewerage local rate alone, the yield of 2s. in the £ on 
assessed annual value. <A general rate exceeding 3d. in the £ on unim- 
proved capital value may not be levied upon a mine worked for minerals 
other than coal] or shale. In special cases where the rate as stated above 
would yield less than the amount required for the purer of the rate, the 
Governor may alter the limit by proclamation. 


In 1927 the general rates levied in the metropolitan municipalities 
ranged from 3.5;d. to 6d., and in the country from 1d. to 18d. 


The first year in which the general rate was levied on the unimproved 
capital value was 1908, and a comparison of the general rates struck for 
Various years since then is shown below. 
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The figures for the metropolitan municipalities exclude the City of 
Sydney but include all those municipalities in the metropolitan district 
as defined by Schedule IV of the Lecal Government Act of 1919, and listed 
on page 280 of this Year Book :— 


Number of Municipalities. 
i : F | 
Gencral Rate. 1908. 1916. : a Ge peat 1926. 1927. 
i | 
Metro- | Coun- | Metro- | Coun- | Metro- | Coun- | Metro- | Coun- Metro- | Coun- 
politan.| try. /politan. | try. politan.} try. jpolitan.; try. |politan.) try. 
{ { ( | | 
ld.under2d....) 4 } 28 | 2 at Jou fog do. Bf iss 2 
2d. ,, 3d....[ 11 | 36 | 5 : 28 1: 9 1 14 sn 12 
3d. ,, 4d...) 21 38 18 : 41 7 ! 18 7 20 9 | 23 
4d. ,, Sd....| 9 26 | 19 | 29 20 30 22 28 21 | QT 
bd. ,, 6d... oe 1 © 3 16 18 28 16 24 | 16 | 29 
6die . 55. dasell, ade PQ Ot 4 I 23 1 25 1 vi 
Td. 4, Sd}. 2 een PT t LE wk See | tSot lM 
8d. ,, Od...| ... ane dee  § 6 | z 7 
9d, and over ... 1 : | 1 ; 3 4 5 
Total .,.| 48 142 47 | 142 47 | 136 47 | 182 47 | 133 
\-e 2 ecm aamnend Deteenien anemant Penemten aanmeneet beeen amet 
Amount of 
General Rates 
levied* £ 547,110 954,340 1,508,352 2,111,493 2,257,418 


— a. eet — 


* Excluding City of Sydney. 


There has been a tendency towards higher rating, particularly in the 
country municipslities, where the rise in assessed value of ratable property 
has been less than in the suburbs. The number of country municipalities 
in 1926, as stated in the table, does not include Cessnock, which was part 
of Cessnock Shire until 1st November, 1926. 


One hundred and fifty-one municipalities, other than the City of Sydney, 
levied special, local, and lozn rates on the unimproved capital value in 
1927, ranging from ,%d. to 24d. in the £, and eighteen on the improved 
capital value, ranging from ,4,d. to 4d. in the £. Including the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge rate and the rates requisitioned by the Main Roads Board, 
the amount of such rates levied in 1927 was £836,058, 

The amount of rates levied by the five suburban municipalities ratable 
in connection with the Sydney Harbour Bridge was £34,077 in 1926, 
£85,791 in 1927, and £87,503 in 1928. The rates requisitioned from munici- 
palities by the Main Roads Board amounted to £179,711 in 1926 and to 
£190,717 in 1927. These amounts are exclusive of contributions by the 
City of Sydney, 


Shire Ratings. 


In the shires the kinds of rates which may be levied are similar to those 
in municipalities. They are levied upon the unimproved capital value 
except in a few cases where a small special rate has been imposed on the 
improved value. The minimum general rate is the same as in the munici- 
palities and the maximum amounts leviable are as follows :—(a) For the total 
of the general rate only—the sum yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the 
unimproved capital value of all ratable land in the shire; (6) for the total 
of all rates in urban areas (other than general, water local, and sewerage 
local) the yield of 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual value of ratable 
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land in the urban area; (c) the total of water local alone or sewerage local 
alone, the yield of 4d. in the £ on assessed annual value. As in munici- 
palities the limits may be altered by proclamation if after inquiry it 
appears that the limit is less than is needed for the purposes of the rate. 

Particulars relating to the gencral rates levied in the shires in various 
years since 1907, the first year the shires were in operation, are shown in 
the following table :— 


Shires, 
General R ate { i | 1997, 
Te | asor, | ao. | ro1e, | 921. | 1926. Wissenesd 
| i | i ' Number. Capital Value, 
j \ 4 

d. | | £ 

k 1 | li 1 | aa aaa 

& | al 3 if @ a a ea ie 

# 3 | 2 i 5 |} 1 ors ie a 

g I. -yeee. Ste, aeaeh” le «eek WY tts an er a 
1 104 | 64 | 20 135 #7 | 6 10,011,941 
14 1 ogee oi 3 | je ee aD ee a | 1,419,676 
14 10) 93 |) 15 8 4 | 8 5,475,700 
18 bl. cues Go) cuace “Se eid 936,945 

Ws ee ee Tony ae et ee = 
1k 12 | 22 | 33 2; 8 9 | 14,157,642 
18 = VE utes 1 1 1 1,623,530 
12 we | 6 | Tot «4 iy 8,105,089 
14 iat an re ae ee 1 1,367,842 
oy) 3) 4} 53) 83} 78 72 | 76,053,760 
QL sh wo Age? st ee 3 4 4,021,813 
24 ee bent of 4; 14 17 14,866,509 
28 gy files Sake, deg 1 2 | 2,078,845 
gia eee Ne - ae 6 | 9 | 14 | 17,976,916. 
Total ..  .| lab | 184 | 136 | 136 | 136 136 1158,991,208 
me | mc fe | i | eres 

Amount of General | 
Rate levied £) 358,751 | 461,971 | 633,973 | 959,446 | 1,260,618) 1,329,570 
) t } 


—— 


The tendency towards higher taxation is very marked. In 1907 the pre- 
dominant rate of 1d. in the £ was levied in 104 shires and only 25 shires 
imposed a higher rate, whereas, in 1927, only 27 shires levied a rate lower 
than 2d., 72 shires levied the rate of 2d., and 37 councils took advantage of 
the special provisions of the Act, and were allowed, after inquiry, to levy 
rates beyond that amount. 

On 27 per cent. of the ratable property in shires the general rate was under 
2d. in the £ in 1927, on 48 per cent. the rate was 2d., and 25 per cent. was 
subject to even higher rates. 

In addition to the general rates, additional general, special, local, or 
loan rates were levied by 78 shires. ‘They ranged upwards from 7’gd. in the 
£, the highest being 274d, in the &. 

The purposes for which these special, local, and loan rates were imposed 
included. the following :—Roads and street improvements and maintenance, 
water supply, drainage, electricity, street lighting, street watering, sanitary 
and garbage services, parks, fire brigade, town improvements, and payment 
of interest; etc., on loans current. 


The total amount of general and additional general rates levied in 1927 
was £1,329,570, equal to an average rate of 2.01 in the & and the special 
and local rates (including the Sydney Harbour Bridge and Main Roads 
rates levied in the metropolitan area) amounted to £268,465. These amounts 
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represent the rates actually levied in respect of the year 1927, and do not 
agree with the amounts shown in the following tables, which include interest 
on rates in arrears. 

The amount of rates levied by the three metropolitan shires ratable in 
connection with the Sydney Harbour Bridge was £18,110 in 1926, £18,879 
in 1927, and £23,807 in 1928. The rates requisitioned by the Main Roads 
Board from shires amounted to £32,275 in 1926, and to £82,114 in 1997, 


Fixance of Locan Governing Bopiss. 
Hependiture and Income. 

A summary of the expenditure and income of all municipalities and shires 
is shown below for the year 1927. ‘The statement relates to income ac- 
-erned and expenditure incurred irrespective of amounts actually received 
and paid. In regard to the City of Sydney the expenditure and income of 
the City fund and its subsidiary accounts are shown under the heading of 
“General Fund.” 


: | 
Particulars, ce rte Shires, Total. 
eae wen 
Expenditure, 
= Z 
General Fund— 
£ £ £ £ 
Administration ... she ined w.{ 155,026 ; 262,279 199,344 | 616,649 


Works... eevee wee 182,589 | 2,867,382 | 2,551,747 | 5,551,618 
135,428 | 1,073,351 
520,296 


fi 


Health Administration... ec veel 242,357 695,566 | 
Public Services ... re oe wef 168,105 317,256 89,935 


Municipal or Shire Property .., wo 92,396 65,474 15,269 | 178,189 
78,580 817,405 


Interest on Loans and Overdrafts, etc.} 508,737 235,188 


Miscellaneous. ... igs one wf 794,042 209,315 38,514 | 1,041,871 
Total (General Fund)... w+] 2,088,202 | 4,652,360 3,053,567 9,794,329 
Trading Accounts... ey ne vee! 2,157,818 §56, 382 130,855 | 3,145,055 
Special and Local Funds... on eee see 415,119 | 229,515 | 644,684 


Total Expenditure... ...| 4,246,020 | 5,923,861 | 8,414,137 13,584,018 
i} 


Income. 
a ike eS a nant rane 
General Fund— | 
General Rates (inc. Interest, ete.) ..,| $21,381 | 2,287,584 | 1,346,734 | 4,455,699 
Government Assistance iad a ae 291,582 | 1,205,899 | 1,497,481 
Other we eevee sae] 1,286,636 | 1,316,115 | 315,025 | 9,867,776 


Total (General Fund) ,. ,..| 2,058,017 | 3,895,281 | 2,867,658 , 8, 20,956 


8 
Trading Accounts .| 2,135,780 | 1,031,242 | 164,888 | 3,331,410 


Special and Local Funds... ica oe 468,358 | 204,546 | 672,904 


Total Income ... ue ». | 4,193,797 | 5,394,881 | 3,236,592 /12,825,270 


ew 
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The amounts shown above include part of the loan receipts and expendi- 
ture, the total amount of which is shown on page 257. Rates levied for the 
Main Roads Board and the Sydney Harbour Bridge are ineluded also. 

The total amount of Government assistance included in the income 
shown above was £291,582 to municipalities and £1,206,160 to shires. In 
addition the municipalities received £15,798 in respect of loans taken over 
by the Main Roads Board. 


City of Sydney Finances. 

Though the City Council conducts its affairs under the Sydney Corpora- 
tion Acts and is not bound by the provisions of the Local Government Acts, 
its accounts i recent years have been kept in the same manner as those 
of other local badies. 

The rates and other city revenues are paid into, and the expenses not 
otherwise provided for are defrayed out of the City Fund. Receipts and 
disbursements relating to the public markets, and to resumptions of land, 
ete., are recorded separately, but these accounts are subsidiary to the City 
Fund, to which their balances are transferred at the end of each year. The 
financial operations of the City electricity undertaking form a separate 
account. 

The receipts from the various funds in 1927 amounted to £4,193,797, 
including the City Fund, £1,444,379; the Public Markets Fund, £129,972; 
the Resumptions Account, £288,799; the Electric Lighting Fund, £2,185,780; 
other funds, £53,272; rates collected in respect of the Harbour Bridge and 
the Main Roads Board, £190,595. 

The disbursements in 1927 amounted to £4,246,020, viz. City Fund, 
£1,325,746; Public Markets Fund, £128,069; Resumptions Account, £419,269 ; 
Electric Lighting Fund, £2,157,818; other funds, £24,523; and Harbour 
Bridge and Main Roads rates, £190,595, 

The following is a statement of the expenditure and income of the City 
Fund in the years 1926 and 1927, under appropriate headings :— 


1926. | 1927. 
Particulars. 7 
| Expenditure. | Income. ( Expenditure. Income, 
£ £ | £ £ 

General Purposes ae ee 84,565 679,997 | 96,344 847,314 
Works* ... re oe soe! 341,523 | 218,943 | 416,441 345,796 
Health Administration ... a 263,183 57,172 | 242,357 61,682 
Public Services ... ate eas 126,316 93,137 | 156,816 127,073 
Municipal Property —... ae 61,957 19,693 | 66,221 22 2€8 
Loan Expenses—lInterest, ete... 138,409 35,138 i 168,858 | 37,562 
Miscellaneous... | ~—-136,790 27,223 | 178,709 2,684 
Total... ..(| 1,152,748 1,131,308 1,325,746 1,444,379 


* Includes recoverable expenditure. 


In the year 1927, administrative salaries (£35,064) absorbed a very 
large share of the expenses for general purposes. Of the sum spent on 
public works, £33,418 were expended on the maintenance of streets, £82,091 
on footpaths, £25,266 on wood-paving, and £320,651 represented recoverable 
expenditure on construction, etc. On city cleansing £158,376 were expended, 
and this was the main item in health administration. 
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The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund in 1927 were 
£129,972 and £128,069, respectively, the latter amount being inclusive of 
interest and-sinking fund contributions amounting to £65,187, after paying 
which there was a credit balanee of £1,903 on the year’s transactions, which 
-was transferred to the City Fund but is not included above. The Queen 
Victoria Buildings brought in a revenue of £33,780, or 26 per cent. of the 
total; and the receipts from the municipal markets amounted to £56,003, 
or about 43 per cent. 


The receipts of the resumptions account were £239,799, and the dis- 
bursements £419,269, showing a debit of £179,470, carried to the City Fund 
but not included above. The disbursements consisted of wages, £13,338; 
rates and insurance, £38,091; stores, ete., £13,584; sinking fund contribu- 
tion, £43,516; and interest, £310,940. 


Cily of Sydney—Liabilities and Assets. 


The following is a summary of liabilities and assets of all funds of the 
City of Sydney ag at 31st-December, 1927: 


Liabilities, i Assets. 
£ f £ 
Reserves, Revenue Accounts,etc. -8,386,546 * Landed Properties, Baths, and ; 
Sinking Funds... ae we 2,104,373 |! Sundries ae Rie ... 10,768,368 
Debentures current .., ++ 15,306,813 || Machinery, Plant, Furniture, 
Bank Balances ... oe . 1,628,481 |; Stores, etc. ... ie «. 9,962,200 
Sundry Creditors ae «3,434,450 || Investments— 
— - i Sinking Funds oe + 2,085,236 
£25, 860,663 |: Other ... ss i we 810,216 
Excess of Assets .., » 683,440 | Bank Balances and Cash w. 1,871,189 
Sundry Debtors ... os va: 916,836 
| Discount and Flotation Ex- 
| penseson Loans... se. 247,760 
; Sundries ... bee is we 882,298 
Total we £26,544,103 || Total ... vee £26,544,103 


The amount cf discount and flotation expenses on loans shown above is 
a fictitious asset, being in reality the amount not yet paid from revenue 
to meet the difference between the face value of debentures sold and the 
net amount of proceeds received and utilised for loan expenditure, after 
deducting discount in accordance with terms of issue, underwriting charges, 
and other expenses of flotation. The item shown is in effect a charge 
against future revenue, and is written down annually. The amount of 
flotation expenses and discounts written off in 1927 from the rarious funds 
was £15,879, 


_ The total amount of debentures outstanding at the end of 1927 wag 
£15,306,813, and the accumulated sinking fund £2,085,236, leaving the 
net indebtedness on capital account at £13,221,577. 


The debentures included £7,666,625 borrowed in connection with electric 
lighting, £4,747,302 for resumptions, and £949,886 for public markets. 
The procceds of such loans have been spent mainly on reproductive muni- 
cipal works, and in 1927 the various funds were debited with £948,897 to 
meet annual interest charges and £146,822 for sinking fund contributions. 
After meeting these charges, however, there was a net debit -of £52,223. 
on all funds for the year. 


Landed properties, baths, ete., which comprise about 41 per cent. of the 
assets, include such large items as public markets, £1,468,518; town hall, 
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ete, £1,141,730; resumptions, £5,392,718; land and buildings: used for the 
electricity works, £1,813,842. The investments of the accumulated sinking 
fund, £2,085,236, consisted of State and. Commonwealth Government loans 
and State Treasury deposits £1,344,372, Municipal Council of Sydney 
debentures £698,500, and Commonwealth Bank deposits £42,364. 


% Progress of City of Sydney. 


The following table ghows the progress of the City of Sydney since 
1923 :— : 


Particulars. 1923 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 


i f 
Area ve .. Acres 3,244 3,244 3,244 3,244 | 3,244 
Population ... ve No, 109,970 109,180 106,350 107,850 } 189,640 
Value*-— £ £ £ £ £ 
Unimproved Capital ...| 36,132,946 44,663,151 |44,735,763] 44,758,056 | 61,352,514 
Improved Capital _...|L07,239,980 141,629,260 | 145,633,840 |151,528,760 | 185,594,260 
Assessed Annual | 4,825,797] 6,373,317 | 6,553,523 | 6,818,794 8,001,840 
City Fund— - - — - \ - 
Income—Rates ate 730,675 651,338 652,397 655,921 | $21,381. 
Other sources 284,357 354, 193 851,088 | 475,387 622,998 
} = 
Total .,.| 1,015,032] 1,005,531 1,003,485 | 1,131,308 | 1,444,379 
\ 
Expenditure ... Ae 809,871 930,211 ; 1,065,020 1,152,748 1,325,746 
Public Markets Fund— 
Income ... ate re 113,097 125,377 126,909 132,605 129,972 
Expenditure... eae 118,310 116,457 | 127,912 124,583 128,069 
Resumptions Account— | 
Income ... ie es 87,409 112,768 | 144,892 177,611 239,799 
Expenditure... aoe 183,805 215,452 | 246,535 256,226 419,269" 
Electricity Works Fund— 
Income... a .-{ 1,352,819 | 1,611,767 1,700,454 | 1,870,989 2,185,780 
Expenditure... | 1,259,057 | 1,404,496 | 1,646,846 | 1,909,425 2,157,818 
All Funds— 
Total Income ... ...| 2,568,357 | 2,855,443 | 2,975,740 | 3,460,970 +4,193,797 
Total Expenditure ...|_ 2,371,043} 2,666,616 | 3,086,313 3,587,126 | +4,246,020 
ape oi | 
Excess of Income ... 197,314 188,827 (-)110,573 | —)126,156 | (—)52,223 
All Funds— ~ é --—_- —— 
Liabilities Ae .. | 15,401,033 | 17,779,157 }19,198,054 | 21,746,233 25,860,663: 
Assets... ... _..-| 15,845,841 | 18,479,941 /19,914,698 | 22,428,281 | 26,544,103: 
Excess of Assets ... 444,808 700,784 716,644 | 682,048 683,440 
= E 
Loans outstanding we} 10,514,324 | 11,910,853 12,513,421 | 14,288,088 15,306,812. 
Sinking Fund 4... ‘1,326,659, 1,417,114 | 1,667,372] 1,867,861 | 2,085,236. 
‘ | 
(—) Denotes excess of Expenditure. * Excluding Federal Government properties. 


+ Includes Sydney Harbour Bridge and Maia Roads rates not included prior to 1926. 


Properties in the city are revalued for rating purposes every three years. 
There were revaluations in 1924 and 1927. The increased value shown for 
1925 and 1926 are those caused by the inclusion of new propertics for 
assessment purposes. The value of Federal Government properties is not ° 
included in the figures shown above; the unimproved capital value in 1927 
was £1,1388,601. 

The total liabilities and assets increased by about two-thirds between 
1928 and 1927, the balance-sheet showing an excess of assets amounting 
to £683,440 in the latter year. During the same period the loans outstand- 
jng increased by 45.6 per cent., and the sinking fund by 57.2 per cent. The. 
sinking fund in 1927 represented 13.6 per cent. of the indebtedness, 
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Fryances OF CoUNTRY AND SUBURBAN Muntcrparities. 


The Local Government Act, 1919, prescribes that there must be a general 
fund in each area, to which must be paid the proceeds of all general and 
additional general rates, loans, moneys receivad as grants or endowment 
from the Government, and miscellaneous income not required by law to be 
carried to other funds, The expenditure from the general fund must be on 
administration, health, roads, other public services, and repayment of loans. 


There must be a special fund for each special rate levied, and for each 
work or service conducted by the Council in respect of which the special 
rate has been made, and the fund may be used only for the purposes of 
such work or service. A local fund also must be kept for each local rate 
levied, with restrictions similar to those in the case of the special funds, 
and the expenditure of the local fund is confined to works in the specified 
portion of the area. 


A trading fund must be kept in respect of each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the Council, into which all moneys received, whether from rates 
or other sources, loans, transfers, etc., must be paid, and a separate account 
must be kept. The fund may be applied only to the maintenance of the 
works, payment of interest and principal of loans, or other purposes inci- 
dental to the working of the undertaking. 


All loan proceeds must be used fcr the specific purpose for which the loans 
were obtained, and may not be transferred from one fund to another, except 
by authority of the Minister, 


The revenue of special and local funds must provide the money to meet 
not only the ordinary cost of maintaining the services, but also the obliga- 
tions of the corresponding loan funds. 


In addition to the above-mentioned funds, there must be a trust fund, 
which consists of receipts from the Government pending transfer to appro- 
priate funds, deposits from contractors, ete., and any other amounts held 
in trust by the Council. 


According to the ordinances under the Act, accounts must be “ Income 
and Expenditure Accounts,” kept by double entry, and each “fund” must 
have a separate banking account. Thus there is shown for each general, 
special, local, or trading fund a revenue account, or profit and loss account, 
giving the total expenditure chargeable for the period, whether paid or 
unpaid, and the total income for the same period, whether received or out- 
standing. <A balance-sheet also is required for each fund with appropriate 
Habilities and assets, and aggregate balance-sheets and revenue accounts 
must be published. Only “realisable” assets may be shown, so that roads, 
bridges, drains, and other constructive works are excluded. 


In the following tables the municipalities classified as metropolitan are 
those included in the area defined in Schedule IV of the Local Government 
Act of 1919, and the figures relating to municipalities for 1917 have been 
reclassified for the purpose of comparison. These municipalities are 
enumerated on page 230. 


In comparison with the transactions in the year 1917, there were con- 
siderable increases in the transactions of the general fund, and only a 
slight increase in respect of the special and local funds. "This is due io the 
application of the Local Government Act of 1919, under which the loan 
funds and many special and local funds were absorbed by the genera] fund. 
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Expenditure. 


The gross expenditure during 1927 by the various municipalities under 
the Local Government Act amounted to £5,928,861 or £3 15s. 4d. per head of 
population in these areas, as compared with £1,841,041 or £1 Lis. 11d. in 
1917. The following statement shows the expenditure allocated to the 
various funds in 1917 and 1927 :— 


| 1917. | 1927. 
Funds, | Metro- | i Metro- | i 
( ane tity Country. | Total. || Pos ,| Country, | Total, 
of Sydney) i of Sydney) | i 
General Fund— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Administrative ex- | . 
penses ... wt 71,875 61,871 | 183,746 || 144,813 | 117,466 262,279 
Public Works ...| 487,540 | 234,866 | 722,406 12,107,957 | 759,375 |2,867,332 
Health Adminis- 
tration ... | 100,495 44,446 | 144,941] || 596,745 ; 298,821 695,566 
Public Services ...| 111,022 50,429 | 161,451 || 213,904 ; 103,352 317, 256 


Municipal Property| 23,615 | 28,989) 52,60$|) 35,747 | 29,727 | 65,474 
Part contribution; | 

to Main Roads | ' 

Board ea _ ae w. || 162,575 9,407 | 171,982 

Miscellaneous ...} 26,988 14,878 41,866 || 201,324 | 71,147 272,471 

Total General Fund| 821,535 _ 435,479 (1,257,014 | 3,263,065 (1,389,295 4, 652,360 

Trading Accounts Se: Te 129,278 | 129,278 || 68,709 | 787,673 856,382 

Special and Local Funds | 69,391 | 286,797 356, 188 78,368 | 386,751 | 415,119 
Loan Funds aa ...| 58,801 | 40,260 | 98,561 * = ij 

Gross Expenditure ,,.£) 949,227 | 891,814 1,841,041 3,410, 142 |2,513,719 |5,923, 861 


® Included in other funds. 


The greatest expenditure was naturally from the general funds, which 
now include the loan funds. The trading concerns of the municipalities are 
gas and electricity. Only a few metropolitan councils are concerned directly 
in the supply of these servicés, gas being supplied for the most part by non- 
governmental works, and electricity from the City of Sydney undertaking 
or from private enterprises. The special and local funds relate to water 
supply, sewerage, sanitary and garbage services, street-watering, street- 
lighting, footpaths, guttering, drainage, fire brigades, parks and reserves, 
and other miscellaneous matters. 

In 1927, nearly 62 per cent. of the expenditure by municipalities from 
the general funds, was on public works. ‘The amount expended on the 
actual maintenance and construction of works of a public character, viz., 
roads, streets, bridges, culverts, drains, wharves, ferries, etc., amounted to 
£2,620,626, of which the sum of £1,942,028 was expended by the munici- 
palities in the metropolitan area, and £678,598 in the country. The 
expenses of supervision, such as the salary of engineers, etc., amounted to 
£77,997, or 2.7 per cent. of the total amount expended on public works. 
Sundry expenses amounted to £168,709. The foregoing amounts relate to 
the general fund only, and do not represent the total expenditure of munici- 
palities under the headings stated. 

The relative cost of administration was largest in the country, being 
8.5 per cent. of the total expenditure frem the general funds; the metro- 
politan municipalities spent only 4.4 per cent. under the same heading. So 
far as the municipalities are concerned, the figures relating to administrative 
expenses quoted above refer only to those payable for general purposes; 
such expenses in respect of other services, such as sanitary and garbage; 
ete., are transferred to the general fund, and the amounts are not included 
above. The cost of administration in the country is relatively high on 
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account of the sparse population and small revenue of many of the munici- 
palities, as in such cases the expenses on account of salaries, etc., are larger 
proportionately than those in the move closely settled localities, 


The trading accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
will be treated later under those headings, and the special water and 
sewerage funds will be discussed separately, 


Income. 


The gross income in 1927 of all the municipalities subject to the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act was £5,394,881, including endowments 
and grants from the Government. The average income per head of popula- 
tion in the municipalities was £3 8s. 7d. as compared with £1 14s. 1d. in 
1917. Particulars of the income in 1917 and 1927 are shown below :— 


| 1917. | 1927, 
Funds. Mectro- < | iM ctro- | 
(eo city Country, Total, aot ety Country, | Total, 
of Sydney)| | of Sydney) | 
i if | 
General Fund—- £ £ £ £ & £ 
Rates levied (including u 
interest) we ++ 690,427: 326,315 1,616,742 | 1,620,119 | 667,465 /2,287,584. 
Government Endow- i ! i 
ments, ete. .., eee 430 | 2,892 | 3,322 | ee | 400 400 
Sundries (General  Pur- | | ij 
poses) .., pea | 10,252 ' 7,288 17,540 || 35,068 18,771 53,839 
Public Works* Wes «| 60,065 35,598 95,663 | 710,069 | 233,346 | 943,415 
Health Administration* ...) 21,374 . 13,050 \ 34,424 ) 173,174 | 240,486 | 413,660 
Public Services* ... weet 18,647 | 14,897 28,544 85,548 34,069 69,617 
Municipal Property | 19,300 ; 83,493 | 52,793 39,362 63,447 | 102,809 


Miscellaneous... | 2,622 | 1,326 | 3,948 |) 17,080 6,877 | 23,957 
Total, General Fund ..,/ 818,117 |434,859 |1,252,976 | 2,630,420 |1,264,861 (3,895,281 


H 


, 84,949 | 946,293 [1,031,242 


Trading Accounts ... ...) ... 162,628 | 162,628 
Special and Local Funds ...! 77,867 | 324,329 | 402,196 |: 79,057 | 389,301 | 468,358 
Loan Funds ie ++| 82,891 i 63,167 | 146,058 l ft + + 
t } i 
Gross Income see +) 978,875 1 984,983 1,963,858 |12,794,426 |2,600,455 {5,394,881 
J 
*Tncluding Government grants, t Included in other funds, 


The amount of Government assistance to municipalities in 1927 was 
£307,380, viz. £15,798 paid in respect of loans taken over by the Main 
Roads Board, and £291,582 included in the income shown above. Of the 
last-mentioned amount £282,386 represented contributions to public works 
(roads, streets, bridges, ete.) ; and £7,771 were granted for health admini- 
stration, chiefly as contributions to inspectors’ salaries, ete. 

In 1927 about 59 per cent. of the general fund income was from rates, 
and 24 per cent. from public works; 30 per cent. of the revenue from the 
latter source being provided by the Government as grants. The next im- 
portant source of income was health administration, which accounted for 
41 per cent. of the total income, a large proportion being derived from 
sanitary and garbage fees, 

In addition to the rates and charges imposed by municipalities, water, 
sewerage and drainage rates are imposed by boards administering such 
services in the metropolitan and other areas. Reference to these is made 
later. 
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Special and Local Funds. 
The expenditure and income of the Special and Loeal Funds in the years 
1917 and 1927 are shown in the following table :— 


1917. | 1927. 
Funds, M etro- _ ) | Mt etro- : : 
eo Oley | Country. Total. | erect Country. Total. 
jot Sydney), : j of Sydney)| 
[ 1 
Expenditure— £ £ ge | £ | £ £ 

Water Supply ahs pre w. | 101,518 | 101,518 154 |198,515 | 198,069 
Sewerage and Drainage... 1} 16,639 | 16,640 | 404 | 55,404 | 55,808 
Sanitary and Garbage —...|. 51,866 | 134,098 [185,904 ||... aa is 
Street Lighting ... Poe 965 | 26,900 ; 27,865 |! 11,707 | 53,861 65,568: 
Street Watering... : 473 540 | 1,018 34 | 2,085 2,119: 


Roads, Streets, Footpaths, I 
and Gutters... ra ee didn Tih ce aoa 65,008 | 24,951 | 89,959 
Miscellaneous ve we 16,146 7,102 | 23,248 1,061 1,935 | 2,996 
Total ... oan ..., 69,39L | 286,797 | 356,188 78,368 | 336,751 (415,119 


Income— i 
Water Supply ae flow’ wee 107,478 | 107,478 || 158 | 238,639 | 238,797 
Sewerage and Drainage _...| 53 | 21,615 | 21,668 |) 408 | 62,057 | 62,465 
Sanitary and Garbage ...| 64,804 | 134,769 | 189,573 os ue ine 
Street Lighting ... ...| 969 | 28,422 | 29,301 | 12,085 ) 57,407 | 70,392 
Street Watering ... : fo, fF 2,071 2,071 


is 712 695 1,407 
Roads, Streets, Footpaths, ' 
- | 64,081 | 26,545 | 90,626 


and Gutters... . sale, My, tte oss 
Miscellaneous vex ...| 21,329 | 31,850 ) 52,679 | 1,425 2,582 4,007 
Total ... ee w..| 77,867 | 324,329 | 402,196 |) 79,057 | 889,301 |468,858 


Sanitary and garbage funds were the most important in 1917, but the 
accounts of these services are now included in the general fund. 


Liabilities and Assets. 

The following statement indicates the nature of the abilities and assets 
of the municipalities as at 3ist December, 1927, amounts duc from one 
fund to another being excluded :— . 


Metropolitan 
Funds. eee ote Country. Total. 
Sydney). 
Liabilities— £ £ £ 


Sundry creditors, including Loans outstanding and 
interest thereon se ued “et ...| 8,958,679 | 2,425,507 6,384,186 
Debts due to Government and interest thereon 95,165 | 2,622,120 | 2,717,285. 


Bank overdraft Sia Si the oe ? 310,667 304,502 615,169 
Other (including Deposits on Contracts and unex- 
pended portion of Government grants) ad 76,158 71,358 147,516 


13 
Total ae oe on aes ...| 4,440,669 | 5,423,487 | 9,864,156 


Assets— 
Cash in hand and Bank balanees ... ae w.| 502,827 560,996 | 1,063,823 
Outstanding rates and interest... oe ve} 170,012 177,792 347,804 
Sundry debtors ai es wie sc .| 191,237 287,746 478,983 
Furniture... ue aid ie wale a 46,865 46,650 93,515 
Stores and materials am ie ie Ne 62,396 117,018 179,414 
Land, buildings, plant and machinery... ...| 1,427,226 | 5,965,834 7,393,060 
Other : or a 22 dee v| 209,304 95,643 304,947 

Total oa en ona ss ...| 2,609,867 | 7,251,679 9,861,546 

| 


Excess of Assets ... ia ny oes ie deal sai 1,828,192 
Excess of Liabilities ste aaa aie ae ...| 1,830,802 dee 
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The policy of constructing works from loan moneys has been more ex- 
tensively followed in the metropolitan area—where development has been, 
rapid—than in the country municipalities. These loans are raised on the 
security of future revenue, and neither this nor the value of works such as 
streets, etc., constructed from loans are included in the balance-sheet. There 
is, consequently, little significance in the total relationship of the assets 
shown to liabilities. The statement, however, contains interesting items 
of an informative character, 


SuHirnes—FIn ance. 


The accounts of the shires are kept under the same system as those of 
municipalities—income being treated as revenue in the year in which it is 
due, and disbursements as expenditure in the year in which they are in- 
curred. The following statement shows the expenditure and income of shires 
during 1927 in comparison with the year 1917 :— 


Expenditure. 1 i Income. 
Particulars. | | Particulars. zs 
1917. 1927. |) 1917. 1927, 
e ig |i e | ¢ 
General Fund— i | General Fund— | 
Administrative ex- | ' General rates, etc. 672,473 | 1,346,734 
Penses ... ...| 100,649 | 199,344 Govemment endow- 
Public works ---| 901,730 !2,551,747 |' ment... | 151,446 153,410 
ibe a 9,149 | 135,428 || Public Works— | 
Public services ...| 18,256 | 39,935 |, ‘Loam rates rio] ene beatles 
Shire property... 16,211 | 15,269 Government grants! 135,214 1,051,454 
Interest on loans, H | Other receipts...) 32,482 68,469 
overdrafts, etc. | 73,530 || Health administra- 
Miscellaneous | ai 91) gaisi4 || tions) 8,087} 122,664 
Publie services | 10,683 | 17,146 
Shire property —...' 14,343 30,606 
Misccllaneous | 7,308 27,401 
| iF 
Total, General | Total. General | 
Fund --.{1,061,907 |3,053,767 | Fund .- 1,027,931 | 2,867,658 
Special and local funds 69,554 | 229,515 | Special and local funds! 7 7,729 204,546 
Trading Accounts es 130,853 | Trading Accounts ... v» | 164,388 
Loan funds ... on 9,266 ee | Loan funds... ee 6,863 | 
Total Expendi- tee nee ani aa aaa 
ture .- {1,140,727 [3,414,137 ( Total Income _ ...'1,112,523 | 3,236,592 
I 


The aggregate expenditure in 1927 represented £4 18s. 8d. per head of 
population in the shires as compared with £1 14s. lid. in 1917. The total 
amount spent from the general fund upon publie works included the cost 
of supervision (salaries of engineers, etc.), £118,753, and sundry expenses, 
£106,405. The actual amount spent on maintenance and construction was 
£2,326,589. 

Government grants on accounts on public works during 1927 amounted to 
'£1,051,454, while the same source was responsible for £312 for health 
administration, and £723 for public services. The total assistance from 
the Government amounted to £1,206,160, or 37 per cent, of the total income. 
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Itabilities and Assets. 


The financial position of the shires on 31st December, 1927, is summarised 
in the items of the following table :— 


i 
Liabilities. | Assets. 
£ £ 
Sundry Creditors (including Loans Cash in hand and bank balances 381,109 
outstanding and interest | Outstanding rates and interest .... 215,667 
e ruta Ge a. ...1,401,488 | IBS caars debtors ... om iss ipeers 
ebts due to Government and Furniture ... ase oe , 
interest thereon oo een 464,651 | Stores and materials Ses .- = 3,820 
Bank overdraft ... es ... 459,180 | Land, buildings, Pan and 
Other (including deposits on con- | machinery... .. 1,495,460 
tracts and unexpended por- Other 2 oe 49,027 
tion of Government grants)... 146,510 | Excess of Liabilities iy .. 182,682 
Total... Si «2,471,829 Total ... aa » 2,471,829 


As remarked in connection with the balance-sheet of municipalities, the 
loans raised are secured against future revenue, and only part of the works~- 
constructed from loans are included as assets. 


(FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM GOVERNMENT. 


The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
local governing bodies in the form of endowment or of grants for roads 
and other necessary works, or for special purposes. 


Endowments are paid to shires only, assistance to municipalities being 
paid as grants. Certain endowments payable under the Municipalities Act, 
1897, may be paid still, but the provisions for endowment of municipalities 
made in the Act of 1906 were not re-enacted in the Act of 1919, and en- 
dowment is not now paid to municipalities. The Local Government Act 
of 1906 provided that a sum not less than £150,000 per annum should be paid 
by the State to the shires as endowment. Until 1912 the amount paid under 
this provision was considerably in excess of the minimum, but in later 
years up to 1928 the actual amount of endowment paid annually was 
approximately £150,000. In 1928 the endowment was increased to £250,000. 


The endowment is distributed amongst the shires according to an ap- 
portionment made by the Government in every third year. The matters 
to be taken into account in making the distribution are specified in the Act, 
é.g., the necessity for developing new districts, the extent to which the 
eouncil and the people of the areas concerned undertake to share in the 
development by constructing works or paying local rates, the rate levied 
and its relation to the maximum rate. 


The allotment of the sum of £250,000 per annum for the three years 
commencing 1st January, 1928, was as follows :— 


31 shires received no endowment. 


11, received £500 and under £750 per annum. 
16, se £750 + £1,000 3 
4, % £1,000 3 £1,500 7 
8, 3 £1,500 7s £2,000 5 

27 ” a” £2,000 2 £3,000 ” 

9 .,, ss £3,000 y £4,000 “ 
8, 33 £4,000 3 £5,000 59 
6s, 35 £5,000 - £6,000 3 
6, 5 £6, 000 and over. 
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With two exceptions, the amounts of £5,000 or over are allowed to areas 
in. the coastal division, and. the shires which receive the largest endowment 
are Macleay, £6,400, Erina and Bellingen, £7,000, Tenterfield, £7,200, Man- 
ning, £7,500, and Dorrigo, £8,000. 

Beyond this endowment the State on occasion makes available funds for 
specific purposes which have usually been the subject of application by 
individual local governing bodies. Prior to 1925 the State voted to shires 
and municipalities considerable sums annually for the maintenance of main 
roads and bridges, and these sums are included below under the heading 
“ Public Works.” In 1925, however, the Main Roads Board came into being 
and increased funds were set aside for main roads construction and main- 
tenance. Of these funds large sums are disbursed through the councils of 
municipalitics and shires, and are included in the following comparison 
of funds provided by the State and Commonwealth Governments and 
expended by the councils. 


| Municipalities. | Shires. | Total 

Year, Public ‘ Total, | Endow- Public } ; Total et 

Works. Other. youtee ment. Works, Other. | Shires. Assistance, 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
1921 51,466 | 5,772 | 57,238 | 178,420 | 152,181 | 572 | 331,178! 888,411 
1922 102,689 5,884 | 108,523 | 156,861 183,712 374 340,947! 449,470 
1923 66,688 5,259 | 71,947 | 150,296 | 166,697 472 | 317,465) 389,412 
1924 43,382 6,213 49,595 ' 146,705 | 265,215 | 396 412,229, 461,824 
1925 232,354 5,959 | 238,313 i 149,345 | 613,045 | 7,253 | 769, 648!1,007,956 
1926 242,051 5,441 | 247,492 | 147,525 | 958,447 | 7,123 | 1,113,093)1,260, 587 
1927 298,184 9,196 | 307,380 | 153,410 | 1,051,454 1,296 122087160 /1,513,540 
H , i 


The amounts stated above do not include repayable advances by the Staté 
or Federal Governments, The expenditure from such advances in the years 
1924 to 1927 is shown in the table on page 237. 


Loans. 


Loans obtained by the Council of the City of Sydney prior to 19035 were 
raised under the provisions of special Acts of Parliament. In 1903 the 
Sydney Corporation Amendment Act authorised the Council to raise loans, 
with the approval of the Governor, by the sale of debentures secured upon 
the corporate rates and revenues of the Council from whatever source 
arising, and to issue new debentures to repay any such debentures upon 
maturity. The term of the debentures may not: exceed in the aggregate 
fifty years, and a sinking fund must be established for each loan raised 
under the Act of 1905, on the basis of 3 per cent. per annum compound 
interest over the period of fifty years. The maximum rate of interest was 
fixed at 4 per cent. until 1917, when amending legislation provided that 
the rate of interest be fixed by the Council with the approval of the 
Governor. The Act of 1917 provided also that the Council, in lieu of 
issuing debentures subject to the provisions of the Act: of 1905, may 
issue debentures to secure the repayment of its loans, together with interest 
thereon, by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments. An Act passed in 
1928 authorised the City Council to raise loans outside Australia, 

Loans obtained by the councils of other municipalities and of shires are 
raised usually under the Local Government Act, 1919, as amended: by sub- 
sequent Acts. ; ; 

In respect of municipal loans, the Local Government Act prescribes thet 
a council may not borrow any moneys which, with existing loans, will cause 
the total indebtedness to exceed 20 per: cent. of the unimproved: value of 
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ratable land in the area. If the outstanding loans of a municipality 
exceed this proportion, the council may not raise a special loan until the 
total amount falls below the mit. 

Loans under the Local Government Act may be raised by four methods, 
viz., limited overdraft, and renewal, ordinary, or special loans. 

Limited overdrafts may be obtained for any purpose upon which the 
council is authorised to expend a fund (except a trust fund). The sum 
raised may not exceed half the income of the fund in respect of which it is 
obtained, plus the amount of any fixed deposit to the credit of the fund 
(except a deposit which is part of a reserve for ioan repayment). Prior to 
21st March, 1927, when an amendment of the law came into force, councils 
were required to obtain the authority of the Minister for Local Government 
for a limited overdraft and by his certificate the Minister determined the 
limit within which the council might borrow up to the maximum fixed by 
the Aci. The amending law empowers the council to berrow, without the 
Minister’s sanction, an amount not exceeding one-third of the preceding 
year’s income of the fund affected; the Minister’s certificate is required if 
the council needs to borrow an amount exceeding one-third. 

The purpose of limited overdrafts is to enable the councils to finance 
a regular programme of works and services and to mect extraordinary ex- 
penditure during periods of inequality or Suctuations in the collection of 
rates. In view of this fact, the Department of Loeal Government suggests 
to the councils as a general principle that the amount of the overdraft at 
end of each year, or, at least, at the end of each council’s term, should not. 
excecd the amount outstanding for rates in the case of the gencral or other 
fund of which rates constitute the principal source of revenue. 

Renewal loans are for the purpose of repaying or renewing any other: 
joan, and for paying the expenses incidental thereto. 

Ordinary loans are those for such purposes as carrying out orders as. 
to boundary works, discharging liability arising under verdicts or orders 
of legal tribunals, establishing or extending sanitary and garbage services, 
acquiring machinery and equipment for the construction of roads and 
bridges, establishing road punts and ioad ferries, and mecting Liabilities 
transferred to the council consequent upon alteration of boundaries, An 
ordinary loan may be obtained notwithstanding that it will raise the total 
indebtedness of the council above the prescribed limit, but while there is. 
an excess the council may not raise a special loan. 

Special loans are those which do not fall within the other three categories. 
A council must give notice of a proposal to raise a special loan, and the: 
ratepayers have the right, by petition of at least 25 per cent. of those cor 
cerned, to demand that a poll be taken as to whether they approve of the 
loan, and as to whether the loan rate (if any) shall be on the unimproved 
or the improved capital value. Shire special loans may not exceed in the 
aggregate a sum equal to three times the amount of the income, as shown 
by the last year’s accounts. ‘ 

The councils may accept from ratepayers advances not exeeeding £500 
for the purpose of carrying out necessary works for which the Ienders have 
applied. Such loans must be free of interest or at a rate not exceeding 
4 per cent., and the amount accepted by a ecuncil may not exceed one-tenth 
of the total revenue for the preceding year. 

Renewal, ordinary, or special Joans under the Local Government Act are 
secured, firstly upon the income of the fund to which the loans belong, and, 
secondly, upon the income of the council arising from any source. 

Unless the loans are repayable by instalments at intervals of one year 
or less, there must be a sinking fund for loan repayment in every fund in 
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respect of which a renewal, ordinary, or special loan has been raised, and in 
each year the council must transfer to the sinking fund a sum of not less 
than the amounts which were intimated in its applications for approval! 
of the loans. In the case of loans repayable by annual or more frequens 
instalments, the reserve for repayment is optional. 

The feller statement shows the fixed loans by shires and municipalities 
outstanding on 8ist December, 1927, and the sinking funds set apart to 
micet them overdrafts are not included. 


Loans Outstanding. ‘Accumulated! Interest 
Division. New South | | cing pene 

Wales, | London. Total, | Funds, 1927, 

Municipalities— £ & £ | £ | ¢ 
Sydney ...[12,306,812 | 3,600,600 (15,306,812 | 2,085,236 , 793,242 
Other Metropolitan .. | 3,57) 465 ay | 3, 571,465 17,068 172,042 
Country oe i -»| 2,095,551* os |_2; 095, 551, 47,123 | 103,743 
Total Municipalities £  17.973,828*/ 3,000,000 |20,978,828 | 12 2,149,427 | 1,069,027 
Shires... Me wax Zzil 977,573 225,000 1,202 173 | 10,393 61,884 
Total... 8 18,951,601"] 8,225,000 (22,175,601 2,159,820 7,130,911 


. Inehuding £76,934 raised i in Vv ictoria. | 


The interest accrued in respect of the City of Sydney as shown above 
represents the amount payable for a full year on the loans outstanding 
at the end of the year. The amount of such interest payable in London 
in 1927 was £175,000. 

Apart from the liability to the State under the Country Towns Water and 
Sewerage Act, and the Main Roads Act, the total amount of municipal 
and shire loans outstanding at the close of the year 1927 was £22,176,601, 
and towards this amount there was at the credit of the sinking funds a sum 
of £2,159,820. ‘The average rate of interest payable on loans of municipali- 
ties was 5.384 per cent., yiz., Sydney 5.18 per cent., other metropolitan 5.72 
per cent., aud country municipalities 5.86 per cent. The average rate on 
the shire loans was 5.98 per cent. 

Since 1921 the loan indebtedness of the municipal and shire councils has 
almost doubled, as shown by the following comparison of the loans out- 
standing at the end of 1916 and of each of the seven years to 1927 also of 
the ratio of Jonns to the unimproved capital value of ratable property in the 


incorp ted areas, 
| Amount of Loans Outstanding i Proportion to Usimproved Capital ¥ Value of 
i texchuding bank overdrafts). i Ratable Pr operty. 
At | : . { ij ‘ | 
Bist ity of er Muni-| o,:  Qity ot i ‘ 
bee san eo Ccaittion j Aires. Total. {! ea sno altis Shires. | Total, 
i " | 
1 Yr : 
£ £ £ | j per cent., percent. per cent, : per cent. 
1916 | 7,650, 100"1, 692, 133] * *148, 3671 8, a0, 6! 40) 22°62 29] O14 | 4:56 
192 541,7 1,982,95 3 109,573, LI; 434, 268! 26°08 | 248 > 0-08 | 4°60 
if 3] 2,224,728: 174,192'12.777,733) 28-78 | 256 | 013 | 4-94 
’ ree 32 "769, 13,389,908), 29710 | 268 : 023 , 4:93 
1924 [71,910,553 3,271,613) 523,07 0, 15 575,236) 26°67 | 322 ) O86 °° 5:40 
1925 | 12,513,421) "864, 718) 662, 518!17, G40, 857), 27°97 » 357 : O45 . 566 
1928 141,288,088! 388, ‘33611 403: 6,301119, 742,815! 31-92 3°82 O67 6°27 
1927 | 15,308,819) 459 O76 6°44 


5,667, 016)1,202,7 aa 76, 601) 24-95 


= Including bank overd: af 


Phe efect of triennial valuations is noticeable in the decline in the ratio 
i loans in the City of Sydney in 1924 and 1927. The ratio of loans to 
improved capttal value in 1927 was 8.26 per cent. in the City of Svduey, 
and 1.83 per eent. in the other municipalities, 
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It is apparent that the borrowing by the municipalities and shires is, in 
the aggregate, well within the limits allowed by the Local Government Act 
_alveady referred to. The relatively extensive loans of the City of Sydney 
are invested largely in the acquisition of revenue-producing assets, and con- 
siderable amounts have been expended on resumptions for city improvements 
which are partly reproductive. More than 50 per cent. of the city loans 
current at 31st December, 1927, were invested in the city electricity works 
from which electricity is supplied not only to the city proper but to a large 
number of other local areas. 

The place of redemption and the approximate amount of interest payable 
on the foregoing loans of the City of Sydney, the other municipalities and 
the shires in New South Wales are shown in the following table. The 
amounts are exclusive of advances from the Government. 


Principal raised in— | Interest acerned during each year. 
Year. 
Australia. | London. Total, In ee ora Tn London. Total. 
' : I WS og 
| ak | £ £ es | «# | 8 
1916 tae TABL! 823,855 8,890,600 | 316,371 33,208 349,579 
1921 er: 9, 520,908 ¢ 1,512,000 11,434,268 423,746 85,690 509,43 
1922 } 10,266,233 2,511,500", 12,777,733 478,516 130,625 609,141 
1923 11,380,908 ; 2,009,000 | 13,389,908 530,090 | 125,526 655,615 
1924 H 12,946,736 | 2,758,500 15,705,236 612,884 154,691 767,575 
1925 | 14,032,657 3; 008, 000 17,040,657 681,574 | 175,520 857,094 
1926 16,480,315 | 3,232,500 19,712,815 835,089 187,862 | 1,022,951. 
1927 | 18,951,601 | 3,225,000 22,176,601 944,226 | 186,685 | 1,130,911 
} ] 
* Includes £500,000 matured lst N ovember, 1922. 7 Includes interest on bank overdrafts in 
years 1916 to 1926 inclusive. t Includes bank overdrafts, except in City of Sydney. 


The amounts stated above do not include the sums due to the Govern- 
ment as capital debt on water and sewerage and drainage works, viz., 
£2,.480,115 owing by municipalities and shires at the end of 1927, and 
£78,670 in respect of the Grafton and South Grafton works. The statement 
is exclusive also of loans of county councils, viz., £384,689 in 1927, and the 
interest £21,200, which was payable in Sydney. 

The annual amount of loan expenditure by local governing bodies in New 

“South Wales is sh Lown below :—~ 


i i ; { | | 
| Metro- { 
i é Country | a 
Jaan ; Cityof | politan. ! Muniel | Skt County Grand 
Year. Sydney. eg | pallies: | Lee: | Councils. Total, 
\ ! ree eee 
ica | | { : 
1924. | g £ £ i £ | £ | £ 
Government Advances; ... 9,820} 2,866 | 26,504 ‘| ws | 80,280 
Other Loans 2 +) 719,500 | 464,342 | 218,808 | 150,116 | 193,556 | 1,746,322 
Total... «719,800 | 473,662 | 229,174 | 176,710 | 193,556 | 1,785,602 
1925 a a ete ne | om | es wef 
Government Advances va 4,493 14,937 76,028 way $5,458 
Other Loans ... «|: 690,604 | 461,482 | 287,636 | 231,191 | 66,032 | 1,736,945 
Total .. .! 690,604 | 465,975 | 302,578 | 307,219 | 66,032 | 1,832,408 
1926, ape — ——| — |———-—-——— 
Government Advaaces ins 17,377 | 85,072 * 102,449 
Other Loans... «4 1,805,820 | 625,635 | 279,143 | 346,109 | 81,537 | 3,108,244 
Total “ 1,805,820 625,635 | 296,520 | 431,181 | 51,537 | 3,210,698 
1927, pies 
Government Advances| 738 | 82,058 | 717791 .. | 104,575 
Other Loans... «3 299,516 | 996,968 | 510,496 | 305,448 | 39,127 | 5,151,655 


Total oo... ee 299,516 | 997,706 | 542,554 | oe 39,127 | 5,256,130 
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The amount of expenditure by councils from loan funds provided by, but 
not repayable to, the State is excluded, The total loan expenditure by local 
government bodies over and above Government loans was £5,151,555 in 1927, 


Municipan Gasworks, 


The Local Government Act authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shires to construct gasworks, and to supply gas for public lighting and for use 
by private consumers. Twenty country municipalities maintain works for 
coal gas, and others have installed acetylene and other plants. The metro- 
politan districts are served by private companies. 

Details of the accounts of the works of various municipalities are showri 
in the section “ Local Government” of the Statistical Register for 1927-28. 
A summary of the gasworks revenue accounts of the municipalities with 
coal gasworks in 1927 is shown in the following statement, in comparisoy 
with similar particulars for 1917 :— 


Expenditure, | 1917. 1927. | Income. | Oly. |) 1927, 
} } } i 
xs . | l 
£ £ £ £ 
Manufacture wee eat 31,081 . 93,709 i Rates levied “a 4,000 
Distribution, See all 6,122 , 11,190 \ Private lighting 69,579 | 112,041 
Management cxpenses ...) 15,180 22,087 i Publie lighting i: 12,128 4,021 
Public lighting ... el 4,027 | 840 f Sale of residual Pros 
Interest on Loans and, | | ducts 8,983 | | 16,299 
Overdratts Bee vel ane | 4,713 i Other.., ere 585 | 4,593. 
Other eel 1° 1,793 | 
Balance. we sd 14,809} 6,687 | | 
a | | renee ehcees eae, 
Total dae £} 91 1220 1, 954 Total . | 91 220 220 | 140,054 140,954 
a ' 


se 


The quantity of gas sold to private consumers during 1927 was 298,437,009 
cubie feet at prices ranging from 5s. to 12s, 3d. per 1,000, the general aver- 
age being 7s. 6d. ber 1,000 cubie feet. The quantity used for publie lighting 
was 11,991,000 cubic fect, and the revenue therefrom represented 63, 8d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. Income was derived also from rates which were levied 
im nine of the municipalities and from the sale of residuals, ete. On the 
eperations during 1927, there was a gross profit of £6,637 after paying 
interest amounting to £4,713. Seven municipalities incurred a loss on 
‘pading. 


The following is an anal 
of gas sold, excluding tran 


Ad 
ns: 


s of the total expenditure per 1,000 eubie feet 
rs to sinking fund and reserves :— 


1925, 1926, 1927. 
8s. d. a d, s. d. 


8] 
fe 


‘anufacture ues aes é. se oe aa 5.7 5 10 6 0 
Distribution... oe sis oats here wae oe 0 7 0 8 0 9 

Management and general expenses, including depre- 
elation ... ane va aie ae wae 1 3 1 4 1 6 
Public lighting ... ea oe ses ia oe Ol 01 0 tL 
Interest on loans and sevaedite, me Rae $i wa 0 4 0 4 0 4 
Mher wae Pye es ove aes ia rr 0 2 01 0 1 
Total tas oe ve oc ove on 8 0 8 4 8 8 
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: The balance-sheet of the gasworks trading undertakings for 1927 is given 
elow :— 


—— 


Liabilities, Assets. 
. £ i £ 

Sundry, creditors ... At . 15,056 || Buildings, land, stock, plant, ete, 294,114 

Loans including interest accrued 75,840 | Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Overdrafts ... a ee ... 19,568 || | due from other funds ... wee 86,287 
Excess of Assets .., ae vw. 248,347 || Fixed deposits and investments... 14,618 
Bank balance, and cash ... ws 13,792 
Total. we £358,811 | Total a. aee ve 358,811 


The total excess of assets amounted to £248,347, and none of the munici- 
palities showed a deficit at the close of 1927. , 


MonicipaL AND Sure Exvectriciry Works. 

‘The supply of electricity for lighting and for power is undertaken directly 
by the councils in many local governing areas. In some cases the councils 
have established works for the generation of electricity, while in others it is 
purchased in ‘bulk from another council, from Government works, or from 
collieries, ete, and distributed to consumers. In addition, electricity for 
street and private lighting and power in defined areas is supplied under 
contract with the councils from works which are privately owned and 
operated, and are not included in the statistics relating to the municipal 
and shire undertakings which follow. 


City of Sydney Electricity Undertaking. 

In 1904 the council of the City of Sydney commenced to supply electricity 
within the city, and subsequently the works were extended to enable the 
city undertaking to supply a large area beyond the city boundaries. In 
addition to the electricity generated at the council’s works, supplies are 
purchased from the Railway Commissioners. In 1927 the undertaking 
distributed electricity direct to consumers in the city, in thirty-three other 
municipalities and in Ku-ring-gai; and supplied it in bulk to the local 
councils of the municipalities of Manly, Fairfield, Ifolroyd, Dundas, and 
Ermington and Rydalmere, and the shires of Warringah, Hornsby, and 
Blacktown. 

The expenditure and income of thie City electricity undertaking in the 
year ended 81st December, 1927, are shown below :— 


Expenditure, Income. 
£ £ 
Feneration of Electricity w» 397,449 || Sales to City Council ... w= 86,661 
Distribution wee he we 843,668 | Other .., eas aes .. 2,042,598 
Management wes bee ... 178,923 || Rentals—Meters, Motors, ete... 36,279 
Purchase of Electricity ... .. 331,447 || Miscellaneous wee ais ca: 21,247 
Miscellaneous... in va 107,571 
Total we ve £1,859,058 
Balance carried to Net Revenue H 
Account ss iis ws 776,722 
Total .., as £2,135,780 |; Totai ... we £2, 135,780 


The gross profit carried to the net revenue account was £776,722. The 
charges against the profits were interest on debentures and overdraft, 
£440,160; sinking fund contribution, £62,857; depreciation reserve account, 
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£249,294; written off loan flotation expenses, etc. £16,065, miscellaneous, 
£30,454; making a total of £798,760. The net loss for the year 1927, after 
paying interest and sinking fund contribution, was therefore £22,038. 

Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the City Electricity Works 
Fund on 31st December, 1927: = 


Liabilities. ie 
£ £ 
Debenture Loans.., ses ... 7,666,625 || Land, Buildings, Machinery, 
Sinking Fund _... oe ... 666,203 Plant, ete. oa ; --10,912,770 
Reserve e Accounts ate ... 2,437,925 || Sinking Fund Investments— 
Sundry Creditors.. oe «. 741,086 Commonwealth Loans ... 359,590 
Deposits (Consumers’) ae we 114,961 New South Wales Treasury... 99,906 -. 
Commonwealth Bank ,.. w= 778,684 Debentures—-Sydney Munici- i 
Loan Suspense... se w- =594,500 # pal Council cae ... 103,900 
Loans repaid 4. 4... = «14,919 || 9 Commonwealth Bank .. 10,948 
; ._ Improvements Account... ... 87,000 
Stores, Materials, Coal, etc. ... 701,983 
Sundry Debtors, Consumers’ 
Balances, ete. . ae ws» 414,729 
Other a6 .. = 168,583 
: Net Loss for years 1926 and 1927 60,474 
Total... iss £12,919,883 | Total... ved £12,919, 883 


~—. 


The amount of liabilities, excluding reserve account and sinking fund, 
was £9,815, 755, leaving an excess of assets over external liabilities amount- 
ing to £3, 104, 198. 


The following table shows the rapid growth of the City Electric Lighting 
Undertaking. The figures represent the actual profit or loss made in speci- 
fied years, excluding balances brought forward :— 


—— 


Particulars. | 1911. | 1916. | 1921, | 1926. 1927, 
{ ! 
Dnits Sold ove oe sal UY) 768,000/48,533, scone 177, cools, 609,000, 277,744,000 
Expenditure oes, ‘fs 95, 428) 211,263) 639 483) 1,236,355 1,359,058 
Income jae ease £. 172,693: 433,996; 943,125) 1,870,989 2,135,780 
Surplus... ; £| ¥*94,861 222,733 303,642 634,634 776,722 
Charges against Surplus £| 66,470, 192,071 329,234 673,070 798,760 
Net gain F £ ms 30,662) (—)25,592/ (—) 38,436, (—) 22,038 
| ! 


*Includes surplus of a Purchased company £17,596, (—) Denotes lozs, 


The City Council purchased from the Railway Commissioners 71,317,000 
units, at a cost of £189,504 in 1926, and 115,863,000 units at £331,447 in 
1927, 


Other Electricity Undertakings. 


Electricity is obtained in bulk from the generating stations of the 
Railway Commissioners by the municipalities of Bankstown, Newcastle, 
West Maitland, and Singleton, by Tarro Shire, and by St. George County 
Council. Supplies are purchased similarly by the municipalities of Albury 
and Corowa from the Victorian State Electricity Commission. The Govern- 
ment electric power station at Port Kembla supplies the municipalities of 
Wollongong, Kiama, Bowral, Moss Vale, Mittagong, and Berry, and an. 
agreement was arranged in 1928 for the interchange of electricity between 
this undertaking and the power station of Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. 
Early in 1928 the supply of electricity from the Burrinjuck hydro-electric 
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power station was contmenced in a number of southern towns. Dorrigo 

Shire Council has initiated a hydro-electric scheme; the Clarence River 
. J x . . 

County Council has undertaken a scheme on the Nymboida River. 


In addition to the areas which are supplied directly from the City 
Electricity Undertaking and from the works named in the preceding para- 
graph, electric light and power are generated by councils’ plants in a number 
of municipalities and shires. 


The following statement shows the results of the trading operations of the 
electricity undertakings during 1927 in respect of municipalities and shires, 
including those which generated their own. electricity and those which 
yetailed supplies purchased in bulk. The figures for municipalities in 1917 
are included for comparative purposes. In that year there was only one 
shire undertaking, the income being £2,149 and the expenditure £1,466. 


Municipalities. Shires. i| Municipalities, Shires, 
Income. = | Expenditure. | | 
1917. 1927. 1927, 1917. 1927. | 1927. 
| i 
ee 4 £ £ | bs £ £ 
Rates levied vs] ok 63,955 27,0341, Generation -+-| 33,017 | 374,033 | 49,554 
Private lighting ...' 39,794 | 413,282 66,591]| Distribution ...|_ 4,273 64,646 | 9,617 
Public lighting ...: 11,759 | 64,613 | 18,547) Management, etc. 11,366 | 128,552 | 43,951 
Power supply .../ 14,647 | 247,055 |26,061)| Public lighting ...| 2,644 | 9,669 4,060 
Rents of meters,| \ i interest on Loans} 
ete. ... ...| 2,574 | 25,671 | 5,962), and Overdratts..)  ... 72,643 | 19,523 
Other... -., 2,684 ) 63,869 20,193; Other... ...| 1,567 | 61,526 | 4,150 
j Balance ... | 18,541 | 167,376 | 33,533 
: i i 
Total... +++, 71,408 | 878,445 164,388); Total... .|'71,408 | 878,445 | 164,388 
i} | ot 


The net profit of these concerns to the municipalities and shires was 
£200,909 in 1927. 

Setting out the expenditure, exclusive of sinking fund, in 1927 on the 
basis of the total units sold, the following result is obtained :— 


Item. 


| 
Munici- ¢ 
| palities. Shires. 


pence | pence 
per unit.) per unit. 


Generation and Purchase ... av ees «| 1:39 2-04 


Distribution ... wes ane tee toe eel 0-24 } 0-41 
Management, general, depreciation, etc, ... w | 0-538 | 187 
Public lighting ee Ror as tee eo [| 0-04 0-18 
Interest eas oes aes aes aes ol 0-26 0-83 
Other ... ene aes ais aes ase 0-18 0-17 


Total ... one aes on -| 2-64 5:50 


The costs for the shires are much higher than those for the munici- 
palities. This is attributable to the fact that the municipalities are 
operating on a larger scale than the shires with a consequent lessening of 
manufacturing costs and overhead charges per unit. 

The average price per unit charged to consumers in municipalities for 
lighting was 5.78d., and for power 1.40d.; the corresponding figures for 
shires were 7.11d. and 2.61d. 
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The balance-sheets of the electricity trading funds in 1927 were ag 
follows :— 


Overdrafts afd «| 53,918! 4,724 || Fixed deposits, bank 


— : 
| ATniet. | iF eos : 
Liabilities, | paliticg, |, Shires. Assets, Politica, | Shires, 
: i 
i or ee [ £3 4 
Sundry creditors weal 147,957, 23,856 1 Materials, stock, ete. ++ 1,977,633) 409,046 
Loans... oe --- [1,243,795 325,714 |; Sundry debtors... ..... 153,606 33,980 
1 
| 


| 
i 
i 
| 


Excess of assets... ...| 851,061) 124,470 |) balance, and cash.,,! 165,487! 35,738 
a | | ee } I ns 
Total ... win 2,298,731 478, 764 ; Total are se 2,298,731 478,764 


The combined Habilities of municipalities and shires were £1,799,964, and 
the total assets amounted to £2,775,405, leaving a credit balance of £975,531. 
Hight munieipalitios and three shires showed an excess of liabilities, the 
amounts being small in each case. 


Electricity Undertakings of County Councils. 

The St. George Council purchases from the Raihvay Commissioners bull 
supplies of eleetricity which are sold for street lighting and to private con- 
sumers In the municipalities of Bexley, Hurstville, Kogarah, and Rockdale. 
The Clarence River County Council has constructed hydro-electric works 
on the Nymboida River to supply electricity to the municipalities of Graf- 
ton, South Grafton, and Ulmarra, and to the shires of Copmanhurst, 
Nymboida and Orara, The following statement shows tho particulars of the 
revenue accounts for 1927 :— 
isa easier 


Clarence '! log os Clarence 
Attar ISt. G orge! Rees a St. George a 
Expenditure, | Gounce | ae : Income, | Council ae 
{ 
£ | £ | £ £ 
Generation and Purchase , Loan Rates om el 18,2738 | oa 
of Electricity .., --| 29,952 | 2,095 |, Sales— 
Distribution of Electricity} $350 2,051 | Private Lighting ...! 49,008 8,406 
Street Lighting ... se} 2,897 | 278 |, Public Lighting ,,.! 13,128 | 1,583 
Management and General : «Power a3 ve 20,052 | 7,674 
Expenses... wl 54625 1,849 Bulk Supplies veloaee | 1,426 
Interest on Loans «| 17,164 > 9,937 | Rent of Meters, ete. .. | 3 Li77 
Depreciation see | 10,228 ate , Interest on Investments) 1,364 | eed 
Sundries .,, os wl 4,857) 1,174 |) Sundries i sf 875 508 
Balance .., vee «| 27,793 3,39 
Tota a ve! 97,703 | 20,774 I Total use .| 97,703 | 20,774 
j 


The trading operations of the St. George Council during 1927 resulted 


in a surplus of £27,793, and those of the Clarence River Council in a surplus 
of £5,390, 


Lhe liabilities and assets at 37st December, 1927, are shown below :— 
| iver i [ ( Claren 
eo gareae St. George, i! |St. George] “2Fence 
Liabilities, | | Assets. ra tiver 
Council. | j Council. Council. 
‘Loans Pe ay eis --} 214,185 168,884 |! Lind, buildings, plant, ete. .. 271,432 175,248 
Overdraft... we | nn 7,616 || Stores and Materials |. re 8,696 3,859 
Deposits in truss i al 5,952 607 || Outstanding rates Sia re 2,935 3 
Toterest accrued .. a oe 2,645 ven Sundry debtors .. | 12,847 5,641 
Sundry creditors. . Se oe 4,415 470 || Promotion expenses i 1,819 s 
Reserves for Depreciation, ete. a 667 || Bank balances .. a S| 22,263 700 
Other ais we as ad 1,179 ie Fixed Deposit and Stock oe 35,300 
Excess of Assets, . ae --| 126,921 | 6,704 | | eee 
Total... 3a eo! 855,297 184,948 ! Total .. oe | 184,948 
J 
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Exectioys is Menrcipanrires AND Suires. 


R The councils of the municipalities and shires are elected triennially, and 
information relating to the elections in the years 1925 and 1928 are shown 
below. The particulars are exclusive of the City of Sydney, where elections 
were not held in 1928, but they include Ku-ring-gai, where the elections 
were delayed until March, 1929, on account of its conversion from a shire 
to a municipality :— 


December, 1925. December, 1928. 


| 
| 
. Municipalities. | Municipalities. | 
Particulars, (ex City of Sydney) | 1 | (ex. City of Sydney) | 
| Shires. | Total. |S | Shires. | Total. 
Metro- | | Metro- | p.- 
politan,, Country.; | polican| Country. | | 
i | } 
( : 
Wands or Ridings P wis 122 149 423 694 | 127 | 149 435 711 
Ae constituting | 504 1,171 866 2,541 518 | 1,178 900 2,596 
ouncil, { | ' 
Electors enrolled ... «--| 801,601 | 146,802 | 215,785 ) 664,188 | 618,866 | 261,531 
Ratepayers enrolled «++! 208.719 | 102,172 1 190,224 | 501,115 |, 245,904 !114,781 
Percentage of Ratepayers} 69-2 69-6 88-2 Tat [| 40-1 43-9 
enrolled to electors, [ 
Contested Seats— i { { : 
Number Mie SS 462 | 4,033 57 2,065 |) 461 | 1,097 608; 2,166 
Candidates vse ies 966 | 3,897; 1,104; 3,967 || 1,028 | 2,061} 1,196. 4,285 
Electors enrolled +++] 283,397 | 139,851 | 166,402 | 580,650 | 560,444 | 256,023 | 234,368 1,050,835 
Votes recorded— i ( 
Formal ... ee «-| 103,162 ) 56,768 | 81,380 (241,310 |; 204,233 | 107,185 , 117,246 | 428,664 
Toformai i oe * * s |e Hg 7a} glogs 5,189 | 12,251 
Toial ... ee * ed * * — }/ 208,407 |110,123 | 122,885 ; 440,915 
Percentage of formal 36-4 40-6 48-9} 40-9 |) 86-4 41-9 50-0 40-8 
votes to enrolment. } ] 


* Not available. 


The franchise was extended widely by amending legislation passed in 
1927, and the enrolment increased from 664,188 in 1925 to V,189,278 in 1928, 
or by 78 per cent., while the proportion of ratepayers enrolled to the total 
enrolment declined from 73.4 per cent. to 48.3 per cent. The increase in 
enrolment was greatest proportionately in the metropolitan municipalities, 
and in 1928 the ratepayers on the roll represented only 40 per cent. of the 
total enrolment, as compared with 69 per cent. in 1925. In the shires the 
increase in enrolment was only 42 per cent., and the ratepayers on the roll 
are still in the majority, though their proportion has declined from 88.2 per 
cent. to 68.5 per cent. 

A review of the figures shown in the foregoing table indicates that a very 
large number of residents do not take an active part in the local elections. 
The franchise embraees nearly all adults of British nationality, with the 
qualification of six months’ residence in a district. Nevertheless the enrol- 
ment, 1,182,278—which is a gross figure, as persons on more than one roll 
are counted each time enrolled—was not equal te 50 per cent. of the total 
population within municipalities and shires, and the polls in respect of 
contested elections represented less than 41 per cent. of the enrolment. 
Comparison with the statistics of Parliamentary elections serves to empha- 
sise the lack of interest in local eleetions. The franchise is somewhat 
similar, but for Parliamentary clections each elector is entitled to only ona 
enrolment and one vote. At the last general elections of the State Parlia- 
ment in 1927 the enrolment, 1,409,493 (representing individual electors), 
covered 59 per cent.. of the population, and votes were recorded by 82.5 per 
cent, of the persons enrolled in contested electorates. 


Fine BriGadeEs. 


_ The public services for the prevention and extinguishing of fires are con- 
trolled by a Board of Fire Commissioners, constituted under the Fire 
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Brigades Act, 1909, as amended in 1919 and 1927. Its jurisdiction extends 
over certain districts which were defined in the Act or added by proclama- 
tion. The areas under the oversight of the Board are grouped to form fire 
districts. They include the City of Sydney, nearly all the area comprised 
by the suburban municipalities, also Newcastle and suburbs, Broken Hill, 
and other municipalities, and eighteen shires in respect of towns contained 
in them. 

The Board consists of a president, appointed by the Governor for a term 
of five years, and seven members, elected for a term of three years, viz., one 
by the councils of the Sydney and suburban municipalities, one by the 
councils of the other incorporated areas to which the Act applies, three 
elected by the fire insurance companies, one by the volunteer fire brigades, 
and one by the permanent firemen who are members of the Fire Brigades 
Association of New South Wales. The votes are apportioned among the 
councils according to the amount contributed to the fund administered by ~ 
the Board, viz., £100 or under, one vote; over £100 and not exceeding £500, 
iwo votes; over £500 and not exceeding £1,000, three votes; over £1,000, four 
votes. Each insurance company and each volunteer and permanent fireman 
is entitled to one vote. 

In each year the Board makes an estimate of the amount proposed to be 
expended in the various fire districts during the ensuing year, and of this 
sum the councils of the municipalities and shires concerned contribute one- 
fourth, the insurance companies one-half, and the Government one-fourth. 
Until the year 1927, the contributions were made in equal sharés by the 
councils, the insurance companies, and the Government. The estimates 
must be made so that the contribution by the councils in a fire district will 
not exceed 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value of ratable land, ° 
though the Board may exceed this limit with the consent of the Minister if 
requested by the councils to do so. 

Where a fire district is comprised by more than one municipality or shire, 
the amount to be paid by each council is apportioned according to the 
annual value of ratable land within the district. Payments by the insurance 
companies are based on the amount cf premiums payable in respect of fire 
risks within each district. With the consent of the Governor, the Board 
may borrow money up to £250,000. 

‘The Board establishes and maintains permanent fire brigades and side 
rises the constitution of volunteer brigades, which are subsidised out of the 
funds. In the metropolitan districts in 1928 there were 75 fire brigades 
comprised by 598 permanent firemen whose services are wholly at the 
Board’s disposal and 260 volunteers. In the country the principal stations 
are at Newcastle and Broken Hill, and there are brigades at 115 other 
localities, the number of firemen being 69 permanent and 1,144 volunteers. 

The following table shows the revenue account of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners for the year ended 31st December, 1928 :— 


Revenue, i Expenditure. 
£ £ 
Balance from 1997... ees - 17,025 || Administration ... .» 13,376 
Subsidy from Government ... 97,470 || Salaries including Payments to 
Subsidy from Municipalities and Volunteers... .. 925,462 
Shires ... ... 97,470 }) Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and 
Subsidy from Fire Insurance Com- other expenses « 116,498 
paniesand Firms... .. 194,940 }} Eyuipment and Property Charges 46,828 
Other Sources see wes .. 7,811 || Balance te . 12,552 
eee Be 
Total wea LATS TIB Total wae ae £414,716 
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The contributions by the fifty-four municipalities and shires comprising 
the Sydney fire district in 1928 represented 5s. 1d. per £100 of assessed 
anuual value of the ratable land, as compared with 5s. 7d, in 1919. 

Contributions amounting to £191,136 were received from 128 insurance 
companies and £3,804 from 43 firms who insured goods with companies not 
registered in New South Wales. In the Sydney fire district such contribu- 
tions represented 12.71 per cent. of the premiums less reinsurances, and in 
the other districts the proportions ranged from 4.28 per cent. to 27.05 per 
cent. 

The estimates of proposed expenditure by the board for the year 1929 
amounted to £420,904, viz., £323,108 for the Sydney fire district and £97,796 
for other districts, 

The balance-sheet of the Board as at 31st December, 1928, is shown in - 
the following statement :— 


Liabilities, Assets. 
| 
£ { £ 

Fund Account wee ote .» 38,928 || Land and Buildings ee .. 328,562 
Trust Accounts... 534 || Plant and Fire Appliances ... 203,382 
Debentures and Accrued Interest. 188,046 || Stocks on Hand ... ou .. 26,718 
Revenue and Expenditure Account 12; 552 | Fixed Deposit, Bank Balances 
Property and Equipment Bane: . 37 0, 954 | and Cash vet st we 7,106. 
Administration Account . 3 3,495 | 
Other bs os ae .. 1,258 | 

Total ss 585,768 | Total ee 585,768 


Water Suprpry AnD SeweErAce SERVICES. 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board administers 
extensive water supply and sewerage works in Sydney and environs, and the 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board exercises similar 
functions in Newcastle and surrounding districts. There is also a water 
supply board for Grafton and South Grafton. 

Elsewhere the administration of water supply and sewerage services is 
usually a function of the local governing bodies in local areas. The 
accounts of the services provided in country municipalities are included 
in the returns of those bodies. The receipts and expenditure of the metro- 
politan services until] 1st April, 1925, and of the Hunter District services 
until ist July, 1928, were included in the Consolidated Revenue Account 
of the State. On the dates mentioned these accounts were separated from 
the Consolidated Revenue Account, the Metropolitan Board was entrusted 
with the management of its own moneys and a separate account was opened 
in the Treasury in respect of the Hunter District services. The works 
have been constructed mainly from the loan moneys which form part of the 
public debt of the State, and interest and sinking fund charges in respect 
of the capital debts are payable from the revenues of the Boards. 


Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage. 


The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was constituted 
in 1888 to assume control of the water supply and sewerage services in the 
county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the City 
Council. The management of the water supply was transferred to the Board 
in May, 1888, and of the sewerage in September, 1889. The Board’s juris- 
diction extends to a large district outside the county of Cumberland and 
embraces a strip of territory extending along the South Coast beyond 
Wollongong to Lake Jllawarra. 
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The Board now termed the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage 
Board is constituted by a president, appointed by the Governor, and seven- 
teen members, elected by the aldermen and councillors of the local areas 
concerned. Tor the purposes of the elections the municipalities and shires 
have been grouped into nine constituencies, of which the City of Sydney 
forms one. Eight constituencies are represented by two members each, and 
the other by cone member. The term of office for elected members is four 
years, and one representative of the two-member constituencies will retire 
every two years. 


The amount of capital expenditure on the Board’s works to 30th June, 
1928 was as follows :— 


Nature of Expenditure, Water, Sewerage. Drainage. Total. 


Loan, Expenditure by— £ £ £ £ 
Old Board to 80th March, 1925 ..,| 8,845,377 4,506,101 21,555 | 13,373,033 
New Board since lst April, 1925+ 4,459,781 1,732,974 150,199 | 6,842,954 
Public Works Department | 6,128,786 5,126,226 $32,914 | 11,587,926 
Municipalities (Works taken over) 98,824 301,417 19,169 419,410 
Total from Loans ...| 19,532,768 | 11,666,718 523,837 | 31,723,323 
Interest on Works during construction 
paid from Revenue,, 106 156,425 2,305 158,836 
Expenditure from Public Works Fund 644 129 ats 173 


Total Capital Hpsadiiiee| 19,533,518 | 11,823,272 526,142 | 31,882,932 

Less Payments to State Debt Com- 
missioners in Reduction of Capital 
Indebtedness weasel 214,960 130,545 5,788 351,293 


4 
Not Capital Indebtedness* ...| 19,818,558 | 11,692,727 | 520,354 | 31,531,639 
* Subject tc amendment after review by Capital Accounts Committee, e 
Tt Includes interest on works during construction, 


The net loan expenditure on the various works to 30th June, 1928, was: 
Water £19,517,808, sewerage £11,536,178, and drainage £518,049, or a total 
of £31,372,030, 

The capital indebtedness of the Board to the Government was declared 
by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Act of 1924 to be 
£22,489,478, which was the net amount of outstanding loan moneys expended 
on the services by the Board and the Government as at 30th June, 1924, 
inclusive of works in course of construction for the Board by the Department 
of Public Works. This amount is under review by a financial comnuittee, 
who will determine the capital indebtedness as at Ist April, 1925, and allocate 
it to the fund of each service, z.¢., water supply, sewerage, or drainage. 
The determinations of the committee are to be ratified by Parliament before 
being adopted. The expenditure on the works which the Government had 
undertaken on behalf of the Board will be added to the Board’s indebtedness. 


The Board is required to pay to the State Treasury interest on its debt 
at the rate chargeable to statutory bodies representing the Crown, and ta 
pay to the State Debt Commissioners an amount equal to 5 per cent. of its 
gross revenue as from 1st April, 1925, to be applied in reduction of its debt. 


The Board, with the approval of the Governor, may raise its own loans, 
but the debt so incurred in respect of any of its services must not exceed 
15 per cent. of the unimproved value of the lands ratable for that service. 
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but loan advances aniounting to £412,000 in 1924-25, £1,703,000 in 1925-26, 
and £2,000,000 in 1926-27 and £2,380,000 in 1927-28 were made to the Board 
by the Colonial Treasurer. In 1929 the Board floated its first public loan. 

In April, 1929, the Board commenced to receive money on deposit at 
short call and at fixed deposit. The intcrest rates per annum are as follows: 
--Short call, 44 per cent.; fixed deposit, six months 44 per cent., 12 months 
5 per cent., and 2 years 54 per cent. The minimum deposit is £500. 


Up to 30th June, 1928, no special loans had been floated for the Board, 
3 


Metropolitan Water Supply. 

The sources of the metropolitan water supply are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivovs, draining an area of 347 square 
miles, with a copious rainfall. The supply is stored chiefly in four large 
reservoirs, viz., Prospect, from which 5,502,000,000 gallons are available by 
gravitation; Cataract, with a capacity of 20,748,000,000 gallons; Cordeaux, 
20,690,000,000 gallons; and Avon, 47,150,000,000 gallons. There is also a 
sinall reservoir at Manly, which holds 438,000,000 gallons. At 30th J une, 
1928, there were 80,384,000,000 gallons of water stored in these reservoirs. 
Two reservoirs are under construction, viz., Nepean to hold 18,100,000 
gallons and Woronora 442,000,000 gallons. 

The water is conveyed from the upper storages to the Prospect dam, 
thence to Sydney and adjacent areas by means of tunnels, canals, etc., from 
which systems branch to supply Camden, Campbelltown, and other town- 
ships along the southern railway. Wollongong and several settlements 
on the South Coast are supplied from two reservoirs on the Upper Cordeaux 
River, which have a combined capacity of 433,000,000 gallons, and water 
for Richmond is pumped from the Hawkesbury River. There are forty= 
three service reservoirs and tanks below Prospect dam, five above Prospect, 
and fourteen connected with the supply for the South Coast townships. 


The total length of water mains as at 80th June, 1928, was 3,872 niles, 
The following statement shows the number of houses in the area supplied 


with water by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board in 
1911, 1916, and in the last three years :— 


ee 


: } Average Daily Supply, 
Year ended Flouses Total Supply | 7 oy abet ~ | Per head of 
30th June, | Supplied. during Year. Total, i Per House, | population 
pay ee ae on aa! s | = I “is ; ! supplied. 
j | | j 
No. gallons, galions. | gallons, | gallons. 
1911 139,237 | 10,537,484,C08 | 29,006,700 | 208 41-7 
1916 183,593 | 14,374,000,000 39,380,000 | 214 | 42°9 
1921 221,886 | 17,701,000,009 48,496,033 | 218 |} 43°7 
1926 268,558 | 24,506,739,000 67,141,750 | 250 | 50-0 
1927 280,157 | 25,675,830,000 70,343,918 | 251 | 50-2 
1928 ; 290,926 | 27,321,939,000 74,659,106 | 257 | 513 
| i 


i i 


From 1910 to 1917 inclusive, the water rate levied on the assessed annual 
value was 6d. in the £ and the charges for water by moter were 11d. per 
1,000 gallons up to 10,000,000, 10d. from 10 to 20 x iflions, and 9d. over 
20 millions. During 1918 the first-mentioned rate was increased to 64d., 
but thd meter charges were not altered. During 1919 an increase of 1d. 
‘was imposed in each case, and in 1920 the rate was further increased to 9d. 
in the £ on the assessed annual value, and the charge by meter to 18d. per 
1,000 galions. In duly, 1922, the charge for water by meter was reduced 
to. 12d. per 1,000 gallons, and in July, 1924, the rate per & of assessed annual 
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value was reduced to Tid., but it was raised to 84d. for each of the three years 
commencing ist July, 1925. The rate for the year 1998-29 was fixed at 
83d. and the charge by meter at 15d. per 1,000 gallons. From 1st July, 
1929, the rate is to be reduced to 84d. Special rates are charged in the 
South Coast towns, in Richmond, and in a few other extra-metropolitan 
localities. 

The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
relating to the water supply controlled by the Metropolitan Board in various 
years from 1911:— 


Year | Accumulated Working Interest | Sinking 

ended Loan Gross Expenses | Renew- Net on Fund Surplus 
30th Expendi- Revenue. and Man- als. | Revenue. Capital Contri- ‘Plus. 
June, ture. agement. | . bution. 

wot ts au 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1911} 5,420,818 299,442 | 99,355 j * | 200,087 | 192,486 ena 7,601 
1916 | 7,192,472 470,744 | 165,210 * | 305,534 | 261,335 wie 44,199 
1921 | 10,323,252 855,751 | 347,298 * | 508,453 | 473,890 wae 34,563 
1926 | 16,227,702 | 1,319,872 | 422,359 | 70,274) 827,239 | 795,144 | 66,350 (—) 34,255 
1927 | 17,821,064 | 1,399,581 | 483,005 | 75,360! 841,216 | 872,006 | 69,657 (—) 100,447 
1928 | 19,318,558 | 1,480,748 | 518172 106,172] 861,405 | 816,323 | 74,071 (—) 28,989 


* Charged ta Public Works Fund, 


Prior to 1st April, 1925, there was no contribution to sinking fund, and 
the incomes were kept on a cash basis. Now the revenue due and the 
expenditure incurred in respect of any year are brought into account in that 
year. The accumulated loan expenditure is inclusive of works in course of 
construction. Interest on these works is payable by the Board and until 
1927-28 it had been the custom to charge to revenue interest on works 
during construction. In that year, however, it was decided to capitalise 
such interest in respect of major works, z.¢., those having a life estimated 
at not less than fifty years. 


The Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage. 

The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, control of the works was transferred 
to a Board under the authority of a special Act. 

The Board is constituted by nine members, viz., a president appointed 
‘by the Governor and eight members elected by the aldermen and councillors 
of the local areas concerned. 

In terms of the Hunter District Water ond Sewerage Act, 1928, a special 
deposits account was opened in the State Treasury as from Ist July, 1928, 
for the receipt: and expenditure relating to these services. The eapital 
indebtedness to the State at 30th June, 1928, was determined by agree- 
ment between the Government and the Board and was declared in the Act 
to be £3,860,911, viz., water supply £2,514,483, sewerage £661,888 and storrn- 
water drainage £184,540. The Board is required to collect sufficient rates, 
ete., to cover expenses and to pay interest on its capital indebtedness and 
sinking fund contributions at the rate of Ss. per £100. 


Hunter District Water Supply, 

Water is obtained mainly from a dam of 5,000 million gallons capacity 

on the Chichester River at a point about 60 miles north from Newcastle. 

This supply is supplemented as required by pumping water from the Hunter 
River. : 
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Particulars relating to the water supply of the Board at intervals since 
1911 are given below:— 


| Average Dally Supply. 
Te gelet | Beatie | Semi gasie | — at 
e : ee year, Total. Per Head. 
Property. ae . 
thousand ( 
No. gallons. allons. gallons. | gallons. 
1911 17,164 675,214 1,849,900 108 21°5 
1916 22,056 1,283, 754 3,507,500 159 31'S 
1921 25,874 1,711,187 4,688,183 181 36:2 
1926 33,997 2,668,215 7,310,177 215 | 430 
1927 36,600 2,970,781 8,139,126 222 44°5 
1928 | 39,262 2,994,610 8,181,994 208 41°6 
J ) 


A water rate of 18d. in the £ is payable on the assessed annual value of all 


properties over £12, but if valued at less than £12 the rate of 10s. per 
annum. Extra charges are made for water used for other than domestic 
purposes, the rates on which services range from 10s. to 408. per annum. 


The charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 gallons. 


The following table shows the financial position for similar periods to 
those shown above :— 


} | 

Yearended | . | a Working Tnterest Net 
30th June: | Sontiabpente | Revenue, | Expenses and en toan | Revenue. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
1911 os 495,747 45,711 17,774 16,970 10,967 
1916 ‘ 634,265 79,507 25,297 21,687 32,523 
1921 1,472,074 116,320 59,895 35,556 20,869 
1926... 3,733,126 ! 163,807 65,328 55,819 42,660 
1927... 4,078,397 | 170,601 78,397 65,938 26,266 
1928... 4,396,114 | 214,609 89,769 16,957 47,943 


—_ 


Up to 80th June, 1928, tle receipts were paid into Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of the State and payments in connection with the services were 
made from that fund. No deduction was made on account of expenditure 
on renewals, which was met from the Public Works Fund of the State. 
Interest was charged against revenue only on so much of the loan capital 
as was revenuc-producing, the balance being either capitalised or paid from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The capital debt at 30th June, 1928, consisted of £8,688,532 expended 
from loan funds, £17,543 from Consolidated Revenue Fund, £46,627 from 
Public Works Fund, and £643,412 capitalised interest. 

The capital debt as stated above includes the cost of works under con- 
struction and not revenue-producing, viz., £662,581 in 1991, £2,077/847 in 
1926, £2,075,089 in 1927, and £2,086,372 in 1928. 


Water Supply for Country Towns. 

The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Acts of 1880, 1894, 
and 1905 were passed with the object of assisting councils to construct 
systems of water supply and sewerage. These Acts were repealed by the 
Local Government Act of 1919, in which their provisions were embodied in 
a revised form. On the application of a council the Minister for Public 
Works may construct water supply or sewerage works out of moneys voted 
for the purpose by Parliament. Upon completion the works are transferred 
to the care of the council. The capital cost is repayable by instalments, 
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- with interest on the unpaid balances at a rate fixed from time to time. The 
term of repayment is fixed with regard to the durability of the works, the 
maximum period being one hundred years. 

At the end of June, 1928, water supply services, constructed wholly or in 
part from loan funds by the Public Works Department, were in operation in 
seventy-four country tow ns, in addition to those connected with the works 
administered by the Metropolitan and Hunter District Boar ds; the cost of 
construction was approximately £2,921,673. The works in sixty-six of these 
towns were under the administration of the councils of fifty-nine munici- 
palities and of six shires. At Junee the water is delivered by the Publie 
‘Works Department into service reservoirs. 

At Broken Hill and Hillgrove the water supply is administered by the 
central Government, and the Grafton and South Grafton system is con- 
trolled by a Board pepe esenting the two municipalities. 

The total amount of debts owing to the Government by the municipalities 
and shires in respect of waterworks at the 30th June, 1928, was £2,234,942, 
and the aggregate of the annual instalments cf principal and interest was 
£109,755, These figures include the works administered by the Grafton 
and South Grafton Board, 

In addition to the above, one municipality and five shires administered 
water services at 31st December, 1927, in respect of which there was no 
capital debt due to the Government. 

The combined revenue accounts of the sixty-two municipalities and 
thirteen shires which administered waterworks, for the year ended 31st 
December, 1927, are shown below :— 


ij 
Expenditure, patties | Shires. | Income, ae hires, 
i if 
£ £ ii £ £ 
Management its ..-| 26,699 |1,034 || Rates levied aes ‘ | 161,229 8,720 
Working and maintenance 93,527 {4,580 || Rents (Meter and other) .. 3,200 | 134 
Interest payable to aacuae || Water sales “ee | 64,971 | 1,098 
ment... 7 | 70,921 | 2,°48 |) Other oes eas «| 8,848 | 134. 
Other ae eee «| 6,935 395 i 
Balance... ack «| 40,166 [1,129 | 
Total... .. —- £/ 233,248 110.086 Total wos £: 238,248 10,086 


The combined balance-sheets of the works so administered on 81st 
December, 1927, were as follows :— 


| beg 
Liabilities, ! Pattticn | atte. Assets, ee Shires, 
oul ange 7 £ £ 
Capital Debt due to) F viene build-| 
Government.. .../1,832,867 62,919: — ings, ete. .--|2,074,868 {76,378 
Interest due to Govern. l Outstanding rates .-| 27,811 | 1,048 
ment ... : »| 37,408 205. Bank balances, fixed de- 
Sundry creditors ,. veh - DGATS-" B, 719), posits, and cashin hand} 80,688 | 2,596 
Excess of Assets ... »{ 328,351 , 9 343} Stores and materials... 7,809 $1 
i \ debtors ... «| €4,423 | 1,064 
etabe ay a2 £2,256 00 81177) Total... =... £)2,255,099 [81,177 
i 


The capital debt, as shown above, has been reduced by the repayment of 
£128,090 on account of municipal works and £3,144 on account of shire 
works, and, in addition, appreciable sums have been written off the capital 
indebtedness from time to time. 
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The amount of rates outstanding on the date mentioned was £28,859, 
while the bank balances, cash in hand, investment in- war loans, and fixed 
deposits were £83,284, 

The foregoing tables are exclusive of the water works at Grafton and 
South Grafton, and at Broken Hill and Hillgrove. 

The Grafton and South Grafton works are administered by a corporate 
board consisting of three aldermen elected by the Grafton Council and 
three by the South Grafton Council. During the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1927, the expenditure of the Board amounted to £5,056, of which £38,184 
represented interest payable on the capital debt to the Government, and the 
income amounted to £6,527, showing a profit of £1,471. The capital debt 
to the Government at the end of the year was £78,670, against which the 
Board held assets to the value of £96,397; other liabilities amounted to £84, 
making a total liability of $78,754; the excess of assets was £17,643. 


Metropolitan Sewerage Works. 

The first sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853, and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage, there were 704 miles of sewers in existence. 

The present system consists of three main outfalls—the northern, dis- 
charging into the Pacific Ocean near Bondi; and the southern and western, 
discharging into the ocean at. Long Bay. The northern suburbs ocean out- 
fall, which is under construction, discharges into the ocean at North Point, 
in the quarantine area; part of this main is in use and when completed it 
will serve the suburban areas on the northern side of Sydney Harbour and 
Parramatta River, extending as far west as Wentworthville. 

The number of houses served by the system under the administration of 
the Metropolitan Board, and the length of sewers and of stormwater drains, 
are shown below :— 


Year ended Hous Length of | veusth of | Length of / Length of 
30th June, Seahesteds Sewers, ig a ve ae eed: 
No. miles. miles. feet. miles. 
i911 108,012 825 49 376,900 795 
1916 130,638 1,022 54 443,134 953 
192] + 148,923 , 1,197 64 514,536 1,122 
1926 | 176,388 1,416 61 568,506 1,283 
1927 179,580 | 1,491 69 578,922 1,313 
1928 185,058 | 1,578 7 594,714 1,348 
i 


The following statement of financial transactions relates to the sewerage 
account, and it includes drainage in each year to 1925 :— 


| | 
Accumu- | Sinking | 
Year lated Gross Working | Net Interest Fund 
ended Loan Revenuc,| EXPen- Renewal.| p ? Contri- Surplus. 
30th June. Hxpen- evenue.|  diture. | vevenue: Capital. eation: 
! } 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1911 } 4,496,290 | 234,208 | 79,636 * 154,572 | 159,070 + (—) 4,498 
1916 | 6,114,072 | 363,799 | 120,244 * 243,555 | 224,551 + 19,004 
1925 | 8,465,700 | 756,624 | 274,423 * 482,201 | 411,686 | 3,273 67,242 
1926 | 9,861,645 | 777,809 | 289,426 3,818 | 484,565 | 501,451 |; 38,917 \(—) 55,803 
1927 |10,673,793 | 833,384 | 254,777 4,712 | 573,895 | 539,638 | 41,818 |(—) 7,561 
4928 111,666,718 | 941,870 | 267,383 6,049 | 668,438 | 510,310 | 46,669 111,459 
*Charged to Public Works Fund, amount not stated. 7 Nil. (--) Deficits 


92389-—-F 
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The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up to 
1908 was 7d. in the £ on the assessed annual value, the northern and 
the western suburbs being rated at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of 11d. 
was imposed. In 1907 it was reduced to 10d. in the & and in 1908 to 93d. 
On the 1st July, 1917, it was increased to 10d., and to 11d. on 1st July, 1918, 
and to 12d. on 1s¢ July, 1920. On the Ist July, 1922, the rate was lowered 
to 104d, and on Ist July, 1924, to $d. On 1st July, 1929, there will be a 
reduction to 8d. 


Hunter District Sewerage Works. 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. The districts served are New- 
eastle, Adamstown, Flamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, Merewether, 
Waratah, Wickham, and parts of the Tarro and Lake Macquarie shires. 


The following table shows information relating to the sewerage system 
under the control of the Hunter District Board in the years stated:— 


soft, | cone pe Spit | Sit, | | tte | xin 
| i | | 
No. | Miles. ee & | £ 
oll ..|, 1,465 |S 80 | 170,151 | 8,975 | 3,177,902 | 2,898 
1916...) 7.240 |B | 411,892 | 18,582) 6,819 | 11,623 | 140 
wel ...| 12,218 «| (148 590,790 | 32,164 | 16,007 | 25,398 () 917 
1926...) 18,071 | 177 719,549 | 68,412 | 22,625} 31,932 13,855 
1927 ..| 19,219 | 188 /#781,452 | 75,175 | 25,578 | 32,968 16,629 
ae 20,043 | 187 / 702,470 | 79,036 | 24,206 | 38,777 | 21,653 


* Includes cost of stormwater drains, £41,637 in 1926, £85,334 in 1927, and £198,985 in 1928, 
(—) Deiicit. 


A sewerage rate of 1s. in the £ on the annual rental value of ratable 
properties has been in force since 1st January, 1909. 


Country Sewerage and Drainage Works. 


Outside the areas administered by the Metropolitan and Hunter District 
Boards, sewerage works were in operation in twelve towns at 30th June, 
1928, and stormwater drainage in sixteen towns, including some of the 
foregoing. The total cost of sewers and stormwater channels was approxi+ 
mately £756,785. 


The debts due to the central Government on account of these systems 
amounted to £724,091 as at 80th June, 1928, and the annual instalments 
amounted in the aggregate to £35,063, 


Some of the municipalities do not levy special sewerage rates, and there- 
fore do not keep a separate account in respect of the sewerage services. A 
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summary of the revenue accounts relating to sewerage funds of the eleven 
municipalities which published such statements for the year ended 81st 
December, 1927, is shown below. 


Expenditure, { Tneome. 
£ |j £ 
Management % oes .. 6,158 || Rates levied ss 2s vee 47,448 
Sales of ising 8, ete, ig ve 8,885 
Working and maintenance we 14,250 |; Other Ys a es «. 3,820 
interest payable to Government .. 
Fittings, ete. 
ther a 5 
Balance “he ie sa oe = 5,498 |} 
Total .. is is .., £60,153 Total ... eee ‘is .. £60,153 


Practically the only source of income is from rates, the other receipts 
representing contributions to works, sales of fittings, etc. 
The combined balance-shect of these works was as follows :— 


Liabilities. i Assets, 
£ y 

Due to Government— Works and Plant ... seh ... 669,966 
Capital Debt... eae 584,329 | Outstanding rates... ss, 982 
Interest tee iat Ay 18, ‘OF 59 Bank balance and cash .., we 27,463 
Sundry creditors ... ae ves 4,934 || Stores and materials wat ve 1,826 
Excess of Assets ... oes ies 4a'508 Sundry debtors... ae we 32,608 
Total aes 885,945 | Total, . eve 655,845 


To 81st December, 1997, an amount of £25,225 had been paid off the 
capital debt to the Government. 


Metropolitan Drainage Works. 

The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drainage Board is authorised to 

construct and maintain channels for stormwater drainage purposes, and to 
levy drainage rates within areas notified by gazctta 

The drainage accounts were separated from those of the sewerage works 

in 1925-26 and the following summary is available:— 


; 1 
| Aceumu- H At Teta cy 
Year i «+ | Sinking 
ated o Taterest rae ae 
ended | ,*eG Gross | Working Pes Net Fund | 3 
30th | ees 1 | Revenue. | Expenses. Rene Wals.’ Revenue. | Capital. Contri- | Deficit, 
June | Paes | | | | bution. | 
y ce i i } 
e | & tet 2 pos ; 8 
1926 -. (381,777 | 33,790 | 13,602 1,966 | 18,222 | 20,189 3,655 
1927 a 426, 874 | 33,944 | 14,309 1,174 | 18,461 | 21,895 5,127 
1928 +15] 523, 827 | 45,383 | 17,262 | 345 | 27,776 | 20,316 5,1&6* 
* Surplus. 
Prior to the years shown above neither renewals nor sinking fund con- 


tribiition was a charge on the drainage revenues. The former were mct 
from the Public Works Fund and the. latter was not charged. 

tormwater drainage rates are levied in respect of proper ty within a 
drainage area. The rate levied in respect of each drain vested in the Board 
is fixed so as to yield only the amount of revenue required to cover costa 
of maintenance and interest, The rates vary from id. to 64d. in the & on 
the assessed annual value. 

Drainage Trusts. 


In addition to the water and sewerage and drainage works shown in the 
foregoing tables, thirty-three trusts for reclamation of swamp and other 
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lands had been constituted as at 30th June, 1928, but, of these, two had 
been dissolved. The total area served was 134,278 acres, and the length of 
channels was 123 miles. The total cost as gazetted was £120,089, and the 
instalments amounted to £7,048. The owners of the lands improved by 
these works are responsible for the repayment of the capital expenditure, 
and they are required to provide for the cost of maintenance and administra- 
tion. 
Roapbs, BRIDGES, AND FERRIES. 

Prior to the enactment of legislation providing for the incorporation of 
shires, the State was divided into road districts, each under the supervision 
of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. These 
officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and bridges of the 
State outside the incorporated areas and a portion of those within such 
limits. Road trusts formed under various Acts had the supervision of 
the expenditure of certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts 
chiefly of minor importance, as well as some important roads in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. 

When the Local Government Act of 1906 commenced, the councils of 
the municipalities and shires took over the administration of the roads, 
bridges, etc., under the control of the Roads Department, with the exception 
of those in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division, and certain 
bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national works.” The Act authorised 
payments by way of endowment to municipalities and shires, the minimum 
endowment payable to shires being fixed at £150,000 per annum, and the 
‘Minister was empowered to withhold payment of endowment from a council 
if his requirements in respect of main roads were not satisfied. 

Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires was 
increased from £150,000 to £860,000 approximately, but the expenditure 
by the councils on the important roadways was not sufficient to maintain 
them in a serviceable condition. It was decided, therefore, to reduce the 
amount of general endowment to the minimum, and to make a separate 
vote to Councils for the upkeep of the main roads. This vote was continued 
until the year 1924 when an Act was passed to place the main roads under 
the supervision of a board. 

Under existing arrangements the Main Roads Board exercises control 
over works (including bridges and ferries) on main and developmental roads 
in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State, and the Department of 
Public Works has charge of governmental works on other roads in these 
divisions and of all road works in the Western Division, including those on 
main roads in the six western municipalities. 


Main Roads Board. 


The Main Roads Act, 1924, was brought into operation by proclamation 
as from ist January, 1925, and the first Main Roads Board was appointed 
in the following month. Actual operations were commenced on 12th March, 
1925. 

The Board consists of two engincers with special knowledge of road con- 
struction, and a president. It is charged with the duty of co-operating with 
the local councils in the work of constructing and maintaining a well- 
organised system of main highways, with the primary object of developing 
the vacant lands in the State, of feeding the railways with traffic, of giving 
the primary producers access to markets, and of providing facilities for 
modern motor traffic. On the recommendation of the Board, any public 
road, except those in the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed to be a main road. 

The Main Roads Act, 1924, provided for the creation of three separate 
funds: (1) the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund for metropolitan 
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main roads, i.e., those in the County of Cumberland which, for the purposes 
of the Act, is deemed to include the Municipalities of Katoomba and Black- 
heath, and the Shire of the Blue Mountains, also small sections of the Bulli, 
Colo, and Blaxland Shires added in 1929; (2) the Country Main Roads 
Fund; and (3) the Developmental Roads Fund. In terms of an amending 
Act passed in 1929 provision was made also for a Federal Aid Roads Fund. 

The income of the two Main Roads Funds is derived chiefly from (a) the 
proceeds of taxes, fees and penalties in respect of motor vehicles, and fees 
and penalties in respect of public vehicles; (b) annual subsidies from the 
State revenues; (c) grants from the Federal Government; (d) contributions 
by municipal and shire councils; (¢) loan moneys appropriated for the main 
roads. The Developmental and Federal Aid Roads Funds consist mainly ot 
moneys made available by the State and Commonwealth Governments. The 
Federal Aid Roads Fund receives also certain contributions from the Main 
Roads Funds; and for eight years, from ist July, 1928, a State subsidy of 
at least £20,000 per annum for roads in the Western division. 

The proceeds of motor taxes, fees, etc. as from 30th June, 1924, are 
‘apportioned between the two main roads funds, after a deduction of 10 per 
cent. hag been made by the Treasury for cost of collection. The County of 
Cumberland Fund receives half the net proceeds in respect of motor vehicles 
owned by residents in the road district, also the uet collections in respect of 
public vehicles licensed under the Metropolitan Traffic Act; and the Country. 
Main Roads Fund receives the balance. Under an amending law which. 
operated from ist July, 1926, and was repealed in the following year, the: 
amounts payable to the County of Cumberland Fund from these sources 
were limited to £106,155 and £6,300 per annum respectively, and the annual 
payment of motor taxes, etc., to the Country Fund was limited to £452,382. 

In terms of the Main Roads (Amendment) Act, 1929, the Main Roads. 
Board is required to pay from the Cumberland and Country Main Roads 
Funds (a) to the Federal Aid Roads Fund—part of the State quota under 
the Federal Aid Roads agreement, (b) into the sinking fund established in 
terms of the agreement—sums equal to 3 per cent. of loan moneys included 
in the State quota, (c) to the State Treasurer—sums required to provide 
for interest and repayment of State loans appropriated for the main roads. 
after 1st July, 1928. 

The Beard may require the councils in the metropolitan road district to 
contribute to the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund at a rate not 
exceeding 4d. in the & of the unimproved capital value of ratable property, 
the rate payable in respect of land used for agricultural and pastoral pur- 
poses, or land in the city of Sydney, being one half the rate levied on other 
lands in the district. Contributions by country councils depend upon the’ 
amount expended on the main roads. 

In the metropolitan district, where the levy is compulsory, the Board pays 
the whole cost of construction and maintenanee, but the actual work may 
be done by the councils under its direction. In the country districts the 
Board may grant assistance in respect of road work to the council of any 
area through which a main road passes, and the council may be required 
to contribute part of the cost of the work as prescribed by the Act. The 
Board. may accept voluntary offers from the councils to pay a greater pro- 
portion of the cost than is prescribed; or, in special circumstances, may pay 
the whole cost of any particular work; or may advance the cost, to be repaid 
by the councils. The maximum contribution which may be required from 
a country council in a year is limited to the sum which would be produced 
by a rate of 4d. in the £ of the unimproved capital value. To meet cases 
in which a metropolitan or country council may be unable or unwilling to 
carry out the work planned by the Board, power is reserved to the Governor 
4o authorise the Board itself to do the work. 

92889—G 
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The proportion of the cost of works on country roads which is borne by 
the Main Roads Board varies with the class of road, as defined below. ‘The 
Board pays the whole cost of a two-way strip of carriage way on State high- 
ways, two-thirds of the cost of similar works on trunk roads, and at least 
half the cost of works on ordinary roads, 

Any road, not being a main road, may be proclaimed asa developmental 
road if, in the opinion of the Board, it will help to develop a district, 
and a portion or the whole cost of construction may be provided from the 
Developmental Roads Fund, 

The main roads have been classified into ‘three groups in the order of 
their importance, viz., (1) State highways which are the primary avenues 
of comnrinication by road between New South Wales and the neighbouring 
States or between the coast and the far interior; (2) trunk reads which are 

ry roads forming with the State highways the framework of-a 
i stem of inter-communication throughout the State; and -(3) 
main roads not included in the other evoups. Including portions in the 
‘Western Division, the length of State highways is 4,350 miles, and of trunk 


“The length of main roads in the county of Cumberland road distri 
hoe 1925, was 554 miles, including 190: miles of ‘State highways; 
the councils were maintaining 305 miles and the Board 249 miles. Inthe 
country districts (excluding the Western Division) 12,878 miles of main 
roads have been proclaimed under the Act, and of these 3,391 miles have 
been classified as State highways and 2,370 as trunk roads. 


Commonwealth Grants for Main Roads, 


Apart from the assistance granted by the State Government for the 
soustruction and upkeep of roads, the Commonwealth Parliament, in each 


or additional Commonwealth grants for re- 


When the Main Roads Board came into being there were unexpended 
balances for developmental roads amounting to £94,359 on the 1923-24 
vote, £267,052 on the 1994-95 vote, and £275,860 on -tho 1925-26 vote, the 
total votes in each ‘case cor sting of £138,000 from the Commonwealth 
Government, and a subsidy of like amount from the State. 

In 1926 the Federal Government introduced a new system of Jfcderal aid 
for vead construction, The Federal Aid Roads Act was passed to authorise 
the Commonwealth to contract agreemeits with the various States, pro- 
viding fer the distribution among the States of a sum of £20,000,000 in ten 
equal annual instalments for the construction and reconstruction of Federal 
aid roads defined as~ 


(i) Main roads which open up and develop new country, 

(ii) ‘Trunk roads between important towns. ; 

(iii) Arterial roads to carry the concentrated traffic from developmental, 
Imain trunk, and other: roads. 
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Tt is provided that at least one-fourth of all moneys expended under. the: 
Act shall be on construction. 

The funds: provided by the Commonwealth are obtained from Customs 
duties on motor-cars and motor accessories, and each State participating 
im the scheme is required to expend a minimum amount equal to three- 
fourths of the sums provided by the Commonwealth. The State’s share 
may be derived either from loans or from State revenue, but at least one- 
eighth of it must be derived from revenue, and the amount derived from 
loans must be subject to a sinking fund of 3 per cent. per annum at a rate 
of interest sufficient to extinguish the indebtedness in twenty years. In 
terms. of the agreement New South Wales receives an annual grant of 
£552,000: from the Federal Government, and is required to provide. annually 
from its.own resources £414,000, of which at least £51,750. must be from 
revenue. The agreement was not signed until 17th June, 1927. Therefore 
no grants were paid during the financial vear which ended 30th Jime, 1927. 
The agreement was ratified by the State Parliament in December following. 


Finances. of the Main Roads Board. 


A summary of the income and expenditure accounts of the funds- 
administered by the Main Roads Board is shown below for the period from 
12th March, 1925, to 80th June, 1926, and for the financial years ended 
30th June, 1927 and 1928. Particulars of the moneys received and dis- 
bursed under the Federal Aid Roads agreement are included :— 


Particular’; 1925-26." | 1926-27, | 1927-28 t Total to Sot “a 
Expenditure, I £ £ £ £ 
Construction ... Le es wn 909,093. 1,994,757 | 2,345,915 [| 5,249,765. 
Maintenance ... be ave vee 476,795 504,045 744,159 | 1,724,999. 
Repayment of Loans - wee “a 145,472 91,742 143,847 381,061 * 
Administrative Expenses ake st 23,857 41,085 | 66,568 131,510 
Plant Running Expenses (ineluding “ 25,278 59,835 85,113 
depreciation). 
Miscellaneous ... Sie hee re 7,625 14,188 ; 5,277 27,090 
Total aes ave «| 1,562,842 | 2,673,095 | 3,365,601 | 7,599,538 
Income. ; ; 
Motor taxes, fees, etc. ey-| 1,478,494 564,835. | 1,337,289 | 3,375,618 
Rates requisitioned from; Councils des 368,166 262,058 303,586 | 933,810 
Loans raised by Councils... eeu ao 38,282 349,747 388,029 
Contributions by Councils .., _ ae Pe 58,625 58,625 
State appropriations— 
From Revenue ... wee oye 151,877 258,000. 218,500 628,377 ° 
From Loans see ies nee 998,942 703,216 | 1,289,500 | .2,991,658: .- 
Federal Grants ah. ‘ese. “atall4 38808 ses 1,110,911 | 1,498,214 
Plant Earnings aoe we obs eee 37,059 67,783 104,842: 
Miscellaneous ... vee cae nie 5,590 37,433 _ 30,670 53,693 
Total oes a «1 3,385,372 | 1,880,883 | 4,766,611 | 10,032,866 


“* From 12th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1926, 


The income received during 1925-26 included the motor taxes, Heense 
fees, ete., for two years, these moneys having been set aside for the main 
roads from 30th June, 1924. It included also receipts from two requisitions. 
upon municipa! and shire councils in the metropolitan road district, eover- 
ing the period from Ist January, 1925, to 30th June, 1926. In the year 
1925-26 the mcome from motor taxes, etc., was restricted in terms of the 
amending legislation noted above, but this was offset partly by the receipt of 
moneys. from the State for works to relieve unemployment, viz., £5,000 from ~ 
revenue and £54,000 from loans, and an additional sum of £138,000 granted 
from. revenue. for developmental roads, because no. Federal grants were 
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available pending the acceptance by the State of the new Federal aid 
scheme. The income for 1927-28 includes allocations by the Commonwealth 
for the two yearg 1926-27 and 1927-28 and the State subsidy in respect 


thereof. 
The expenditure and income of the various funds are shown separately in 


the following statement :— 


Y Cumberland Country Developmental Federal Aid Total, 
ear. Main Roads. Main Roads, Roads. i Roads, All Funds, 
| 
Expenditure. £ £ £ £ | 
1925~26* ... oes 685,290 776,084. 101,468 ew 1,562,842 
1926-27 ... ae 969,723 1,549,365 152,007 oe 2,671,095 
1927-28 ... | 1,120,790 1,288,392 188,238 i 768,181 3,365,601 
Total to 30/6/28) 2,775,803 3,613,841 441,713 768,181 7,599,538 
Income, 

1925-26* .., + | 1,121,274 2,000,095 264,003 | vee 3,385,372 
1926-27 ... ree 716,825 888,057 276,001; vad { 1,880,883 
1927-28 ... ve] 1,841,508 1,731,102 26,001 1,668,000 | 4,766,611 
Total to 30/6/28} 3,179,607 4,619,254. 566,005 1,668,000 10,032,866 


*From 12th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1926, 


The total expenditure by the Main Roads Board to 30th June, 1928, 
amounted to £7,599,538. Of this sum 86 per cent. was expended from the 
Cumberland Main Roads Fund, 48 per cent. from the country main roads. 
fund, nearly 6 per cent, from the developmental roads fund, and 10 per cent. 
from the Federal Aid Roads Fund. Commonwealth grants prior to 1927-28 
are included in the accounts of the main and developmental roads funds. 

Details of the expenditure and income of each of the funds during the 
year 1927-28 are shown in the following statement :— 


Develop- 
: 5 Cumberland Country Federal Total, 
Particulars. Main Roads. Main Roads. pope Aid Roads. | ail ands, 
Expenditure. £ | £ £ £ £ 
Construction ... ics «| 716,344 680,302 188,238 761,031 | 2,345,915 
Maintenance .., os | 239,095 505,064 ies we 744,159 
Repayment of Loans ...| 142,248 1,599 sae sae 143,847 
Administrative Expenses... 19,937 39,481 “ae 7,150 66,568 
Plant Running Expenses (in- 
cluding depreciation) 33 te 59,835 oes vee 59,835 
Miscellaneous ... wis ae 3,166 2,111 eee 7 5,277 
Total ... ...| 1,120,790 | 1,288,392 | 188,238 | 768,181 | 3,365,601 
Income. | fe 
Motor Taxes, Fees, ete. —...,. 328,515 | 1,013,774 | nw) 1,337,289 
Rates requisitioned from j i 
Councils... 326 «| 308,586 | . we 303,586 
Loans raised by Councils...) 349,747 | dee — | nee 349,747 
Contributions by Councils ...) 20,626! 37,999 en eee 58,625 
State Appropriations— i 
From Revenue ... wee 25,000 90,000 | ead 103,500 218,500 
: From Loans Rs «| 305,000*, 498,000+: 26,000 , 460,500 | 1,289,500 
Federal Grants ade oa ie 6,911 | at ; 1,104,000 | 1,110,911 
Plant Earnings aan nis aes i 67,783 | os 67,783 
Miscellaneous... ... ...|_ «14,084, 16,635 | 1 e 30,670 
Total ... ...| 1,341,508 | 1,731,102 | 26,001 | 1,668,000 | 4,766,611 


* neludes £105,000 for unemployment relief works. t Includes £198,600 for unemployment relief works. - 
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The Main Roads Act made provision for certain financial adjustments to 
be made by the Board with the Treasury and the municipal and shire 
‘councils in respect of moneys expended on metropolitan main roads, or 
borrowed by the councils for these roads, prior to the constitution of the 
Main Roads Board. Under these provisions the Board has as#umed 
liabilities in respect of interest and repayment of loans, including the 
councils’ share of the cost of works carried out by the Government, and half 
the moneys from the General Loan Account and the Public Works Fund 
expended by the Government on metropolitan main roads during the five 
years ended 30th June, 1925. The loans which are thus chargeable to the 
County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund are not included in the statement 
of liabilities shown below in the balance-sheet as at 30th June, 1928; the 
principal amount outstanding at that date was £1,405,461. 


Cumber- Country Develop- Federal Total 
2 


Particulars. land Moin | Main) Bonga | Aid Roads.| Atl Funds. 
Liabilities. ¢ - s g : 
Sundry Creditors ..  ... «| 26,062 | 11,316 6,074 | 11,061 | 54,513 
Insurance Reserve ... eee Ne ave 3,978 | rs tee 3,978 
Balance of Income and Expenditure | | 
‘Accounte tae sat 408,804 1,005,413 | 124,292 | 899,819 [2,433,328 
f { cane 
Total ... sce cs] 4295866 1,020,707 | 130,366 | 910,880 [2,491,819 
Assets. 
Balance of Fund and Sub-advance 
Accounts sie bee +++] 241,259 | 543,755 | 122,942 45,021 | 952,977 
Stockon Hand ue wel 16,218 5,883 | 1,016] 19,284] 42,401 
Depot Buildings, pail and other | 
Assets... w-| 72,064 | 192,873)... w.. | 264,937 
Sundry Debtors— | 
Councils (Rates, Loans, Interest)) 90,516 263,028 3,435 ste 356,979 
Federal Government Grant ...! ae 12,754 2,973 | 846,549 | 862,276 
Miscellaneous... av Jasi 9,809 2,414 aa 26 12,249 


{ 


} 


Total ... oo ++. 429,866 1,020,707 | 130,366 | 910,880 |2,491,819 


Length of Roads. 


After the extension of the system of local government there was a great 
increase in the mileage of public roads. The length of roads under Govern- 
ment control on 30th June, 1906, prior to the transfer to the councils, was 
48,311 miles; 195 miles were under the care of road trusts, and the Govern- 
ment paid subsidy to the municipal councils in respect of 1,338 miles of 
roads within their areas. There were also about 8,000 miles of roads and 
streets belonging to the municipal councils. 


Statistics as to roads are collected triennially, and in 1927 the length of 
toads in the State was approximately 109,457 miles, of which 58 miles were 
controlled by the Government, 10,229 miles were in the municipalities, 93,482 
miles in the shires, and 5,688 miles were in the unincorporated areas of the 
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Western Division, also administered by the Government. The nature of the 
szoads may be seen in the following statement :— 


Divisions, *Grataled, | Forned | Cleared | Natural | ota 

i i 
: F miles. miles. miles, ! miles, miles, 
National ... a eat 50! 8 ‘ | 58, 
Municipalities... 5,026 | 2,006 1,846 | 1,851 | 10,229. 
Shires ewe 19,693 14,937 | 29,992 | 28,860 | 93,492 
Western Division .., cA 177 220 2,932 2,359 | .5,688 
Total | 24,046 | 17,ITL | 84,770 | 32,570. | 109,457 

\ i 


The principal roads leading southward from Sydney are the Prince’s 
Highway (8512 miles), traversing the coastal districts to the Victorian 
border; and the Hume or Great Southern Highway (862% miles), via Goul- 
burn and Gundagai to Albury. The Federal Highway (87 miles) runs from 
the Great Southern Highway, near Yarra, to the Federal -Capital Territory; 
and the Monaro Highway (260 miles) from Tathra, on the coast, via Cooma 
and Tumut to Wagga. 

’ The western highways are the Great Western (1273 miles) from Sydney 
to Bathurst; the Mid-western (610 miles approximately) from Bathurst 
through Cowra, Wyalong, Balranald, and Wentworth to the South Aus- 
tralian border near the southern corner of New South Wales; the North- 
western (4394 miles) from Bathurst via Orange, Trangie, Nenioan and 
Bourke to Barringun on the Queensland border; and the Barrier Highway, 
(about 394 miles) from Nyngan, via Cobar, Wilcannia, and Broken Hill to 
the South Australian border at Cockburn. 

. The principal northern roads are the Great Northern Highway (362 
miles), traversing the coastal districts from North Sydney to Newcastle, 
Hexham and Maitland, thence along the tablelands through Glen Innes and 
Tenterfield to the Queensland border near Mount Lindesay; the North: 
Goast Highway (4833 miles) from Hexham through the coastal towns to 
the Queensland border at Coolangatta. The Oxley Highway (3953 miles), 
branching from the North Coast Highway near Wauchope, connects it with 
the North-western at Trangie: and the Gwydir Highway (8192 miles) 
branches. from the same road at South Grafton and runs westerly via Glen 
Innes and Moree to Mogil Mogil. A road 16 miles in length between 
Lansdowne and Hornsby connects the Great Southern and Great Northern 
Highways. 


Bridges and Ferries. 

«Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
are still in existence. Those erected in the period following the extension of 
settlement. to.the interior were principally of timber, and have been replaced 
after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large bridges of 
recent date are of iron and steel and reinforeed concrete, and some of them: 
Have been erected under difieult engineering conditions, owing to the peeu- 
Wiarity of the river flow in certain. parts of the country. The municipal ane: 
shire councils are empowered to control the bridges, with the exception of 
those classified as national works, which may be transferred by the Governs: 
ment at any time to the council. The most notable bridge-building Ereiees 
is the Sydney Harbour Bridge described below. 
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A wooden bridge across Middle Harbour at the Spit was built in 1994 by 
the Sydney arbour Trust for the Manly Municipal Council. Tolls 
are levied to defray the cost. When loan or other expenses have been fully 
paid the tolls will be abolished, and the bridge will be transferred to the 
Government as a national work. Similar conditions apply to a bridge 
across George’s River, which was constructed by the Sutherland Shire 
Council, and opened for traffic in May, 1929. 

Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. The most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand have been proclaimed as national 
services. Prior to lst December, 1907, it was the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries became free. 

On lst January, 1907, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including 
those in course of construction, numbered 3,575. Of these, 256 bridges, with 
an aggregate length of 101,416 feet, which, by reason of their cost, size, and 
extra-local importance, would constitute a strain on the resources of the 
local councils, were proclaimed as “ national works,” to be maintained by 
tke Government. 

The particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State as at 80th 
June, 1927, are shown below:— 


oe 


| ey 20 feet Culverts. Ferries. 
Classification. A j i 
Number. Length. | Number. Length. Number. 
ft. | ft. 
National Works... Ms we! 288 | 108,295 Al us 18 
i : 
Municipalities ae sae seal 645 ' 39,014 4,483 256,296 38 
Shires... uc. sees see] 8,943 | 248,477 | 35,489 | 355,658 173 
Western Division (unincorporated) | 96 | 18,495 489 5,972 6 
a ! Tene 
Total toe eee wel 4,972 404,281 | 40,461 i 617,921 235 


At 80th June, 1927, the national bridges were valued at approximately 
£3,500,000. In 1928 the Government decided to transfer to the Main Roads 
Board the control of “national” bridges and ferries on main roads in ths 
Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge. 


The construction of an areh bridge over Sydney Harbour has been com- 
menced. It is expected to be completed in 1931, and will be the largest 
arch bridge in the world. It will span the harbour between Dawes Point 
on the southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, the main arches 
crossing between abutment towers a distance of 1,675 feet. The total 
length of the bridge will be 3,770 feet, and at high water there will be a 
headway of 170 feet for vessels passing underneath. 

The bridge will carry a roadway 57 feet wide, two footways each 10 feet 
wide, and four lines of railway to connect the City railway, now under 
construction, with the northern suburban line. The contract price for a 
length of 8,770 feet of bridge is £4,217,721, plus such sum as may be required 
to pay increases in rates of wages. It has been estimated that approaches, 
ete, will cost £1,275,000, and that the total cost of ‘the bridge will be 
about £6,000,000, Two-thirds of the capital cost is to be debited to 
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the Railway Commissioners, and one-third is to be paid by means of a 
special levy at the rate of 4d. in the £ of unimproved capital value of 
land in the city of Sydney, the municipalities of Manly, Mosman, 
Lane Cove, North Sydney, Willoughby, and the shires of Ku-ring-gai and 
Warringah, and part of the shire of Hornsby. The special levy in these 
areas in the six calendar years 1923 to 1928 amounted to £114,768, £135,809, 
£139,948, £144,699, £179,725, and £188,833 respectively, a total of £903,782. 
The Government expenditure in connection with the bridge amounted to 
£8,848,908 as at 30th June, 1928, and of this sum £1,076,306 had been 
expended on resumptions and £683,942 on approaches, 


Government Expenditure on Roads, Bridges, etc. 


Although the main roads have been superseded largely by the railways, 
they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior and serve as valuable feeders to the railway system. The 
following return shows the expenditure by the State Government and the 
Main Roads Board on works of a local character, such as roads, bridges, 
punts, ferries, public watering places, etc., in various years from 1906 to 
1928 :— 


i Endowments and Grants, to Councils 


: Expenditure | Expenditure | from votes of Local Government 
Year ended jfrom votes of| from Funds | Department, Total 
80th Juns, (Public Works| of Main — | ess 7 ‘Expenditure. 
Department, |Roads Board.) ghsog, Municipsli | motal. | 
| ies, | 
» £ |! 8 £ £ | £  £ 
1906 497,061 vee ie 4,944 | 4,944 502,005 
1916 114,011 aise 858,048 62,457 H 415,505 | 529,516 
1921 212,407 | oat - 316,186 108,353 424,533 | 636,940 
1926 821,785 | 1,885,888 | 255,465 9, 654 265,119 |1,972,792 
1927 343,013 | 2,498,802 | 181,392 10,157 191,549 3,033,364 
1928 361,023 | 3,090,074 ; 246,790 17,124 263,914 '3,715,011 
\ : \ 


_ been provided 
wholly by the State Government, part of them being grants from the 
Government of the Commonwealth and contributions, ete., by the councils 
of the muzicipalities and shires, as shown on earlier pages of this chapter. 

The expenditure in connection with the Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
amounting to £1,496,667 in the year 1927-28, is mot included in the figures 
shown in the table. In addition there was a considerable amount of 
expenditure on roads, bridges, cte., by local government bodies and on streets 
by private individuals in preparing Jaud for subdivisional sales. 


The moneys expended by the Main Roads Boards have not 


Parks AnD RecREATION RESERVES. 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
municipalities and shires with parks and reserves for public recreation. 
The city of Sydney and suburban municipalities contain within their 
boundaries a large extent cf parks and public gardens. 

In country districts, reserves have been proclaimed as temporary com- 
mons, and considerable areas have been dedicated from time to time as 
permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are well provided 
also with public recreation grounds. Further particulars relating to parks 
and reserves are contained in the chapter of this volume entitled Social 
Condition. 
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FACTORIES. 


THE manufacturing industries of New South Wales have been expanding 
rapidly, signs of progress being apparent in all phases of factory production. 
There has been a steady increase in the number of employees, ini the use 
of machinery, in the amount of capital invested in premises and equipment, 
and in the value of the output. Reliable testimony of progress has been 
apparent in the establishment of many new industries, as well as the develop- 
‘ment of existing industries into new branches of production, in the introduc- 
tion of scientific processes requiring a high standard of technical skill and 
of organisation and a large capital outlay. The progress in regard to 
production has been attended by steady improvement in the conditions of 
Gndustrial employment. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century very few of the factories in 
New South Wales were concerned in the production of the higher classes 
-of manufactures, notwithstanding the immense quantities of raw materials, 
such as wool, minerals, ete., readily available. The great majority of the 
establishments were engaged in the production for local use of food 
commodities, furniture and bricks; in making clothing from imported 
materials; in printing; in the repair rather than the manufacture of 
machinery; or in the preliminary treatment of primary products, such as 
wool-scouring or saw-milling. 

After the federation of the Australian States a protective customs tariff 
was introduced in order to encourage local manufactures, with the object 
of rendering the, Commonwealth self-contained for purposes of defence, and 
for other national reasons. Assistance for some industries is provided in the 
form of bounties on the products. 


‘During the decade which preceded the outbreak of war the secondary 
industries expanded steadily. Such development was then almost world: 
wide, as the demand for manufactured products grew apace by reason of 
increasing population and changing conditions of life, while the progress 
of science assisted producers to increase their output. In New South 
Wales economic conditions were especially favourable for the growth 
of secondary production. The State was prosperous, primary production 
was increasing, and the population was being augmented by immigration 
as well as by natural increase. The outbreak of war, which occurred 
at a time when the primary industries were affected by adverse seasonal 
conditions, caused a measure of disorganisation in the factories. But 
the set-back was temporary, and recovery was rapid in consequence of the 
demand for products for war purposes and the increase in the spending 
power of the people by reason of the circulation of war moneys and the 
‘returns received from high-priced exports. Moreover, the curtailment or 
cessation of supplies of many imported articles caused greater attention 
to be directed towards local resources. 

Under these conditions the manufacturing industries entered upon a more 
advanced stage of development. Iron and steel works, and many subsi- 
diary industries were established on a sound basis, the manufacture of 
various classes of machinery was undertaken, large ocean steamers were 
built, and many other high-grade products were added to the list of com- 
modities made in ‘New South Wales. 

The prevailing depression during 1927-28 has, however, been reflected in 
the factory. figures for that year, there being a virtual decrease in the 
number of factories operating, and the number of employees, although the 
value added to raw material in the course of manufacture shows a small 
increase. 


*95379—A 
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The products of the factories are used for the most part for local con- 
sumption, those which are exported in large quantities being flour, butter, 
frozen meat, wool-tops, and leather, and—in smaller, but appreciable 
quantities—biscuits, confectionery, tobacco, sulphate of ammonia, and 
medicines. 


Screntiric Research AND STANDARDISATION, 


Organisations have been formed on a federal basis to promote scientific 
research and standardisation in the industries of Australia. 

The Commonwealth Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was 
created in 1916, in the form of a temporary Advisory Council. It prepared 
the way for a permanent body, which was appointed in 1921, and reor- 
ganised in 1926 in terms of the Science and Industry Research Act, 
1920-26. There is a central council and a committee in each State to 
advise the Council as to the problems to be investigated. The Couneil 
consists of three members appointed by the Commonwealth Government, 
who form the executive committee, the chairman of each State committee, 
and other persons with scientific knowledge co-opted by the Council. 

The Council is empowered to conduct scientific researches in connection 
with primary and secondary industries, to traim research workers, to 
make grants in aid of scientific research, to test and standardise scientifie 
apparatus, to conduct investigations in reference to standardisation of 
machinery and materials used in industry, and to establish a bureau of 
information relating to scientific and technical matters. 


Two sums of £250,000 each have been appropriated under the Act for the 
purpose of scientific and industrial investigation, and an Endowment Fund 
of £100,000 was created in 1926 to assist persons engaged in scientific work 
and students in training as research officers. 

The Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards A’ssociation was 
founded in 1922 to prepare standards in connection with engineering strue- 
tures and materials, to promote their general adoption, and to co-ordinate 
efforts for their improvement. The main committee includes members 
representing the Governments of the Commonwealth and of the States and 
various technical associations. Sectional committees prepare the speci- 
fications for standardisation, which are published in a tentative form, to be 
revised twelve months later, with view to adoption as Australian stan- 
dards. The specifications are based, to a large extent, upon those of 
the British Engineering Standards Association. 

Another organisation for the improvement of industry which had been 
formed to eliminate waste by simplified practice has amalgamated with the 
Engineering Standards Association. 

The activities of the Tariff Board, which is described in the chapter 
“Commerce,” have an important bearing on the manufacturing industries. 
The Board investigates proposals for altering the tariff and for granting 
bounties, and considers the effect of the tariff and customs laws and of 
bounties on the industries of Australia. 


Bounties. 


A brief summary of the bounties provided by the Government of the 
Commonwealth for the encouragement of manufacturing in Australia is 
shown hereunder. Particulars of bounties on primary products are shown 
also in order to complete the list of bounties available during the past 
three years. 

Under the Tron and Steel Products Bounty Act, 1922, the following boun- 
ties were provided :—Fencing wire and galvanised sheets, 52s. per ton; wire 
netting 68s. per ton; traction engines, £40 to £90 each, according to 
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capacity. The bounty on galvanised sheets was increased to 72s, per ton, as 
from 1st January, 1928. It is provided also that the bounty on traction 
engines is to be reduced in respect of engines containing materials or parts 
not produced in Australia, no bounty being payable where the cost of 
imported materials or parts represents more than 40 per cent. of the total 
_ factory cost. 


On sulphur from Australian pyrites and other suiphide ores or con- 
centrates, bounty is payable at the rate of 45s. per ton, aud on crude 
shale oil produced from Australian kerosene shale the bounty is at the 
rate of 33d. per gallon up to 3,500,000 gallons, decreasing to 14d. per gallon 
on quantities exceeding 8,000,000 gallons. 


Bounty at the rate of 4s. per gallon was provided in respect of fortified 
wine containing not less than 34 per cent. of proof spirit exported before 
Bist August, 1927; the bounty was reduced to 1s, 9d. per gallon from 1st 
September, 1927, and to 1s. from Sth March, 1928. 


For certain kinds of canned fruit, viz., apricots, peaches, pears, and pine- 
apples, canned between 1st November, 1923, and 30th September, 1924, 
bounties ranging, according to the kind of fruit, from 6d. to is. per 
doz. tins, ‘were paid on production, and bounties ranging from is. to 1s. 9d. 
per doz. tins, on export before 1st February, 1925. 


The Meat Export Bounties Acts of 1922 and 1923 authorised the pay- 
ment iof bounties, at the rate of 3d. per lb., on canned beef and on frozen 
beef, and 10s. per head of live eattle for slaughter, if exported within pre- 
scribed dates in those years. The bounty on cattle was granted also in 
respect of exports during the year ended 30th June, 1925, in terms of the 
Cattle Export Bounty Act, 1924. 


During 1926 Acts were passed to grant bounties in respect of seed cotton 
and cotton yarn, and on power <leohol made from cassava, sweet potatoes, 
arrowroot and other cultivated starch-bearing plants approved br the 
Minister for Trade and Customs. The cotton bounties vary according to’ 
the grade of the product. On seed cotton it is #d. or 13d. per lb., and on 
cotton yarn from 2d. to 1s. per lb., according to “count.” The rate of bounty 
on power alcohol is 4d. per gallon. 


1925-26. | 1£26 -27. 1927-22, 
7 eS H : i Sa 
Trecuct. , Quantity i Quantity ' Quantity 
| on which | Amount of | on which | Amount of/ on which |Amourt of 
; Bounty | Bounty. || Bounty | Bourty. |i Bounty. | Bounty. 
was Paid. | wes Paid. was Paid. 
fron and Steel Products— | £ . £ £ 
Fencing Wire ... ...ton | 87,274 96,912 || 37,549 | 97,626 || 40,025 | 104,066 
Galvanised Sheets beds, | 18,931 49,221 |; 26121 | 67,915 || 22,990 | 65,128 
1 1 a 


Wire Netting ... ed vghy. ll lg 79 95,127 || 26,559 £6,299 | 21,330 | 72,522 


979 | 
| 
Sulphur... weston 8.857 | 18,802 || 7,229 | 16,266 | 9,160 | 20,609 


{! 


Fortified Wine... --gal. | 163,045 | 32,609 || 247,853 | 49.572 || 168,213 30,339 
Canned Fruit +»  doz.ting; ... 4,594 | or oss et 3,102 
Cotton Yarn ous . lb. eed 1,273,686 | 30,002 |; 1,098,124 | 22,237 


i 

| 

i 

i i 
! 

' 

J 


Total, New South Wales...! 297,265 | -... 351,680 ||... | 817,904 
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Procress or Factories stxce 1901. 


The statistics shown in this chaptcr relate only to the establishments 
which may be included in the definition of a factory, as shoarn on page 288. 
The figures are not a complete record of either the income or expenditure 
of the undertakings concerned, and are not intended to show their financial 
position collectively or individually. The following summary indicates 
the progress of the factories in New South Wales since 1901 :— 


Particularse WoL. 1911. 1920-21. | 1927-28. 
Number of Establishments... ie 3,367 5,039 | 5,837 8,362 
Male ... 54,556 | 82,083; 112,187) 137,936 
sae ponbsre Em- | Female 11,674) 26,541) 82,824) 44,724 
: Total ... 66,230 108,624 | 145,011! — 182,660. 
Male £ t 8,917,583 | 22,766,216 | 32,929,659 


Salaries and Wages paid J pemale £ + 1,130,079 | 2,852,375 
to Employees. t Re gaesaheee 
Total £{ 4,952,000 | 10,047,662 | 25,618,59 


4,888,482. 
7,818,141 


Capital Value of Land, Buildings, 


and Fixtures (owned and rented) £| 7,838,628 | 13,140,207 | 23,428,917 | 49,414,310 
Value of Plant and Machinery... £|_ 5,850,725 | 12,510,600 | 31,115,444 | 50,489,674 
Machinery—Average Horse-power in | 


M80 aes: Cp] 44,595 148,218 | 312,309) 636,131 
Value of Materials and Fuel used. £| 15,637,611 | 34,913,564 94,713,219 109,598,570 


Value added to Raw Materials in — 
process of Manufacture as £} 10,010,860 | 19,432,447 | 43,128,137 | 71,804,514 


Total Value of Output... £, 25,618,471 | 54,346,011 137,841,396 181,403,084 
Average per Factory-- | 
Employees... ive ws No. 19-7 | 216 | 248 21°38. 
Horse-power of Machinery... h.p. 13:2 29°4 53°5 761 
Land and Buildings .. has £| 2,828 | 2,608 4,870 5,909 
Plant and Machinery... hs £ 1,740 | = 2,483 5,331 6,038 - 
Material aud Fuel... - £| 4,644 | 6,928 | 16,226 | 13,107 
Valne added in process of Manu- | 
facture a 234 os £ 2,973 8,836 7,389 8,587 
Total Output ... a “as £) 7,617 ° 10,784 | 23,615 21,694 
Average Tine Worked months; 1132 | 11°55 1152 | 11°67 
Average per Employee— ] 
Males £ £ ' W4 | 211°: Q5r 
Salaries and Wages t .. + Females£ t | 43 88 | 110 
Total | 81 ve | 182 | 215 
Value of Materials and Fuel... £| 2360 | 321 | 653 | 600 
Value added in Manufacture... £ 151 179; 298 | 393: 
Total Output oe El 387 500 | 951 993 


ee | iad 


© Excluding a number of small establishments in country districts (see Year Book, 1907-8. page 448). 
+ Exzluding drawings of working proprietors. t Informaticn not available. 


Since 19061 the number of establishments has increased by 148 per cent., 
and the nunber of employees by over 176 per cent. In 1901 the capital 
value of land, buildings, fixtures, plant, and machinery amounted to 
£13,699,353, and in 1927-28 it had increased to £99,903,984, or by 630 per 
cent, The value of the output in the latter year was over seven times 
as great as in 1901. The amount paid in wages has increased by 664 per 
cent., and the expenditure on materials and fuel by 602 per cent, 
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The figures for 1927-8 are not strictly comparable with those for previous 
years as bread-making establishments have been included for the first time, 
details of their operations for the year being :—Factories, 225; employees, 
1,780; salaries and wages, £421,339; value of raw material, £1,380,998; value 
of fuel, £44,294; value of land and buildings, £920,001; value of plant and 
machinery, £312,830; value added in process of manufacture, £973,201; 
value of output, £2,398,483. 

An investigation has been made for the purpose of comparing the value 
ef output per head in factories of various sizes. All factories in the Metro- 
politan area were included in the tabulation, the results of which are shown 
below :-— 


Average number of employees. ene ee pond tetas 
£ 
Under 4... aes ove ois 2,159 595 
45. pes aNe wee ave 1,412 722 
5 and under 10.., eee seat 9,508 789 
ll ,, » 20... out eos 12,404 878 
21k 4; » 50... tes aah 24,616 883 
51 ,, »» 100... eee sof 21,827 841 
101 and over see és sé 61,643 966 
Total... es eee 133,569 901 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


The figures appear to indicate an appreciable increase per head. as the 
average number of employees increases for the first four groups, but in the 
groups employing over twenty workers the results are not by any means 
conclusive. The drop in the group “51 to 100,” and the large increase in 
the last group were found on detailed inquiry to be due to the fact that 02 
the classes of factory which are found to have the highest output per head, 
very few appear in the “51 to 100” group, but predominate in the establish- 
ments employing over 100 employees. For this reason the figures should 
be used with caution, 

The inclusion of factories of different kinds in the one tabulation is 
always likely to produce anomalies, but it is not possible to obtain a 
sufficient number of homogeneous establishments to compile a perfectly 
satisfactory experience. 


GoveRNMENT Factores anp WorksuHops. 


The foregoing. statement includes particulars of a number of factories 
and workshops under Government control in New South Wales. 

The results shown by Government establishments, however, are not 
comparable with those of other establishments, because in cases where 
the former are not conducted for profit the value of the output has been 
estimated on the basis of the results shown by private establishments of 
similar type. Moreover, in Government establishments the profit would 
appear in reducing the price of the product rather than in showing a large 
margin over cost. Another fact which militates against comparison is that 
repair work constitutes a large proportion of the work done in these 
factories. 
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The following table shows the details of the operations of the establish- 
ments under the control of the State and Commonwealth in 1927-28, separ- 
atcly from those conducted by private enterprise :— 


| 131,403,054 


i i 
KAR GaeIES | Workshops | Reet Total. 
oe J = : ! a — ‘ o sort he ins 
Number of Establishments* an - 91 | 8,271 | 8,362 
: Male. | £0,085) 117,901} 137,938 
ee of Em! Female 866) 43,858) 4,724 
sears Total. .| 20,901 | 161,759 | 182,660 
fet 2 : Male... £' 5,309,289 | 27,620,370 | 32,929,559 
eee eae —— pudto Jpomale ... £| 60,428} 4,828,054 4,888,482 
; Total... £.5,369,717 | 32,448,424 | 37,818,141 
Capital value of Land, Buildings, and Vix- ; 
tures, owned by occupier... ie A £. 5,782,017 | 26,726,733 © 32,503,755 
Rent paid. eee we «GGL | 1,120,873 | 1,127,087 
Value of Plant and Machinery... ees £1 8,169,807 | 42,319,867 | 50,489,674 
Machinery—Average Fforse-power iu use a 222,854 413,267 | 636,181 
Value of Materials and Fuel used... fy £! 4,716,708 | 104,881,862 109,593,570 
Talue added to Raw Materials in process of | | | 
Mauufacture nee nate se seb £ 7,415,971 | 64,888,543 | 71,804,514 
*t 


Total Value of Output ais mae a £ (2,132,679 169, 270,40. 
i 


* Bach railway workshop is counted asa separate establishmert, 
+ Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 


The Government establishments include railway and tramway workshops, 
clectrie light and power works, dockyards, printing works and factories for 
the production of bricks, monier pipes, meat products, canned fruits, small 
arms, and clothing. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FActorins. 

The statisties relating to factories, as shown in this chapter, have been 
compiled from returns supplied by manufacturers in terms of the Censua 
‘Act of 1901. A return must be supplied in respect of every factory where 
four or more persons are employed or where power is used—including educa- 
tional or charitable institutions, reformatorics and other public institutions, 
except penitentiaries. Returns have not been. collected in respect of small- 
eoods-making, and farviery, and returns frora bakeries were collected for the 
first time for the vear 1927-28. 

In a few industries returns are cellected from all establishments, even 
if they have less than four employees and manual labour only is used, and 
the particulars of such factories are included im the statistics with the 
ebject of ascertaining the total output of the products, viz., aerated waters, 
bacon, butter, checse, bricks, gas, lime, soap and candles, boots, also tanneries. 


¥or statistical purposes a standard classification of the manufacturing 
industries was formulated at a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 
and revised at more recent conferences. This classification is used in the 
compilation of the statistics relating to factories in New South Wales. 


If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are included in the statisties. Where two or more industries are con- 
ducted in the same establishment a separate return is obtained for each 
industry. If power from the same generating plant is used for more than 
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one industry the cost is distributed proportionately amongs* such indus- 
“tries. The generation of electric light and power for use in other manu- 
acturing operations, even if generated on the premises, is treated as an 


independent industry. 


The classes are as follow :— 


CLass I.—TReEatTING RAW MATERI- 
ALS, THE PRODUCT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND PASTORAL PuRsvITS 
¥IC, 


Boiling-down, Tallow Refining, 
etc, 

Sausage Skins, ete. 

Tanneries, 

Wool-scouring, Fellmongering. 

Chaff-cutting, Corn-crushing, 
ete. 


Cass IJ,---OiLS AND FATS, ETC. 


Oil and Grease. 
Soap and Candles. 


Crass ILI, — Sronz, Chay, 
GLASS, FITC, 
Bricks, 
Tiles, 
Pipes (Earthenware and Cement). 
Glass (including Bottles), 
Glass (Ornamental), 
Lime, Plaster, Cement, and 
Asphalt. 
Marble, Slate, etc. 
Modelling, ~* 
Pottery and Earthenware, 


Cuass IV.--WoRKING IN Wooo. 


Boxes and Cases, 

Cooperage. 

Joinery. 

Saw-nills. 

Wood-turning, Wood-carving, ete, 


Ciass V.—MEraL Works, 
MACHINERY, ETC. 


Agricultural Implements, 

Art Metal Works, 

Brass and Copper. 

Cutlery. 

Engineering. 

Galvanized Iron-working. 

Ironworks and Foundries. 

Nails. 

Railway Carriages, Rolling-stock, 
etc. 

Railway and Tramway Work- 
shops. 

Metal Extraction and Ore 
Reduction. 

Stoves and Ovens, 

Tinsmithing, 

Wire-working. 

Gas Fittings and Meters, 

Other Metal Works (including 
Lead Mills). 

Electric Apparatus, 

Lamps ane Fittings, 

Sewing Machines, 


Cuass VI.—-Foop, DRINK, erc, 
Bacon-curing, 
Biscnitss 
Bread Making. 
Butter Factories, Creameries, ete. 
Butterine and Margarine. 
Cheese Factories, 
Condensed Milk. 
Meat and Fish Preserving, 
Confectionery. 
Cornfiour, Oatmeal, ete. 
Flour-mills. 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable- 
canning. 
Dried Fruits. 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar, 
Sugar Mills, 
Sugar Refining. 
Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 
Breweries, 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc, 
Distilleries. 
Bottling, 
Wine Mahing. 
Cider, 
Ice and Refrigerating. 
Malting. 
Tobacco, Cigars, ete. 
Animal, Poultry, and Stock 
Foods. 


Cass VII.—Cyo7iine, AND 
TEXTILE Faprics, ETC. 


Woollen and Tweed Mills. 

Silk Weaving. 

Knitting Factories. 

Cotton Mills. 

Boots and Shoes, 

Boot and Shoe Repairing. 

Clothing (Slop). 

Clothing (Tailoring), 

Clothing (Waterproof and Qil- 
skin). 


Dressmaking and Millinery 
(Makers’ Material), 
Dressmaking and = Millinery 


(Customers’ Material), 
Dyeworks and Cleaning. 
Furriers. 

Hats and Caps. 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs. 
Underclothing, Whitework, 

Corsets. 

Rope and Cordage. 
Sailmaking. 

Tents and Tarpaulins, 
Bags and Sacks. 


Ciass VITI.Boons, Parer, 
PRINTING, ETC. 


Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 

Paper-making, Paper Boxes, 
Bags, etc. 

Photo-engraving. 

Printing and Binding. 

Newspapers, Magazines and 
Jonrnals. 

Die Sinking, Engraving, etc. 


Cuass IX.—Mosicat InsrrumEnts, 
ETC. 


Musical Instruments, 


Chass X.—ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Arms and Ammunition, 
Industrial Explosives, 


CLASS XIL—VEnIcLEs, SADDLERY, 
HARNESS, ETc. 


Coach and Waggon Building. 

Motor Car Assembling and 
Repairing. 

Motor Body Building and 
Repairing. 

Motor Cycle and Bicycle Building 
and Repairing. : 

Perambulators. 

Saddlery, Harness, etc, 

Spokes, etc. 

Whips. 


Crass X1I.—Snip, Boat, AND AiR- 
CRAFT BUILDING AND REPAIRING. 
Docks and Slips, Ship and Boat 

Building and Repairing, 
Aircraft Building and Repairing. 


Crass X1T—-Fursrrore, 
BEDDING, Ere, 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery. 
Billiard Tables, 
furnishing, Drapery, etc. 
Furniture and Cabinet-making, 
Picture Frames, 
Window Blinds. 
Sea Grass, Wicker and Bamboo 
Furniture, 
Baskets, 
Matting, 
Brooms and Brushware, 
Carpets and Linoleums, 


Wickerware, and 


Crass XIV.—Drvues ann 
CHEMICALS. 

Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines, 
Paints and Varnishes, 
Inks, Polishes, ete, 
Fertilisers. 
Essential Oils, 


Cuass XV.—SuRGICAL AND OTHER 
ScrENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, 

Surgical Instruments, 

Optical Instruments. 

Other Scientific Instruments. 


Cuass XVIL—JEWELLERY, TIME- 
PIECES, AND PLATED-WARE, 
Electro-plating. 
Maaufacturing Jewellery, etc. 
Watch and Clock Making and 
Repairing. 


Cuass XVII.—Hxat, Lieut, AND 
PowrEr, 

Coke-works. 

Electric-light and Power, 

Gas-works. 

Kerosene. 

Matches, 

Carbide. 

Hydraulic Power, 


Crass XVILI.—Russer Goons 
AND LEATHERWARK (N.E.L), 
Leather Belting, Fancy Leather, 

Portmanteaux, and Bags. 
Rubber Goods. 


Cuass XIX.—Minor WARES 
(3.E.1.). 
Toys. 
Umbrellas. 
Other Industries. 
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The following table shows in respect of each class the number of the 
factories in New South Wales and in the metropolitan district, also 
particulars relating to the labour employed and the machinery used during 


the year 1927-28 :— 


ane 


. = Ze 
of | woos 2) Bown 
— Average Numberof | 2 Sig] &, [22° ¢ 
| 2: Senne | ae Spe S58 (£228 
Ea BZ) £2. pS TEE ede 
Clas3 of Industry. = | | o2! Q52| Sea 133 Bae 
IE ot omen e| Saf) S25 (Be28 & 
a | | ge | 228! $22 |Qgare 
| = | Males. |Females Total | 2° | 562) 37 |san & 
| 5 < | a | Ss (86° 
New Sovteh WaLeEs. 
‘mnths’ hp. | £ \ £ 
Treating Raw Materials, &c. 120 3.097 ' 11-31 7,392 | 671,757 | 692,332 
Oils, Fats, &e. ... 364 1,410 11-74 | 25318 ; 450,972 301,709 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &e.. 196 | 10,622 11-72 31,119 | 3,548,713 | 2,525/391 
Working i in Wood 201 9,623 11:03 26,57 1,368,687 | 20 023,057 
Metal Works, Machinery, «ec. g92 45,278. 1.536 | 46,814 | 11-82 | 104,585 {12,082,911 11,446,079 
¥ood, Drink, &e. aa 1,159 15,705 , 7.020 | 22,725 , 11-20} 53,311 | 43565,893 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, Be. A *316 10,904 126,488 | 37,392 (11-70 | 15,632 | | 5 154,405 
Books, Paper, Printing, &e. ie 605. 9,846 | 4,120 | 13,966 (11-91 | 15,488 : 2,969,851 
a i ! | "i 
Musical Instruments, &c. .! 27 «916 272 1,188 | 11- 99) 1,652 | 281,848 
Arms and Explosives ‘ | 3; 368 10 378 | 12-00 455 , 103,878 
Vehicles; Saddlery, Harness, &e. 1,092' 8 2 9,005 | 11°69 5,780 Z 1,699,870 
Ship and Boat-building, &c. » 48 5,883 11-99 ; 11,290 | 1,882,997 | 1,541,031 
Furniture, Bedding, &c. fal 6.824 '11:79 ; 6,782 407, 329 , 1,846,750 
Drugs and Chemicals... wet 152 3,490 11-82 ' 5.624 "42 | 743,476 
Surgical and other Scientific In- 30 B07 12-00 ;: 107 | "3: 834 61,068 
strumeuts. | ' i 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and 39 686 87 773 11-90 525 | 53,533, 158,088 
_Plated-ware. | ‘ : | 
Heat, Light, and Power . 197 4.584 150 4,734 11-79 ; 389,520 12,075.47 1,324,633 
Rubber Goods and Leatherware,' 115. 2,695 | 1,310 3,915 | 11-46 9,745 | 198 393 807,883 
n.c.i, ! | 
Minor Wares, n.e.i. 34 297 217 514 | 11-74 232 40,883 75,840 
Total ».| 8,362,137,626 ‘44, 724 | 182,660 | 11-67 | 636,131 (50,489,674 37,818,141 
. METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
Treating Raw Materials, &c. 101! 2,296 116 | 2,412 [11-84 ( 5,042 | 546,600 569,410 
Oil, Fats, &e. aki 25 872} 322 1,194 ) 11-69 1,947 | 864,862 | 253,220 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &e. 192! 6.284} 164; 6,448 [11-35 | 13,328 1,399,027 | 1,557,417 
Working in Wood. 348) £891 i 120) 6,611 } 11-73 | 18,995 | 604,569 | 1,182,961 
i i : ! 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e..... 787 29. 1.374 :11-90 : 33,312 4, , 7,245,57 
Food, Drink, &c. we §15 10,587 ° 6.084 11-69 30,204 5. ' 3,390,948 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &e. $1,399 9.310 .24.042 11-70, 11,848 2, H 651,286 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. / 391 8469 3,922 11-92 | 13,877 | 3, i 2,634,674 
| i | 
Musical Instruments, &c. a 26, 904 i 272 11-99 | 1,652! 142,637 | 277,858 
Arms and Explosives ... ee 2! 20 5 5 12-€0 | 12 2,069 | 4,330 
Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, &c.) * 5,586! 223 j 11-84 3,175 | 356,124 | 1,200,331 
Ship and Boat- building, &c. 4,17 | 30 11-99, 7,729 ' 1,694,720 | 1,113,136 
Furniture, Bedding, &c. 5,253 | 1,C08 11:79 5,581 | 346,347 | 1,236,124 
Drugs and Chemicals 1,886 | 1,133 11-97 | 3,845 604,097 ; 616,774 
Surgical. and other Scientific The! 258 49 112-60 | 107 23,834 | 61,068 
struments. | i \ 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and a7 672 aT 111-58 515 | 52,968 149,982 
Plated-ware. : | 
Heat, Light, and Power 2) V7 2,412 | 11-98 | 241,370 7,847,273 | 655,716 
Rubber Goods and Leatherware,| 1,280 308 | 11-93 5,932 568,814 721,589 
nei. ! 
Minor Wares, n.e.i. | 214 J 458 | 11-74 190 29,678 66,709 
: j | 
Total aoe “) 5,012) 95;674 | 40.562 | 136,236 | 11-83 | 394,701 0,988,684 '27,589,108 


The most important group of 


secondary industries in the State consists 
of metal and machinery works, in which the number of employees, the 
‘value of machinery and plant, the amount of salaries and wages, and the 
value added to raw ‘materials are greater than in any other group. The 
value of raw materials used and the value of the output are greatest in 
factories connected with food and drink, and in other respects this clase 
ranks second in importance, though the clothing factories give employment 
to a greater number of employees. 
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The metropolitan area contains the majority of the factories. Other 
important manufacturing centres are in proximity to the coalfields, viz., at 
Neweastle in the Hunter and Manning division, at Port Kembla in ‘the 
South Coast division, and at Lithgow i in the Central Tablelands division. 
In the Western division the mining of the silver-lead deposits at Broken 
Hill has given rise to a number of subsidiary factories. 


In the metropolitan district, clothing factories and metal and machinery 
workshops give employment to a much greater number of workers than any 
other group, next in order being food and drink factories. In the Hunter 
and Manning and in the South Coast divisions, metal and machinery 
workshops give employment to the greatest number of employees. In the 
northern coastal districts butter and bacon factories are most prominent. 
In all the coastal areas there are many sawmills and other wood-working 
establishments. 


Beyond the coastal belt there are few large groups of establishments. The 
Central Tableland is the most important division, as it contains the Lith- 
gow ironworks and the principal cement works. 


The number of factories of each class and the number of persons em- 
ployed in the 3 various divisions of the State in 1927-28 were as follows :-— 


i — 
q 


g | lg] | |€le] | 
|} ] jee] gi & | Jele] | 
Division, 2/ 2 Se | | Hl) ZE) BB ot 
pSlf5| 3 | 23 |gz| 2 |SE/E5/ 2/32/22, 2 
as\34|&!38 632) & |gElES) 2) es/22| 3 
alms | F | 22 28) S | Sei Pa) me | RA OS) A 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Cumberland— i } ! H { » j 
Metropolis «| 101 192 | 348 787 515 11,399 391 | 393 | 398 32 456. 5,012 
Balance of «| 19 40 24 31 54) 57 16; 47 9; 6 8) 311 

North Coast . sie 8 97 21 101 35 | 22 79 11 19 6 | 899° 

Hunter and Manning 11 38 | 128 71 | 110 115 33 | 169 32 24 | 27! 698 

South Coast ... al, 8 12 | 43 8) 84} 21 16) 39 | 20) 3 249. 

Tablelands— : - | | 
Northern ... «| 10 7 39 9 27, 16; 10 387; 2 8 5 170 
Central ae tee 6 29 26 16 62 43 19 61; 7 24 g 802 
Southern ... vee 2 20 17 5 | 16 16 11 34 | 6 4 131 

Western Slopes— i 
North ee oo ery) 12 28 5 27 14 7 38 6 2 139 
Central a 3 7 31 6 28 14 | 13 47 2 8 3 162 
South ate aoe 6 23 38 9 48, 43, 31 76 3 18 8 303 

Plains— | i | H H | 
Northern ee 3 2 27 1 14 6 | 6, 18 2 2: 3 84 
Central ae oa By ow. 20; 1 8 3 5; 12; 1 Bow. 56 
Riverina ... «| 10 10 33 4 35 21 17 78 | 9 | i 217 

Western Division 7 4: 7 18 30 13 8 24 3 12 | 3 129 

Total «| 183 404 | 906 992 (1,159 1,816 | 605 | 1,092) 471 | 197 537 8,362 
1 : ; 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
| | } ! 

Cumberland— | i ' 

He a «| 2,412) 6,448) 5,011| 31,044 16,671) 33,352. 12,331] 5,809/ 6,261) 2,412/ 14,485 136,236 
Balance of . | 286] 1,373] 250) 3, 585, 567) 1,141, 111) 334! 136: 7i 607! 8,357 

North Coast . Bill ce 51/1,089} 200 1,278) (173: 157] 827; 48° 114i 31, 3,4€8 

Hunter and Manning. | 107 635) 1,247) 7,139, 1.335 1,019 398) 541: 282) 867! 2,060! 15,630 

South Coast . sea 12 215) 363 904! 412 75, 82) 158 1| 435 &8 2,740 

Tablelands— | | | 
Northern ... wel 48 41| 183 96 115) 113: 60} 154 4 42 49! 900 
Central ee Wee 40| 1,334) 118 1,556, 417 431, 164) 267! 42) 321 390 5,080 
Southern ... aes 11 230, 126 442. 58 348: 109; 164)... 52) 20 1,560 

Western Slopes— i | i | ! 

North ee er ees 45) 130 150 170; 56 68 well B4t 6 822 
Central... s:| 20 52} 180) 155 172) 52 B8| S35) 12; (972 
South aes ae 67 135° 226 221 329, 421) 192) > £0) 103 5&8 2,131 

Plains— | | | 
Northern ... oe 15 4| 222 14 60) 21) 33 95, 13 13 8. 498 
Central wits eee 26)... 123 2: 46; 2u 23 64 5 16)... 330 

_ Riverina... «. 64) 40, 265 186 924) 69 .79) 274) 2. | -46) 2.) 1,897 

Western Division ...| 48 19} 90] 1,213) 171 100; 71) 104 9] 177 44 2,041 

| bet eee a es ss 
Total ---13,097| 10,622| 9,623/ 46, ee 22, v5, 97 8 18 966| 9. ,005' 6,824! 4,734/ 17,858 182,6€0 
| 1 
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Particulars relating to a number of classes of factories are grouped with 
miscellaneous industries under the heading “other classes.” All the fac- 
tories connected with the manufacture of surgical instruments and leather- 
ware, n.e.i., are located in the metropolitan district. Of the establish- 
ments in which oil and fats are treated, 25, with 1,194 employees, are in 
the metropolis; 1 with 60 employees is in the extra metropolitan portion of 
the county of Cumberland; 4 with 122 employees are in the Hunter and 
Manning division; and there are 9 small factories in other divisions. Ship- 
building and repairing is conducted in two divisions only, viz., Metropolis, 
45 establishments, 4,209 employees; and Hunter and Manning, 4, with 1,670 
employees. The factories producing drugs and chemicals ete., are distrib- 
uted as follows:—Metropolis, 182, with 8,019 employees; other parts of 
the county of Cumberland, 5 establishments, 98 employees; and 12 with 
329 employees in other divisions. Of 89 jewellery establishments, 87 with 
759 employees are in the metropolitan area. 


The extent of the operations of the factories in cach division is indicated 
in the following table :—+ 


1 ea 7 i : 1 ] ry . a 
[oom } ! bt | @ | Boa 
a , eS Sa | z S ! c 3 | & j ae a 
ee) “tl gee H aca : as | : Bs ee] 
aZ| °° d| REs | re a2 | 2 as as 
Division, BElok¥ns, SER | » sy n : a ae gm 
Selgase g@— | 25 | gm 280: $b. #5 | 285 
i i 8 is as zm 5) 
SgiSBEE sud $3 | a2 22 , #8 2) gam 
(4aaze6' £35 , 8B | pe fe | BB #8 | BAS 
| . : 
No}; £ | g | ¢& So) Re ee 
i | : 
Metropolis ...,5,012)186,256 23,381,373 : 936,608 30,968,634 |27,589, 108 86,239,946 |2,080,020 122,497,706 
Balance of Cum- 311 | 8,357 | 1,603,667 | 19,674 | 2,291,419 | 1,724,445 4,230,982 | 211,312 | 7,140,236 
berland. i | 1 | 
North Coast ...] 399 | 8,463, 706,654 | 18,354 | 1,403,568 | 699,001 5,535,082} 94,547 | 6,083,544 
! i f 
Hunter and) 698 | 15,630 | 3,050,410 | 50,827 ; 7,770,440 | 3,945,571 | 14,871,977 (1,886,409 | 22,711,196 
Manning. | | | : ! : | 
South Coast ...| 249 | 2,740 | 850,423 ' 15,795 | 1,343,155; 618,086 2,919,588 | 124,419 | 
} ' ‘ 
Northern Table-| 170 | 900 145,786 LAS, 187 40242 21,407 704,170 
land. { i \ : : 
Central Table-| 302 | 5,080 . 1,152,971 | if j L1GL24L | 2,641,510} 625,191 | 5,528,608 
land. ; i i i 
| | | 
- Southern Table-| 131 | 1,560 | 203,682 | 8,307 826,156 72,771 878,205 
land. | | | 
North-western | 139} 822 | 125,788 8,053 519,289 ' 26,907 | 846, 
Siopes. I ' 
Central-western| 162 | 972 | 182,524 | 7,313 582,038 | 25,625 | 946,859 
Slopes. ! i : : ; 
‘South-western | 303 | 2,151 , 417,111, 16,092 » 1,201,542 70,946 1,945,479 
Slopes. | : i | 
: cal ie, eth | 
Northern Plains} 84 498 | 46,251 2,891 199,758 j 82,615 | i 10,671 | 368,451 
i ! i : | 
Central Plains | 56] 335 | 24,928; 2,124) 83,184) 57,448 160,055) 5,514 276,151 
Riverina —...] 217 | 1,897 | 299,166 7,591 | 439,507 | 236,110 799,000; 35,003 | 1,234, 
Weatern Divi-| 129 | 2,041 | 335,071 4,171 | 896,007 | 477,242 | 2,600,738 | 542,425 | 4,616,952 
sion. : i 
* I i : . ; Yom ie On On ee ree 
| H 
Total — ...18,362 182,660 .32,508,755 [1,127,037 |50,489,674 |37,819.141 103,265,173 |6,338,807 | 181,408,084 
} : t 
a Size oF EstaBLisHMENTS. 


The following comparative statement shows the distribution of estab- 
lishments in the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts, according 
to the number of persons engaged, Where two or more classes ef manufac- 


FACTORIES. * 23 


turing are conducted in ene factory, each branch is treated, in the 
compilation of the factory statistics, as if it were a separate establishment :— 


Vstablishments | ag es diem wu 1920-21. 1927-28. 

employing on the -Establish-; tEm- | Establish-| ¢Em- | Establish- | tEm- | Establish-| + Em- 
avetage—— i ments. | ployees.| ments. | ployees.; ments. ployees.| ments. | ployces, 

Mernororiray Disrricy. 
Under 4 employees! i 188 | 238 547 493 | 1,083, 1,189) 2,170 
4employees.., 105 420 | 179 716 230 920 354 | 1,416 
5 to 10 employees! 429 | 3,036 | 743 | 5,386] 1,072 | 7,566; 1,361 9,604. 
11,,20 4, «| 834] 4,939, 520 | 7,584] 684 | 10,118; $54 | 12,529 
2155-502 sy ots 279 | 8,564! 477 | 14,655 639 | 20,437 778 | 24,856 
51,,100 4, ... 107 | 7,518 202 14,360 222 | 15,158 | 317 | 22,124 
101 and upwards... $2 | 17,750 | 151 34, 144 183 | 49,270 | 209 | 63,544 
Total ws! 1,415 ! 42,415! 2,510 77,592 | 3,523 104,552 | 5,012 | 136,26 
REMAINDER OF STATE, 

Under 4 employees| 439 | 1,094 538 | 1,282 513 | 1,173{ 1,190 2,565 
4employees .,. 256 | 1,024 871 | 1,484 270 | 1,080 395 1,580 


5 to 10 employees) 768 | 5,333) 993 | 6,817 864 | 5,896| 1,092 | 7,378 
11,,20  ,, ..) 204] 4,236; 381) 5,390/ 380) 5,351 369 | 5,254 


21,,50 4, ..| 142] 4,612) 164: 4,874 | 18] | 5,569) 174] 5,255 
51,,100 4, an 30} 2,086; 40! 2,858 43 | 2,903 63] 4,181 
101 and upwards... 23} 5,480) 42) 8,327 63 | 18,487 67 | 20,216 


Total . 1,952 ) 23,815! 2,529 | 31,082) 2,314 | 40,459 3,350 | 46,424 


Unier 4 employees 518 , 1,282 776 1,829; 1,006 | 2,256| 2,329) 4,735 
tempioyees 361 | Ltt) 550 | 2,200 | 500 | 2,000 749 | 2,996 
5 to 10 employees; 1,197 | 8,369) 1,736 | 12,153; 1,936 | 13,462] 2,453 | 16,977 
11,, 20 ,, Sa 628 | 9,175) 901 | 13,224) 1,064 | 15,459 | 1,223 | 17,776 
21,,50 4 «| 421 13,176) 641 19,529) — 820 | 26,006 952 | 30,111 
51,,100 4, «| 137] 9,604) 242 17,218, 265 | 18,C61 380 | 26,305 
101 and vpwards... 105 | 23,180 193 | 42,471 246 | 67,757 276 | 83,760 


Total ...| 3,367 | 66,230 | 5,039 poate 5,837 '145,011] 8,362 | 182,660 
] 


®* Excluding a number of snial] establishments in country districts (see Year Book 1907-8, page 448). 
t Including working proprietors. 


In 1901 the metropolitan district contained over 42 per cent. of the 
factories, and in 1927-28 the proportion was 60 per cent. 

The establishments employing 10 hands or less represent 66 per cent. of 
the total number, the factories in the Metropolitan area being generally 
larger than those in other parts of the State. The average number of 
employees per establishment is 27 in the Metropolis, 13 in the remainder 
of the State, and 22 in the whole State; in 1901 the averages were 30, 12, 
and 20 respectively. 

The apparent increase in the number of small factories in recent years 
was due partly to the inclusion of boot repairing establishments, viz., 88 
with 386 employees in 1920-21, and 576 with 1,162 employees in 1997-28. 
Of these, 73 with 318 employees, and 401 with 798 employees in the 
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respective years were in the Metropolitan district. The inclusion of these 
establishnients affects also the relative position of cach group of factories 
in the Metropolitan and in the country districts which is shown in the 
following statement :— 


Proportion of each Group to Total. 


Establishments SS 
employing cn the Metropolitan District. 
average—- = 


temminder af State. 


} 
} 1901. | ton, | 1920-21. | 1927-28, | 1901. | 1912. | 1920-21 | 1927-28, 
: oe Pn 


per cent. per cent.| per cent.’ per cent. 
22°5 21°3 22:2) 435°5 


| i | 
i per cent.| per cent. | per cent.) per cent. 


Under 4employees ... 56 9-5 14-0 23°7 


demployess.. ... 74] 71) 65! 6)! 13] 1e7] 7) 118 
Bto employees... 303] 296 | 304) 271, 393 392] 373 | 326 
Nl, 9 4 « 2936) 207{ 194 Ips 15d tsa} 164) 11-0 
2,, 6  .«. 197| loo] 182) 135 73 6s] TS 52 
51,100 4, .. 76{ Si} 63] 64] 15° 16] 19 19 
land upwards —.. 5°8 6:0 52) 41) 12 16| 27 | 2°0 


Total 


100-6 | 100-0; 100-0 100-0 100-0. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
| . ; | 


; 
I 
i 
] 


In the Metropolitan district the increase in the number of small work- 
shops aud factories has caused the proportion of establishments employing 
less than five hands to rise from 16.6 per cent. in 1911 to 29.8 per cent. in 
1927-23, In the country districts the proportion of such factories has 
increased from 86 to 47.8 per cent. 


Motive Power. 


The power used for driving machinery in factories is derived mainly 
from steam. There are electric engines of considerable voltage, but the 
generation of their power depends upon some other class of engine. Gas 
is used only to a limited extent. 

The following table shows the distribution of motive power through the 
various agencies of steam, gas, electricity, water and oil, expressed in 
units of horse-power :— 


; 
| Establish- | Establish- Hlorse-power of Machinery (Average used). 
Year jments using! ments |___ a! 
a Manual ; using | | } i 4 { 
‘labour only, Machinery. Steam. | Gas, } Electricity.) Water. : Oil =| ~~ Total, 
Oa? Lz. 2 A Date A, 8 : bone | 
1901 | 1,398 ; 1,969 42,555: 1,577 330} 97 36 | 44,595 
1911 1,489 » 3,550 ; 113,939 12,201 20,671 | 222 ; 1,185 148,218 


1920-21) 835 5,002 | 192,816 , 13,242 | 103,846) 24 | 2,381! 312,309 
1921-22 886 | 5,470 | 201,806 | 13,211 | 122,352; 50 "2,365 | 339,784 
1922-23 S96 5,307 | 211,377) 14,400 | 124,172 | 48 2,472 | 352,469 
1923-24: 879 6,442 | 225,671 | 14112 136,117 48 3,312 | 379,260 
1924-25 930 , 6,976 , 251,042 | 14,817 | 154,849 | 682 | 3,539 | 424,929 
1925-26 920 * 7,276 | 299,538 | 15,618 | 181,890 | 1,585 5,808 | 503,939 
1926-27 827 7,395 | 331,036 | 13,896 | 204,094 | 1,041 8,778 | 558,845 
927 2% 885 7,477 | 384,711 | 14,545 | 223,190 | 1,190 12,495 | 636,131 
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The proportion of factories in which machinery is used increased from 58 
per cent. in 1901 to 70 per cent. in 1911, and to 90 per cent. in 1927-28, 
The power actually used in operating the machines increased from 148,218 
horse-power in 1911 to 636,131 horse-power in 1927-28. The greatest 
development occurred in electrical power, which has increased tenfold since 
1911, while steam power has increased by 238 per cent. The proportions 
of each kind of power in 1927-28 were:—Steam 61 per cent., gas 2 per cent., 
electricity 35 per cent., and oil and water 2 per cent.; the corresponding 
proportions in 1911 being steam 77 per cent., gas 8 per cent., electricity 14 
per cent., and oil and water 1 per cent. 

The full capacity of the factory machinery in 1927-28 
power, viz.: Steam 651,086, gas 20,097, electricity 3 
oil 16,898, 


was 1,007,889 horse- 
17,655, water 2,153, 


Capital VALUE oF PREMISES. 


With regard to capital permanently invested in manufacturing in- 
dustries, particulars are available only of the value of the land, buildings, 
and fixtures which are the property of the occupier. If they are not the 
property of the occupier the rental value is recorded. 

The following statement shows the extent to which the capital value of 
the premises used for manufacturing purposes has increased since 1901, 
also the advance in the value of plant and machinery installed :— 


| | Average per 
‘ No. of Capital Value Value of Establishment. 
Year. | Establish- jot Premises (owned/Machinevy, Tools, os 
ments. | and rented), and Plant, Value of | Value of Ma- 
| | | Premises, sooieg earn 
£ £ £ | §£ 
1903* 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 | 1,740 
1911 , 5,039 13,140,207 , 12,510,660 2,608 2,488 
1920-21 | 5,837 98,428,917 | 31,115,444 4,870 | 5,381 
1921-22 | 6,356 | 32,052,303 | 35,229,530 | 5,043 5,543 
1922-23 | 6,703 | 34,630,984 | 37,579,336 5,166 | 5,06 
1923-24 | 7,321 37,979,192 41,141,890 5,188 5,620 
1924-25 | 7,906 | 41,351,080 43,553,900 5,230 | 5,509 
1925-26 8,196 43,954,312 | 45,994,534 5,363 | 5,610 
1926-27 | 8,222 46,959,706 | 48,659,875 5,710 5,918 
| 
1927-28 | 8,362 49,414,310 50,489,674 5,909 6,038 
| 


* Exchading a number of small country establishments. 


The premises owned by the occupiers in 1927-28 were valued at £32,508,755, 


and rented premises at £16,905,555; the valuation of the latter being based 
on the rent paid, capitalised at fifteen years’ purchase. The corresponding 
values in 1920-21 were £19,111,772 for premises owned by occupiers, and 
£9,817,145 for rented premises. The values shown for 1927-28 are those 
appearing’ in the firms’ boooks after allowing for depreciation. 

A marked improvement in the class of buildings used as factories has 
been a feature of the progress of the industries. Unsatisfactory premises 
are being eliminated, and in the construction of new factory buildings 
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provision is made for ventilation and good lighting, and for the general 
comfort and welfare of the employees, as well as for the expeditious 
handling of materials and products. 


Sanarres anp WaAcGES. 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 

The salaries and wages paid to employees in factories amounted in 
1927-28 to £87,818,141. Male workers, including juveniles, received 
£32,929,659, equal to £250 18s. 8d. per head., and female workers, including 
juveniles, £4,888,482, or £110 4s. 7d. per head. 

A comparison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid since 1901 
is given in the next table, together with the average amount received per 
employee and the average time worked in all factories. Similar information 
regarding each class of industry is published in Part “Factories and Mines ” 
of the Statistical Register. 


i 
Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working 
Proprietors) Level of Average Wages 
per Employee. | 
| i | Average 
Year. 1911 = 1000. ; | time 
Average per Employee including Juveniles, Worked. 
Motel hi Se a PE : eee | 
Males. Females. Total. Males. ‘Females, | Total, 
£ £sd5:£ sw da | £sda | i /months, 
| | { 
1901 | 4,952,000 * * , 81 0 0 bs | ef 839 | 11:32 
i ' \ 
1911 , 10,047, 662 | 114 4 9/43 2 1; 96 7 1 1000 | 1000 | 1000 1 11°55 
i | | ‘ 
1920-21 | 25,618,591 210 19 10 | 87 12 2 182 7 10 | 1847 ' 2032 | 1893 | 11°52 
1921-22 | 26,783,242 | 218 0 6| 9112 4 | 186 4 3, 1908 ; 2125 | 1933; 11°53 
8 18412 4: 1873, 2256 | 1916 | 11-47 


1922-28 | 27,135,647 | 213.19 7/97 4 
1993-24 | 29,772,994 | 2: 


| 22514 8/96 4 5 194 1 7} 1976) 2232 | 2014 | 11-63 
1924-4 25 3 1,520,849 | 230 5 9,99 011 | 198 4 2] 2016 | 2293 | 2057 | 11°68 
1925-26 823, 566,546 | 253 19 5 [101 5 11 | 201 011) 2048 2250 | 2086 | 11°70 
1926-27 | 87,092,196 | 245 8 0/107 6 2/210 10 10 | 2148 | 2483 | 2185 | 11:75 
1927-98 | 37,818,141 25013 gill0 4 7 215 4 9) 2198 2587 | 2234 | 11-67 


* Not available. 


Between 1911 and 1927-28 the average of the wages paid to males, 
including juveniles, increased by over 119 per cent., the proportion of boys 
under 16 showing little alteration. The average amount paid to women and 
girls increased by 155 per cent., and the proportion of girls under 16 
imereased from 8.5 per cent. of the female employees to 10.6 per cent. 

The average carnings of males were highest in factories producing heat, 
heht and power, and arms and explosives, the average amounts paid per mala 
worker, including the management staff, in 1927-28 being £286 19s. 10d., and 
£279 15s. 11d. respectively. 

Of the female workers, those emplored in the clothing industries, and 
in the printing and book-binding trades received in 1927-28 an average 
wage of £109 14s, 1d. and £108 19s, 4d. respectively. 
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VaLur oF Mareriats anp Output. 


The following statement shows the value of materials and fuel used, the 
value of production, and the amount paid in wages in factories in various 
years since 1901 :— 


Value of— | wart \ 
; pes an | Balance 
; | Fuel ij Goods : Production, | proque. ph tad of | coutput, 
! s : i bei 7 a 
Year. Materials | Censure) |Manufactured, | Dele ae tion per | Drawings of Materials 
Used. memeing , or Work aoe uD) Em- Working | i 
!Motive-power Dor Raw | plovee. | Proprietors and Wages), 
Rented, | aes | Materials. | ployee, | P . 
sais - £ PT ae ney aan | £ £ | £ “Tg 
1931 15,140,896 | 496,715 25,648,471 10,010,860 1§1°2 1952,000 | 5,058,860 


> 


1911 33,670,951 1,242,613 54,346,011 19,432,447 178°9 047,662 9,384,785 
192)-21 91,104,505 3,608,744 | 137,841,386 43,128,137 207°4 25,618,591 17,509,546 
9 


1921-22 82,690,396 3,983,780 | 182,820,665 | 46,745,930 313° 19,962,697 


3 

1922-23 | 77,933,416 | 4,023,860 | 132,853,603 | 51,596,332 | 333°2 | 27,135,647 | 24,460,685 
1923-24 | 85,568,596 | 5,129,848 | 146,359,960 | 55,660,816 | 5486 | 20,772,094 | 25,897,922 
1924-25 ] 094,955,332 | 5,609,490 | 159,603,873 | 59,044,051 | 356-2 | 31,520,849 | 27,528,202 
1925-26 | 99,302,834 | 5,821,042 | 169,963,146 | 64,838,370 | 9372'S | 38,566,546 | 31,271,324 
1928-27 | 102,983,096 | 6,470,306 | 179,202,446 | 69,949,044 | 3913 | 37,092,196 


82,756,843 
} 
1927-28 | 103,265,178 | 6,328,397 18!,403,084 71,804,514 | 393°2 87,818,141 33,986,373 


H ! i 
i ' 


1 


‘The value of the output has grown from £25,648,471 in 1901 to £181,408,084 
in 1928, and the value of production from £10,010,860 to £71,804,514. 

Of the value of goods manufactured or work done in 1927-28, the cost of 
materials used and fuel consumed amounted to £109,698,570, and salaries 
and wages to £37,818,141. 

Thus, on the average, out of every hundred pounds worth of goods pro- 
duced in manufactories in 1927-28, the materials and the fuel cost £60 9s., 
while the employees received £20 17s., leaving a balance of £18 14s. for 
the payment of overhead charges and other expenses and for profits. 

There are, of course, numerous itenis to be considered before profits accrue. 
The cost of these cannot be determined accurately, but from the information 
available it is possible to make a rough estimate with regard to such items 
as depreciation and interest on capital invested in factories other than 
Government establishments. 

Excluding Government workshops and factories from consideration, the 
capital value of land, buildings, and fixtures in 1927-28 amounted to 
£26,727,000. Municipal valuations indicate that the unimproved value of 
property is about 35 per cent. of the improved value, and on this basis 
the value of the buildings and fixtures would be about £17,378,000. 

Factory buildings probably depreciate in value more quickly than any 
other class of buildings, and therefore 4 per cent. may be regarded as a very 
moderate rate to be allowed yearly on that account. Depreciation of plant 
is more rapid, and varies considerably in different industries. As a result 
of inquiries made by proprietors of some of the largest factories in various 
industries and of the managers of State undertakings, it is estimated that 
64 per cent. is a fair average allowance for depreciation of plant and 
machinery. The allowance to be made for depreciation of buildings and 
fixtures would therefore be about £695,000, and on plant and machinery 
£2,751,000, or a total of £3,446,009. 

In addition to the allowance for depreciation, an allowance should 
be made for interest on invested capital. Excluding Government workshopa 
and factories the capital value of machinery and plant is £42,520,000, and 
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in land and buildings £26,727,000, to this must be added the capital repre- 
sented by materials awaiting treatment and by manufactured goods awaiting 
disposal. Assuming that the average value of materials on hand awaiting 
treatment represents generally about 21°5 per cent. (equal to about two and 
a half months’ supply) of the value of all material used during the year, 
approximately £22,550,000 would have been invested in this way during 
1927-28. The value of unsold stocks on hand is taken to be about 5 per 
cent. of the total value of the output, and this would represent an invest- 
ment of capital to the extent of £8,463,000. The total capital invested in 
1927-28, therefore, may be set down at about £100,600,000. Interest on this 
amount at 54 per cent., which could have been obtained by investment in 
Government loans, would be £5,253,000. The allowance to be made for 
depreciation and interest. is estimated, on this basis, to be £8,699,000, to 
which must be added cost of rented premises, £1,121,000, so that £9,820,000 
should be deducted in respect of charges which must be taken into account 
before profits can be estimated. This would reduce the balance remaining 
after payment of wages, material and fuel to £22,120,000, equal to 13.1 per 
cent. of the total output, and such items of expense as insurance, rates and 
taxes, etc., would still have to be paid. 

‘The proportions of the items which made up the total value of output of 
the manufacturing industries in various years since 1901 are shown below :~~ 


! 
Proportion per cent. of Total Value of Output | 
absorbed by— : 


Year. Total. 

| | Salaries Overhead 

Materials., Fuel. and Charges, ' 

| | Wages. Profit, etc. | 
1901 59-0 | 20 | 193 | 19-7 100 
1911 619 | 23 | 18°6 17:2 100 
1920-21 66°1 26 | 186 | 12:7 100 
1921-22 61:8 | 3-0 202 | 150 100 
1922-23 582 30 | 204 | 184 100 
1923-24 58°5 35 | 203 | 17-7 100 
1924-28 595 | 3835 | 197 17°3 100 
1925-26 | 584 | Sd | 19°77 | 18°5 100 
1926-27 | 87-4 | 36 | 207 | 183 100 
1927 -28 | 56-9 35 | 20°9 | 18°7 100 

j 


‘After the outbreak of war, a decline occurred in the proportions absorbed 
by salaries and wages, and by other expenses and profits, but whereas a 
recovery in wages began in 1918-19, the proportion left for charges and 
profits continued to diminish until 1920-21. In the following year, how- 
ever, it showed a substantial increase, and by 1922-23 the ratio had risen 
above the pre-war level. Then the proportionate cost of materials and fuel 
increased, and, notwithstanding a relative decline in respect of wages, the 
proportion for expenses, profit, etc., became somewhat smaller until 1925-26, 
when it rose to a point higher than it had been in any of the last fifteen 
years. There was a slight fall in 1926-27 which was more than made good in 
1927-28, when the ratio of salaries and wages reached its highest level. The 
proportion of value of output absorbed by fuel was 2.3 per cent, in 1911, and 
3.5 in 1927-28—an increase of over 50 per cent. due partly to the growing 
use of power-driven machinery and largely to increases in the price of coal, 
coke and wood. 

The following table shows, in each class of industry, the value of goods 
manufactured and of work done, the cost of materials used and of fuel 
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consumed, the amount paid in wages and ealaries, and the proportion of the 
total value of output which each of these charges represented in the year 


1924- 28 :— ‘ 
| | proportionate Value of 
Goods Fuel con- ; bonnes Goods 
} sumed, | Fi represented by— 
Manufac- Materials | inclu ding Salaries - 
Class of Industry, tured, d ao} and 2 3s [a 3 
aud Work | ee ve- | Wages. ‘g B 2g 8| 8 
done. | power | Paid. Sy . E ao 3 
r rented, | * 88 3 old se) 4 
a”i e * "|8 
| | 
| per | per} per | per 
£ j £ £ cent.| cent.| cent. |cent. 
Treating Raw Materials, etc. ... 7,068,036 109,131 692,332) 81-4 | 1:5 98 | 7:3 
Oils and Fats, etc. Sts wl 2,566,537 56,354 301,709] 64-7 | 2-2 | 11:8 | 24:3 
Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. see 7,735,345: 819, 497) 2,525,391] 80-4 [10-6 | 32-6 | 26-4 
Working in Wood abs -| 8,437,395 ¥ 68,570] 2,023,057| 60-3 | 0-8 | 24-0 | 14-9 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. 45,505,587| 25,663,647: 2,154,603 11,446,079) 57-0 | 4:8 | 25-4 12-8 
Food and Drink, etc. ... 51,597,711| 37,487,987) 733,848] 4,565,893] 72-7 | 14 8-8 \ 17-1 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, ete. 18,150,210: 9,161,205] 166,384] 5,154,455, 50-5 | 0-0 ) 284 | 20-2 
Books, “Paper, Printing,-etc, ...{ 9,221,427) 3,817,792} 148,825, 2,969,851) 41-4 | 1:6) 32-2 24:8 
Musical Instruments, etc. 997,435 471,141 12,304; 281,848) 47-2 | 1-2] 28-3 | 22.3 
‘Arms and Explosives... 162,905} 22,887, 3,182] 103,878] 14-0 | 2-0 | 63-8 | 20-2 
Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, et¢.| 3,938,680 1,419,561) 55,936) 1,699,870) 36-0 | 1-4} 43-2 | 19-4 
Ship and Boat- building, ete. ... 2,733,917 890,627! 61,944} 1,541,031, 32-6 | 2-3 | 56-4 8-7 
Furniture, Bedding, ete. mee 4,421,963; 2,274,761) 32,956, 1,346,759) 51-4 | 0-7 | 30-5 1i-4 
Drugs and Chemicals... 5,328,939| 2,694,746} 70,415) —748,476|50-6 | 1:3 | 14-0 | 841 
Surgical and other Scientific Tn- 
struments eal J 148,558 50,655: 1,642) 61,068] 34-1 | 1-1 | 41-1 | 28-7 
Jewellery, Limepicces and Plated | j 
ware... eve 418,830) 142,578 4,679 153,088] 34-5 | 1-1 7:0 127-4 
Heat, Light, and ‘Power 9,342,854] 2,853,046) 1,762,647 1,824,633) 25-2 | 18-9 42 | 41-7 
Rubber Goods and eSvGEe are, | | 
NEI. os eve 3,246,985} 1,728,045, 67,849) 807,883) 53-2 | 2-1 | 24-9 18-8 
Minor wares, N. E. Te oe ons 384,770) 231,278) 2,631 75,840! 60-1 | 0-7 | 19-7 ]19°5 
|. _— — 
Total ... ee .-.| 181,403,084 103,265,173| 6,333,397) 37,818,141] 56-9 | 3-5 | 20-9 |18-7 
| 


* Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors. 


The ratio of the total amount of wages to the value of production, that is, 
the value added to raw materials varies considerably in different industries, 
as will be seen in the following table, relating to the last six years, but 
remains practically constant for the industries as a whole. 


Ratio of Aniount of Wages Paid. to Value of 


Production 
Class of Industry. { \ ‘ ( 
1922-28. | 1923-24, | 1924-25, | 1925--26. | 1926-27. : 1927-28, 
| per cent.|per cent, | per cent.! per cent. | per cent,! per cent, 
Treating Raw Materials, ete. .., | 49°3 | 51:9 59°8 ; 54°0 514 57°4 
Oils, Fats, etc. ... ose as veel 87°8 | 344 32°9 | 28°9 | 32:4 | 355 
Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. ... a 555 | 530 | 56-9 | 55-4 | 545 | 55-3 
Working in Wood a sae «| 66°83 | 61:0 65°5 | 64°6 | 62°6 | 61:7 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. w| 646 | 63°7 63°0 | 60°9 64:1 64°7 
Food, Drink, “ete. vee vee] BBA. | BEE 35°3 | 34:9 | 34:0 | 34:1 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ‘ete. a » | 602 59°3 ; 581} 57-9 | 589°") 58-4 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ... | 528 | 574 | 592) 57-4 | 577 | 565 
Musical Instruments, etc. wees] 63-2 | 639 | 611. 61:9 | 53-0 | 548 
Arms and Explosives* .,. eo | 89°93 | 39°77 | 4032 | 415 | 37-1 37°7 
Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, etc. ...| 67-4 | 67:2 | 71:2) 69-1) 67:8 | 63-0 
Ship and Boat-building, etc. .., «| 97°74 | 90°7 93:0 | 905 | 95°5 | BRS 
Furniture, Bedding, etc. <i «| 67°3 | 67°3 63-2 | 64:3 | 60°2 | 63°7 
Drugs and Chemicals... 27:2 | 28-2 27°8 | 27°71 | 276°) 29-0 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- | 
ments . wi | 64-4 | 60S ; 58-9; 66:2 | 60°7 | 634 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware| 63°9 | 62°3 64-2 | 61:6 | 59-7 | 57: 
Heat, Light, and Power... tue we) BOQ} BOL | 27-2), 25 | LT 1° 253 
Rubber Goods and Leatherware, N.E.1.| 59°G | 61:1 | 589! 55-0 | 574 | 55-7 
Minor Wares, N.e.... ise 570 | 616 | 590 | 5l4 | 647 | 503 
1 = s 
Total® .. wane 52H | HBS | 534 | G19 | 531 ) 526 
\ 


*Excluding ‘Commonwealth Small Arms Factory, 
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Furi CoxsuMep. 


The value of the fuel consumed in factories in 1927-28 was £4,195,149, 
Coal is used extensively in all large industries with the exception of smelt- 
ing, where coke is used. The quantity and value of each kind of fuel used 
in the various industries in 1927-28 were as follows :— 


Coke. : Wood, 


Coal. | 
Industry. ise See = =| . i 

Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.! Value. 
7 we a ey apa Ge ee a se oa 7 — 

( | 

' Tons. | £ ' Tons.’ £ Tons, £ 
Treating Raw Materials, etc...’ 42,9388 71,631 466 i 738 3,820 | 2,792 
Oils and Fats, ete... 24,967 87,313 | 76, 122 212) 178 


Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. 483,880 | 529,696 5,470 | 9,635; 52,459 “41,032 


4,083 | 5,468 176| 271) 16,134| 7,937 

Metal Works, Machinery, etc. 465,386 444,756 | 549,962 . 1,092,586 2,846, 9,789 
| 

205,015: 306,440 | 25,284 | 41,339 | 60,709 | 75,577 


24,804 37,363 | 2,519. 4,470 195 251 


Working in Wood... 


Food, Drink, etc. se, eel 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc.| 
Rooks, Paper, Printing, obese! 14,743 25,931 5357 1,027 | 227! 295 


Musical Instruments, etc. ...' 3,640 5,720 | 64: 160 | 


A 
i 


Arms and Explosives .. 0...) eh 
| 
| 


Vehicles, Saddlery, etc. deat 1,710 3,288 | 816} 1,418 983 | 1,169 


Shipbuilding and Repairing vee, 11,530 | 16,923 4,593 | 10,097 | 57 | 68 . 
Furmiture, Bedding, etc. ...! 3,152 5,064 | 9% 19 - 

i ; | 
Drugs and Chemicals ... wel 12,543 19,603 | 6,945 9,706 | 1,959 1,514 


Surgical and Scientific Instru-; i | 
ments ... ase ty eel 2 3) 7 | 13 ae 
| 
i ; 
i 


Jewellery, Timepieces, and 
Plated-ware .., eon oes] ene 


t 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
' 


| 

| | ! ] 

Heat, Light, and Power «930,631 | 1,190,016 | 162,726 157,666 17,190 15,088 
Rubber Goods, Leatherware,| | | 

NED oe eee] 1,762) 16,258] = 265} 361, «= 255| agg 


Minor Wares, N.E.I. ws aa 35 | 67 | 69 109 | 760| 728 


| i eer 
Total .. ote i 2,240,821 | 2,715,535 | 760,091 | 1,329,908 | 157,806 149,706 


The fuel used in factories during the year 1921-22 consisted of coal, 
1,654,262 tons, coke 548,418 tons, and wood 134,121 tons. Since that year 
the quantity of coal has increased by 35 per cent., coke by 39 per cent., and 
wood by 18 per cent. tee 


The coke used in smelting works is specially prepared for the purpose 
and is much more costly than the coke obtained as a by-product in making 
gas and used by the gas companies at the place of production, 


Jae, 
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ExpLoyMEnNt IN Factories, 


The number of factory employees as stated in this chapter is the sum of 
the average number employed in each factory during the year specified. In 
the case of any factory which was not in operation during the whole of 
the year, the number included is the average number engaged during the 
time when work was in progress. The total number of employees on this 
basis as shown in’ the following table wags 182,660. Weighting the numbers 
in each industry by the average time worked per factory in that industry 
this number is reduced to 177,637, representing the equivalent number of 
employees working for a full year. 


A comparative statement of number of persons engaged in the various 
classes of manufacturing industries is shown below: 


Persons engaged, including Working 
| ae epetigc 


Class of Industry. —— =p a a re 

1901. | 1911, 1920-21, | 1926-27.) 1927-23, 

i | 
i 
Treating Raw Materials, etc. ... cue es 2,981) 3,890 | 3,840) 3,698 | 3,097 
Oils and Fats, etc. re ate -_ acs 698 889 1,584, 1,495; 1,410 
Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. we weg {| 8,102) 5,695 | 8,829; 10,493 | 10,622 
Working in Wood es : a ..| 5,108) 8,181; 9,157) 10,826 | 9,623 
ae ons Machinery, etc. se ...| 13,831) 22,862 | 36,860| 47,938 | 46,814 
Foo rink, ete. be eee «| 11,372) 14,050 | 17,874! 20,964 | 22,725 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete... ... |: 14,497) 26,504 | 28°298) 38,076 | 37,392 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ... aa .| 5,573) 9,184 | 10,527) 138,713 | 13,966 
Musical Instruments, etc. ne 4 i 226, = 387 | 642) 1,284] 1,188 
Arms and Explosives... e. , ssa 1] 33} 850| 396 378 
Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, etc. eis «| 2,541] 4,416 | 5,267 9,640 | 9,005 
Ship and Boat Building, ete. ... age v{ 1,543) 2,429, 5,175) 5,457| 5,883 
Furniture, Bedding, ete. ek vee | 2,140) 3,584 |; 4,312) 6,551] 6,824 
Drugs and Chemicals... oe 450| 3,460 | 2,659/ 3,362) 3,480 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments... 69: 96 206) = 284 307 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware _... 165,753 828| 798 773 
Heat, Light, and Power ae es | 3,417) 2,795 | 5,088) 4,661 | 4,734 
Leatherware, NEL ee ae aes ve 7 461 | 919) 1,280! 3,915 
Minor Wares, N.EL ees be aid 891) 1,055 2,146) 2,777 514 
if 
Total s,s, eee ees] 6,280) 108,624 | 145,011/ 183, 193| 182,660 


Owing to an amendment in the classification, the figures relating to 
individual classes for the last two years are not strictly comparable with 
those for earlier years. Certain establishments formerly included in the 
class, musical instruments, etc., or with heat and power works are now in 
the metal and machinery group; others previously with minor wares have 
been transferred to the furniture group, and bakeries were included for 
the first time in 1927-28, 


Of the industries which give employment to the greatest number of 
workers, the increase in employment has been most marked in the metal 
and machinery group, in which the utunber engaged was more than doubled 
between 1911 and 1927-28. 


Since 1901 the increase in the number of employees in factories has 
generally beeu greater proportionately than the increase in the tutal - 
population. The very great proportionate growth of factories between. 
3806 and 1911, and the slackening between 1911 and 1916, are shown in the 
following comparison, ‘The year 1927-28 shows an actual inerease of 533 
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in the number of persons employed. As previously stated, however, the 
1927-28 figures include bakeries for the first time, employing 1,730, so 
that there was a vie decrease of 2,263 in the year. 


| Increase in Factory Employ ces. | Increase in Popu- 
Period N A eee 1 
. . Average verage Annua! 
Number. , Annual Rate. | Rate. 
i | percent. ! per cent. 
1901-06 (5 years)... me 11,592 | 3°3 | 17 
1906-11 (5 years)... ve; 80,802 | 69 26 
1911-16 (44% years) ‘st wash 7,777 i 15 2-4 
1916-21 (5 years)... eis ed 28,610 : 45 1, 
1921-26 (5 years)... aus ae 29,090 3°7 2-0 
1926-27 (1 year)... ves ie 9,092 52 1 2°3 
1927-28 (L year) ... ee wt (=) 2,263* (-) 1:2 i 2:3 
é | 
(—) Denotes decrease. * See context above table. 


During 1927-28 the number of persons employed in tle metropolitan 
factories was 136,236, and there were 46,424 in the remainder of the State, 
which includes such centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Parramatta, Gran- 
ville, Lithgow, Port Kembla, Goulburn, and Bathurst. A comparative state- 
ment on page 293 shows that the number is increasing at a faster rate 
in the metropolitan than in the extra-imetropolitan districts. 


Average Time Worked. 


The average time worked in the different classes of factorics durinz 
various years since 1911 is shown below. The figures have been calculated 
on the basis of the average number of employees engaged in each factory 
during the period it was in operation in the year specified. 


Class of Industry. | 1911. 1920-21, | 1925-26, | 


| 1926-27, 1927-28, 
| Months, ' Months. Months Months,! Months. 

Treating Raw Materials, etc..... 10-11 10-83 10-71 11:03 11°31 
Oils and Fats, etc. ... vei 1138 | 11-78-1185 11:84 11-74 
Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. we 1056 148 1168 11-67 | 11-72 
Working in Wood .... 10-82 ; 11:00 | 11:09 11:09 =| ~=11°08 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete.| 11-70 | 1149 | 11-91 11-94 11°82 
Food, Drink,ete. ... 11-10 11-07 | 11:34 | 11°48 11:20 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. 11-64 11:70 ; #1176 | 11-82 11:70 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc...... 11:89 | 11:87 - 11:91 | 11-94 11-91 
Musical Instruments, ete. oe 12:00 | 11-77 11-08 = «11-97 |_—s«:11-99 
Arms and Explosives... wi = - 821 | 1200; = 12-60 12:00 | 12:00 
Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, & 11-83 | 11-60, 1L7F; 11°52 11°69 
Ship Building, ef. .. 2.) «11-98 = «11-98 =, sd-98—,_—s«1200 11-99 
Furniture, Bedding, etc. ee 1158 * 11-73 | 11°85 11-83 11:79 
Drugs and Chemicals ee 177 | 1-78 fs SS LOE 11°82 
Surgical Instruments, ete. ...; 1200 | 12-00 | 12:00 | 12-00 12°09 
Jewellery, ets. «| 11-98 | 11-65 11:94 | 1200 | 11-90 
Heat, Light, and Power a 11-81 | 11-75 | 11°57 11:95 , 11:79 
Leatherware, N.E.I. ew 11°91 | 11:90 {| 11:90 11-95 11:46 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. «+e ae! E51 11-82 | 11°83 © 11-87 11:74 

Mean of all Industries .... 1155 1182-70) 1167 


In some industries, ¢.g., those engaged in treating raw pastoral products, 
the work is seasonal, and factories may be closed during certain periods 
of each year. In other industries operations are continuous throughout the 
whole year, and periods of slackness, due to seasonal and other conditions, 
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result in a reduction of the number of employees, but not in the average 
time as shown in the table. Therefore, these figures do not reflect the 
regularity or intermittency of employment in relation to factory employees; 
but they may be used, in combination with the average number of employees, 
to measure roughly the working time spent in producing each year’s output. 


Nature cof Employment. 


‘ Of all the persons engaged in manufacturing industries during the year 
1927-28 approximately 84 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. 
The following statement shows the number and the nature of employment 
of the persons engaged in each class of industry in that year :— 


a | aw | g 3 1 Be 
od. 3 5 qo 5 | aa rs 
eee | .) I 2g Bo as Beg 
seh3 i ey 3 I oo a o28 a 
Class of Industry. [BR ie [os 28 4 a g BE ae 3 
[FEa6| & | ® eo | Ce” Soel| 
ar ae a 3 f | Be? 
_ i an Alea 
( 
Treating Raw Materials, ete. oe 281 120 88; 2,488 120 | | 3,097 
Oils, Fats, eto. eas | 83] 202] 34] 1046] 45/1... | 1,410 
i 
Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. ... «| 734] 448 176 8,808 453 3 | 10,622 
Working in Wood ... en ail 1,198 | 533 | 334 7,330 | 223 | 5 9,624 
| | 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. .... 2,379 |2,054 | 550 | 41,630 | 200 | 1 46,813 
Food, Drink, etc... ws. -1L,701 |1,997 | 757 | 17,701} 563 6 | 22,795 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc. 65 | 33,191 | 150 310 | 37,392 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. 45 | 11,116; 218. ... 13,966 
i | 
Musical Instruments ue 9 | 993 Bie 1,188 
Armsand Explosives .. ..| 19| 29) 5| 319) 6. .. | 378 
Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, etc...| 1,283 | 616| 13) 7,006| 87' ... | 9,003 
i ‘ | 
Ship and Boat Building, ete. ... 223 338 88 | 5,176 58 | we | 5,883 
I } 
Furniture, Bedding, etc. ... w! = 716 | 233 16, 5,782 71! 6 | 6,824 
Drugs and Chemicals ...  ...| 300] 417] 56) 2,649] 67 | 1 | 3,490 
Surgical and other Scientific In- 37 82!) eee 229 91 ow 307 
ments. | ! | 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-| 114 | 46) 1. | 587 25 | 1 | 773 
ware. i | 
Heat, Light, and Power...  .... 373 | 214] 813] 3,296] 38 | ) 4,734 
| i 
Rubber Goods and Leatherware, 28 | we | 3,915 
NEL | 
Minor Wares, N.E.T. 14 | i Bld 
Total ve see{ 13,732 [10,019 |3,092 [153,104 |2,380 | 333 |182,660 
J 
Males ... +» 12,860 16,019 | 3,092 | 113,578 | 2,283 | 104 | 137,936 
Females ; re 872 |4,000 aes 39,526 97 229 | 44,724 


Nearly all the principal industries show decreases in the numbers of 
employees as compared with the previous year. An apparent substantial 
increase in the class food, drink, ete., is due almost entirely to the inclusion 
of workerg in bakeries not previously tabulated, 
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The status of workers employed varied greatly in the nineteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. The average proportion of working 
proprietors, managers, and overseers was 7.5 per cent. for all classes, but it 
varied from 3.8 per cent. in ship and boat building to 14.2 per cent. in 
those making vehicles, saddlery, and harness. 

Amongst the males the proportion of working proprietors, ete., was 9.3 per 
cent., and of workers in the factories 82.3 per cent. The corresponding 
proportions amongst the females were 2.0 per cent. and 884 per cent. 
respectively. 

Only 5.5 per cent. of the employees were clerical workers, and of these 
40 per cent. were females. The practice of giving out work at piece 
rates is very limited. Workers employed in their own homes represented 
only 2 per thousand of the total number employed, and nearly all were 
engaged by clothing manufacturers. 


Sex Distribution of Employees. 
The following table shows the number of males and of females employed 
in factories, and the ratio to the male and female population respectively 
during various years since 1901:— . 


Males, Females, Total. 

Year. | | eae : eters | Average 
Suave. | Tof Male | Number. , S¢'vemale ; Number. | ot Mean 

| Population.) | Population. Population. 

= : a : eer 
1901s B46 | «THR | olLoTA | 17 | Goan0 | aes 
1911 are teil 82,083 94-5 | 26,541 i 33-3 108,624 65*2 
1920-21 ... eet 112,187 105-2 32,824 | 32-1 | 145,011 | 69:4 

I 

1921-22 ... «| 112,352 | 103-6 =| 36,514 35-0 | 148,876 | 69-9 
1922-23 ... a 115,287 1041 =. 37,299 35:0 | 152,586 | 0:2 
1923-24 ... af 121,845 | 108-1 37,829 | 34:9 159,674 | [22 
1924-25 ... al] 126,465 11071 39,264 | 35°6 165,760 | 736 
1925-26 ... “| 132,239 | 1129 | 41,862 37-1 174,101 | 758 
1926-27 ..- 138,309 1156 | 44,884 | 39°0 183,193 73°0 
1927-28 ... : 137,936 | 112:7 44,724 : 33°0 182,660 | 761 


Manufacturing industries provide employment for 7.6 per cent. of the 
total population; more than 11 per cent. of males find employment therein, 
but less than 4 per cent. of females. The proportion of males has increased 
hy 19.3 per cent. since 1911, and the proportion of females has fluctuated, 
but shows a tendency to increase. 


The Factories and Shops Act imposes certain restrictions on the employ- 
ment of women and of young persons, and the Minister for Labour dnd 
Industry may prohibit the employment of boys under 16 or of females in 
connection with dangerous machinery or in any work in which he considera 
it undesirable that they should be employed. | a ee 
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The following table shows, for the years 1911, 1920-21, and 1927-28, the 
industries in which women and girls have been employed in greatest num- 
bers, and the ratio to every 100 males employed in the same industries. 
Only workers in the factory have been included, and managers, overseers, 
clerks, messengers, etc., have been excluded :— 


| Average Number of Weraen Number of Women and 


and Girlsemployedin |  Gils-per 100 Males em- 
Factory. : ployed in Factory. 
Industry. | 
1911. | #920-21. 1957 28; 1911. | 1920-21.} 1927-28. 
Yood, ete.— \ | 
Biscuits ais Site wed «| = 690 822 931 121 102 135 
Confectionery es eae sei 442 | 1,190 , 1,582 70 113; 1389 
Jam and fruit canning, pickles, etc... 610 951; 991 15 122!) 136 
Condiments, etc. . wee, 209] 545 | «6608 |) =—-122 | «:125| 179 
Tobaceo eae ane eee '746-| 1,962 | 1,875) 128) 181! 149 
Other food, etc. vee eel 459 325} 677 8 | 6 § 
Clothing, ete.— i | \ 
Woollen mills se Pr oes ¢ 793 | 1,830 Jol! 192 
Hosiery and knitting factories i} ie (1,186 | 2,748 i Ve { 663, 491 
Boots and shoes an Ses --.| 1499 { 1,612 | 2,039 61: 61 63 
Clothing, dressmaking, and millinery; 12,475 | 11,080 | 11,868 | 488 620; 635 
‘Hats and caps ace 2 | 995 815 | 1,181 227 160 | 225 


Shirts, underclothing, etc. ... «| 1,599 | 2,719 | 4,073 | 1,859 | 2,124 | 1,520 
Other clothing bay ace | 281 521 | 1,260 73 76) 121 
Paper, paper bags and boxes ... sesh “727 827 | 1,478 201 119; = 182 
Printing and bookbinding oe ve! 1,387 | 1,711 | 1,803 29 34 | 30 


Leatherware 6 eens 56 279 449 16 57) 84 
Rubber goods... tee Se eeu 59 344, 733 28 57 | 45 
Other industries sense wet 1,592 | 2,620 | 3,900 3 4) 5 

Total ... s+.) 24,887 | 29,602 | 30,526 | 36 32} 35 


The table shows that women workers are concentrated and predominate 
in industries relating to the preparation of food and clothing, and the 
“lighter” manufactures. 


eres oy : Child Labour. : 

The Factories and Shops Act prescribes that no child under 13 years 
may.be employed in a factory, and that a child between the ages of 13 and 
14 years may not be employed unless by special permission of the Minister 
for Labour and Industry. Moreover, the Public Instruction Act prescribes 
that children must attend school until they reach the age of 14 years, but 
exemptions from attendance may be granted in special cases, e.g., if the 
Minister for Education is satisfied that exemption is necessary or desirable, 
or in the case of children aged 13 years, if they have attained a certain 
standard of education. 


In regard to children under 16 years of age the Factories and Shops Act 
authorises the issue of regulations prohibiting the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in specified classes of factories unless the occupier 
of the factory has obtained a certificate by a legally qualified medical 
practitioner that the child is fit for employment in that factory. 


Special permits to children between the ages of 13 and 14 years numbered 
156 in. 1928, viz., to 89 boys and 67 girls, all in the metropolitan district. 

During the same year 8,605 certificates of fitness were issued to children 
under 16 years of age, viz., 3,891 to boys and 4,714 to girls. 
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} Ages of Employees. -_ 

The age distribution of the male employees in factories in 1927-28 was as 
follows:—Boys under 16 years numbered 4,016, or 2.9 per cent; 23,794, or 
17.3 per cent., were between 16 and 21 years; and 110,126, or 79.8 per cent., 
were adults. Of the females, the number and proportion in the respective 
groups were 4,747, or 10.6 per cent.; 17,719, or 89.6 per cent.; and 22,258, or 
49.8 per cent. 

The following table shows the average number of persons under and over 
the age of 16 years engaged in the factories in various years since 1907, the 
first year for which statistics respecting the employment of children are 
available :— 


_ bersons Employ ed i in n Factories, including Working Proprietors, 


{ 
Year. Aged 16 years and over. | Children under 16 years Total. 
ee 7 i ~ 
Males. | Females. Total. © Males. | Females.| Total. Males. |! Females, Total. 
i ‘ ah 


| i { | i 

1907 | 63,547) 18,634 | 82,181) 2,406 | 1,880 4,286 | 65,953) 20,514 | 86,467 

1911 | 79,609; 24,274 | 103,883} 2,474 | 2,267 | 4,741 | 82,083/ 26,541 | 108,624 
1920-21 | 108,514 | 29/214 | 137,725 | 3,673 | 3,610 | 7,283 | 112,187} 32,824 | 145,011 
1921-22 | 108,451 | 32,364 | 140,815} 3,911 | 4,150 | 8,061 | 112,362; 36,514 | 148,876 
7922-93 | 111,286 | 33,011 | 144,297 4,001 | 4,288 | 8,289 | 115,287 | 37,299 | 152,586 
1923-24 | 117,717 | 33,791 | 151,508! 4,128 | \ 8166 | 121,845 ; 37,829 | 159,674 
1924-25 | 122,528 | 35,008 | 157,536! 3,963 | 4,256 8,294 | 196,496! 39,264 | 165,760 
1925-26 | 127,712! 37,174 | 164,886/ 4,527 | 4.688 , 9/215 | 132,239 41,862 | 174,101 
1926-27 | 133,715 39,883 | 173,598 | 4,594 | 5,001 | 9,595 | 138,309 44,884 | 183,193 
1927-28 | 133,920 39,977 | 173,897 | 4,016 | 4,747 | 8,763 | 137,936 44,724 | 182,660 

| 


> 
Oo 
wp 
io 2) 


i 
) 


During the year 1927-28 there was a decrease of 373 in the number 
of male employees and of 160 in the number of females. Of those aged 
16 years and over there was an increase of 205 males and 94 females; and 
there were 832 less children in the factories than in the previous year, 
the number of boys having decreased by 578, the number of girls by 254. 

Of 8,763 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 7,481 were employed 
within the metropolitan area. <A review of the statistics of juveniles shows 
that up to the year 1914 the boys outnumbered the girls, but in more recent 
years the number of girls was the greater. About 93 per cent. of the girls 
and 76 per cent. of the boys were working im Sydney and suburbs. 

The following statement shows the proportion of boys and girls amongst 
the factory employees in various years since 1907, also the proportion. of 
children aged 18 and under 16 years who are employed in factoriés :— 


Children anes in Factories. 


Year, | Besa per 1to0 | cle por 2.000 | crnsaren por 1000 | hilen wer 100 

j Employees. Employees, | Employees. j 13 and under 16. 
1907. el 86S 916 =| = 496 45°9 
o:) 0 er 22 | 764 | 37°4 49°9 
1920-21 veal 327 | 1100 | 50°1 62:8 
1921-22 is 348 | 118-7 | 54-1 68-4 
1922-23 - 347 | 150 54:4 63:2 
1923-24 oe 33°9 106-7 511 66:8 
1924-25 ee 31°4 1084. 49-6 65-9 
1925-26 - 342° 112-0 52-9 } 72:5 
1926-27 ne 33-2 lla 52-4 i 13-7 
1927-28 ize 29-1 1061 50-0 66°6 


The proportion of boys to men is lower now than in the year 1907, but 
the proportion of girls amongst the female employees is 16 per cent. highez. 
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The number of children employed in factories has shown a tendency to 
increase, being equal to 67 per 1,000 of all children in the community 
between the ages of 13 and 16 in 1927-28 as compared with 46 per 1,000 in 
1907, 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. i 
: « PrincipaL Propucts. 


The foregoing information relating to the manufacturing industry as a 
whole or to groups of industries serves to show the general industrial 
development, but it does not furnish particulars relating to individual 
industries. It is desirable that detailed information should be available 
regarding all the important industries, but the output of many of them, 
€.g., engineering works, cannot be classified readily. Therefore the following 
statement of principal products includes only those for which particulars 
of quantity and value are available. 


1625-26. | 1£ 26-27. 1927-28. 
Commodities. | 12 
Value at Value at Value at 
Quantity. Works. Quantlty.; Works. |). Quantity. Works. 


; £ £ £ 
Wool, Scoured ... walb. | 24,042,176 | 2,784,868 ||00,(21,122 | 3,571,345 24,672,168 | 3,318,819 

» Tops and Noils  ...1b. 4,595,843 874,787 || 3.910,674 694,425 1,975,115 348,530 
Leather... oe “ib. | 22,797,546 | 1,578,684 |/21,009,047 | 1,499,503 18,485,774 | 1,551,283 


Soap BDI ewe 420,425 | 1,057,962 |, 457,695 | 1,072,434 |) 460,482 1,059,784 
Bricks soe z,00¢! 398,226 | 1,415,146 |) 420,0¢5 | 1,c00 2:7 4£9,670 | 1,642,475 
Cement 2... ton 303,048 | 1,317,802 || 365,284 | 1,553,6£9 || 432,859 | 1,828,075 
Timber Sawn ,—seuy.£6.| 14,663,087 | 2,279,773 ||14,052.938 | 2,209,120 || 12,455,178 | 1,877,258 
Steel Rel a, © ettom 339,463 Pe 36U,212 a 350,041 a 

Baconand Ham... —...lb. | 21,548,888 | 1,109,484 |/28,275,890 1,203,287 || 24,523,873 | 1,218,130 
Butter... “rp, |10Le98.2C5 | 6,697,884 |01,727,225 | 7,091,724 || 96,706,842 | 7,273,220 
Margarine... 1. , Ab. | 14,767,068 | ‘449/825 ||16u14,028 | 622,1C4 |! 16,376,131 | 526,346 
Biscuits... se welts. | 39,598,616 | 1,809,872 |)44,780,820 | 1,410,577 || 48,161,976 | 1,441,716 
‘Aoratod Waters, ete. ..,doz.| 6,918,664 | '908,051 |} 7,048,244 } 978,277 || 6,689,700 | 931,623 
Jama and Troserves. 1b. | 30,392,606 | 820,088 })30,871,948 | 825,308 || 33,042,170 | 782,153 
Flour we esto 434,407 | 6,004,815 || 491,582 | 5,671,070 |] 400.368 | 4,895,( 24 
Bran fae st. abstOl 91/335 | "643,159 85218 | 623.707 82,596 | 554,158 
Pollard 1.00... ton 90,197 | 698,719 97,607 | 775,805 | 84,440 | 608,007 
Sugar, Raw a. anewt.| 647,704 | 646,208 || 532,080 | 665,289 || 466,980 | 532,451 
Beer and Stout ...  .-gal. | 25,597,281 | 2,772.477 ||27,872,445 | 2,964,969 || 28,120,166 | 3,083,499 
Tobacco... tp. | 975187115 | 27945.131 || 97435,084 | 2,942,959 || 9,478,476 | 2,044,900 


Cigarettes and Cigars welb, 4,976,791 | 1,821,211 |} 5,200,744 | 1,861,584 6,288,908 | 1,€50,969 


Tweed and Cloth w.yds.| 2,042,983 | 831,024 || 2,378 555 | 999,565 |) 2,686,341 | 1,098,641 
Socks aud Stockings doz, prs. 731,495 | 1,180,088 || 737,437 | 1,118,057 ( ) 767,214 | 1,010,584 
Knitted Goods—Woollen ...No. 720,443 359,833 866,930 401,000 1,416,734 513,611 

” Cotton ...No. | 2,545,185 219,275 || 4,269,713 364,454 | 2,859,194 200,459 


- Boots; Shoes, and Slippers prs. 4,504,559 | 2,409,189 |; 5,102,953 2,473,891 4,704,048 | 2,541.813 
Hatsand Caps ... » NO, | 2,312,796 707,540 3,054,180 | 999,758 | 2,859,432 950,647 


Gas .. 1,000 cub. ft. | 10,005,876 | 1,892,127 ||10,279,6C5 | 2,118,511 |) 10,700,870 2,208,011 
Coke oe a ...ton 979.715 | 1,327,384 || 1,086,€04 | 1,604,9¢6 || 1,013,389 | 1,508,080 
Electricity « 1,000 units] 692,125 | 4,507,837 798,917 } 4,261,600 || 918,104 | 4,762,074 


The list of commodities shown above represents less than one third of the 
total value of the factory production. It is exclusive of the products of the 
following important groups, viz., metal and machinery works which in 
1927-28 contributed £45,506,000, or 25 per cent. of the total value; the 
printing and furniture trades, vehicles, etc., ship-building, and drug and 
chemical factories, of which the collective output was valued at £25,645,000, 
or 14 per cent. of the total. The largest items shown in the statement are 
food products, butter and flour, of which the output is liable to fluctuation 
on account of seasonal conditions affecting rural production. 
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'TANNERIES, 


Skins and hides are available in large quantities, and in recent years the 
tanning industry has extended its operations. Besides maintaining an 
extensive export trade in leather, it provides practically all the raw material 
needed for local requirements and for a small oversea trade in footwear and 
other leather goods. More than three-fifths of the leather produced locally 
is sole leather, but the production of the finer-sorts is expanding. The 
exports of sole leather in 1928 were valued at £169,966, and of other leather 
£177,303. Fancy leathers, principally glace kid and patent and enamelled 
leather, are still imported in large quantities. Thus 496,246 square feet of 
this leather, valued at £45,748, were imported into New South Wales in 
1927-28 and more than 75 per cent. came from the United States of America. 


The following table gives particulars of the industry for the year 1901 
and at intervals thereafter :— 


Ttems, 190f. 1911, 1920-21, | 1926-27, 1927-28, 
| 3 ' 
ae ge i oe gee a ae ay oS 
Number of Establishments | 108, 76| S0, 74; val 
Average Number of Employees! 1,059; 1,039) 1,242) 1,256) 1,132 
Average Horse-power used na 7 1,044 2,688; 2,783) " 2,760 
Value of Land and Buildings + Li 115,752! 105,999, 265,166 829,141) 248,872 


Value of Plant and Machinery £ 47,274 82,241; 172,132) 213,914] 171,323 


Salaries and Wages paid... £' 80,757 104,695! 262,724: 285,755) 260, 19¢ 
Value of Fnel and Powerused £) 4,893. 7,160, 17,855 21,493) 22,715 
Value of Materials used ., £578,164, 786,817, 31,684,791 1,390,505! 1,546,010 
Value of Output... .... £735,231 982,023 2,103,595) 1,964,836 2,042,082 
Value of Production... £) 152,174 188,046) 400,879] 552,838) 473,357 
| 
Materials Treated — | i I 
Hides— | | 
eam : 
Calfand Yearling ... No. 9 * 214,681; 100,829, 242,352) 518,255 
Other... .., ve No! * 317,028 692,338! 764,421) 384,899 
Sheep Pelts .. 9... Now # 4,642,865, 3,813,615, 2,725,904 3,075,150 
Other Skins .. 0... Now # , 125,576, 284,632, 372,927] 827,654 
Bark... ai + tons) 8 | 11,706! 11,870 10,255 9,010 
Articles Produced— | | | | 
| 1 ! | 
Leather... 0. Ib S| 13,945,005) 17,707,065) 21,099,047! 18,495,774 
Basile db | 4,324,139, 2,730,162 2,316,398) 2,845,508 
Other £ "| 26,885, 296,113] 145,351] 178,523 
2 ad : ' Piomillin eS . 2 2 
* Not available. t Includes rented premises. 


The apparent decrease in value of land, buildings, plant and machinery is 
the result of investigations made during 1928, which disclosed that many 
firms had been showing these items at original costs. The figures shown 
for 1927-28 are the values in the firms’ hooks aiter allowing for depreciation. 
This applies to other industries also. : : 


WooL-SCOURING 4ND FELUMONGERING, 


Only a very small proportion of the wool clip of New South Wales is 
scoured locally, as oversea manufacturers generally prefer to buy wool in 
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the grease and to treat it in accordance with the purpose for which they 
require it. The exports in 1927-28 of greasy wool were 314,747,186 lIb., 
scoured wool 24,592,623 Ib., and wool tops 1,638,546 Ib. 


Items. | 1901. rout. {| 1920-22. | 1926-27. | 1927-28, 
Number of Establishments __...! 73, 59 42 35, 32 
Average Number of Employees 1,459 1,603) 1,46): 1,066) 816 
Average Horse-power used i 897 2,009; 3,623 2,293! 1,843 


Value of Land and Buildings t+ £| 125,836 169,418, 276,326 230,147, 166,588 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/ 66,391 169,200! 373,442 298,464, 156,397 
Salaries and Wages paid ... £| 77,429! 126,215) = 280,731 251,184 190,665 
Value of Fuel and Power used £/ 9,059) 16,277 39,542 47,5291 82,656 
Value of Materials used ... £ 25,244) 2,151,713) 2,991,868) 3,67] 5389! 3,043,775 


Value of Cutput ... ee £) 150,614, 2,393,885 3,077,014 4,192,862) 3,380,319 
Value of Production ae £! 116,311 225,893 645,604 473,944) 303,888 
Materials Treated—~ t i 


Greasy Wool ... .. Ib.) * | 84,028,034) 24,960,202) 42,202,945. 32,422,990 
Scoured Wool .. we. iby * 5,738,701] 4,039,599| 
Skins ..  .. .. Noj * 5,180,335| 4,088,690, 2,893,634' 2,695,873 

Articles Produced— ! | 
Scoured Wool ...  .. 1b.) * | 38,283,878! 26,994,551} 30,021,122! 24,672,168 
Wool-tops and Noils ... 1b = * * 5,623,414) 3,910,6741 —.. 
Pelta... wow ONO 4,655,524) 3,235,429, 2,472,667! 2,356,907 


* Not available. + Includes rented premises. 


The fellmongering establishments treated 2,695,873 skins and produced 
9,373,029 lb. of scoured wool, the balance being the output of the scouring 
works, 

The figures for 1927-28 are not comparable with those for previous years, 
which inciuded those for wooleombing establishments now shown under 
woollen and tweed mills. 


Soap anp Canpie Factors. 

The soap and candle factories supply practically the whole of the local 
requirements except fancy and medicated soaps, and even these are being 
supplied to an increasing extent. There is also a small export trade with 
the islands of the Pacifie. The following table shows the chief particulars 
of the industry since 1901 :— 
7a Y 


Items. 1901. 1911. “4920-21. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 

| 
Number of Establishments... 44 37 26, 26 27 
Average Number of Employees 533 | 658 946, 1,111 1,047 
Average Horse-power used... 503 j 785 964 1,215 1,303 


Value of Land and Buildings} £ 84,923 | 165,218 223,423: 345,811) 342,071 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 89,147 | 150,453 287,714) $84,772} 286,157 
Salaries and Wages paid £ 87,681 49,655 141,135; 206,579; 214,010 


Value of Fuel and Power used£ 5,932 | 12,205 40,160, 33,374, 35,974 
Value of Materials used ... £| 208,676 ; 359,096 859,555, 855,457) 842,765 
Value of Outpat ... ack £| 322,086 597,544 | 1,177,511; 1,518,472 1,497,554 
Value of Production... £) 107,428 226,243 277,796 629,641; 618,815 
Materials Treated — 
Tallow ... aca 1 OWE. | a | 117,428 139,153 178,077! 195,690 
Alkali... ae ve lb. * | 6,370,0072| 4,516,054| 8,126,281) 9,567,058 
Wax tee ie eant 1D: * i 2,481,854) 2,519,674) 2,216,534 
Resin... eas owt. | i e180 697 | 22,327| 32,107 34,119 
Copra Oil ac 1 Cwt, * é : f 15,560} 30,249 31,482 
Sand... ose we Cwt. = |; 3,595, 20,132) 23,014 
Principal Products— i 
Soap oh vee ..ewt.| 233,600 277,449 280,620] 457,995! 460,482 
Soap Extract,ete. ....Ib.| * 965,807 | 4,03],251/-5,147,752| 5,187,589 
Candles (including wax) Ib.! 3,895,468 | 5,388,848 | 4,191,534) 3,623,663) 3,200,942 
Glycerine vate . 1b./ 631,680 * | 1,882,423, 2,041,524, 2,022,612 
Soda Crystals... beer kD * * | 681,024) 3,112,388! 3,149,898 
i} 


* Not available. t Includes rented premises. t All factories. 
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The explanation given of the apparent decreases in the value of land, 
buildings, plant and machinery given uuder the heading of Tanneries 
applies to this industry also. 


Bricx ano Tirz Works. 

Owing to the abundance of clay, brickworks have been established in many 
parts of the State. In the metropolitan brickworks 1,943 persons are em- 
ployed, and the output of the kilns is much greater and more varied than 
in the country, where the employees number 1,230. In a number of cases 
the industry is asseciated with tile-making, so the figures for the two in- 
dustries have been combined. The following figures present information 
ecncerning the industry in 1901 and later years :— 


| 
i 


Items, 1901, | 1911, | 1920-21 1926-27. 1927-28, 
Number of Establishments | 182 222) 159 173. 171 
Average Number of Em.-] eal i 
ployees vis es iss 1,823 8,017 3,716 3,880) 4,006 
Average Horse-power used ,.. 1,228 4,865 9,181 11,752| 12,516 


Value of Land & Buildingst £) 200,170) 391,875; 865,182, 1,004,824] 1,014,940 


H 


Value of Plant & Mach’ry £) 108,589, 449,100 1,134,500! 1,529,808 1,511,100 


Salaries aud Wages paid £ 149,342} 322,78) 777,536, 895,957 941,744 


Value of Fuel and Power, 
used ate = » £| 46,355 101,267 276,402! 377,829 359,219 


Value of Materials used £ 32,199| 70,881) 189,150, 331,651| 376,471 
Value of Output... ... £/ 384,251) 726,620) 1,640,743) 2,155,718 2,208,958 


Value of Production .... £/ 285,697 554,472) 1,175,191 1,446,238) 1,444,268 

Articles Produced — | | | | 
Bricks .., ihe No. 157,999,000 327, 864,060,360, 092,005 :130,084,879)4 39,344,589 
Tiles ou. ies rae * 24,857) 286,862) 339,811) 372,242 
Fire Bricks, ete. a 8 * | . 72,225 172,307) 147,937 
Pipes and Pottery ... £ . 104,004; 6,754 41,249) 48,393 

| | 
> * Not available. + Includes rented premises, 


In addition to the bricks made in the brick and tile works, a small 
number are manufactured in other establislimients, but are not included in 
the figures shown above. 

The local factories supply practically al the bricks and tiles required 
for use in New South Wales. In pre-war years large quantities of tiles 
were imported, but local production has developed to such an extent 
that importation has. practically ceased. 


; State Brickworks, Homebush. 

In the latter part of 1911 the Government established State Brickworks 
at Homebush, near Sydney, and the undertaking has proved very profitable. 
The requirements of the different Government Departments are supplied and 
bricks are sold to the public at prices below those ruling in private brick- 
yards. = 
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The following table gives particulars of the operations of the State Brick- 
works at Homebush Bay during each of the last five years. The sale prices 
as stated in the table were for bricks loaded into trucks at the yard, Home- 
bush Bay :— 


t } | 
Particulars, | 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28, 
= | —— sin e! = 
Bricks manufactured = .. As ee | 44 966,718 | 47,385,915 | 49,116,786 | 48,063,139 | 60,663,064 
Used for Public Works .. SIDI) gigselsee | 146847279 , 29°740;727 | 23°169,934 | 118897208 
Sold.to Private Purchasers .. . —..| 34,826,912 | 30,598,928 | 24,666,518 | 35,153,809 | 47,795,517 


Used at Works 8 > BA on eee 53.769 1,980,388 1,231,798 104,237 ; 1,127,923 
Stocks at 30th June a a as wed 478,479 600,799 1,078,542 713,701 | 1,034,122 
£s.4/ £80a/ £84) £a4d] £5. a 
Cost of Manufacture per 1,000 .. ee ag 268 26 3 2710; 28 9; 211 8 
Sale price per 1,000— | 
Seconds .. . Sia . Ss, 210 6 210 6, 212 6; 2138 Oj 213 6 
Commons ae ee 53 an oe 213 0 213 0' 215 0 215 6 218 6 
Face... nl ate Se a as % 6 0 41lo 0 415 0 4160; 520 


* From 1st November, 1923, £4 10s. 


A system of profit-sharing by the employees is in operation, and, apart 
from the amounts distributed under this scheme, undistributed surpluses 
amounted at 30th June, 1928, to £135,695. 


SAWMILLS, 

Sawmilling is an important industry in many parts of the State, the 
majority of the mills being situated in the forest areas. Besides general 
sawmilling, moulding and planing are undertaken at some mills, also the 
cutting of wood-paving blocks. In the more populous centres sawmills are 
conducted in connection with yards where imported timbers are treated’ 
and joinery work is done. 

: aces concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1901 are as 
follow :— 


Items. | 1901, 1911, | 1920-21. 1926-27, 1927-28. 
i } ne 

Number of Establishments .. 345} 452) 496! 501 468 
Average Number of Em- 

ployees. aoe a 4,088 5,205, 5,645 5,393 4,784 
Average Horse- -powe er r used... 5,189} 10,280) 14,597 17,245 16,984 
Value of Land and | | \ 

Buildings * ... £317,193) 465,548) 811,830, 853,206, 954,911 
Value of Plant and | 

Machinery... £| 273,883, 526,909, 908,192, 1,053,222/ $870,982 


Salaries and Wages Paid .. £ 304, 826) 456,520; 926, 276, 1,055,687 936,368 
Value of Fuel and Power 


used ... £ 17,601) 6,503 24,405 37,535 35,569 
Value of Materials used £ 824,065) 1,309,549) 2,732,656: 3,305,113] 3,376,286 
Value of Output .... £|_-‘1,336,153| 2,057,807, 4,103,924, 5,054,463) 4,992,172 
Value of Production £ 494,487 741,755! 1,346, 863) 1,711,815! 1,580,317 
Logs Treated— : f 

Hardwood cub. ft. 17,769,000, 12-309,029 14,844,090, 14,647,405, 12,679,068 
Softwood ,, 1189, 5,442,000} 5,652,000, 7,350,300| 6,418,922 


Sawn Timber: Produced — 


Hardwood sup. ft. } 180,028 99 |200,079,000 117,781,837 111,557,114; 98,981,430 
Softwood +3 2 2 51,392,000 45,628,945) 57,078,139) 50,480,703 
* Includes rented premises. { See remarks under “* Tanneries ’ page 308, 


The native timbers treated during 1927-28 consisted of 12,581,602 cubic 
feet of hardwoods and 6,282,076 cubic feet of softwoods; the quantities 
of sawn timber produced therefrom being 97,858,784 super. feet, and 
48,716,239 super. feet, respectively. 
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q Meta, aNp Macutvery Works, ETc. 


This group is the most important of the manufacturing industries in the 
State, because it provides employment for nearly one-third of the adult 
males engaged in factories and workshops, 

The output of these works constitutes a considerable proportion of the 
total value of local manufactures, though they supply only a portion 
of the local requirements of manufactured metals and machinery. Details 
of the products are not available, but in view of their importance the 
following particulars relating to the operations in 1927-28 are shown :— 


| 


Railway | Metal 


J 
Ttoms Engineer- jee, and “Extraction | Other. | Tota 
MeNROS ing Works. /y,,, ae 5, |, Framwav “and Ore | eek ae 
[7 Pe IATIES Waikenops: Reduction, | | 
\ i 
| | 
Number of Establishments ve 207 162 41 20: 473 | 9923 
Average Number of Employees ... 7,530 ; 7,706 | 13,160 2,958 15,430 } 46,314 
\ 1 
Average Horse-power u3ed ei 9,244 | 36,062 ; 13,477 23,473 17,524 | 104,535 


Value of Land and Bulltings* £ 1,516,364 | 4,440,619 | 2,373,894 ' 600,694 | 2,917,731 8,849,502+ 
| i | 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 1,232,188 , 3:310,363 | 2,517,255 | 2,758,801 | 2,414,304 112,082,911+ 


Salaries and Wages paid 1,777,286 ; 1,993,611 | 3,455,447! 904,510 | 3,315,225 [11,446,079 


Value of Fuel and Power wed TASTT !  BS5,278 | 78,838 1,484,215 | 234,895 | 2,154,603 


Value of Materials used... £ 2,172,971 t 8,143,815 i 2,414,979 5,987,626 6,944,256 125,663,647 
1890, 4 


Value of Output .. 00... £ 4,890,444 '11,416,364 | 6,721,232 10,011,114 112,466,453 '45,505,537 
| 
Value of Production sie £& 2,645,396 | 2,937,271 | 4,227,615 


2,589,273 | 5,287,282 |17,687,337 


* Includes rented premizes. + See remarks under Tanneries, page 308, 


The number of persons employed in metal and machinery workshops 
has increased by 9,954 since 1920-21, the value of premises, plant, ete., by 
£6,814,000, and the value of production by £7,061,000. 

The expansion of these industries has been stimulated in recent yeard 
by reason of large projects undertaken in the State, eg. the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge, the City Railway, and the electrification of the suburban 
railways and the construction of water conservation works, but the year 
under review shows a decrease of nine in the number of establishments and 
of 1,124 in the number of employees, uniform with a rather general depres- 
sion im other industries. Nothwithstanding the decrease in the number 
of employees, and appreciable reductions in the values of fuel, power and 
materials used and of the total output, salaries and wages paid and the value 
added in the process of manufacture diminished only slightly. 

Various classes of engineering are undertaken at the dockyards, of which 
particulars are published in the chapter of this volume entitled “Shipping.” 


e Tron and Steel Works. 


In New South Wales there are large supplies of iron ore and of coal, both 
of excellent quality, and in close proximity to cach other and to the sea- 
board. 

Tron and steel works located at Lithgow for many vears are being trans- 
ferred to Port Kembla as a result of an arrangement described on the next 
page. Works on an extensive scale were opened at Newcastle in 1915. 
The products include iron and steel of various grades, Pipes and boilers, 
steel sleepers, rails, and such by-products as sulphate of ammonia, tar, 
benzol and solvent naphtha. At Lithgow local izon ores were used, and the 
ore treated at Newcastle is imported from South Alustralia. 
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The following table shows the production of pig-iron in New South Wales 
at intervals since 1907 :— 


From | From Other i j From From Other 
Year. New South | Australian Total. | Year. : New South ) Australian Total, 
Wales Ores. Ores, ; Wales Ores. Ores. 
i Tons. | 
1907 18,631 | oie 18,631 1923-24 60,841 306,258 367,099 


i911 | $36,354 | se 36,354 || 1924-25 | 101,293 | 358,861 460,154 
1920-21 99,790 | 266,759 | 366,549. || 1925-26 97,572 | $33,025 430,597 
1921-22 | 66,141 | 235,166 301,307 || 1926-27 | 125,126 | 343,773 468,899 


1922-23 | 75,781 | 62,333 | 138,114 || 1927-28 | 95,036 | 333,368 | 428,404 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
| 


The quantity of iron ore used in 1927-28 for the production of pig-iron 
was 625,477 tons, of which 121,225 tons were mined in New South Wales. 

The production of steel in 1921-22 amounted to 181,007 tons. In the 
following year the Newcastle works were closed for nearly nine months 
and the output declined to 70,481 tons. The quantities produced in the 
last four years were 359,941 tons, 320,693 tons, 339,463 tons and 360,212 
tons respectively. 

Factories have been established in proximity to the iron and steel works 
for the production of galvanised iron wire, wire-netting, tyres and axles, 
structural steel for bridges, and other metal products. 

Large iron and steel works are under construction at Port Kembla in 
terms of an agreement between the Government of New South Wales and 
the Hoskins Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., owners of the Lithgow Iron and Steel 
Works. The Government agreed to construct a railway from Moss Vale, 
on the main southern line, to Port Kembla within a period of three years. 
The company agreed to expend within the same period a sum of £650,000 
on the construction and equipment of iron and steel works at Port Kembla, 
and to spend an additional sum of £100,000 during the first year the line 
is open for traffic. The line is now under construction. In 1928 arrange- 
ments were made for merging the company’s business into a new organisa- 
tion, with which are associated two English engineering firms aud an 
‘Australian firm of shipowners and colliery proprietors. The purpose of 
the enterprise is the development of the iron and steel industry at Port 
Kembla. 


Metal Extraction and Ore Reduction. 

Smelting, as a distinct industry, is conducted at several centres in New 
South Wales, and there are nineteen establishments for the treatment of 
ores, one of the most important being at Port Kembla on the South Coast. 
Other metal works in this vicinity produce copper wire, copper and brass 
cable and tubes, and insulated telephone cable. 

The foliowing statement shows the operations of the smelting companies 
in connection with both local and imported ores during 1927-28 :— 


{ 


Quantities of Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc., the 


produce of-— oa 

St | : : ij | BS ad zZ 

Metals. 4 i. Se a S|) og | § : 3 

Bs | ¢ | 8g £168 |; 2 248 & 

| #2 )2, e! et) fe) Eales 

ge = | 8 Za OB gow é 

2" 5 &| s,/ 8°! & | eje2|2 

as Sees re een at a 

Silver... 02. 7,673 | 18,609 | 11,800] ... 4,370 177,471)... 174|11,327 
Copper ... tons. 108 5 | 2,425) 1¢ 19; 6,095) ... 5} one 
Tin ae 1,219 55 644}... | 85; 245) 46 | ee | ae 
Tron—pig sy, 95,036 “be .. (333,368! = ave : 
Antimony ,, » OT Pe Ur tes i <a 
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Botter Factors. 

Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food. It gives employment to 1,080 persons, and has 
an annual output valued at over £7,533,000, Butter is an important item 
“of the export trade, and 95 per cent. of local production is made in factories. 

Details concerning butter factories and their operations in various years 
since 1901 are as follows:— 


Items, | 1901: | roll. | -1920-21, | 1926-278, | 1927-285. 
| 1 
Number of Establishments | 130 | 150 126 | 117, 115 
Average Number of Em-| i i 
ployees : 909 | 968 1,022 | 1,068 1,080 
Average Horse-power setae 1,765 : 2,161 | 3,843 6,353, 7,270 
Value of Land and Build-: i : 
ings ... om £: 247,394 186,893 | 308,189 | 641,061; 621,590 
Value of Plant and! i 
Machinery er £} 172,767 i 230,485 | 395,663 672,284) 675,389 
Salaries and Wages paid £ 74,176 110,617 225,392 | 298,306; 299,315 
Value of Fuel and Power i | | 
used. ne te £ 13,924 | 23,599 61,655 © 75,325) 72,865 
Value of Materials used £) 1,260,920 3,205,863 8,017,379 | 6,133,532) 6,798,890 
Value of Output .., £i 1,535,398 3,475,890 | 8,974,967 | 7,258, 714) 7,533,622 
Value of Production £| 260,554 246,428 | 895,933 1,049,857 661,867 
Cream used for butter 1b. * N77 ,401,0002 /174,837,0002 200,525,769 208,529, 885 
Butter Produced .... Ib. 34,282,214 78,421,5124} 79,864,745 91,727,225, 96,706,842 
: * Not available. t Includes rented premises. 


t Becluaes small quantities in farm factories worked by farm employecs. 
§ Includes 4 creameries, 


The cream used during 1927-28 included interstate imports 1,607,386 lb., 
from which 800,520 lb. of butter were made. 


The annual pr oductior: of butter depends largely on seasonal conditions in 
the dairy farming districts, but the general trend has been towards an in- 
creased output, and the increase in quantity has been accompanied by 
a marked improvement in quality. About 96 per cent. of the butter made 
in factories is graded as choicest by official graders. 

The 115 butter factories mentioned in the foregoing table include four 
creameries, and four factories, in which cheese is made, as well as bitter. 
There were also 69 other establishments engaged in the treatment of dairy 
produce, viz., 43 cheese factories, 24 bacon and ham factories, and 2 fac- 
tories manufacturing condensed milk. Particulars of the operations of 
these factories for the year 1927-28 were:— 


Number of employees se fc se ve 656 
Value of land and buildings toe wee w. £252,608 
Value of plant and machinery ake Se w. £199,440 
Salaries and wages paid... aes ose w+ £159,968 
Value of output evs ee tee tes « £1,960,514 
Value of preduction ... ee 5 use w. £571,982 


In addition there was one rane in >a cheese was treated after 
manufacture. 

Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made on farms as well as in factories, 
therefore the chapter in this Year Book relating to the Dairying Industry 
should be consulted for information regarding the total production of 
these commodities. oe, 
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MEatT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 


In 1919-20 there were nine establishments, with 1,109 persons employed 
in connection with meat-preserving, but owing to depression in the meat 
trade only three establishments, employing 188 persons, were in operation 
in 1927-28. 

The following table shows the production of establishments treating 
meat by canning and chilling during the last five years:— 


Products. | 1998-24, 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28, 


i ane 


Preserving Works — 
Tinned Meat ssa Ib.! 2,712,529 | 5,143,645 | 4,988,265 | 6,673,406 | 3,919,866 
Other Products $23 £ 35,250 64,160 74,586 | 188,653 42,619 


Refrigerating Works— | 
Carcases Frozen for Export*— ; 
Cattle rs ww. No.) 5,138 | 31,825 27,792 12,499 6,451 


Sheep wee) No] 298,175 | 269,888 | 321,834 | 480,879 | 186,018 
Lambs veo wwe~SNow! 146,996 | 228,056 | 486,136 | 685,154 | 365,329 
Pigs ... ~ - No. 766 | 5,609 2,662 7,449 22,628 
Carcases Chilled— i | 
Cattle we wwe No 8,989 21,058 23,090 | 17,748 23,751 
Shee we owe Now! 86,917 | 80,508 23,502 | 41,018 76,702 
Lambs we =e NO 3,306 | 3,027 3,385 | 9,441 8,909 
Pigs... 0. oe) «=No.) 6,465 4,076 8,393 | 6,512 13,211 


t 


*Exclusive of meat for export as ship's stores, 


The output of tinned meat was formerly much larger than at the present 
time. Jt amounted to 31,576,000 lb. in 1918, and during the three years 
ended 30th June, 1920, the average annual output exceeded 20,000,000 Ib. 
Since that year prices. of stock have been high and the demand for 
preserved meat has slackened. 

The operations of the refrigerating works are affected by a number of 
factors, most important being the seasons and the condition of world 
markets. In adverse seasons, or after a succession of good seasons, the 
pastoralists sell all the animals which are in marketable condition, but on the. 
breaking of a drought stock are retained for fattening or breeding. An 
unusually severe drought broke in June, 1920, and for a time stock were 
withheld. A few months later the oversea meat markets became glutted, and 
prices fell below the cost of production, consequently operations were 
restricted. 

In 1922 a favourable oversea market for mutton and lamb and a local 
scarcity of winter fodder led to a revival in that section of the trade. 
Subsequently supplies of live stock for freezing dwindled, owing to good 
seasons and the high prices obtainable for wool. During the last two years 
a large number of lambs were frozen for export, but the number of sheep 
was less than half the number treated in 1922-23. In recent years there 
has been an increase in the chilling of beef, which, if transported in a 
Satisfactory condition, commands a better market abroad than frozen beef. 
This increase was maintained in 1927-28, but there was a sharp decline in 
the quantity of tinned meat and carcases frozen for export due to an 
unfavourable season and a small lambing. 


Biscuit Factories. 

There are in the State eleven establisliments engaged in the manufacture 
of biscuits, of which ten are within the Metropolitan area. The output of 
biscuits reached 48,000,000 Ib., with a value of £1,441,000. An export 

95379—B ; 
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trade in biscuits is maintained with the islands of the Pacific; the total 


exports in 1927-28 amounted to 2,375, 


9 97% 


470 lb. A small quantity—270,417 tb. 


—was imported from abroad. Details for 1901 and other years, including 


1927-28, are given below :— 


t 


Items. / 1902 | 1911. 1920-21. 1926-27, 1927-28, 

Number of Establishments | 8 6 10 11 JV. 
Average Number of Employ ees 845 . 1,360 1,800 | 1,887 1,837 
Average Horse-power used + 131 556 1,113} 833, 606 
Value of Land and Buildings} £i 42,253 | 94,050 164,031 227,191) 226,126 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 29,066! 86,192) 135,285 116,441) = 153,410 
Salariesand Wages paid... £ 35,165 | 70,055 221,791 269,310) 265,151 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 1,862 | 7,104! 23,614 34,548} 23,329 
Value of Materials used.. £ 126.891 332,341) 936,747 811,966, 779,663 
Value of Output .. £ 213,645) £29,108 | 1,358,266 | 1,449,984) 1,487,753 
Value of Production £ 84,892 189,653 ; 397,905 603,470; 684,761 
Materials Treated— | | 

Flour... tons 1755 12,210 14,367) 13,886 

Sugar ... tons bs * 3,024 3,558 3,670 
Articles Produced— ' i 

Biscuits : 1b.! = 22,029, 000 | /38,308,360 | 44,780,830)43, 161,976 

Cakes—Value only «. £i * | | 21,916 36,000) 36,300 


~” * Not available, 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing 


t Includes rented premises. 


Frour Mitts. 


grain is ample for 


manufacturing the four consumed in the State, and there is a considerable 


export trade. 


Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1901 are as follow :— 


] . 
Ttems. | 1901. 1911. 1920-21. 1926-27. 1927-28, 
} 

Number of Establishments 89 73 60 | 57 57 
Average Number of Employees} 889 967 1,023 1,224 1,116 
Average Horse-power used... 3,149 4,670 6,384 7,231 7,578 
Value of Land and Buildingst £; 334,037 | 357,356 | 561,688 785,694; 797,589 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 254,335 | 340,316 | 572,456 | 924,531: 910,69 
Salaries andWages paid... £77,321, -123,491 219,964 | 318,610 990,265 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 18,977 | 24,648 7,746 70, 376, 66,105 
Value of Materials used.. £ 1,215,420 | 2,211,263 | 4,951,650 | 6,127, 241i 5 5,336,674 
Value of Output .. £! 1,514,512 | 2,538,331 | 5,590,405 | 7,098, 456| 6,126,088 
Value of Production £} 280,115 302, 420 601,009 _ 900,839 723,309 
Wheat Treated... ..,. bus. 9,369,534 [12,616,111 |11,595,807 20,598, 188)}19, 133,823 

Articles Produced— \ 
Flour .. tons} 191,504 258,556 244,818 431,532; 460,368 

Bran, Pollard, "Sharps, ! 

ete. ... de seal ‘i | 112,766 100,845 179,279) 167,945 
Wheat Meal, ete. cwt. 21,840 21,863 64,215 44,727 


* Not available. 


+ Includes rented premises. 


The average annual production of flour during the last three years was 
about 422,100 tons, and the annual export—oversea and interstate—was 
approximately 170,000 tons, or 40 per cent. of the output. 

The decrease in materials used, and in the output in 1928, were due largely 
to the destruction by fire of one of the largest mills in the State, which was 
rendered inoperative for the greater part of the year. 


Scucar Mints. 


Sugar cane is cultivated in the lower valleys of the northern coastal 


rivers of New South Wales, and the cane is crushed at three large mills 
situated respectively at Harwood Island, on the Clarence River, at Broad~ 
water, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on the Tweed. 


at 
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The raw sugar manufactured in 1997-28 was valued at 532,451, and the 
molasses at £4,661. 


Items, 1901, 1911, 1920-21, 1926-27, 1u27-28, 
E hes fs 
Number of Establishments ...! 4 4 3 3] 3 
Average Number of Employees; 529 469 437 447 | 413 
Average Horse-power used ...; 2,578 3,000 1,279 2,097. | 2,120 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 12,177 52,480 106,070 132,865 133,870 
Value of Plantand Machinery £) 509,242 467,976 425,283 529,116 535,491 
Salaries and Wages paid £ 31,764 38,004 63,003 109,831 91,373 


Value of Fuel and Power used £ 4,854 8,102 8,636 15,415 12,252 
Value of Materials used £ 95,394 107,600 303,651 414,490 362,096 
Value of Output... eat £{ 197,137 206,277 476,405 | 671,004 537,112 
Value of Production ... £ 96,889 90,575 164,118 241,099 162,764 
Cane crushed... v tons.| 131,083 | 147,799 131,313 230, 254 208,612. 
Articles produced— { 

Raw Sugar... ae owt.| 296,200 345,978 302,480 532,080 466,980 

Molasses wet w= gals.| 1,072,400 796,440 649,800 | 1,371,700 | 1,196,700 


The operations of the mills increased considerably during the two years 
ended June, 1926, following an extension of the area planted with sugar 
cane. Seasonal conditions were not so favourable during 1926-27 and 
1927-28, and there was a decline in the quantity of cane crushed. The 
industry has been assisted by the provision of bounties and other measures. 
At the present time there is an embargo on the importation of foreign 
sugar, except with the permission of the Minister for Trade and Customs. 


Sugar Refinery. 

‘There is but one sugar refinery in the State. It is situated at Pyrmont, 
Sydney, and it treats both Jocal and imported raw products. During the 
year 1927-28 the quantity of raw sugar treated was 3,079,580 cwt., and it 
gave an output of 3,021,080 ewt. of the refined article, valued at £5,358,469. 

The three mills and the refinery provided employment for 1,016 persons 
during the year 1927-28. 

BREWERIES. 

In 1927-28 there were in the State eight establishments classed as breweries 
of which the three largest were within the Metropolitan boundaries. The 
number has decreased since 1911, when there were 37, but the output has 
imcreased considerably. 


Items. 1901. j 1911, | 1920-21, | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 
Number of Establishments... Al | 37 17 | 10, 
Average Number of Employees’ 1,016 | 912 | 1,122 | 1,250) 1,255 
Average Horse-power used _..,! 1,105 | 1,035 3,289 | 3,515; 3,733 


Value of Land andBuildings* £, 584,754 | 305,287» 714,155 815,030: 836,311 
Value of Plant and Machinery £: 190,710 | 281,316 ° 924,181 | 1,079,896] 1,074,881 
Salaries and Wages paid £i 119,099 120,540 | 286,684 374,296 375,434 
Value of Fuel and Power used £} 13,849 | 17,794 , 66,848 | 7 
Value of Materials used.., £, 282,128 494,219 | 1,316,561 | 1,243,306] 1,237,133 
Value of Output... ne £ 1,022,247 | 1,140,151. 2,515,224 | 8,009,909! 3,110,838 


Value of Production... ~£t 0 726,270 $28,138 : 1,131,815 | 1,693,771) 1,796,502 
Materials Treated— | : 
Malt... ae .» bshls.| 532,930 607,457 832,850 929,292 952,344 
Hops... dee ibe th., 665.345 790,866 831,656 | 897,046; 910,240 
Sugar ... . bit zone 3,927 4,421 5,477 | 5,337 5,327 


Articles produced — 
Ale, Beer, Stout 


13,973,751] |19,804,540 25,470,404 |27,372,445; 28,130,066 


gals. 


® Includes rented premises. 
Nearly all the beer consumed by New South Wales is brewed in the local 
factories. 
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Topacco FactTorRIEs. 


Eight tobaceo factories were in operation during the year 1927-28, all 
within the Metropolitan area. The industry is highly organised, all but a 
small proportion of the output being produced in five large establishinents.. 
Conditions of employment in the tobacco factories are maintained at a high 
standard. 


Most of the tobacco treated is imported from the United States of 
America. Only a small quantity is produced in New South Wales, where 
tobacco was grown on 803 acres in 1927-28, and the crop was 5,967 cwt., 
valued at £58,330. : 


The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1901 :— 


Items. 2 1901. tou. | 1920-21. | 1926-27. | 1927-28, 
i j 7 
Number of Establishments a 20 | 26 | 16 | 9! 8 
Average Number of Employees) 1,061 | 1,462| 2,394; 2,464 2,476 
Average Horse-power used _...| 151 630 | 657 9911 1,035. 


\ 
Value of Land and Buildings* £! 155,452 | 182,569 | 291,604 410,008 498,424 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 69,124 ; 92,138 226,043 335,782: 382,444 
| ; 
449,816 457,296 


Salaries and Wages paid fl 55,149 | 
Value of Fuel and Power used; 1,288 | 1,067 11,697 | 32,127, 10,597 


131,823, 356,781 


Value of Materials used £389,148 | 776,302 | 3,403,517 3,355,397 3,346,453: 


Value of Output a. £) 561,991 | 1,250,748 | 4,240,746 | 4,817,651] 4,799,033 


Value of Production .., £| 171,535 | 473,379 825,532 | 1,450,127) 1,441,983: 
aa ae —— 
Materials Treated — ! i ! | 


| 

Australian Leaf... sd.’ 883,615 | 745,405 | 876,007 | 678,476; 535,202 
: i 4 | 

Imported Leaf veg, 2,114,456 | 4,617,756 | 9,546,861 |12,612,993 12,857,499 


Articles produced— | 


Tobacco.. .. «Tb, / 2,524,231 | 3,996,471 | 6,622,540 | 9,435,084: 9,478,476 


Cigars ... 


67,128 87,518 | 146,433 96,286) 96,007 


Cigarettes... egy | 457,276 | 1,899,462 | 5,072,903 | 5,104,458) 5,192,901 


* Includes rented premises. 


Lerge quantities ef tobacco and cigarettes are exported, mainly to other 
‘Australian States. The annual consumption in New South Wales of Aus- 
tralian-made tobacco during the three years ended June, 1928, was as 
follows :—Tobacco, 5,237,022 Ib., cigars, 170,143 Ib., cigarettes, 1,899,455 Ib. 


Woottex axp TWEED MILLS. 


Although New South ‘Wales is one of the greatest wool-producing 
countries in the world only a very small proportion of the ‘woollen goods 
required in the State is manufactured locally. During the last three years 
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signs of progress were apparent and the number of factory employees 
engaged in the manufacture of woollen materials was increased from 1,617 
in 1923-24 to 2,939 in 1927-28. 

The output of local tweed increased by 150 per cent. between 1911 and 
1921, and the production of other articles increased. Then there was a 
serious decline, due to adverse trade conditions, but there has been a marked 
improvement in recent years. 

Details of employment, output, and other items, at intervals since 1901, 
are shown in the following table:— 


Items. 1901. | 1911. 1920-21. 1926-27. 1927-28, 

eee oi ! vs | a 
Number of Establishments _... 4 5 9 14 16 
Average Number of Employees} 234 738 | 1,650 2,704, 2,989 
Average Horse-power used... 255 937 2,795 5,222 6,246 


Value of Land and Buildingst £ 29,780 96,821 ) 224,474 498,402 519,618 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 26,650 122,927 | 384,662 959,608 |1,116,131 
Salaries and Wages paid £ 12,459 66,536 | 235,668 398,769 | 443,221 


Value of Fuel and Powernsed £ 1,727 4,632 23,517 49,140 58,516 
Value of Materials used £ 30,272 143,915 | 745,848 821 ,290 {1,090,384 
Value of Output bed £| 57,039 | 271,465 | 1,487,647 | 1,483,390 1,881,237 
Value of Production .., £| 25,040 | 122,918 | 668,282 | 612,960 | 732,337 


Materials Treated— 


Scoured Wool .. — Wb.| 685,240 | 1,225,470 |3,603,448 | 3,666,815 5,406,749 
Cotton es i) 7 t | ue 332,501 | 447,780 | 424,247 
Tops ... ue ies 5 +t + + 360,825 | 555,620 
ard eee eas see re t t + 393,475 | 142,462 

i 

Articles prodnced— \ 


Tweed and Cloth ... yds.| 525,020 | 1,054,845 | 2,494,417 | 2,378,555 | 2,686,341 


Flannel and Blankets £ eV 198,504 | 216,737 | 226,304 
Rugs and Shawls .. = £ * f ria 23,000 | 11,562 | 16,895 
Tops and Noils £ + t 69,672 13,838 | 348,530 
Yarn £ 


+ + 278,072 | 148,483 | 140,941 


* 3,428 yards flannel, 5,000 pairs blankets, 900 rugs. + Not available. 
$ Includes rented premises. 


A number of new woollen mills have been established, viz., at Sydney, 
Albury, and more recently at Orange. There has been considerable expendi- 
ture on plant, etc., during the last six years, but the mills have not been in 
full operation. The customs duties on imported goods were increased in 
September, 1925, and in November, 1927, with a view to assisting the local 
industries. ; 
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Hosiery and Knitting Factories. 


Marked progress has been made in the production of hosiery and knitted 
goods. In 1920-21 there were 33 establishments with 1,477 employees, the 
value of materiais and fuel used amounted to £573,128, and the output was 
valued at £872,476. In 1927-28 there were 61 establishments employing 
3,642 persons, and the value of materials and fuel was £1,066,204, and of the 
output £2,034,159. The value of the land, buildings and plant increased 
during the period from £282,539 to £1,042,909. 

The materials used in 1927-28 included yarn 980,557 lb., cotton 1,887,098 
ib., silk 103,631 Ib., and artificial silk 1,024,225 lb. The products included 
767,214 doz. pairs of socks and stockings valued at £1,010,584, and other 
woollen and cotton goods valued at £514,070 and £200,459 respectively. 


Boor anp SHoe Factors. 


Many varieties of footwear are made in the local factories. The bulk 
of the output is used in the State, and small quantities are exported, prin- 
cipally to New Guinea, Papua, and Fiji. 

Particulars of the operation of these factories since 1901 are shown in 
the following table :— 


i 
| 


Items, | 1901, | gt, 1920-21, | 1926-27. | 1997-28, 
- . oe co etn Ss 
Number of Establishments — ...| 100 ; 106 | 101! 104 104 
Average Number of Employees | 3,979 , 4,417 | 4,459 | 5,469 | 5,019 
| 1,806 | 3,68} 


Averuge Horse-power used .../ 300 855 | 1,879 
Valve of Land and Buildingst £; 166,413 | 222,983 , 371,985 
Value of Plant and Machinery £: 85,571 156,643 | 184,549 


| 
Salarics and Wages paid £; 216,869 | 367,605 | 628,541 | 896,991 | 868,645 


558,528 | 521,545 
261,264 | 239,752 


Value of Fuel and Power used £i 2,978 5,298 10,365 11,856 11,529 
Value of Materials used.. £ 398,309 |. 709,818 | 1,496,068 | 1,282,401 | 1,305,919 
Value of Output... is £) 692,253 | 1,221,748 | 2,540,222 | 2,587,199 | 2,565,004 
‘Value of Production ... £} 290,966 506,632 | 1,033,789 | 1,292,942 | 1,247,555 
t 
‘Leather Used— : i 
Sole... at ans Ib. ™ 5,189,000 | 4,822,678 | 4,952,794 | 4,461,798 
Upper ... ei ... Sq. ft. = 8,010,000 | 7,282,176 | 8,759,154 | 7,609,198 
Articles produced— : ; ! | 
Boots and Shoes + pairs 2,821,724 | 3,730,760 | 3,232,413 | 3,970,189 | 3,807,431 
Slippers, ete. .., 5, | 512,584) 439,428 609,398 | 1,128,495 | 976,503 
Uppers, X.m.1.... way | oe 71,1388 41,925 | 41,u82 32,724 
| | 
* Not available, t Includes rented premises. 


The figures are exclusive of particulars of boot repairing establishments, 
which numbered 576 in 1927-28; 1,162 persons were employed, and their 
wages amounted to £111,383. Materials to the value of £168,427 were used, 
including 800,107 lb. of sole leather, and 9,454 square feet of uppers; the 
output was value at £524,247, 


The number of factories for the manufacture of boots and shoes was 
104, of which 93 were situated within the Metropolitan area and 11 in the 
remainder of the State. 


Har anp Cap Facrortts. 


‘Chere has been consiljerable expansion in the industry organised for the 
‘manufacture of hats and caps. The Australian products have gained an 

important place in local markets and some are exported to New Zealand. 
‘In 1927-28 the employees numbered 1,908, of whom 67 per cent. were 
females. ‘ 


Pa 


< 
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There were 30 establishments listed under this classification in 1927-28, 
and 29 were situated in the Metropolitan area. Particulars of the operas 
‘tions in various years since 1901 are as follow:— 


Items, 1901. | 1911. 1920-21. 1926-27, 1927-28, 
I 
Number of Establishments 10 32 28 29 30 
Average Number of Employees! 330 1,566 1,456 1,961 1,908 
Average Horse-power used .../ 21 433 | 764 658 776 
Value of Land and Buildings* £} 14,076 108,936 | 174,315; 398,568 394,182 
Value of Plant and Machinery £, 7,034 | 60,807 | 88,817) 152,765 | 148,449 
Salaries and Wages paid £15,055 | 96,498 | 185,394) 315,305 | 307,951 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 314 4,376 | 7,574 11,339 12,040 
Value of Materials used... £, 28,662 127,494 393,372, 566,554 487,699 
Value of Output... £) 54,698 293,591 747,543) 1,099,049 | 1,059,034 
Value of Production £| 25,722 161,721 346,599] 521,156 559,295 
Hats and Caps made No.| 563,976 | 2,692,778 | 2,284,572) 3,054,180 | 2,659,432 


* Includes rented premises, 


Execrric Licht anp Power Works. 


The industries connected with the production and supply of electric light 
and power are making steady progress. The establishments include a number 
of Governmental undertakings. 

The Railway Commissioners control large works in Sydney and Newcastle. 
to supply electricity for transport and for the railway and tramway work- 
shops. A Government undertaking is maintained at Port Kembla, whence 
power is supplied for harbour works, ete., and current is transmitted to 
constructional works in the vicinity and to a number of townships along 
the South Coast and in the Southern Highlands. Another scheme is 
operated by means of power available from the waters discharged through 
the Burrinjuck Dam for irrigation purposes. The current is supplied to 
six municipalities, viz. Murrumburrah and Harden, Cootamundra, Junee, 
Gundagai, Wagga Wagga, and Young, and the work of constructing trans- 
mission lines to Yass and Canberra has been commenced. 

There are many municipal electricity works, the largest being the City 
of Sydney undertaking. Two hydro-electric schemes, viz., the Dorrigo and 
Nymboida, have been established by local governing bodies in the north- 
eastern areas. 

The development in electric light and power works since 1901 is shown 
by the details given in the following table:— 


| { 
Items. 1901. 1911. 1920-21. 1926-27, 1927-28, 

. = Sid ~™ ~ 
Number of Establishments 51 104 117, 126 134 
Average Number of Employees 245 929 1,353 2,034 2,150. 
Average Horse-power used 3,494 54,734 111,591; 271,289 329,865 
Value of Land and Buildingst £| 49,132 448,972) 1,381,092 2,319,987| 2,802,362 
Value of Plant and Machinery£} 192,842} 1,257,173) 2,531 3358] 5,546,585] 7,889,655 
Salaries and Wages paid £| 28,862 134,884 327,157 614,886 639,725 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 17,166 183,248, 590,373 1,449,208; 1,477,449 
Value of Materials used £! 21,123 69,484) 54,995 137,409 220,757 
Value of Output wie £ 87,241) 896,607| 1,697,763 4,271,646! 4,859,084 
Value of Production £) 48,952 643,875] 1,052,395 2,685,029) 3,160,878 
Coal used -. tons} * {| 259,239 510,088 856,997 916,344 
Electricity generated— i | 

Light . units} * 20,727,000 rere: a i 
Power units) * 114,610,000 288,844,906 f 798,916,739, 918,194,210 


* Not) available. 


+ Includes rented premises, 
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A notable feature of the operations in recent years is the increasing 
efficiency of the plant, as indicated by an increase of 13 per cent. as com- 
pared with the year 1911 in the number of units generated per horse-power 
of the engines used. 


Gas Works. 


‘Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric plants for purposes of illumination, power, and cooking, the 
use of gas is extending also, as will ‘be seen in the following table :— 


i Items, | ‘901. ; 19. 1920-21. 1926-27. 1927-28, 

Number of Establishments... 38 47 46 47 48 
Average Number of Employees! 650 1,053 1,642 1,459 1,458 
Average Horse-power used... va 1,394 3,125 4,493 4,55] 


Value of Land and Buildingst £| 459,060 | 564,387 | 1,066,074 837,718 843,315 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 480,533 ; 888,71] | 1,892,835) 2,504,687 2,808,466 
Salaries and Wages paid... £} 80,654 | 154,426 | 437,318 356,329] 362,209 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 18,000 57,372 112,995 170,746| 243,992 


Value of Materials used £} 123,440 | 277,861 | 829,906 | 998,184) 1,074,849 
Value of Output... os £| 583,815 | 910,972 | 2,264,644 | 2,711,630) 2,853,953 
Value of Production... £| 442,375 | 575,739 | 1,321,743 1,542,700] 1,535,112 
i 
Materials treated— | 
Coal ... a .. tons - 323,910 | 564,122 620,640) 637,646 
Shale... ee .. fons * | 55,621 27,298 | 10 30 
Oil... snd v gals. sd | : | 3,700,462. 1,899,390 1,917,732 


| 
Articles produced— 


Gas ... 1,000 cub. feet| 2,138,631 | 4,275,859 | 8,131,712 | 10,279,605,10,700,870 
Gikes uk teotoey = 176,728 | 346,380, 411,632) 428,654 
Tar. es gals] 650,000 9,861,830 | 11,845,283 12,396,984 
Ammoniacal Liquor — gals, be "3,885,000 "4,216,929 3,051,487 2,619,980 

Bulphate of Ammonia tone!) * | © | 1,061 6,161| 6,546 
: * Not available. : Includes rented premises. 


As in the case of electric light and power works, the greater efficiency 
of gas-making plant and improved methods of treatment have resulted in 
an increase in production. In 1911 the average production of gas per ton 
of coal used was 13,200 cubic feet, but it was 15,100 cubic feet in 1921-22, 
and 16,800 cubic feet in 1927-28. 

In addition to the coke and sulphate of ammonia made in gas works, 
considerable quantities are made in other establishments in which coal is 
treated. The total quantity of coke produced by all plants in 1927-28 was 
1,013,389 tons, and.of, sulphate of ammonia 10,942 tons. 
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New Invvustrtzs. 


Following the development of iron and steel works, there has been far- 
reaching expansion in the industries producing metal goods, machinery, etv. 
Factories in this group now produce various grades of iron and steel, rails, 
pipes, structural shapes, billets, tyres and axles, galvanised iron and black 
iron sheets, wire, wire-netting, wire nails, and many kinds of machinery, 
brass and copper wire and rods and bars, cable for telephones, and aluminium 
ware. A recent development is the construction of steel carriages for 
electric railways. 

Factories have been established for the manufacture of new kinds of 
products for the building and allied industries, e.g., asbestos and fibro-cement 
roofing, reinforced concrete ware, and conduits for electric wires. The 
production of cement has expanded with the increased demand fcr yse 
in concrete buildings and civil engineering projects, and steel for reinforce- 
ment is manufactured locally. The production of white lead, paints and 
varnishes, and of linseed oil has increased considerably, and many of these 
commodities formerly supplied by importation are being made in the State. 


In the clothing and textile group new industries include the weaving 
of cotton, the manufacture of calico, cotton garments, towels and 
other goods, in which Australian as well as imported cotton is used. The 
establishment of woallen mills in various country centres is a new feature 
of industrial progress, and there has been considerable advance in the 
manufacture of silk, cotton, and woollen hosiery and knitted goods. A 
factory for making sewing cotton was opened in 1924. 


The manufacture of carpets has been commenced. Large modern fac- 
tories have been established for food products, e.g., confectionery and ice 
cream, The range of commodities produced in establishments for maxing 
soap, gelatine, rubber goods and leatherware has been extended widely, and 
many kinds of musical and scientific instruments are made. The building 
of bodies for motor-cars is an industry, in which there has been rapid 
progress, and most of the requisite materials are produced in Australia. 


The manufacture of gramophone records was commenced in 1925, and in 
the following year factories were in operation for the production of music 
rolls for player-pianos and of linoleum. During 1927-28 a factory was estab- 
lished for the manufacture of cream of tartar. 


MINING INDUSTRY. 


New Soutn Wares contains extensive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1796, though under the indus- 
trial conditions prevailing at that time its importance was not fully realised. 
‘World-wide interest, however, was excited by the announcement in 1851 
that gold had ‘been discovered in New South Wales. It attracted a rapid 
flow of immigration to the country and promoted the development of its 
resources. In later years eopper, tin, and silver-lead deposits were opened 
up. 

‘With the exhaustion of the known alluvial deposits, where valuable min- 
erals were recoverable without the expenditure of much capital, the organ- 
isation of the mining industry has become to a great extent the province of 
companies and syndicates with the necessary financial resources to insta) 
machinery and to conduct operations on a large scale. Coal and silver-lead 
have proved to be the richest sources of mineral production. 


Supervision or Mixina. 


The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the’ 
‘Crown. In the mining districts Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of a Warden, determine suits relating to the right of occupation 
of land for mining and other matters in regard to mining operations. 


The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
‘which entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
Jand for mining purposes and to mine therein, and to occupy as a residence 
area land not exceeding a quarter of an acre within the boundaries of a town 
or village, or 2 acres elsewhere, A holder of a miner’s right may apply also 
for an authority to prospect on Crown lands, and, in the event of the dis- 
covery of any mineral, he may be required to apply for a lease of the land 
.or to continue prospecting operations. Another form of occupation of Crown 
Jand in connection with mining is under the right conferred by a business 
license which entitles the holder to oceupy a limited area within a gold or 
mineral field for the purpose of carrying on any business except mining. 


A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time. 
‘Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement, 
but are required to hold an additional miner’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same class. The term of a miner’s right 
or business license is not less than six months and not more than twenty 
years. It may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse- 
ment and registration. The fee for a minmer’s right is at the rate of Ss. per 
annum, and for a business license £1 per annum. 


The number of miners’ rights issued during 1928 was 8,641, and of busi- 
ness licenses 312. These figures show a marked decline in comparison with 
those for the year 1913, when 17,766 miners’ rights and 1,039 )usiness 
licenses were issued. 
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Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining 3n 
the land, and as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing drains, ete., and railways, erecting 
buildings and machinery and dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other works in connection with mining, but do 
not allow mining or the removal of minerals from the land. Except. in the 
case of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining lease varies according to the mineral sought, viz., opal, 
2 acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 


Private lands are open to mining subject to the payment of rent and 
compensation and to other conditions as prescribed, The mining wardens 
may grant to the holders of miners’ rights authority to enter private lands, 
but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not extend 
to land on which certain improvements have been effected, e¢.g., cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to two years, and during its currency the holder may apply 
for a mining lease of the land. Leases of private lands for mining purposes 
may be granted also. The maximum areas of private lands that may be 
leased are:—-Gold, 25 acres opal, 150 ft, square; coal and ghale, 640 
acres; and other minerals, 80 acres. ‘The owners of private lands, with 
the concurrence of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas under agree- 
ment to holders of miners’ rights. 


Dredging leases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands, 
including the beds of rivers, lakes, ete., and land under tidal waters. 


Land occupied for Mining. 


The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st December, 
1928, was approximately 1,533,966 acres, made up as follows. The area is 
not stated definitely, ag the area held under miners’ rights is estimated by 
the mining registrars in some cases, where the holders are not. required 
to register the areas they occupy. Included in the total is an area of 900,000 
acres for which application was made during 1928 to prospect for petroleum 
in the north-west portion of the State. 


Crown | Private Total 


Nature of Holding. Lands. Lands, 
“ 

Leases— | acres. acres. | acres. 
Mining ... ved ies ae bas oe s| 297,679 | 104,163 401,842 
Mining Purposes aie ay i ae aval 7,199 1,998 9,197 

Agreements eg oes ae te ave ewe ue 49,146 49,146, 

Authority to Enter a nos aes wie | os | 68,772 68,772 

Authority to Prospect... 00 sense nee eee 968 ee 968 

Miners’ Rights and Business Licenses ix wee: 6,550 see 6,560 

Applications for Leases—- j 
Mining ... os abe ee : 10,901 | 5,769 | 16,670 
Mining Purposes ae wae wea aes, oi 1,440 | 438 1,878 
Dredging eae ibe es de ce veel 1,453*) co 1,453 

Applications for Authority to Prospect wes oD 76,357 | ose | 76,357 

45 55 9 (Petroleum)...; 900,000 63 900,000 

Other Mining Titles... see Seb ashe Sed 1,123 : as 1,123 

Total iss ave tee ---| 1,303,680 | 230,286 | 1,533,966 


* Includes Private Lands: 


a 
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The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per acre, and of 
private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually occupied. 
The rent for dredging leases is, 2s. 6d per acre in respect of Crown. lands, 
and it is assessed by the Warden in open court in respect of private lands. 


' Royalties are payable to the Crown in respect of the minerals won, except 
in certain cases where they have been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the Crown ‘The royalty on coal and 
shale ig charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals at the 
rate of 1 per cent. of the value. 


Jn regard to mining on private lands held without reservation of minerals 
to the Crown, royalty is collected by the Department of Mines on behalf of 
the owner at the rate of 6d. per ton of coal and shale, and 1% per cent, of 
the gross value of other minerals, except gold. The Department retains one- 
sixth and one-ninth respectively of these amounts, and pays the balance to 
the owner of the mincrals. The royalty on gold is payable to the Crown in 
all cases. ; 


Royalty may be remitted under certain conditions as prescribed by the 
Mining Acts, e.g., if the gross annual output of minerals, other than coal and 
shale, won from Crown land under mining lease does not exceed £500. In 
many cases rents may be deducted from the royalties. 


The amount of royalty received during the year 1928 was £230,888, of 
which £385 was in respect of land held under permits, and the balance 
from land under lease. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROSPECTING. 


The State Legislature votes a certain sum each year to encourage pros- 
pecting for minerals and to assist miners to open up new fields. The vote 
is administered by the Prospecting Board, which consists of the Under- 
Secretary for Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief In- 
spector of Mines, an inspector, the Chicf Mining Surveyor, and a geological 
surveyor, Miners desiring a grant must satisfy the Board that the locality 
to be prospected is likely to yield the mineral sought, and that the mode of 
operation is suitable for its discovery. The amount advanced must be re- 
funded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral by means of the aid. 


The following statement shows a summary of the amounts allotted to 


prospectors for the various minerals :— ° 
Period | - - Amounts allotted to Prospectors fore : 
(years ended | me 7 ; 
Sorh June), _ Gold. ae oa Copper. | Tin. Coal. iene, | Total, 
t | \ 
| o£ £ | £€ ! £ £: £ £ 
1887-1900 | 245,791 | 13,026, 9,267, 4,684! 4,090 | 7,587 | 284,445 
1901-1905 80,636 | 5,108 | 10,136) 7,828 | 40 | 1,480 | 105,178 
1906-1910 | 38,822 | 7,986 | 20,765; 3,146/ 310; 871 | 71,900 
1911-1915} 50,209 | 7,557) 8,930) 5,870! ... 4,887) 77,412 
1316-1920! 32,976 | 4,825 | 10,057 | 3,978 90! 5,829] 57,255 
1921-1925 94,926 | 8,009 | 3709! 8,478 1,713 | 4,578 | 71,413 
1926 | 9,163 | 1,756) 1,237) 2,288 30] 1,158 | 15,627 
1927 | 7,003 | 3,428! 1,550) 3,391 625 | 1,922) 17,919 
1928 9,063 | 3,783! 179; 3,050, 400] 1,752) 18,227 


| 
Total ...| 518,589 | 54,978 | 65,839 | 42,713 | 7,298 | 29,959 
| 
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_ In each year some of the prospectors fail to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and the amounts allotted are not paid in full. The 
total amount expended to the end of 1928 in encouraging prospecting was 
£601,009. 


The Government of New South Wales has promised a bonus of £10,000 
for the production of 100,000 gallons of petroleum in the State, and has 
offered a reward for the discovery of a new mineral field, the amount being 
increased from £500 to £1,000 in 1922. An amount of £250 was paid in 
1927 for the discovery of a new opal field at Grawin. 


In 1926 the Commonwealth Government appropriated from public revenue 
the sum, of £60,000, which was increased to £160,000 in the following year, 
for the encouragement of prospecting for petroleum oil in Australia, New 
Guinea, and Papua. Another appropriation, £40,000, has been made for 
the assistance of persons engaged in prospecting for precious metals in 
Australia. 


Geophysical methods of prospecting are being tested in Australia in terms 
of an arrangement between the Government of the ‘Commonwealth and the 
Empire Marketing Board, as representing the Imperial Government. To 
defray the cost, sums amounting to £20,000 for the first year and £12,000 
for the second year have been provided in equal shares by the Commonwealth 
Government and the Marketing Board. A British geologist, with a staff of 
assistants, has been appointed to conduct experiments. In New South Wales 
certain areas have been prospected under this arrangement, and the Depart- 
ment of Mines is conducting boring operations on the more promising of 
these areas in order to test the results of the surveys. 


Prices or METALS. 


The prices of the principal metals depend on market conditions in oversea 
countries, the local demand being small, The quotations in the following 
table for silver, lead, copper, and tin are the average spot prices on the 
London Exchange. 


| 
Year. | Silver. Lead. Zine. Copper. Tin. 
t 
peroz.| perton. | perton. | per ton, per ton. 
{ { j 
| 
s, d £ os £s. 4d.) £ ad, £ 8. 


104 | 23 15 
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The outstanding feature of the movement of the prices of industrial 
metals during recent years was the rise of 83 per cent. in the price of tin 
between 1922 and 1926. The rise continued until March, 1927, when the 
price was £318 9s. 5d., then there was a rapid fall and in July, 1928, the 
price was ouly £212 11s. per ton. 

The prices of silver, lead, and zine have declined during the last four 
years, and the price of copper, which had been trending downwards, showed 
a marked improvement during 1928. ° 


Prices or Coan. 


Prices of coal depend to a great extent upon local factors. The price 
varies considerably in the three districts in which coal is mined, the northern 
coal being the dearest and the western the cheapest. The following state- 
nient shows the average value per ton at the pits’ mouths in each district 
during various years since 1901, 


District. | 1901, ; 1911. 1921, 1924 1925 1926 1927, 1928. 

| | l | 
ad's. d.|s. d.'s, dois, d.is. dil s. des. da 
Northern ve eef 8 418 0/17 7117 8117 7) 1810) 19 2/19 0 
Southern vy af 5 3 | 6 2) 16 6 | 16 2/15 11/16 5) 16 8/16 6 
‘Western we [4288 a inet 8 11 1) 12 9 | 12 oe ies 
All Districts... 04.) 7 4 6 16 4:17 4 17 7°17 6 


'7 3/1610 16 


Between 1911 and 1921 the average price of coal was increased by nearly 
130 per cent., marked increases having occurred in consequence of awards 
of tribunals appointed by the Commonwealth Government during the war 
period to regulate wages and prices in the industry. 


Statistics of Mixes, 


The statistics relating to the mining industry as published in this chapter 
are obtained from two sources: (1) the records of the Department of Mines, 
which, until the year 1921, were the only data available; and (2) returns 
for 1921 and later years colleeted from owners by the Government Statis- 
tician under the authority of the Census Act, 1901. The principal distinction 
between the data obtained from these two sources lies in the statistics of the 
netalliferous mines. The particulars recorded by the Department of Mines 
relate to metals won during each year, including in many instances those 
won from minerals brought to grass in past years, whereas the Statistician 
collects returns of the minerals actually mined during the year. 

Moreover, the statistics collected by the Department of Mines sometimes 
include particulars of ore dressing operations, and the use of the Depart- 
ment’s figures for years prior to 1921 involved duplication in regard to the 
mining and manufacturing industries. In order to obviate this difficulty, the 
mine owners were asked to supply special returns to the Government 
Statistician, showing therein information relating to mining operations only, 
and excluding all particulars regarding the treatment of ores. It is found, 
however, that it is almost impossible to give separate details regarding the 
actual operations of mining, especially when the same company undertakes 
both mining and ore-dressing, and it is under such conditions that the most 
important branch of metalliferous mining in New South Wales—viz., silver, 
lead, and zinc—is usually conducted, 

Further difficulty arises in regard to the value of the annual output of the 
metalliferous mines. The value at the mines and before treatment cannot 
be determined until the minerals have been subjected to the final process 
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for the extraction of the metallic contents, and such operations extend over 
a long period and in some cases are conducted in localities outside the State. 
In view of these difficulties the value of the production of metalliferous 
mines can ‘be calculated only approximately, and attention is directed to the 
fact that the values as stated in this Year Book are to be regarded as 
estimates. 


The statistics of mines, other than metalliferous, as recorded for years 
prior to 1926, include particulars of quarries held under mining title. In 
the compilation of the returns collected by the Government Statistician for 
the years 1926 to 1928, these have been excluded from the statistics of the 
mining industry: therefore, the figures are not strictly comparable with 
those for the earlier years. 


Lasour anp MacHrivery. 


Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. The usual labour conditions in respect of mining 
leases of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private lands 
are as follows:—For coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
for first twelve months of term granted, 2 men to 820 acres, thereafter 
4 men; for gold, 1 man to 5 «acres during the first year, and thereafter 
1 man to 2 acres; for other minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first 
year, thereafter 1 man to 10 acres. For dredging leases the prescribed 
labour is in the proportion of 7 men to 100 acres. The labour conditions 
may be suspended in cases where low prices for the products or other adverse 
circumstances affect the working of a mine. 


The extent to which the mining industry has provided employment is 
indicated in the following statement of the approximate number of men 
employed in the last eight years. The figures represent the sum of the 
average number employed at each mine in operation during the year. 


| ‘ Other Mines. 
i Stee eres fd es Bee esa | Total 
year, [and shale| | si | mploved 
ear, [and Shale | % Very | ’ Pm ' Oth Alt oth enip. oyed 
Mines: | Gold. gine [ooPeer- Tin. lane Mines, | Total. eee 
in = | eae fend OPS 
| ; 7 
1921 20,973 | 952 2,085 | 68 | 1,169 | 865 5,089 26,062 
1922 21,704 | 715) 1,782 | 52 | 751 | 866 4,116 | 25,820 
i—_A——_—| 1 
1923 28,054 | 585 | 2,405) 40 , 702 | 485 904 5,071 |* 28,125 
1924 23,212) 713 | 2,462) 56, 837 | 500 998 5,566 | 28,778 
1925 24,038 | 604 2,747 | 45 | 837 | 405 1,325 5,968 30,001 
1926 24,125 | 842 3,273 | 64 | 1,222! 453 *450 6,304 30,429 
1927 24,483 | 805 3,315 | 26 1,236 | 438 *246 6,066 } 30,549 
1928 21,743 ) 732 2,641 4 1,053 | at 4235 4,990 | 26,738 


* Excluding persons employed in quarrics held nnder mining title, included previously. 


The number employed. as stated above, includes “ fossickers,” viz., gold, 
AST; tin, 461; other, 234 in 1928. It is probable that they were not wholly 
engaged in mining, as the value of the output won by them was small. 


The number of coal miners has increased in each year until 1928, when a 
serious decrease occurred. No shale miners are included in the figures for 
the last four years, as operations in the shale mines have been suspended. 
The persons engaged in mining for gold were more numerous in 1997 than in 
any year between 1922 and 1925, but the increase occurred in the number of 
fossickers. In 1928 the number of “ fossickers ” was still high, but there was 
a general decline in all classes of metal miners. 
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Additional information regarding miners is shown in the following 
statement :-— 


- 


es Coal and Shale Mines. i Other Mines, 
l fats 
Year, | Work- iapteyese! Employees | Work- “umployees Emplovees| 
{ ing above relow | Total. |! ing | above below | Fossickers,| Total. 
| Pro- ground, ground, | ;| Pro- ground. | ground. 
[rene | prietors H 
| | | 
| ; 
1921 ! 5,385 15,588 | 20,973 | 2,353 | 2,286 450 | 5,089 
| i 
1922 | 5,841 15,863 | 21,704 } 1,629 | 1,927 560 4,116 
1923, 6,227 16,827 | 23,054 | 2188 2,525; 358] 5,07) 
earners — | 
1924 | 55 6,151 | 17,006 | 23,212 | 239 2,127 { 2,475 , 725 5,566 
1925 | 60 | 6,195 | 17,783 | 24,038 |, 297 | 2,362; 2,841) 533 5,963 
| \ \ 
1926 73 6,130 | 17,922 24,125 | 292* | 1,654*| 3,115 | 1,243 6,304* 
1927 | 69 6,203 ; 18,211 | 24,483 273* hae 3,063 1,176 6,066* 
| ee Cee | 
1928 72 5,598 | 16,073 | 21,743 i 212* | auc 2,439 1,182 4,990* 
| i 


*Pxcluding particulars of quarries held under mining title, previously included. 


Of the coal miners, 74 per cent. were employed below ground. In other 
mines the proportion was about half the total number of employees. 

The employment of boys under 14 years of age or of women and girls in 
or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employ- 
ment of youths, In 1928 the number of employees under 21 years of age in 
coal mines was 2,185, of whom 1,532 worked below ground, and 602 on the 
surface, At other mines the employees under 21 years of age numbered 17 
of whom 7 worked below ground. 

The value of the machinery used in connection with mining in New South 
Wales during the year 1928 was £7,798,545; viz., coal mines, £6,989,492; 
metalliferous mines, £791,580; and other mines, £17,523, The value in each 
of the last eight years is shown below :— 


Year, | CoalSndShsle | Metalliferous | other Miner.) Total, 
£ # >| ef £ 
1921 | 6,636,857 | 1,481,966 | * | 8,118,823 
1922 | 6,854,580 | 1,288,960 ; * 8,143,540 
1923 | 7,205,061 i 1,377,462 | 190,217 8,772,740 
1924 7,484,078 | 1,171,554 172,857 8,828,480 
1925 7,693,620 | 1,099,634 285,961 9,079,215 
1926 | 7,747,139 947,911 41,858t | 8,736,908T 
1927 8,000,373 957,673 16,0837 | 8,974,129} 
1928 | 6,989,492 791,530 17,523 | 7,798,545¢ 
* Included with metalliferous mines, + Excluding machinery in quarries held 


und2r mining title, previously included. 


The value of the machinery used in mining for the various metals during 
1928 was as follows:—Gold, £35,596; silver, lead and zinc, £537,007; tin, 
£146,628; other metals, £72,299. 
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The following statement shows separately the value of the plant used in 
actual mining operations, that is, in winning and weighing the minerals, 
hauling them to the surface, ventilating the mines, etc.; and the value of 
the conveyance plant for transporting the minerals from the surface to 
wharf or railway :— 


—* 


( 

} Coal and Shale Mines. Other Mines, 

: Total Value 
Year. | Transporting ‘ ‘Transport- | | Mining 

Mining Minerals to Other {| Mining ing Minerals] __ Other Machinery 
Operations, | Wharf or | Machinery,| Operatious. lto Whart or; Machinery. 3) 

Railway, | Railway. | 

i 
£ £ z £ £ 


| 

| 
1921 | 3,614,955 | 2,561,172 | 460, 730 924, 370 | 122,481 | 434,615 8,118,823 
1922 | 3,718,263 | 2,573,399 | 567,918 797,923 | 116,077 | 374,960 | 8,143,540 
1923 | 4,075,291 | 2,681,347 | 448,423 | 1,090,032 | 169,241 | 308,406 | 8,772,740 
1924 | 4,285,490 | 2,752,475 | 446,113 990,239 | 117,278 | 236,894 | 8,828,489 
1925 | 4,514,721 | 2,833,331 | 345,568 | 1,015,761 | 117,991 | 251,843 | 9,079,215 
1926 | 4,524,850 | 2,880,051 | 342,233 796,461*| 110,820*| 82,488*| 8,736,908* 
1927 | 4,708,423 | 2,922,499 | 374,451 801,396*| 103,942*] 68,418*, 8,974,129* 
1928 | 4,142,718 | 2,596,756 | 250,018 681,478*) 78,605*| 48,870*| 7,798,445 


* Excluding particulars of quarries held under mining title which were included previously. 


In the coal mines, the value of the machinery employed in mining 
operations during 1928 represented 59 per cent. of the total value; 87 per 
cent. was used for transporting the minerals from the surface of the mine to 
a wharf or railway station. In other mines the proportions were as follows: 
—Mining operations, 84 per cent.; transporting minerals, 10 per cent, In 
some cases mine owners have constructed railway lines for the purpose of 
connecting the mines with the State railway system or with wharves. 

Particulars of the power used for operating mining machinery during 
the last eight years are shown below :— 


Horse power of Machinery—Average used. 


Coal and Shale Mines. Other Mines. 

Year, |_ | Zeta 

al nes. 
Steam. | Hie | Other, | steam. | 216° | other, 

1921 47,321 | 16,138 113 | 12,136 1,931 593 | 78,232 

1922 49,040 | 16,725 121 8,162 1,585 412 | 76,045 

1923 51,020 | 23,049 105 | 13,232 2,482 1,154 | 91,042 

1924 55,481 | 21,348 107 | 10,218 3,384 478 | 91,016 

1925 58,666 | 23,156 978 | 13,116 5,341 1,011 | 102,268 

1926 62,691 | 23,008 511 | 13,847*| 2,632* 533*! 103,222* 

1927 58,177 | 23,931 154 | 11,460*| 2,631* 751*| 97,104* 

1928 54,322 | 27,724 129 7,692*| 3,041* 779*\ 93,687* 


* Excluding particulars of quarries held under mining title, previously included. 


Steam is the principal agency used for operating the machinery. In coal 
mines the average motive force actually used in 1928 amounted to 82,175 
horse-power, of which nearly 66 per cent. was steam and 84 per cent. elec- 
tricity. Machinery is used extensively for mining coal, and 2,210,073 
tons, or 23 per cent. of the total output, were cut by machines during 1928, 
Of 320 machines in use, 117 were operated by electricity and 203 by 
compressed air. 

In mines other than coal and shale mines, steam power represented 67 
per cent, in 1928 and electricity 26 per cent. of the power used. 


i 
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The full capacity of mining machinery in that year amounted to 160,035 

horse-power, viz., 188,204 h.p, in coal mines and 21,851 h.p. in other mines. 
The value of the fuel used during 1928 was £602,337, including 421,141 

tons of coal valued at £412,078, and electricity to the value of £169,669, 


Mixes Iv Operattoy. 

The following statement is a summary of the particulars furnished by 
mine owners in returns under the Census Act regarding the mines in opera- 
tion and the minerals mined during each year from 1921 to 1928. The 
figures are not a complete record of eitlier the income or expenditure of the 
undertakings concerned and are not intended to show their financial position 
collectively or individually :— 


: Value of 
ras } Persons : ] = 5 
Year, eg Salaries ‘ind. } Machinery, Materials | 
eg | ployed oe Buildings, i a oe Fuel | Output. 
Wages. etc. ; Plant. Used, ete. | 
No. | No. e ' ¢ | ¢ £ i ¢ 
1921 493 26,062 | 6,430,988 | 3,428,735 | 8,118,823 1,770,320 | 10,191,975 
1922 500 25,820 | 6,344,284 . 3,704,782 8,143,540 | 1,802,612 9,666,007 
1923 476 28,125 | 6,532,695 | 4,047,277 | 8,772,740 | 1,871,180 10,419,210 
1924 482 28,778 | 7,512,027 | 3,963,978 | 8,828,489 | 2,096,257 | 11,844,831 
1925 459 30,001 | 7,745,739 , 4,259,668 | 9,079,215 | 2,079,491 | 11,785,003 
1926* 427 30,429 | 7,511,862 | 4,224,676 | 8,736,908 | 2,266,410 | 12,084,083 
1927* 378 30,549 | 7,878,842 | 4,305,777 | 8,974,129 2,452,014 : 12,351,521 
1928* 357 26,733 | 6,464,788 | 4,081,725 | 7,798,445 1,718,760 . 10,435,522 
4 ( i 


* Excluding particwars (previously included) of guarrics held under mining title. 


The figures in the table include statistics of the operations of fossickers, 
who numbered 1,182 in 1928, and obtained an output valued at £54,653. The 
corresponding figures for the preceding year were 1,176 fossickers and out- 
put, £78,393, The cost of replacing tools worn out during each year and of 
repairing plant, machinery, ete., is included with the value of materials and 
fuel used, but many other costs and overhead charges are not included. 

Coal mining is the main factor of the progress of the mineral industry, as 
it supplies more than three-fourths of the output. Coal mining in New 
South ‘Wales, as in other countries, is liable to intermittency owing to vari- 
ous callses, and in xecent years the industry has been affected by reason of 
the more extensive use of oil as a substitute. Particulars of interruptions 
to work in the principal collieries over a series of years are shown in the 
chapter of this volume relating to employment. 

In 1922 coal mining was affected adversely by slackness of trade, and in 
1923 and 1926 by industrial strife. In 1924 the output was the largest yet 
recorded, and a decline in the following year was due mainly to disloca- 
tions in the shipping industry. In 1927 the quantity of coal raised was 
less than in 1924 and 1925, but the value avas greater on account of higher 
prices. In 1928 serious depression was apparent in the coal trade, due 
mainly to diminished demand for export. 

Apart from coal mining the output of the Broken Hill silver-lead fields 
is the most important. In 1921 conditions were unfavourable as prices 
of metals were low. Moreover, operations at some of the mines were sus- 
pended for the greater part of the year in consequence of the partial destrue- 
tion by fire of the smelting works in South Australia where the products 
are treated. In 1922 conditions began. to improve, and in the succeeding 
four years there was a steady increase jin the value of the output of the 
metalliferous mines. A drop in the prices of metals, which commenced 
during 1926, was the cause of a decrease in the output in 1927 and 1928. 
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Summaries relating to the coal and shale mines, and to the metalliferous 
and other mines are shown below:— 


! | ‘ 
| Value of— 
Mines | eee | Salaries = — ——— 
Year. fin Opera-| Gra ine | and Land, Machinery, | Materials 
tion, |,(neluding Wages. Buildings, | and and Jel Output, 
: promslekers).| 8 gS, | Used. ete 
{ i ’ © 


| etc. Plant. 


Coal and Shale Mines. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1921 | 148 20,973 5,703,999 | 3,222,721 | 6,636,857 | 1,469,578 | 9,036,474 
1922 148 21,704 5,570,830 3,501,841 | 6,854,580 | 1,329,722 | 8,293,135 


1923 | 146 23,054 | 5,540,252 | 3,781,512 | 7,205,061 | 1,272,125 | 8,350,878 
1924 | 149 23,212 | 6,332,475 | 3,721,600 | 7,484,078 | 1,466,870 | 9,385,988 


1925 143 24,038 | 6,234,595 | 3,979,001 | 7,693,620 | 1,329,456 | 9,121,664 
1926 | 141 24,125 | 6,058,270 | 3,999,836 | 7,747,139 | 1,496,436 | 9,096,611 
1927 135 24,483 | 6,515,487 | 4,089,139 | 8,000,373 | 1,667,034 | 9,586,693 
1928 153 21,743 | 5,317,243 | 3,883,349 | 6,981,492 | 1,221,027 | 8,113,600 
Other Mines. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1921 350 5,089 | 726,989 206,014 | 1,481,966 300,742 | 1,155,501 
1922 352 4,116 773,454 202,941 | 1,288,960 472,890 | 1,372,872 
1923 330 | 5,071 992,443 | 265,765 | 1,567,679 599,055 | 2,068,332 


1924 333 5,566 | 1,179,552 | 242,378 | 1,344,411] -629,387 | 2,458,843 
1925 316 5,963 | 1,511,144 | — 280,667 | 1,385,595 750,035 | 2,663,339 
1926* | 286 6,304 | 1,453,592 | 224,840 989,769 769,974 | 2,987,472 
1927* | 243 6,066 | 1,363,355 | 216,638 973,756 784,980 | 2,764,828 
1928* | 204 4,990 | 1,147,545 | 198,376 808,953 497,733 | 2,321,922 


*pxcluding particulars ‘ol quarries held under mining title, previonzly included, 

Of the salaries and wages paid during 1928 in coal-mining, £112,920 were 
for developmental work, and £5,204,323 for actual mining. The materials 
used in coal mines consisted of timber, £185,846, and other materials £466,450 
—including timber, £2,858, and other materials, £17,598, used for develop- 
mental work. The value of fuel used was £430,534, and of tools replaced and 
yepairs £188,197. 

In other mines the value of timber used in 1928 was £192,451, other 
materials £100,880, tools replaced and repairs to plant, ete. £32,599, fuel 
consumed £171,808. 


Mixgrats Wox—as Recorpep By DEPARTMENT or MINES. 

The particulars relating to the minerals won, as shown in the following 
pages of this chapter, have been obtained from the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines. For reasons stated on page 328, they differ from those in 
the preceding tables, and the figures relating to production include, in many 
cases, the value of the ores after treatment at the mines. From the particu- 
lars shown in the annual reports of the Department those regarding the 
output of tron made from scrap, Portland cement and lime have been 
deducted, as they are included in the statistics of factories in the preceding 
chapter of this volume. ; 

The average annual value of the minerals won in each quinquennial period 
Yrom 1901 to 1925, the annual production since 1921, and the total production 
fo the end of each period are shown below :— 


Value of Production. Valne of Production. 
Period. ! Year. ; 
. heat penne | During year. | To end of year, 
£ ee aa: £ 
To end of 1900 | pee 132,535,358 | 1921 ' 12,066,370 | 320,578,176 
1901-05 5,873,176 | 161,901,240 | 1922 | 12,958,008 | 333,536,184 
1906-10 8,330,883 | 203,555,656 i 1923 / 14,232,019 | 347,768,203 
1911-15 10,169,752 ; 254,404,418 | 1924 | 16,397,580 | 364,165,783 
1916-20 10,821,478 | 308,511,806 | 1925 | 17,459,179 | 381,624,962 
192]-25 14,622,631 | 381,624,962 | 1926 | 17,509,718 | 399,134,680 
; 1927 | 17,048,370 | 416,183,050 
| il 1928 | 14,363,569 | 430,546,619 
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VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1890 to 1928. 
Ratio Graph. 
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The numbers at the side of the yraph represent £10,000. 

The diagram is a ratio graph, and, the vertica) scale being logarithmic, the rise or fall of 
each curve represents the percentage of change. Equal distances on the scale represent the 
same percentage of change, and when the curves run parallel, they indicate an increase or 
decrease in equal proportion, irrespective of absolute numbers. Actual values are shown 
by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


The value of the minerals won rose from £12,958,008 in 1922 to £16,397,580 
in 1924, An increase if £1,000,000 occurred in 1925, but it was due mainly 
to the inclusion of the output from all quarries, whereas the figures for 
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earlier years included only the output from quarries held under mining title. 
The value in 1926 was the highest yet recorded, being slightly in excess of 
the value in the previous year. There was a decliné of £461,000 in 1927, 
which may be attributed to a fall in the prices of lead and zinc. In the 
following year, the value declined by £2,685,000 as a result of depression in 
the coal-mining industry, and a fall in the prices of the principal metal- 
liferous products, e.g., lead, zine, and tin. 

At the end of the year 1900 the value of the gold won, £48,429,000, 
exceeded that of any other mineral, but with the subsequent decline in 
gold mining and the development of the coal and silver-lead fields, coal 
advanced rapidly to the head of the list, and the value of the silver and lead 
surpassed the output of gold. At the end of 1928 the value of the coal pro- 
duction represented 41 per cent. of the total value, silver and lead 27 per 
cent., and gold 15 per cent. a By 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION—TIN, COPPER, AND IRON, 1890 to 1928. 
Ratio Graph. 
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®The value of the copper produced in 1928, viz: £3,500, was below the limit of the graph. 


The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000. 

The diagram is a ratio graph, and, the vertical scale being logarithmic, the rise or fall of 
each curve represents the percentage of change. Equal distances on the scale represent the 
same percentage of change, and whem the curves run parallel, they indicate an increase or 
decrease in equal proportion, irrespective of absolute numbers. Actual values are shown by 
means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 
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The values of the ores are estimated after assay. Many of the metals are 
associated in the same mineral matter and it is very difficult to make a 
reliable estimate of the quantity and value, especially in cases where the ores 
are exported before final treatment. 

The following statement shows the quantity and value of the various 
minerals won as estimated for the years 1927 and 1928, also the total yield 
to the end of 1928 :— 


Annual Output. i 
eat a BE ei fe nus | Total Output to 
end of 1928. 


Minerals. 1827. 1928, 


Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. ' Quantity. | Value. 
i | i 


! i | 


£ £ | £ 
Gold fe ae +02. fine 13,032 : 76,595 | 12,831 | 54,503 j14,981,177 ; 63,635,957 
Silver fo oes Sede 433 5,341 | 534 | 8,573 | 936 [45,464,805 | 6,103,274 
Silver-lead ore, etc. v tons | 290,259 | 3,487,446 | 247,847 | 2,491,153 |11;145'713 102/357/845 
Lead—Pig, ete... > ae see fee ee 326,621 | 6,4425397 


Zinc—-Spelter and concen- 


342,610,057/178,436,160 


| 

| 
tiates’ Sp) eee) ees 277,425 | 996,877 | 314,864 | 1,118,541 | 6,739,653 | 22,061,937 
Copper wk es 376 12,655 55 3,497 | 265,901 | 15,5560451 
Tin ingots andore... 1... ,, 1,030 | 287,539 | 1,020 | 231.8438 132,786 | 14,197,520 
Tron—Pig (trom local ores), 118,951 | 654,230 | 56,776 312,268 | 1,557,958 8,891,865 
Tron oxide ... ae sues Yh 5,011 : 3,116 | 4,658 | 2,660 | 72,047 77,813 
Tronstone flux ee ssa jo els : ea me aids 1 132,655 108.761. 
Chrome fron ore... ek Gig wis ; rh i a nie | 88,766 { 121,460 
Wolfram... ah Bee 5 ae oe ove ! ies ' 2,278 267,995 
Scheelite ... a yeas “gs 0 | oa ! ita Sea 1,690 j 192,375 
Platinum ae ets 226 3,200 | 354 | 4,544, 18,800 ° = 117,370 
Molybdenite . tons ae | eee \ 2 390 | 829° 212,190 
Antimony ... ee Tee Aggy Os 63 | 5,040 47 3,697 | 19,254 354,956 
Manganese ore ean ee 1,202 } 4,285 167 568 | 36,594 | 79,296 

| i 
i 


H t 
Coal... one sok ss ay {11,126,114 | 9,782,002 | 9,448,197 8,263,729 
Shale an ase Bian 85 pees poe ies ese 


\ 1,919,685 2,690,710 
Alunite 0) ID? Ss oe eat fi: we |. BS 189 208,795 
Limestone tux Ges Sein res 119,094 i 44,660 79,846 29,942 2,555,236 1,176,384 
Diamonds ... we + Carats 199 | 227 28 } 60 | 202,459 | 144,816 
Opal wee aes te wee 13,353 tee 11,000; | 1,585,762 
Clays vee ee ave toms | 2,000,942 | 417,273 | 2,152,595 | 444,445 |) | 
Building material ... a¥s-~ $5 652,937 | 281,933 | "655,519 | 284,858 | | *5,524,500 
Road materia] os aa Seu 859,488 | bee 991,310 ' 
Other ore wee ove Vee sts "117.917 : Soe 113,625 \J 
Total aoe oe ove (17,048,370 | eee 14,363,569 | oes 430,546,619 


* Exclusive of output prior to 1925 from quarries, except those held under mining titie. 


During 1928 there was increased production, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, of silver and zinc concentrates, and decreases in the quantity of 
gold, silver, lead ore, tin, iron, and coal. 


‘GoLp. 


Though gold had been found in New South Wales in earlier years, the 
history of gold-mining in the State dates from 1851, when its existence in 
payable quantities was proved by Ic. H. Hargraves, and the principal gold- 
fields were discovered. The deposits which have been mined include various 
types, e.g., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or lodes, impregnations in stratified 
deposits andi igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in auriferous ironstone. 

Many rich alluvial deposits in which gold was easily accessible were 
exploited during the twenty years 1851-1870; then it became necessary to 
introduce expensive methods of mining, and the production declined. 
During the period of general depression which followed the financial crisis 
of 1893 greater attention was paid to prospecting for minerals, and with the 
development of new processes the output of gold showed considerable im- 
provement, During recent years, however, there has been a steady decline, 
and the yield in 1928 was the lowest recorded in any year since 1851, 7 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won to the 
end of 1928:— 


Period. | Quantity. | Value. Period. | Quantity. 


il 
i 
i 


Value. 
| oz. fine. | £ | oz. fine. £ | 

1851-1900 11,399,508 |. 48,422,001 | 1925 | 19,422 82,498 

1901-1910 | 2,252,851 | 9,569,492 1926 | 19,435 82,551 

1911-1920 | 1,145,185 | 4,864,440 || 1927 | 18,032 76,595 

1921 | 51,173 217,370 || 1928 12,831 54,503 
1922 25,222 107,139 | | 
1923 18,833 79,998 |: 

"1924 18,685 79,370 || Total —...114,981,177 | 63,635,957 
| | | 


‘owards the end of the nineteenth century a system of dredging was intro- 
duced for the purpose of recovering alluvial gold from the beds of the rivers 
which drain auriferous country, and in 1900 the quantity obtained by the 
dredges was 7,924 oz. of fine gold, valued at £38,660. During the following 
decade the quantity amounted to 298,416 oz. fine, valued at £1,267,593. 
Subsequently the output of the dredges declined, the figures for the year 
1928 being 1928 oz. fine, valued at £7,550, as compared with 7,300 oz. fine, 
value £31,008, during the preceding year. Dredges are employed also for 
the recovery of stream tin; particulars are shown on page 340. 


’ Sinver, LicaD, AND ZINC. 


The production of lead and zine in New South Wales is associated closely 
with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill silver-lead deposits being the 
miain source of the output. 

The ‘Broken Hill field was discovered in 1888, and it has become one of 
the principal mining centres of the world. The lode, varying in width from 
10 feet to 400 feet, may be traced for several miles. Mining leases held 
by companies and syndicates extend along its entire length, ‘but operations 
are consined to an extent of 34 miles in the centre. Underneath an outcrop 
of manganiferous ironstone were found rich oxidised ores, consisting of 
carbonate of lead and kaolin with silver, and, below these ores, mixed 
sulphides of lead and zine with a high silver content. As the depth increased 
the proportions of silver, lead, and zine became smaller, and the gangue was 
found to consist of rhodonite which causes difficulty in the extraction of the 
metals. 

Yor some years operations were directed towards the recovery of silver 
in the ores which contained the metal in payable quantities. The other 
metals were not recovered because the current price for lead was compara- 
tively low and a method had not been devised by which the lead and zine 
in the complex sulphide ores could be separated profitably. Consequently 
huge dumps of residve and low-grade ores accumulated at the mines until 
the development of new processes for the separation of the sulphides by 
means of flotation led to their treatment. 

‘Lead and zine concentrates have been produced in large: quantities at 
Broken Hill. The former contain Jead amounting to 60 or 65 per cent., 
silver 20 to 25 oz. per ton, zine 7 to 8 per cent, and sulphur 15 per cent. 
‘The zine concentrates contain zinc, about 45 per cent., lead 6 per cent., 
silver 10 oz. per ton, and sulphur 30 per cent. The Jead concentrates are 
treated at Port Pirie in South Australia. The greater part of the zinc 
concentrates is exported to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries or to Japan, but large quantities are treated in Australia at 
Risdon, Tasmania. ia ; 
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During 1928 the output of ore from the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
1,158,461 tons, valued at £3,668,888. 

Another silver field of importance, known ag Yerranderie, is situated in 
the Burragorang Valley. The lodes are small, varying in width from mere 
threads to 8 feet, but they are exceptionally rich. The bulk of the silver is 
associated with galena, which contains up to 160 oz. per ton. Second-grade 
ores contain from 40 to 80 oz. per ton. The Yerranderie field is handi- 
capped by the high cost of haulage along a steeply-graded road to the nearest 
railway, therefore only first-grade ore is despatched from the mines, the 
lower grades being stacked for concentration or future treatment. 

Smaller silver fields are situated in various parts of the State, and 
extensive developmental work is in progress at Captain’s Flat. 

Tn assessing the quantity and value of the metals won from the silver-lead 
ores mined in New (South Wales, the Department of Mines estimates the 
total value on the basis of the metal produced within the State and the value 
of the ore, concentrates, etc., not smelted within the State, as declared by 
the several companies at the date of export from the State. The following 
table is a summary of the Department’s records of the quantity and value 
of the silver and lead produced in New South Wales from local ores, and 
the quantity and value of silver-lead and zine concentrates produced in the 
State and despatched elsewhere for treatment :— 


Silver-lead 


A ae Concentrates, | Lead-Pig, i Zi 
Period. Silver. ; openrres : Matte, ete. | Gbnesatatens 
\ ete. i 
Quantity. 
: ; OZ. tons. tons, tons. 
To 1900 | 9,572,829 | 3,020,611 14,680 138,901 
1901-1905 4,154,020 1,985,868 17,550 183,782 
1906-1910 8,310,962 1,751,751 71,485 | 1,460,138* 
1911-1915 12,460,553 1,694,834 114,375 2,093,783 
1916-1920 7,982,192 866,654 80,115 553,628 
1921-1925 | 2,960,993 1,013,376 28,466 1,449,599 
1926 | 9,342 274,513 ne 267,533 
1927 5,341 290,259 ee 277,425 
1928 | 8,573 247,847 iae | 314,864 
Total w-| 45,464,805 11,145,713 | 326,621 | 6,739,653 
Value. 
£ £ £ £ 

To 1900 1,562,501 28,924,613 274,585 157,066 
1901-1905 445,051 8,910,586 255,366 440,402 
1906-1910 | 892,414 11,561,794 996,646 3,761,223 
1911-1915 1,302,510 14,302,570 1,899,601 6,861,489 
1916-1920 | 1,426,886 12,920,076 2,358,625 2,195,599 
1921-1925 471,312 | 15,360,784 657,574 5,171,152 
1926 1,130 | 4,398,823 | = 1,859,588 
1927 534. 3,487,446 te 996,877 
1928 936 , 2,491,153 or 1,118,541 
Total ... 6,108,274 | 102,357,845 6,442,397 | 22,061,937 


* Includes 2,758 tons of spelter. 


The total value of the production, as shown above, amounted to £3,610,630 
in 1928, as compared with £4,484,857 in the preceding year. The decrease 
in value, as recorded by the Department of Mines, in the years 1926 to 
1928, was due to a fall in the prices of metals, 

‘As stated previously, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead mines 
is exported for treatment to other parts of Australia or despatched in the 
form of concentrates to oversea countries, therefore the figures shown in the 
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preceding table do not indicate fully the importance of the mines of New 
‘South Wales in respect of the production of the various metals. The 
Department of Mines has collected records from the various mining and 
smelting companies and ore-buyers with the object of ascertaining the 
actual value accruing to the Commonwealth from the silver-lead mines of 
this State, Thus particulars have been obtained regarding the quantity 
and value of the silver, lead, and zine extracted within the Commonwealth, 
and the gross metallic contents of concentrates exported oversea have been 
estimated on the basis of average assays as follows. In the case of the lead 
and zine contents, the quantities have been estimated only when payment 
was made for them. 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth . Total 
from.ores raised in New South Wales. Concentrates exported oversea, Value of 
: T a i ; Produc- 
Contents by average.assay, green 
Assessed Ores of 
| i Value. 
Lead. | Zine. Ree eat 
| is 


Agoregate 
Value. 


Silver. | Lead. | Zine. 
i 


Quantity. 


Silver. 


oz. fine. | tons, tons. £ tons. {| oz. fine. [ tons. | tons, £ £ 

1921 | 3,624,413) 47,426] 1,425 | 1,723,864) 47,127) 617,477 | 6,539' 19,272) 261,238] 1,985,102 
1922 | 6,648,825 | 97,867 | 23,724) 4,118,427 | 287,074 | 3,264,102 | 19,328 | 132,186 | 1,272,074 | 5,385,501 
1923 | 7,288,236 124,570 { 41,153 | 5,707,739 | 346,139] 4,834,718 | 40,906 | 149,319 | 1,813,287 | 7,521,026 
1924 | 5,292,978 | 120,380 | 43.579 | 6,472,812 | 261,404 | 2,963,693 | 21,613 | 114,374 | 1,292,220, 7,765,032 
1925 | 7,487,967 | 139,839 | 39,991 | 7,639,130 | 184,712 |] 1,782,193 | 30,752 | 75,435 | 1,371,183 | 8,910,313 
1926 | 7,338,477 | 142,654 | 39,277 | 6,730,689 | 251,294 | 2,871,264 | 28,242 | 96,167) 1,591,673 | 8,322,362 
1927 | 7,901,861 | 156,806 | 42,757 | 5,955,009 | 259,989 | 2,339,382 | 26,709 | 115,123 | 1,467,235 | 7,422,244 
1928 | 7,068,964 | 141,475 | 44,004 | 5,256,649 | 178,714 | 1,259,931 | 11,732 | 94,987 | 836,620| 6,093,268 


The silver-lead ores mined in New South Wales contain, in addition to 
silver, lead, and zinc, a number of other metals, e.g., cadmium, copper, gold, 
and antimony, but unless these metals are extracted within New South 
Wales they are not represented in statistics of the mineral production of the 
State; except by inclusion as zine concentrates. 

Cadmium is recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product in the treat- 
ment of zine ores mined at Broken Hill. The quantity extracted during 
1928 was 152 tons, valued at £34,437. 


CoprEr. 


The ores of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
Deposits of commercial value have been mined in the central portion of the 
State, but the industry has been handicapped severely in many places by 
the high cost of transport to market, and, as the price fluctuates considerably, 
operations have been intermittent. Large quantities of low-grade orcs 
are available, and when the market is favourable they may be treated 
profitably. 

The quantity and value of the copper won in New South Wales, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Mines, are shown below :— 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus, Ore, 

Period, Total Value. 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
} i 
: tons. H £ tons. £ £ 

1858-1900 95,501 | 5,474,309 6,101 | 92,651 5,566,960 
1901-1905 33,989 2,011,609 8,578. ; 104,533 9,116,142 
1906-1910 41,898 | 2,869,101 6,872 62,006 2,931,107 
3911-1915 36,305 | 2,169,508 9,870 | 108,226 9,277,734 
1916-1920 21,453 2,355,248 | B54 | 8,887 2,364,135 
1921-1925 3,963 | 259,996 129 1,822 261,748 
1926 BST 22,473 ss tes 22,473 
1927 186 11,290 190 1,365 12,655 
1928 55 3,497 = Sit 3,497 
Total...) 233,607 | 15,176,961 | 82,294 379,490 15,558,451 
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The marked decrease in the output of copper during recent years was 
not due to a decline in the productive capacity of the mines, but to decreases 
in price, which precluded profitable working under existing costs. In addi- 
tion to the production shown above, 1,205 tons of copper were obtained in 
1928 from the Broken Hill silver-lead ores treated in South Australia. 


TIN. 


Tin, unlike copper, is restricted jn its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals of commerce. The lodes discovered 
in New South Wales are numerous, but they are on a small scale. The 
maximum depth attained is about 360 feet. 

Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, and western divisions. The 
areas in which workable quantities are known to exist are on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha as the 
chief centres, and at Ardlethan in the southern district. Alluvial deposits 
of stream tin are exploited by means of dredging in the northern rivers. 

Tin has contributed in a very considerable degree to the total production 
of the mineral wealth of the State, although its aggregate yield, in point of 
value, is below that of coal, silver, gold, copper, and zinc. 

Particulars of the output and the value of production of tin are shown 
below :— 


Ingots. | Ore. | en 
Period. emcees ak ae ieee aoe ae a6 
Quantity, | Value. | Quantity. Value. Value. 
ie: e os | = = = os 
! ! 
; i | 
| tons, | £ | tons. £ £ 
1872-1900 67,055 5,879,803 | 18,581 908,130 6,787,933 
1901-1905 ; 4,319 557,855 | 1,994 142,977 700,832 
1906-1910 | 5,244 816,061 3,947 377,620 1,193,681 
1911-1915 | 4,268 793,550 7,262 806,815 1,600,365 
1916-1920 | 4,346 1,058,645 6,953 1,005,841 2,059,486 
1921-1925 | 3,628 805,294 2,005 204,073 1,009, 367 
1926 i 1,134 326,474 | cat I vee 326,474 
1927 | 976 =| 285,806 , jt | 1,733 287,539 
1628 1,020 | 231,843 | a | te | 231,843 
| i i - ' - ! 
Total... | 91,990 | 10,750,331 | 40,796 3,447,189 | 14,197,520 
} i y 


In 1928 forty-nine pump dredges and one bucket dredge were employed 
in recovering tin in the northern districts. The quantity of tin obtained was 
635 tons, valued at £96,121, as compared with 716 tons, valued at £143,850, 
in the previous year. The total yield by dredging since 1901 has been 27,743 
tons, valued at £3,578,632. 


Tin mining was affected adversely during 1928 by exceptionally dry 
weather. 


Troy anp Tron Ores, 


Iron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recovered 
economically; at Carcoar, where a large quantity has been produced; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,000,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron ores of low grade. 
It has been estimated that in the known deposits, excluding, Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000,000 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more eostly methods of mining. 
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Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1884, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, 
the production of pig-iron from local ores had been attempted without 
permanent success. Following a reorganisation and remodelling of the 
Eskbank Ironworks, Lithgow, the production of iron ore has been on a 
more extensive scale since 1907, although only the Cadia, Carcoar, and 
smaller deposits have been mined. 

The production of pig-iron from local ores since 1907, and the materials 
used therein, are shown in the following table. The output prior to that 
year was principally from scrap iron :— 


Principal Minerals Used. | Pig-iron. 
Year, . ~ Ss i 7" 7 
Tron Ore. | Coke. | Limestone. | Production. 1, Value. 
tons. tons. | tons, tons. £ 
1907-10 205,271 146,411 89,439 i 116,273 421,632 
1911-15 454,953 350,674 158,888 | 267,062 | 983,033 
1916-20 502,768 448,377 | 214,103 332,690 | 1,885,617 
192}-25 758,143 594,269 | 307,950 408,864 | 2,639,850 
1926 | 178,746, 157,990 72,636 | 105,201 | 578,605 
1927 : i bs i * i 118,951 654,230 
1928 | * i be * ' 56,776 312,268 
Total | | 1,405,817 | 7,475,885 
\ i I } 


* Not available for publication. 


Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are shown in the 
chapter relating to factories. 
Iron Oxide. 


Tron oxide is obtained in the Port Macquarie, Moss Vale, Newcastle, and 
Goulburn districts for use in purifying gas or as a pigment. The output 
during 1928 was 4,658 tons, valued at £2,660, and the total output to the 
end of 1928 was 72,047 tons, valued at £77,813. 


OrHER MErAts. 


Platinum.—Platinum occurs in several districts of New South Wales, bus 
platinum mining is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced to 
the end of 1928 amounted to 18,800 oz., valued at £117,370, of which 354 oz., 
valued at £4,544, were obtained during 1928. 

Chromite—Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially 
important ore of chromium. It is found usually in association with serpen- 
tine. The chromite mined in New South Wales is used as a refractory 
material. The principal deposits are in the Gundagai and Tumut districiz, 
and there are smaller quantities in the northern portion of the State. The 
quantity produced to the end of 1928 was 38,766 tons, valued at £121,460. 

Tungsten ores.—The tungsten ores, wolfram and scheelite, oceur in many 
localities in New South Wales generally in association with tinstone (cassi- 
terite) bismuth, and molybdenite. These ores are used mainly in the manu- 
facture of special steels for which the demand increased during the war 
period and declined upon the cessation of hostilities. Owing to the low 
- price offered for the products, there has been no production of scheelite 
since 1920, and no wolfram has been won since 1925. 


Molybdenum.—Supplies of molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum, 
exist in New South Wales. Its main use, however, is for the manufacture 
of molybdenum steel, and, as in the case of tungsten ores, the demand has 
become almost negligible. 
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Antimony.—This mineral may be obtained in a number of districts, the 
principal field being at Hillgrove. Owing to fiuctuations in the price of the 
metal, mining is spasmodic. The total output of antimony to the end of 
the year 1928 was 19,254 tons, valued at £354,956, of which 47 tons, valued 
at £3,697, were produced i in 1928, 


Manganese. —Manganese ores have been discoverecl in various places init 
generally in localities which lack facilities for transport. During the year 
1928 the quantity obtained was 167 tons, valued at £568. 


Bismuth—Bismuth has been obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in the South Coast division. In other dis- 
tricts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The quan- 
tity of bismuth produced in 1928 was about 7 tons, valued at £371, the 
quantity produced to the end of 1928 being 821 tons of ore, valued at 
£233,852. 


Mercury—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in 
numerous localities, but it has not been discovered in a sufficiently concen- 
trated form to enable it to be wrought profitably. No production of quick- 
silver has been recorded since 1916. 


Coan. 


The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north to Ulladulla on the south, and this seaboard of nearly 200 miles 
enhances the value of the deposits by facilitating shipment and the develop- 
ment of oversea trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to the west 
and north-west as far as Rylstone, whence the boundary line extends north- 
ward beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly direction to Port 
Stephens. The widest part of the area is between Dubbo and Newcastle, 
150 miles, and the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, where 
the uppermost seam is nearly 3,000 feet below the surface. 


From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions. They emerge 
to the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the Mlawarra district 
to the south, and at Lithgow, in the Blue Mountain region, to the west, and 
these three districts contain the important coal mining centres. 


The Upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. In the northern field they are known to contain twelve seams, six 
being worked; in the southern, seven distinct seams are known, and three 
have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western field, only 
three are of commercial value. After many unsuccessful boring operations, 
the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located under Sydney 
Harbour in 1891, and it has been worked to a depth of nearly 3,000 feet. 


The coal obtained at Neweastle is suitable for gas making and for house- 
hold use. The coal from Bulli and Lithgow is essentially steam coal. The 
southern coal produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting pur- 
poses by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden in 
a blast furnace, and it contains less asli than the western. The coal obtained 
at the ‘Sydney Harbour Colliery can be loaded into oversea steamers from 
a wharf near the pit’s mouth. 


An isolated basin of upper coal measures has been discovered at Coorabin 
in the Niverina district, 400 miles from Sydney. 


In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain de- 
posits of shale suitable for the manufacture of kerosene oil and for the 
production of gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though much less extensive, 
occur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field, 
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; The middle coal measures outerop near East Maitland, but do not appear 
jn the western field. Their occurrence in the southern field has not been’ 
proved definitely. 


The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irregular area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen. They occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, 
and extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These 
measures have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern 
portion of the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal 
of the Greta measures is contained in two seams, and is the purest and 
generally the most useful obtained in the State, being of a good quality, 
hard, and economical as regards working. The Greta seams are worked 
extensively between West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most iniportant: 
coal-mining district in Australia, and at Muswellbrook. 


State Coal Mine. 


The State Coal Mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchase 
or resume coal-bearing lands or coal mines and to open and work coal mines 
upon Crown land or upon private land containing coal reserved to the 
Crown or acquired for the purpose of a State coal mine. The coal ob- 
tained from a State mine is to be used only by the State Departments or 
undertakings. 


A State coal mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in 
September, 1916. The area of the land containing eoal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal has 
been estimated at 240,000,000 tons. The mine, which was closed in July, 
1917, was taken over by the Railway Commissioners in the early part of 
1921. The output from the mine was 253,975 tons in 1923-24; 263,538 
tons, 240,174 tons, 286,704 tons, and 390,981 tons in the succeeding years. 


Production of Coal. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales to the close of 1928, the total production being 342,610,057 
tons, valued at £178,436,160 :— j 


pect. | comand. yeti, | 9S 
tons. £ 8. d. 
To 1900 91,476,633 87,315,915 8 1 
1901-05 30,917,230 10,703,600 611 
1906-10 40, 624,698 14,240,992 7 0 
1911-15 48,831,214 17,759,946 7 3 
1916-20 44,830,757 25,847,168 jl 6 
1921-25 54,469,448 45,086,283 1667 
1926 10,885, 766 9,436,520 17: 4 
1927 11,126,114 9,782,002 17 7 
1928 9,448,197 8,263,729 17 6 
Total ...| 342,610,057 | 178,436,160 10 5 

The production of coal exceeded 10,000,000 tons in each year from 1920 


to 1927, reaching the maximum in 1924 when the production was 11,618,216 
tons. The quantity raised in 1926 was lower mainly as a result of indus- 
trial strife. In the following year there was an increase in production in 
the southern and western coalfields, but a decline in the northern district, 
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where trade conditions were unfavourable during the latter months of the 
year. The output in 1928 showed a decline in all the districts, the quantity 
being 1,677,917 tons less, and the value £1,518,273 lower than in 1997. 


The bulk of the coal is obtained from the northern eoal-fields. The 
output of each district during 1928 was:—Northern, 5,978,480 tons, valued 
at £5,684,614; Southern, 1,817,225 tons, €1,497,089; Western, 1,652,492 tons, 
£1,082,026. 


A statement regarding the average value at the pit’s mouth of the coal 
raised in each district is shown on page 328. 


The following statement shows the quantity of New South Wales coal 
consumed in Australia, including bunker coal taken by interstate vessels, 
and the oversea exports, in each year since 1919. The bunker coal loaded 
in Sydney Harbour into interstate steamers is included in the table under 
the heading “ domestic consumption,” because it has not been distinguished 
in the records from the coal taken in that port by intrastate vessels :— 


i _ a i 
| Retained for |Sent to other: Total . | Exported t: 
Year. | Domestic Australian Pee eine to Oversea ; eae Air Oe 
[POBeuMDHON States. ‘Australia. | Countries. | 


tons. tons. tons, tons, | tons. 
1919 5, 128,536 1,891,317 | 7,019,853 | 1,611,701 8,631,554 
1920 5,729,208 | 2,270,556 | 7,999,764 2,716,235 10,715,999 


1921 | 5,268,628 2,752,810 | 8,021,438 2,771,949 10,793,387 


| 
1922 | 4,943,736 : 2,841,253 7,784,989 | 2,398,144 ; 10,183,133 
1923 | 5,578,388 | 2,518,579 | 8,096,964 2,381,549 10,478,513 
1924 | 6,204,272 ; 3,096,881 | 9,301,153 2,317,063 | 11,618,216 


1925 | 6,625,161 | 3,001,823 9,626,984 | 1,769,215 | 11,396,199 


1926 | 6,347,93 2,740,570 | 9,983,509 | 1,797,257 10,885,766 


1927 | 6,786,906 | 2,651,492 | 9,438,398 | 1,687,716 11,126,114 


ae 
1928 | 6,102,644 | 2,209,981 | $312,625 | 1,135,572! 9,448,197 


Per cent. of Tctal. 


1919) 594 21°9 81°3 187 | 100 
1920 | 535 "21-2 7457 53 | 100 
ial | 488 | 955 | 748 57 | 100 
192 | 485 | atg | 76-4 | 236 | 100 
1923 | 532 241 | a73 22-7 | 100 
1924 ; 53-4 267 ! sol ! 199 | 100 
1925 58‘ 4 | S45 65 | 100 
1926 58°3 2 a5 165 100 
1927 | 61-0 933 ges | 152 100 
1998 646 23-4 |. 88-0 12-0 100 
| | 
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The domestic consumption of coal decreased during 1921 and 1922 as a 
result of restricted operations in many important manufacturing industries, 
¢.g., iron and steel works. On the other hand the export trade was brisk 
in consequence of industrial strife in Great Britain and in the United 
States. In 1923 there was a marked increase in the domestic consumption, 
and the export trade was maintained at a fairly high level. 


In 1924 and 1925 interstate exports were large but oversea trade declined 
in the latter year when shipping activities were hampered by industrial 
disputes, In 1926 there was a decrease in the interstate exports and in 
the quantity retained for local consumption, the oversea exports being 
somewhat greater than in 1925. In the following year exports declined, and 
a larger quantity remained for domestic consumption. In 1928 there was 
a marked decline in the local demand.as well as in the export trade. The 
State Government formulated proposals whereby the price of coal would 
be reduced and the demand stimulated. The plan was rejected by the 
miners, and. in the following year a Commission was appointed by the 
State and Commonwealth Governments to investigate the conditions of the 
industry, and its first sitting was held on 10th June, 1929. 


Full partieulars are not available as to the purposes for which coal is 
used locally, but statistics of factories and railways with those of the export 
trade contain information which covers all but a ginall proportion of the 
total production. ‘The following statement shows these details for the last 
six years, though they differ from those shown in other tables insofar as 
they refer to periods of twelve months ending June, and not to calendar 
years :— 


Coal Used, | 1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 
beled ences Bane Lad eat, © Sethe Pla se a ba 2 : 
In Factorles— tous, tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Fuelin Electricity Works ..., 569,764 699,472 747,310 782,409 856,997 916,344 
;, Other Factories ...| 986,952 | 1,242,548 | 1,300,513 | 1,333,387 | 1,396,090 | 1,324,477 


1,556,716 | 1,942,020 | 2,047,823 | 2,115,796 | 2,253,087 | 2,240,821 


Raw Materialin Gas Works | 571,530 593,844 611,477 605,488 620,640 637,646 
a Coke Works | 557,177 876,581 | 1,041,661 890,444 | 1,060,365 896,877 


| 1,128,757 | 1,470,425 | 1,653,138 | 1,495,932 | 1,681,008 | 1,534,523 


Total in Factories «| 2,685,473 ) 3,412,445 | 3,700,961 | 3,611,728 3,934,095 | 3,775,344 


On Railways for Locomotive Pur- 
poses ... ove one «| 1,113,438 | 1,150,256 | 1,263,176 | 1,342,280 | 1,342,034 ; 1,267,823 


Total, Factories and Railways...’ 3,798,911 | 4,562,701 | 4,964,137 4,954,008 | 5,276,129 | 5,043,167 


Exports— | 
Interstate*—Cargo +++} 2,215,241 | 2,611,239 | 2,701,800 | 2,132,173 | 2,505,174 | 2,268,048 
an Bunkert “| 297,692 383,302 404,531 405,223 410,062 300,830 
| 
| 


Total, Interstate ...| 2,512,933 | 2,994,541 | 3,108,381 | 2,537,396 | 2,915,236 | 2,568,878 


ae 


-| 1,114,090 | 1,336,483 974,704 792,144 $03,254 546,075 


Oversea—-Cargo ae 
--.| 1,300,826 | 1,147,530 953,246 882,446 899,413 841,227 


99 Bunker a 


| 
Total, Oversea ... —...| 2,414,916 | 2,484,018 | 1,927,950 | 1,674,590 | 1,702,667 | 1,387,302 


Total Exports}... ...) 4,927,849 | 5,478,554 | 5,034,281 | 4,211,986 | 4,617,903 | 3,956,180 


| 
Total, Factories, Railways| | | 1 


and Exportst ... — :.., 8,726,760 /10,041,255 | 9,998,418 | 9,165,994 !9 ,894,032| 8,999,347 
i 


* Approximate. t Excluding bunker coal shipped on interstate vessels in Sydney Harbour. 


The quantity of coal used as fuel in factories has risen by nearly 41 per 
cent. since 1922-23, with a general expansion of the secondary industries, 
the increasing requirements of the electric light and power works being an 
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important factor. The demand for coal as raw material in gasworks. has 
been steady.. The quantity used in coke works has fluctuated, and in 
1927-28 it was 61 per cent. greater than in 1922-23 though much lower than 
in 1926-27. The quantity consumed by railway locomotives did not in- 
crease in 1926-27, though the traffic in that year was unusually heavy. A 
decline in 1927-28 was due partly to the electrification of some of the railway 
services, economy in the use of coal for steam engines, and to a reduction 
in goods traffic. The export trade is dwindling by reason of a diminution 
in the demand due to such causes as the substitution of oil. 


On the average it appears that local factories absorb about 38 per cent. 
of the output, the railways approximately 18 per cent., and the export trade 
about 40 per cent. 


Or, SHALE. 


Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variety of torbanite or cannel coal, known 
locally as kerosene shale, has been found in many localities in New South 
Wales, the most important deposits being in the Capertee and Wolgan 
Valleys. 


The production of oil shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1924 amounted to 1,919,685 tons, valued at £2,690,710. There was 
no commercial production during the last four years. 


In the years 1910-1918 the Commonwealth Government paid a bounty 
on kerosene and paraffin wax made fron Australian shale, and since 1917 
has provided a bounty on crude shale oil. The last payments were made 


QO” 


during the year ended 30th June, 1925, when they amounted to £335. 


DramMonps, 


Diamonds and other gem-stones are distributed widely in New South 
‘Wales, but an extensive field has not been discovered. The finest of the New 
South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South Afriean, and 
are equal to the best Brazilian gems. 

The following table shows the output of diamonds as recorded, but it is 
probable that the actual output was much greater. The majority of the 
diamonds have been obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton 
districts, 


Period. Carats. Value. I Period. Carats. Value. 
_ I — 

| ¢ || £ 

1867-1900 | 100,103 | 55,535 1921-1925] 3,232 4,183 

1901-1905 | 54,206 | 46,434 | 1926 | 64 77 

1906-1910 | 16,651 12,374 1927 ° 199 227 

1911-1915 | 16,008 | 13,353 | 1928 28 60 
1916-1920 | 11,973 | 12,573 | 
i i 

OPAL. ; 


Precious opal occurs in two geological formations in New South Wales, 
viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in the upper cretaceous sediments. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretaceous rocks at White Cliffs 
and Lightning Ridge. Gems from the latter field are remarkable for colour, 
fire, and brilliancy. The opals from vesicles in the tertiary basalt at 
Tintenbar in the North. Coast division resemble the Mexican gems. 
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The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales to the end of 1928 :— 


Period. : Value. | Period, Value. 
OO es ae, MO aS Se Ee aah, 

£ | £ 
1390-1900 | 456,599 | = 1921-1925 51,740 
1901-1905 | 478,000 1926 11,485 
1906-1910 , 305,800 | = 1927, 13,353 
1911-1915 | (154,788 | 1928 11,000 
1916-1920 | 5,5 it 
PlesTg20 | MWayeey Total ...| 1,585,762 


_ The output of opal was greatest during the five years ended 1903, and 
one that period the annual average has declined from £115,000 to less than 
2,000. 


ALUNITE. 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile is com- 
posed mainly of alunite, of greater or less purity. Owing to the nature of the 
occurrences, it has not been possible to estimate the ore reserves of com- 
mercial value. Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but 
operations are confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the average yield being 
about 80 per cent. of alum. 

In 1926 the production of alunite was 580 tons, valued at £2,320, and 
the quantity exported since 1890 was 58,189 tons, valued at £208,795. 
There was no production during the last two years. 


OTHER MINERALS. 


Marble-—Beds of marble of great variety of colouring and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work. 

Limestone.—Immense supplies of limestone are distributed widely through- 
out the State. The commercial value of the deposits depends mainly on 
their accessibility and proximity to market. The bulk of the limestone 
is raised for the manufacture of cement in localities where coal and shale 
also are readily available. 

Fireclays—Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and excellent clays for brick-making, pottery, etc., may be 
obtained in the State. 

Magnesite-—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of 
commercial value. Large quantities have been mined at Fifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1928 was 10,669 tons, valued at £14,041. 

Diatomaceous earth occurs in several localities. The principal deposits 
are situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and Wyrallah. 

Other Mineral Deposits —-Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, gypsum, slate, and niica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica 
brick is obtainable in large quantities. 


QUARRIES. 


The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan district provides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone 
is finely grained, durable, and easily worked. In the north-western portion 
ef the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is 
obtainable. 
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Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. Granite occurs at many 
places in the State, and it has been obtained generally in places near the 
coast, whence it could be transported cheaply. 

Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and railway lines and 
for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 


The following statement shows the output of the quarries and clay, gravel 
and sand pits during the years 1927 and 1928, as recorded in returns collected 


{ 
1927. | 1928, 


Stone, etc. j aes = aes 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. ! Value. 
Building Stone—- tons. £ tons, £ 
Sandstone ... vs. vas 60,537 71,568 40,269 43,244 
Granite Ae abe ay 9,061 34,005 13.836 47,809 
Basait whe bays its 29,469 13,050 45,444 16,826 
Trachyte, ete. ae a, 2,607 | 4,932 | 805 8,220 
Limestone wee bad 2.182 | 2,587 | 22,543 14.063 
Marble oie ee seh 813 4,598 4,293 6,487 
Slate .,. Se sd as 334. 3,597 294 3,563. 
Other tls isis cil ea ‘ ce 32 24 
Macadam, Ballast, ete,— : 
Sandstone... im, a 263,268 64,192 214,073 66,627 
Granite Ss wie tis 163,608 77,706, 153,914 67,116 
Bluestone, Basalt, etc. ...! 1,602,146 540,363 1,562,780 461,936 
Quartzite ... ek os 53,995 | 19,578 124,850 46,628 
Limestone ... th tie 16,565 | 3,693 | 20,150 . 4,543 
Gravel Ye ts es 696.562 - 122,261 | 897,188 | 168,074 
Sand ... &f wh wf 806,278 54,050 | 891,459 59,362 
Shale mr tes wae 34,108. 4,557 | 122,108 19,644 
Chert... ae boy he 3,189; 875 | 2,636 | 798 
Slate ... ae — a 1,500 | 750 | 5,350 802 
Tronstone ... ino oa 6,260 | 1,280 | 5,330 1,027 
Andesite : na rr ie ise i 15,000 5,837 
Other... one os ita 23,298 : 7,290 58,579 | 14,517 
Limestone— i ' 
For Cement ... pli rts soag | 456,949 104,619 
For Burning jis © aa eee CAURIROES oe iteogs 33,308 
ForFluxs  .. 04. a. «122.108 39,457 | 26,910 : 6,345 
Shale for Cement... wah ee 85,585. 15,499 | 105,888 | 18,515 
Clays— i 
Brick da Ba 1,710,607 | 209,031 1,619,117 5 230,495 
Pottery and Earthenware ,..' 115,594. | 33,720 | 115,818 : 29,932 
Pigment «0. 317 | 526 | 129 179 
Kaolin th aa wea} 3,153 | 8,749 2.860 2,640 
Fire Clay... ae en 31,866 13,569 29,108 7.092 
Silica. ‘it sa me 14,425 8,005 | 36,449 — 11,364 
Other... i sed wi 21.621 1,879 ; 27,008 . 3,451 
Total es me 6,048,859 | £1,521,500 | 6,268,686  £1,500,082 


1 | 


INSPECTION oF MINES. 


The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the miners from 
accident and disease is conducted by salaried officers of the Department 
of Mines in terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal 
and shale mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that eyery coal mine must be 
under the control and direction of a qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must be exercised by him or by a qualified under-manager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
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as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to the presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation, the state of the roof 
and sides, and the supervision of shot-firers. 

The ‘Acts contain general rules for the working of coal mines in regard to 
such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and safeguarding of 
machinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, etc. It is provided 
that a person may not be employed in getting coal or shale in the face of 
the workings of a mine unless he has had two years experience or works in 
company with an experienced miner. Special rules are established in each 
mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees. 

A Royal Commission, appointed i in July, 1925, conducted an inquiry into 
conditions operating in the coal mines of New South Wales, with special 
reference to ventilation, the presence of gas, and the use of safety lamps. 
As a result of its recommendations the Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended with the object of minimising the risks attached to this class of 
mining, aud Courts of Coal Mines Regulations may be constituted to deter- 
mine matters relating to the safe working of the coal nines. The Governor 
may appoint a District Court judge, a stipendiary or police magistrate, or a 
mining warden to sit as a Court. During 1927 Courts were proclaimed at 
East Maitland, Newcastle, Muswellbrook, Gunnedah, Sydney, Wollongong, 
Lithgow, and Mudgee. 

The ‘Mines Rescue Act, 1925, aie provision for rescue operations in 
coal and shale mines by the establishment of rescue stations, rescue corps, 
and rescue brigades. In four districts, viz., the Western, Southern, New- 
castle, and Maitland, central rescue stations have been established, and the 
mine owners in each district are required to contribute to a fund for their 
upkeep. The rates of contribution for the year 1928 as prescribed by regula- 
tions, were as follows :—Western 1d.; Southern 0.25d.; Newcastle 0.96d.; and 
Maitland 0.264d. per ton of coal and shale raised during the preceding year. 
The amount contributed during 1928 was £22,786. 

In the mines, to which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified 
manager, exercising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if morc 
than ten persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in 
charge of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the Act, 
and the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted for certain 
mines. 

Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. 

Particulars regarding the persons killed or seriously injured in mining 
accidents during the last eight years are shown below :— 


i 1 


Accidents. Per 1,000 Employed. 
pe Coal and Shale Other Coal and Shale | Other 
Year. / Miners. | Miners. Miners. Miners. 
| ! 
i ares, i 7 ae ge. ae j 
; Killed. * Injured Killed. | ta Injured. Killed. | Injured. Killed. i Injured. 
Space 1 NT cuz, | aren egy 
1921 {| 19 | 4118 4 | 92 89 | 581 | 47 | 2-61 
1922 | 12 | 88 5 | O85 55 | BOT | 4 70 
1923 31 ! 101 6 48 1-35 439 | 62 4-94 
1924 | 27 | 80 10 53 117 3:47 i $8 | 5-22 
1925 | 27 | 1i5 10 | G5 | 1-12 : 478 | 76: 4-03 
1926 25 | 102. 20 | 60 =: 101 | 4:12 | 1:27 | 3°82 
1927 | 24 | 107 : 11 — 58 | 98 4:37 | 81 | 4:26 
1928 4 | 108): 12. 6 | 65 ; 480 ! 99 4:94 
' : Y | 
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The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown on 
page 329. They relate to the total number of persons who are subject to 
the provisions of the Mining Acts, including persons engaged in connection 
with treatment plant at the mines, and in quarries held under mining titles. 


The particulars relating to all quarries are included in the figures for the 
years 1925 to 1928 inclusive. 


In the chapter relating to Employment, particulars are given regarding 


industrial diseases in mines and the compensation provided in cases of 
accident or illness. 


35r 


POPULATION. 


Earty EXUMERATIONS. 


Tue growth of the population of New South Wales between 1788 and 
1856 is traced on page 223 of the Official Year Book for 1922, and the 
area and population at each territorial readjustment are shown on page 1 
of this issue. 

With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1911, New South Wales has occupied its present boundaries sinee 
1859, and census particulars are available at regular decennial intervals 
since 1861. These particulars furnish a connected and accurate summary 
of the development of population since that date, and a survey of the growth 
of the total population of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, i3 
shown in the following table:— 


H Increase in Population since 

| | Bes previous Census. Number of 
Year, Population, | unter of \ ae F 

! eae Numerical. | Proportional., Kong: ane 
} J 
| percent, | per cent. } 

1861+ | 350,860 | 300 172,192* | 91-00 6-08 | 1-12 
1871+ 503,981 | 144 153,121 | 43-64 3-69 | 1-62 
133i} 751,468 214 | 247,487 , 49-11 4:08 2-41 
1881+ 1,132,234 323 389,766 50-67 4-19 | 3-64 
1901+ 1,359,133 | 387 226,899 20-04 184 | 4:38 
1911+ 1,648,746 470 | 289,613 21-31 1-95 5-32 
1921+ 2,101,968 599, «453,222 27-49 2-46 6°79 
1922t 2,174.553 | 619 72,585 3:45 1:96 7:03 
1923 2,211,106: 630 | 109,138 © 519 1°86 715 
1924t 2,256,090 643 | 154,124 | 7°33 1:90 7°30 
1925t 2,300,081 | 656 | «198,113 9-42 191 7:43 
1926t 2,349,401 | 669 | «247,433 11°77 1:95 759 
1927} 2,401,884 684 | 299,916 — 14°27 2:00 7-76 
1928% 2,446,874 697 | 344,906 | 1641 198 | TOL 
* Since 1351, + Census held at end of Match or beginning of April. } 31st December. 


The annual rate of growth was 1.68 per cent. in 1923, 2.03 per cent, in 
1924, 1.95 per cent. in 1925, 2.14 per cent. in 1926, 2.23 per cent. in 1927, 
and 1.87 per cent. in 1928. 

Aboriginals are not included in the population shown above for 1861; tue 
numbers included in the totals of subsequent years are 983 in 1871; 1,643 in 
1881; 8,280 in 1891; 4,287 in 1901; 2,012 in 1911; 1,597 in 1921. The 
estimated number at 31st December, 1928, was 1,594. The population of 
the Federal Capital Territory is excluded in 1911 and subsequent years. 

From this table it is apparent that a steady growth of population pro- 
eoeded until 1891. This growth was especially marked between 1851 and 
1861, when the gold diseoveries were attracting cager fortune-hunters 
from other parts of the world, many of whom remained as settlers. After 
the gold rushes had ceased, the growth of population proceeded at a slower 
rate, but, though neither the average annual rate of increase nor the propor- 
tionate increase of that period was again attained, the actual numerical 
‘expansion in later periods has been greater. Indeed, the lull which oceurred 
in the growth of population during the sixties developed gradually into a 
period of increasingly rapid expansion after 1871, and the next twenty 
years were, from a relative point of view, a time of unexcelled development. 
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Tt is significant that this speedy development proceeded during a period 
of remarkably flourishing trade, and came to an end when the trade boom 
ended in the commercial crisis of the early nineties. 

The next twenty years were a period of little progress in the development 
of population, the reasons being the commercial and industrial stagnation 
which followed the crisis of 1893, the migratory and other losses due to the 
war in South Africa, and the heavy decline in the birth-rate which lowered 
the rate of natural increase. 

A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when 
the tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the serious effects of the war in diminishing the birth-rate, 
in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men of 
reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the losses 
ceeasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the period showed a greater 
relative expansion than either of its nrodecessors, and by far the greatest 
numerical increase on record. From 1921 to 1923 the volume of immier.z- 
tion was very restricted, and the increase in population depended mainly 
upon natural causes. Immigration increased, however, between 1924 and 
1927, but the growth of population still depends macnly upon natural 
increase. 

The estimated population at the end of the year and the mean population 

-ot New South Wales, including aboriginals, for the last eleven years were as 
follow :— 


Estimated Population at End of Year, 
Year, ‘ Po eaaon 
Males. Females. | Total. P d 

j | 

1618 985,662 977,683 { % 963,345 | 1,943, 856 
1919 1,012,959 996,764 | 2. 039,723 2,000,573 
1920 1,068,568 1,024,421 : 2:92;989 2° 068,585 
1921 1,985,275 1,044,230 2,129,505 | 2,108,369 
16922 1,108,582 1,065,971 j 2,174,553 : 2,150, 862 
1923 J,128,089 1,083,017 2,211,106 i 2,192,146 
1924 1,151,639 1, 104,451 | -2.956,090 =| 2,230,166 
1925 1,172,470 | 127,611 I 2,300,081 2,275,886 
1926 i 1,197,428 i fe 151,973 ! 2,349,401 2,321,917 
= 1927 | 1,224,347 : 1,177,037 | 2,401,884 ; 2,374,264 
1928 1,217,091 \ 1,189,783 2,446,874 : 2,426,300 


Population of Australian States. 


The following table shows the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth at the last two censuses, and at 31st December, 1928, also the 
proportion of population in each State. Aboriginals of full blood are 
excluded from account, 


i i i . ; Proportion i in 1 each State 
* Populati i valatio Estimated 
State or Territery. i Rennie ‘i i cae ee ‘ope dation, = abiihaaea pera tors 
‘ean aaah 1928.7 | 191. | 1921. 1928 
{ | | per cent. per cent-|percent. 
New South Wales...) 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 2,445,280 | 36°96 , 33°67 88°59 
Victoria ar .-| 1,315,551 | 1,531,280 | 1,760,964 | 29. 53 | 23°19 27°79 
Queensland os meat 605,815 | 755,972 916,689 | 13°60 | 13°92 14°46 
South Australia = 408,558 | 495,160 579,348 9°17 9°13 O15 
Western Australia... 282,114.11 332,732 40€,873 6°33 6-06 640 
Tasmania ne 191,211 213,780 216,563 | 4°29 3°91 3°42 
Northern Territory ee 3,310 3,567 3,982 0-08 0°07 0-06 
Federal Capital Terr, . 1,714 | 2,572 8,087 0-04 0-05 0-13 
Commonwealth ...| 4,455,005 | 5,485,734 6,336, 786 100-00 /100:00 | 100-00 
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During the inter-censal period 1911 to 1921, the population of New South 
Wales increased at an average annual rate of 2.46 per cent., which was 
faster than that of any other State of the Commonwealth. The next 
highest rate was in Queensland, 2.24 per cent.; South Australia, 1.94 per 
cent.; Western Australia, 1.66 per cent.; Victoria, 1.53 per cent.; and 
Tasmania, 1.12 per cent. The average for the whole of Australia was 
2.00 per cent. 

Growth of Population of New South Wales. 


The extent to which each source—natural increase and net immigration— 
has contributed to the growth of the population of New South Wales 
during each census period since 1861 was shown on page 226 of the Official 
Year Book for 1922. In calculating the increase from 1901 to 1921 the 
population of the Federal Capital Territory has been omitted, but the 
aboriginal inhabitants have been taken into consideration throughout. 

Natural increase, or the excess of births over deaths, has been by far the 
greater cause of growth in the population, and, as would be expected, has 
provided steadily-increasing additions. The rate of natural increase fluctu- 
ated with a falling tendency throughout the period, but a very sudden 
fall oceurred after 1890 owing to the rapid decline in the birth-rate. 
Immigration has always been a subordinate cause of growth, but has 
intermittently provided considerable additions to the population. During 
the sixty years 1891-1921 the net immigration amounted to only 500,277, 
or about two-sevenths of the total increase. Of these immigrants, approxi- 
mately 300,000, or 60 per cent., were males, and about 140,000 were assisted 
to immigrate. Immigration proceeded rapidly until 1886, when it declined 
heavily, and did not revive until the State reintroduced its policy of 
affording assistance to immigrants in 1905. Between the years 1892 and 
1964 the State actually lost more than 10,000 inhabitants by net emigration. 
The rate of increase due to net immigration, measured in relation to popula- 
tion, has been very variable, and although considerable improvement is 
evident in the past thirty ycars, the rate is still much below that of former 
years, 

It is probable that the last decennial period would have shown a yery 
considerable improvement in all respects had it not been for the unusual 
influences brought to bear by the war and the epidemic of influenza in 1919. 

The actual growth of population in New South Wales during each of the 
last eleven years was as follows:— 


Increase during Year. Increase per cent. during Year. 
aoe ee as — cm 
ecember-— | 
Natural. fiaie an on. Total. | Natural. imivigeation, Total, 
' 3 I 
| 

1913 31,860 9,997 41,857 | 1-66 | “52 2-18 
1919) | 22,143 54,235 76,378 113 | 2-76 | 3°89 
1920 33,013 20,253 53,256 | - 1-62 | 99 2-61 
1921 ! 34,609 | 1,916 33,516 | 1-65 09 | 1-74 
1922 36.036 | 9,012 45,048 | 1.69 — +43 2:12 
19238 33,061 | 3.492 26,553 | 152 | “16 1:08 
1924 32,849 | 12,135 44,934 | 143: at) 203 
1925 33,792 | 10,199 | 43,991 | 1-50) | 45 1-95 
1926 30.938 18,382 49,320 | 134 | 80 2°14 
1927 31.033 | 21,395 52.8t3 1°32 “91 2°23 
1928 32,105 | 12,884 44,990 134 53 1:87 


} 
| 


From 1917 to 1919 the return of troops caused an increasing flow >f 
arrivals, and restored a temporarily absent element of population. In 1929 
the last detachments of soldiers returned, and there was considerabla™ 
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immigration from other States. During 1921 migration returned to its 
ordinary channels, and the net immigration of the year was inconsiderable. 
The annual gain by migration has since grown rapidly though irregularly. 

After 1914 the annual number of births diminished until 1919, and the 
natural increase showed a considerable falling off, especially in 1919, when 
the epidemic of influenza caused heavy mortality. In 1920 and 1921 the 
number beth of births and deaths increased, but the increase of births was. 
the greater. The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on 
record, but proportionately was considerably below that of former years. 
A slight decline both in numbers and proportion occurred between 1923 and 
1925, while in 1926 a decrease in the number of births synchronised with an 
increase in the number of deaths and, excepting some of the war years, 
resulted in the lowest natural increase recorded for any year since 1911. 
Somewhat similar conditions operated in 1927 and 1928 with regard to 
the birth and death rates, and the natural inerease per cent. in the former 
year was even less than in 1926. a 
MicRATION. 

A very large movement of population takes place each year into and out 
of New South Wales, but is due more to the movement of tourists, business 
men, and persons following itinerant callings, than to immigation or 
emigration properly so-called. During the war period and the years imme- 
diately following there were very considerable movements of troops. 

The net immigration is the excess of arrivals in New South Wales over 
departures from the State, and is the result principally of intercourse with 
oversea countries. In recent years until 1920 the greater part of the immi- 
grants to New South Wales came from or through other Australian States; 
but, in 1921, with the virtual cessation of movement of troops, the direction 
of interstate migration changed and the number of departures to other 
States has since, except in 1927 and 1928, exceeded the number of arrivals 
therefrom. During 1928 there was an appreciable falling off in the excess of 
oversea arrivals, the total gain by migration being 12,884 as against 21,395 
in 1997. 

The interstate and oversea movement of people to and from New South 
Wales, as estimated for each of the past eleven years, is shown in the 
following table:— 


| 2 cpa ae ut bad | Peete ne South Wales. eee Departures. os 
ae Interstate. | oie Interstate oe liaebatees Other 

| . : Countries | Total. : See Countries | Total, H . | Sed 

| : Direct. | Direct. | i | z 

_ | | | 1 i { i 

1918 | 299,73 | 38,744 | 338,479 | 288,732 | 39,750 | 928,482 | 11,008 | —) 1,006 
1919 | 240,263 98,276 ° 383,539 , 235,887 | 43,417 | 279,304 | 4,376 | 49,859 
1920 | 311,068 | 72,515 383,588 | 303,222 69,108 | 363,330 7,846 | 12,407 
1921 | 284,927 | 57,190 | 342,117 | 288,084 | 52,117 | 840,201 | -)8.157) 5,078 
1922 | 277,938 | 53,326 | 331,264 | 283,432 | 38,820 | 322,252 | —)5,494 14,506 
1923 | 283,014 | 48,08¢ | 331,093 | 290,691 | 36,915 | 327,606 (-)7,677| 11,169 
1924 | 200,816 | 55,066 | 355,882 | 301,095 | 39,632 ) 343,747 (—)3,279) 15,414 
1925 | 308,241 | 55,201 | 363,442 | 311,035 | 42,208 | 353,243 (—)2,794) 12,993 
1926 | 288,354 | 62,395 350,749 | 288,793 | 43,574 | 332,367 |(-) 439] 18,821 
1927 | 244,456 | 65,485 | 309,941 | 242,541 | 46,005 | 288,546 | 1,915 | 19,480 
1923 | 231,523 | 60,786 | 292.309 | 230,883) 48,540 | 279,425 638! 12,246 


i— ‘Denotes excess of departurcs. 


courtries via cther States. 


* Including movement of 


pepulation to and from oversea 
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Oversea Migration. 


Since the middle of 1924 statistics have been collected as to the residential 
intentions of persons arriving and departing oversea in each of the Aus- 
tralian States. These distinguish between persons migrating for permanent 
settlement, Australians travelling abroad, and visitors from other countries. 
The following summary shows the numbers in the various categories in the 
years 1927 and 1928, comparing the totals for New South Wales with those 
for all Australia. Owing to the difficulty of securing accurate records at all 
coastal points the recorded totals are not the actual numbers, and a small 
addition equal to about 24 per cent. is made to the number of departures in 
order to adjust the balance :— 


| 1927, | 1928. 


Heading. | im os 
| New South Common- New South { Common-’ 
Wales, | wealth, Wales. | wealth. 
l u 
i i } 
Arrivals— | | 
| 
Immigrants... koe ees 27,437 67,073 | 21,583 48,233 
\ 
Australians returning _ 15,986 23,883 16,445 24,652 
Visitors aes ae wes 22,050 26,435 22,768 26,903 
Not stated 66 0 uses 12 27 de | 4 
Total eee vee] 65,485 117,423 60,786 | 99,792 
| | ist 
| Sr 
*Departures— 
Emigrants 6.00 weve 9,297 18,348 | 10,194 | 20,110 
Australians wuio intend to | | 
return ae e oes 14,175 23,138 15,757 | 25,215 
Visitors aie vee oes 22,533 27,009 | 22,581 | 27,219 
Not stated ... _ oes bee I4 8 | 15 
i | ans 
Total see See 46,005 68,209 48,540 72,559 


* Approximate only, includes allowance for unrecorded departures. 


Immigrants in the above table are described as persons arriving from 
oversea intending to reside permanently in Australia, and “emigrants” as 
Australian citizens departing with the intention of residing permanently 
in some other country. It is noteworthy that the particulars for New South 
Wales relate to persons arriving from oversea at New South Wales ports 
irrespective of which State is their ultimate destination. 


The majority of travellers between Australia and other countries embark 
or disembark at ports in New South Wales, and this is particularly notice- 
able in respect of visitors from abroad. 
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Nationality of Oversea Migrants. 


Since the middle of 1924, the nationality of oversea migrants hag been 
recorded, and the following table shows the numbers of each of the principal 
nationalities arriving in or departing from Australia via the ports of New 
South Wales in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 


y 


1926. 1927. 1928. 


Nationality. A z cet ae 
Arrl- | Depar- secs Arri- | Depar- panes Arri- | Depar- Pap ied 
vals. | tures. Pvals* vals. | tures. | “age | Vals. | tures | yala.* 
t ade ate i i i { a2 
| j 
British eve wee ---| 58,561 | 36,495 | 17,066 | 54,088 H 38,356 | 15,732 | 50,897 | 41,084 | 9,813 
French a Sie | 583 561 22 620) 638 | (-) 18 568 562 6 
German wae ens|! 2285 169 | 76 435 217 218 397 298 104 
Ttalian... 964 | 364 600 | 1,955 | 403 | 470 580 
Juzo Slavs 523 448 | 75 487 233 229 89 
Rnasians ase wee wl 162 129 | 33 | 142 | 68 74 92 73 
United States eee VATE | 1,160) B14) 1,743: 1,575 | 168 | 1,886 | 1,712 174 
Qther Kuropean --{ 1,874 750 | 624; 2.391 791) 1,600 ; 1,951 944 | 1,007 
\ H | 
Total, European ol 58,886 | 40,076 ) 18,810 161,861 [42,331 | 19,530 | 57,223 | 45,386 | 11,887 
Chinese we ae | 2,555 | 2,705 (+) 150) 2,664 | 2,950 Ky 205 | 2,514 | 2.482 32 
Indians eae: eae ote 479 474 i] 446 398 48 483 270 213 
Japanese eee eels wie 125 108 171 137 145 | (-) 18 156 136 2) 
Syrians ote cts a 125 24 101 140 22 | 118 97 28 69 
Other Astatic eee “7 33 17 16 } 75 225 53 | 59 55 4 
Pacific Islanders TH ses 150 147 3; 123 104 | 19 | 219 168 51 
Other Non-Duropeans ee 42 23 19 | 39 14 25 | 35 | 15 25 
s : | 
icneueteneenenl lanesinimemianned fee Poa — i Se ee 
Total, Non-European ...; 3,509 | 3,498 11 | 3,624 | 3,674 | (-) "| 3,563 | 3,154 409 
Grand Total ... —...| 62,395 | 43,574 | 18,821 | 65.485 | 46,005 | 19,480 | 60,786 | 48,540 | 12,246 


*(—) Denotes excess of departures. 


he numbers in the above table embrace migrants arriving or departing, 
visitors from oversea, and Australian residents travelling abroad. An 
adjustment for unrecorded departures has been made, as explained on the 
previous page. 


Passports. 


Under the Passports Act, 1920 (Federal), no person who is or appears 
to be more than 16 years.of age may embark at any place in the Common- 
wealth for a journey to any place beyond the Commonwealth unless he is 
the holder of a passport or other document authorising his departure, pro- 
perly endorsed for the journey, or unless he is the subject of any special or 
statutory exemption in that regard. The fee for issuing a passport is 10s., 
and it is valid for a period of five years unless specially limited to a shorter 
period. 

The statutory exeniptions extend to members of the naval or military 
forces of any British Dominion on duty, members of the crew of a departing 
vessel who were members on its arrival or are by occupation seafaring men, 
any natural ‘born British subject proceeding to New Zealand, any other 
person proceeding to New Zealand under permit, any officer of the Adminis- 
tration, or any bona fide resident or tourist with a return ticket proceeding 
to Papua or Norfolk Island, any person holding a certificate exempting him 
from the dictation test, and any aboriginal native of Asia-.or of any island 
of the East Indies or of the Indian or Pacific oceans. 
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Immigration. 


At Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and immigration to and emigration from New South Wales are 
regulated principally by statutes of the Federal Parliament, ¢.g., the Immi- 
gration Act (1901-25) and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


Any person may be refused admission to Australia who fails to write from 
dictation by an officer not less than fifty words in any prescribed European 
language; or any person who has not the prescribed certificate of health; any 
feeble-minded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
disease or defect, tuberculosis or certain other serious diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
by prostitution; any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property; any Turk of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years 
of age or over not possessed of a passport as prescribed. Should such 
persons gain admission, they may be deported. Usually persons formerly 
domiciled in the State cannot be excluded from return after temporary 
absence. For a period of five years from 2nd December, 1920, persons of 
German, Austro-German, Bulgarian or Hungarian parentage and nationality 
were excluded, but upon the expiration of that period no further restrictions 
were imposed, Ex-enemy subjects repatriated during the late war are 
required to obtain approval of their readmission. 


In the matter of excluding undesirable immigrants, New South Wales is 
protected by the Federal authority. The number of persons refused admis- 
sion to the Commcnwealth in 1927 was 88, of whom 58 were Chinese, 12 
British, 6 Arabs, 1 Maltese, 1 Indian, 2 Russians, 1 American negro, 1 
Esthonian, 1 Frenchman, 1 Latvian, 1 Pole, 1 Swiss, and 2 others. In 1928 
there were 82 persons refused admission, 14 being British, 4 Chinese, 4 
Germans, 3 Italians, 2 North Americans, 1 French, 1 Greek, 1 Papuan, 1 
Pole, and 1 Spaniard. No persons passed the dictation test during the year. 
The number of recorded departures of coloured persons from the Common- 
wealth during the year 1928 was 3,235, including 1,995 Chinese, 286 
Japanese, and 227 Hindoos, ete. The figures for 1927 were 3,831, 2,360, 434, 
and 234 respectively. The number of coloured persons admitted without 
test in 1928 was 3,807, of whom 1,709 were Chinese and 331 were Japanese; 
and in 1927, 3,256, 1,767, and 251 respectively. Of these, in 1928, 1,580 were 
admitted on the ground of former domicile, 738 as pearlers, 142 on passports, 
and 788 on other grounds. The corresponding figures for 1927 are 1,648, 
588, 143, and 907. The number of coloured persons arriving in New South 
Wales from oversea in 1926 was 1,475 and the number of departures oversea 
1,376. 


Assisted Immigration. 


In the early years of the cclony’s existence the Governors frequently 
discouraged free immigration, but in 1882 there was inaugurated a poliey of 
State-assisted immigration, which was maintained until 1885. During the 
economie depression of the next twenty years no encouragement was given to 
immigrants, and assistance to migrate was not afforded again until 1905. 
In 1911 the Federal Government assumed the function of advertising the 
resources of Australia with a view to promoting voluntary immigration 
from the United Kingdom, Europe, and the United States of America, but 
the State continued to assist desirable immigrants. Activities were prac- 
tically suspended during the war period and not revived until 1919. In 
view of the industrial position, however, assistance was at first restricted to 
nominees and domestic workers, but the Imperial Government also arranged 
to grant free passages to ex-service men and women and their dependents 
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who could produce evidence that they would be acceptable to any dominion, 
and that provision had been made for them. This scheme operated until the 
end of 1922, 

’ With the advent of more stable industrial conditions, the system of assisted 
immigration was reorganised by agreement as from 1st March, 1921, when 
the Federal Government undertook control of the entire oversea organisa- 
tion for the encouragement and selection of immigrants, and for the pro- 
vision of passages to Australia. Under this agreement the State arranged to 
indicate from time to time how many settlers it could absorb. 

A new agreement was made as from 1st May, 1923, when the Government 
of New South Wales extended the nomination system to include persons 
under 50 years of age of approved occupations for whom nominators are in 
a position to provide maintenance or employment for a period of at least one 
vear, Nominations by church or other community organisations were also 
allowed. 

Subsequently, during the currency of these agreements, a further agree- 
ment to operate for three years from 1st May, 1925, was reached, under the 
Empire Settlement (Imperial) Act, 1922, This provides that the Imperial 
and Federal Governments should grant in equal shares a subsidy for pay- 
ment of passage money of each approved migrant. The amount of subsidy 
in particular cases is shown on a later page. 

Approved migrants are immigrants nominated by relatives or friends in 
Australia and accepted ‘by the Director of Australian Migration and Settle- 
ment in London, and persons (usually rural or domestic workers) seleeted 
from among applicants for assisted passages annually by the Director. The 
latter are introduced on the responsibility of the State. The age limit for 
women applicants for assisted passages as domestic workers is 40 years. 

In certain cases immigrants reecive instruction in rural work on the 
Government Agricultural Farm at Scheyville (near Windsor), and suitable 
employment is obtained in co-operation with the State Labour Exchanges. 
Any. immigrant who settles upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer, 
within a reasonable time of his arrival, may be granted concessions in regard 
to railway fares and freight when travelling to the district in which he 
settles. These concessions may be granted also to nominated immigrants 
proceeding to the homes of their nominators, or travelling to take up farm 
work or domestic service. ? 

. Numbers of Assisted Immigrants. 

The following table shows particulars of the manner of choosing and the 
age and sex of assisted immigrants who arrived in New South Wales during 
each of the last six calendar years:— 


Adults and children | Children under 12 
! ; over 12 years of age. | years of age. ) 
Year. Selected. | Nominated. | | Grand Total, 
| Mw | PB | M. | F. 
| i t 
1923... oie 984 4,058 2,134 1,841 527 540° | 5,042 
i | : 
2924...) 1,499 4,714 | 2,575 | 2,334 660 | 644 6,213 
3925. aes 2,239 6,548 3,812 2,993 1,030 952 | 8,787 
; | 
1926 oral 1,572 11,257 | 5,082 4,539 1,633 1,575 12,829 
1927... one 1,542 8,718 3,593 ; 4,174 1,268 1,225 10,260 
yo 1628 7189 3,232 | 3,765 | 94 879 | 8,817 
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POPULATION AND ANNUAL INCREASE, 1860 TO 1928, 


Ratio Graph, 
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Norg.—(i) The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 of population, 1,000 Total Lnegca. e 
and 1,000 Natural Increase. : 2 


(fi) In 1916 there was a decrease of 8,711 in the population owing to the departure of troops, 
and the curve :fell below the limits of the graph. 


The diagram is a ratio graph, and, the vertical scale being logarithmic, the rise or fall of each curve 
represents the percentage of change. Fiqual distances on the scale represent the same percentage of change, 
and when the curves run paralicl, they indicate an increase or decrease in equal proportion, irrespecti: e¢ 
of absolute numbers. Actual numbers are shown by means of the numbere at the side of the graph. 


The following statement shows the immigration to the State since 1832, 
and the total number of assisted immigrants who arrived in New South 
Wales under various schemes, inclusive of Vietoria and Queensland before 
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their separation, After 1805 the number of immigrants nominated by resi- 
dents of the State and the number selected abroad are shown separately. 


| Immigrants assisted. 


| & Los eae . 


j Total Arrivals. 


Pericd, 2 aes _ 
Nominated. } Selected. | | 
| Males. Females. Total. 
eee SEA iene 
1832-1905 § ...! ae eis 104,106 167,866 | 211,972 
1905-1909§ ... 6,144 2,713 * * i 8,857 
1910-1914 § vee! 32,406 12,444 23,816 21,034 | 44,850 
1915-1919 § teel 4,123 1,322 2,067 3,378 { 5,445 
1920-1924** ... 23,214 4,834 13,927 12,671 26,598 
1925 ees 6,548 | 2,239 4,842 3,945 8,787 
1926 ..{ 11,257 | 1,572 6,715 | 6,114 12,829 
1927 Si 8,718 | 1,542 4,861 | 5,399; 10,260 
1928 sie 7,189 | 1,628 4,173 4,644 i 8,817 
1832-1928 eos 99,599t 28, 294f | 164, 5077 | 165, O51F : 338,415 
* Information not available. } Excluding immigrants, 1995- 1909. $1905 to 1928. 
§ To 30th June. ** 5} yearsended 3 3st December, 1924, 


There has been a revival in immigration in the past five years, and the 
number of assisted immigrants was 46,906, as compared with 44,850 in the 
quinquennium which preceded the war, but the last two years show a down- 
ward tendency. 

Since 1861 the number of assisted immigrants has been approximately 
28 per cent. of the net number of immigrants to the State, and between the 
censuses of 1911 and 1921 the net immigration was 134,692 persons, or 
approximately three times the number assisted by the Governtnent. 


Occupations of Assisted Immigrants. 


The following statement shows the distribution of assisted iminigrants in 
their respective occupational classes in each of the last five years :-— 


1924. | 1925. | 1926, 1927, | 1628. 
Classification of Occupations. 
M F M | F M. F M ¥ M r 
} j ! | 
Manufacture of— ] j 
Wood products”)... aes 71 82 7 59 t 
Metal, Engineering, &c. ...| 258 689 ie 420 ; 1 
Food, Drink, &e. ... ass 38 51 | 1 42 2 14 
Clothing, &e. ees 45 2 160 78 84 130 
Books, Printing, &e. we) 14 17} 8 19 2 7 
Other Manufactures vl 41 | 61 7 31 4 14 
Luilding Industry aaa wi 805 151 ve 142 as 
Mining Industry wi =204 624; 4. { 190; | we 
Rail and Tram Transport ais 27 56). 805 | uae 
Other Land Transport . 42 81 i Lj, 7) 51: ; 
Shipping and Wharf Labouring 31 26)... 16 | J; k. 
Ruraj Industrics.. a 2,188 | 1,554 2 | 1,325 } 1,486 1 
Domestic and Hotel Workers Sree 20 | 1,143 9 5 
‘Other trades ie wtb veel 251 | 750 188 7 7 
ependents— i ! ! | 
Over 12 years of age | 281 | 1,197 2 638 | 3,029 | 
Under 12 years of age...) 660 2 1,633 | 1,575 } 
‘Total each acx +.-| 3,235 | 2,978 42 | 3,945 '6,715 |6,114 | 4,661 {5,899 
See .: octet | 
Grand Total 6,213 12,829 10, 260 


Latterly selected immigrants have been mainly rural workers and domestic 
servants. Nominated immigrants have been distributed over many trades, 
but more especially those of the rural and mining industries, and engineer- 
ing, and the manufacture of metal. 
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Country of Origin of Assisted Immigrants. 


Nearly ali the assisted immigrants in the last six years have come 
trom the United Kingdon; the relatively small number from other countries 
is shown in the following statement :-— 


Assisted Immigrants from— 
=! } i Rods ‘i 
Year | Sher Brith j Assisted Immigrants. 
ended United Kingdom. cae Gratien | Foreign Countries. ie 
Bist Dee.| escent: eee 
“RARE (I baa race peeenrre Sami ae a 
soma Selected. eee Selected. Dee an ; Selected. Dean lSelected. | Total. 
“ ae so 2 = Same es rare ~~ 
1923 4,005 ; 984 | 8 | 45 see 4,058 984 | 5,042 
| | 
1924 4,614 | 1,499 25 | 15 1 | 4,714 | 1,499 | 6,213 
1925 | 6425! 2939) 5B; 67 w. =| 6,548 | 2,239 | 8,787 
if 
1926 | 11,089 | 1572) M48) .. 20 we = 11,257 | 1,572 | 12,820 
| : i 
1927 | 8,533 | 1542) 183 5... 2 ae 8,718 | 1,542 | 10,260 
\ 1 
1928 | 6,984] 1,628; 205 |... a3 w. | 7,289 | 1,628 | 8,817 
: i 


Adolescent Migrants. 


There are a number of private organisations which assist the immigration 
of young persons, including the Dreadnought Fund Trust, the Dr. Barnardo 
‘ETomes, the Salvation Army, and the Catholic Immigration League. 


The Dreadnought Fund wag established in 1909 by public subscription to 
defray the cost of building for the Imperial Navy a war vessel of the 
Dreadnought type. On the institution of the Australian Navy it was 
decided to use part of the funds to assist the immigration of lads from 
17 to 20 years of age, for the purpose of following rural pursuits. Up to 
20th April, 1925 (when a new agreement was made as to payment of passage 
money of all assisted immigrants), the trustees paid part of the passage 
money, and, if necessary, the Commonwealth and Imperial Governments 
advanced a sum sufficient to defray the balance of the cost of bringing 
the lads to New South Wales. The trustees assist the boys during a eourse 
of training at one of the State farms. Upon completion of the course the 
Jads are placed in employment through the agency of the State Labour 
Exchanges, and they repay in instalments any advances made. Under this 
scheme 63 boys were brought to New ‘South Wales in 1921, 687 in 1922, 
472 in 1923, 620 in 1924, 1,016 in 1925, 1,019 in 1926, 865 in 192%, and 
671 in 1928. ; 

The local organisation known as Dr. Barnardo Homes works in conjunc- 
tion with an Iinglish institution’ of that name, which arranges passages 
and pays the passage money to Australia of boys trained in their homes 
and on farms in England. The local organisation places the boys with 
farmers, where the home conditions are found to be satisfactory. A hostel 
is maintained at Ashfield, Sydney, to accommodate them until they go to 
the country. The organisation keeps constantly in touch with them, and 
banks part of their wages till they reach the age of 21 years. From 
October, 1921, when the first of these boys were landed in Sydney, to 
December, 1922, 97 Barnardo boys had arrived in New South Wales. 
During 1923 a further 123 arrived, 51 in 1924, §8 in 1925, 50 in 1926, 48 
in 1927, and 48 in 1928. The State also received 32 Barnardo girls in 
1923, 101 in 1924, 42 in 1925, 48 in 1926, 38 in 1927, and 43 in 1928. 
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During 1923 an additional scheme was inaugurated under which 251 
British farm lads, between the ages of 15 and 18 years, were received upon 
assisted passages and provided with rural employment in New South Wales, 
whilst 305 arrived in 1924, 75 in 1925, and 311 in 1928, In 1928 there 
arrived also 57 Salvation Army lads, 84 Salvation Army girl domestics, and 
25 Wembley lads. 

In 1928 the Juvenile Migrants Apprenticeship Act was passed to provide 
for the supervision and eare of the persons and property of juvenile 
-migrants until they reach the age of 21 years, and to empower the Minister 
for Labour to bind them by indenture to any trade or calling. On 17th 
March, 1926, this Act was replaced by a Juvenile Migrants Act, which 
provided for the reception of juvenile migrants between the ages of 14 
and 18 years on their signing an undertaking to remain under the control 
ef the Minister. for Labour and Industry while in New South Wales, 
until attaining the age of 18 years. The Minister is empowered by the Act 
to place such migrants for training and employment on a Government 
training farm or with any fit and proper person. Such migrants are not 
indentured, and have power to terminate their employment, provided 
notification of such termination is supplied to the Minister. 


Passage Money of Assisted Immigrants. 


Prior to the war several steamship companies conveyed immigrant pas- 
sengers from the United Kingdom at the rate of £14 per adult, and the State 
Government contributed from £4 to £8 towards the fares of assisted immi- 
grants. ‘Since the war the cost per berth has been much greater, and in 
January, 1925, was £33 per person over 12 years of age, and half that 
amount for children between the ages of 3 and 12 years. Children under 
3 years of age are carried free. Since 1st May, 1925, under the Imperial 
scheme, contributions have been made in equal proportions by the Federal 
and Imperial Governments toward the cost of assisted passages for approved 
er from the United Kingdom. Contributions are on the following 
scate :— 


Government Paid by 

Subsidy. Migrant. 

; £ s. d. £os. da 
Children over $ and under 12 years +. 1610 0 Nil. 

Juveniles over 12 and under 17 years .. 2710 0 510 0 

Juveniles over 17 and under 19 years .. 22 0 0 11 0 0 
Domestics .. 33 0 0 Nil. 


Married couples, including ‘husbands aud 

wives, widows, and widowers, if 

accompanied by one or more chil- 

dren under 19 years, each .. .. 22 0 0 11 0 0 
Other approved immigrants .. .. 1610 0 1610 0 


In the case of persons nominated for assisted passages by relatives or 
friends in the State, nominators are required to guarantee that employ- 
ment awaits nominees, or that adequate provision will be made for their 
main,‘enance. 

Contract Immigrants. 


The admission of immigrants under contract to perform manual labour 
is regulated by the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. Such contracts must 
be made by or on behalf of an Australian resident on the one part. In 
every case they are subject to Ministerial approval which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to prejudice the public welfare 
as affecting an industrial dispute or the conditions or standards prevailing 
in local industry. Except in the cases of contract immigrants who are 
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British subjects born in the United Kingdom or descended from a British 
subject there born, it must be shown that there is difficulty in obtaining 
workers of equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. The Act, 
however, does not apply to domestic servants and personal attendants 
accompanying their employers. 

The number of contract immigrants admitted to Australia during 1927 
wag 89, including 76 weavers, 4 machinists, 7 paper machinists, 38 whalers, 
2 power-loom workers, 1 aircraft worker, 1 die sinker, and 1 fur dyer. 
In 1928 there were 158 contract immigrants admitted, including 140 
textile workers, 4 mechanics, 2 whalers, 1 artificial eye maker, 1 fur cutter, 
and 1 machinist. Of these numbers 4 in 1927 and 19 in 1928 had agreed 
to work at Sydney. 


Distribution of Immigrants. 


A table published on page 91 of the Year Book for 1924 showed how 
persons born outside Australia and resident in New South Wales at the 
census of 1921 were distributed in respect of the metropolitan, urban, and 
yural localities of the State. The tendency of migrants to remain in the 
eapital city was shown by the fact that, whereas 97,344 males and 81,145 
females born outside Australia were resident in the metropolis, the num- 
bers in other parts of the State were 83,150 males and 53,091 females. The 
unequal distribution was further shown by the fact that, whereas 22.5 per 
cent. of all males and 17.5 per cent. of all females resident in the metropolis 
were born outside Australia, the corresponding proportions in rural districts 
were 11.8 per cent. of males and 8.2 per cent. of females. 

A further analysis is made in the following table relating to persons 
resident in New South Wales at the date of the census who were born 
outside Australia and had been resident therein for less than ten years. 
Distinction is made between persons resident less than five years and those 
resident between five and ten years. Train and other travellers and crews 
of ships are omitted from account :— 


\ Restdent less than 5 years. Resident alae Hs nha jess.than 
Division. Males. - Females. Males. Females. 
Number. Per cent, Number.{Per cent. | Number.|Per eent. | Number.| Per cent. 
L ; 
Metropolitan... wee} 8.843 61 | 11,727 62 | 26,037 57 =| 21,097 | 5Y 
Urban, Provincial ..,| 2,826 19 3,710 19 9,848 21 7,812 22 
Rural ... es veel 2,928} 20 | 3,527 19 | 10,058 22 6,567 19 
! n acne eee 
Fotal ... aee| 14,597 | 100 | 18,964 100 (45,943 100 | 35,476 100 


Approximately 60 per cent. of all persons in New South Wales who had 
been resident in Australia less than ten years were living in the metropolis 
at the date of the census. At the same date approximately 43 per cent. 
of the population of the State were in the metropolis. 


New Settlers’ League. 


The New Settlers’ League is a voluntary organisation with divisions 
in each of the four eastern States of the Commonwealth. It was inaugurated 
in New South Wales in March, 1921. It consists of representatives of 
churches and public bodies interested in migration and land settlement. 

Although originally operating under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Government it is now subsidised jointly by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to the extent of £1,500 per annum. 
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The objects of the league are, broadly, to stimulate interest in migration 
and to co-ordinate the efforts of the various bodies of the State in that 
direction, In addition it welecmes migrants on their arrival and assists 
them to become established by affording advice and guidance. This work 
is carried out through a head cfice im Sydney near the water front and 
about 200 country branches. These branches extend a weleome to migrants 
arriving in their district and afford them guidance. They also assist lads 
placed on farms and visit them to see whether they are content and how 
they are progressing. The social welfare of women mizrants is alsa 
promoted by the league. 

While assisted immigrants do not gencrally need the guidance of thin 
league its facilities are available for them and it endeavours to fill the 
place of nominators who are not able to be present to welcome their 
nominces. The work of placing new arrivals in employment is done by 
the Department of Labour, the league advising the Department of vacant 
positions, 


a) 


DISTRIBUTION OF Porutation, 


The population of New South Wales is distributed in a rather remarkablo 
manner. At Ist January, 1929, including shipping, the city of Sydney 
contained 110,000 persons in a small area surrounded by an extensive group 
‘of suburbs with 1,107,710 inhabitants, making a total of 1,217,710 dwellers 
in the metropolis. Outside the boundaries of the metropolis in what is 
termed the extra metropolitan area there are two municipalities and three 
shires, containing in all 53,130 inhabitants. Then scattered throughout the 
State are 132 municipalities, with a total population of 517,900; of these, 
11 municipalities in the County of Cumberland, contained 48,380 persons, 
and 14, including the large mining centres of Newcastle, Broken Hiil, 
Lithgow, and Wollongong, contained 150,560 inhabitants, leaving 318,960 
in 107 of the larger raral towns incorporated as municipalities. Distributed 
over the remainder of the State—99 per cent. of its area—are 658,028 
persons; of whom a small number live in the unincorporated towns, and 
‘only 14,813 in the unincorporated portion of the Western Division, which 
covers 40.5 per cent. of the area of the State. 

The distribution of population at 1st January, 1929, together with the 
proportion in each division and the average population per square mile, are 
shown in the following table:— 


| Population at 1st January, 1929, 


| 
Area ! + * eee es 
i: * cluding sh d aboriginals, 
Divisicn. | Aaeinaing. | inciuding shipping and a) Originais, : 
| Lakes). | Total. Proportion in each Division. 
7 
| ag. miles percent. | per sq. mile. 
Syduey ... au ay es vot 5; 110,000 - 45 | 22,000-0 
Suburbs of Sydney 2. as 228 | 1,107,710 | 453 | 4,858-4 
Metropolis ... et 233 1,217,710 | 49°8 5,226°2 
Extra Metropolitan Municipalities and ; — 
Shires oa aes ay, ast 451 53,130 21 117°8 
Metropolitan Area as defined in Local! - - 

Government Act x ve! 684 | 1,270,840 519 1,858°0 
Country Municipalities o% vel 2,292 | 517,900 | 21°2 226-4 
Country Shires 308 ag «| 181,1914; 643,210 | 26°3 35 
Western Division (Part uninccr- | 

porated)... - 125,260) 14,813 | 0°6 O1 
Lord Howe Island 5 1 | 0-0 - 22°2 

Total, New South Wales ., 309,4327| 2,446,874 | 100-0 791 


F Excludes Federal Territory, 940 sq. miles, 
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The vopulation of the metropolitan area as defined in the Local Govern- 
ment Act represents one-half of the total population; one-fifth of the people 
reside in the country municipalities, and less than one-third in the remain-_ 
ing rural districts. 

The density of population diminishes rapidly from city, suburban, country 
urban to rural districts. The average density of population in New South 
Wales is greater than that of any other State of the Commowealth except 
Victoria and Tasmania. 

The low average in New South Wales—Vv.91 per square mile—is due 
largely to the inclusion of the extensive and practically unpeopled Western 
Division, much of which must remain sparsely settled until means are 
found to overcome its natural disability of a low average rainfall. The: 
average density of population in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the 
State is 13.2 persons per square mile. 


Municipal and Shire Population. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of the population of New South Wales 
live within the municipalities and practically the whole of the remainder 
within shires. Although the area unincorporated is more than two-fifths of 
the total it contains less than 15,000 inhabitants The number of inhabitants 
of municipalities, shires, and unincorporated districts of each division of 
New South Wales at ist January, 1929, is shown below :— 


Division, | Municipalities, Shires, Total, 
Metropolis... ae ei ...| 1,217,710 oi 1,217,710 
Bakance—Cumberland ... a 55,770 63,640 119,410 
North Coast... is ics sc 35,330 $9,220 124,550 
Hunter and Manning eke as 148,600 132,520 281,120 
South Coast... a Me fas 48,530 44,280 92,810 
Northern Tableland ie wad 19,720 29,690 | 49,410 
Central Tableland ... Me fone 59,980 72,100 | 132,080 
Southern Tableland eh re 22,190 25,790 47,980 
North-Western Slope ag Pa 17,470 85,950 | 53,420 
Central-Western Slope... ‘| 20,470 36,970 | 57,440 
South-Western Slope <n ‘ety 41,170 63,860 i 105,010 
North-Central Plain a sas 7,000 18,360 25,360 
Central Plain a EO tees 6,760 15,230 21,990 
Riverina ete ise ave tee 13,280 61,340 | 74,620 
Western Division— ' 

Incorporated ... ve we, 29,040 i | 29,040 
Unincorporated be | ce ois ! 14,813 
Lord Howe Island ... “at we! fe obs i 111 
New South Wales ... ead | 1,748,000 688,950 | 2,446,874 


Particulars of the area, population, and number of dwellings in each 
municipality and shire of the census of 1921 are shown at pages 6 to 17 of 
the Statistical Register for 1924-25. 


Urban and Rural Population. 


The population of New South Wales, in common with that of most other 
countries of the world, tends more and more to congregate in metropolitan. 
and urban centres. A comparison of the number and proportion of inhabi- 
tants in metropolitan, urban, and rural divisions was published on page 235 
of the Official Year Book for 1922. 

The outstanding features of the population at the present time are the 
dominance of the metropolitan element and the diminishing relative import- 
ance of the country towns, incorporated and unincorporated, and of the rnral 
districts. 
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Internal Migration. 


Tables published on page 236 of the Official Year Book for 1922 show 
that there was considerable migration from the country districts to the city 
during the last three inter-censal periods, 


Throughout the period the flow of population was continuous from the 
South Coast, from the whole of the Tableland Divisions, and from the 
Western Division. During the period 1911 to 1921 einigration from 
country divisions was more pronounced than ever before, and occurred from 
every rural district of the State considered in a general way, except where 
special settlement was brought about by the Murrumbidgee Irrrigation 
project. 

The Population of the Metropolis. 

Up to 31st December, 1928, the metropolis was taken to include the City 
of Sydney, forty municipalities, the Ku-ring-gai Shire, and the islands of 
Port Jackson, embracing aun area ot 181 square miles. It has been decided, 
however, to include in the metropolitan area from ist January, 1929, the 
municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Lidcombe, Granville, and Parramatta. 
The new boundaries of the metropolis may be described as follow :—On the 
east the sea coast, on the south the waters of Botany Bay and George’s 
River; on the west the western lboundaries of Bankstown, Granville, Parra- 
matta, Ryde, Eastwood, and Ku-ring-gai municipalities; on the north, the 
eastern boundary of Ku-ring-gai, the north-eastern boundary of Willoughby, 
and the northern boundary of Manly municipalities. The area embraced by 
the new boundaries is 233 square miles. All population figures for the 
inetropolis published in this chapter are for the new area as at 1st January, 
1929, 


The following statement shows the population of each municipality of the 
metropolis at the censuses of 1911 and 1921, and at 1st January, 1929, in- 
cluding aboriginals and shipping :— 


\ Population, _____ Population. 
" | 
Municipality. con rea jae I Municipality. Cerszs, | Census, Pau 
| 1911. | 1921. | 1929" | 1911 1921. 1928" 
; i! H 

City of Sydney _..119,7741111,0501110,000 Lane Cove | 3,306 7,592 14,290 
Alexandria ve 10, 123) 9,793; 10,240) Leichhardt | 24,254 | 29,356 31,210 
Annandale --| 11,24]' 12,648] 13,060! Lidcombe | 5,419 | $0,524 : 14,990 
Ashfield ... «| 20,481; 33,637; 39,300) Manly ... | 10,465 | 18,507 | 25,430 
Auburn .., +o} 9,559; 13,563) 19,240| Marrickville ...| 30,653 42,240 | 46,110 
Balmain ... ..., 82,038, 32,122) 33,020] Mascot ... | 5,836 | 10,929 , 18,270 
Bankstown ...| 2,039! 10,670) 20,470:] Mosman .. -| 13,243 | 20,063 | 24,"30 
Bexley... | 6,517) 14,746) 19,480] Newtown | 26,498 | 28,169 | 28,550 
Botany .., ..| 4,409 6,214! 7,400) North Sydney ...| 34,648 | 48,446 | 54,460 
Burwood... ...[_ 9,382! 15,711] 19,040| Paddington © |.| 247317 | 26/364 26,970 
Canterbury .»| 11,335 27,659 69,180| Parramatta... 12,476 | 14,595 | 17,150 
Concord ... | 4,076 11,013 21,490; Petersham | 21,712 | 26,236 | 27,780 
Darlington ..| 8,816 3,651) 3,660 | Randwick we} 19,475 50,849 | 71,760 
Drummoyne _...|_ 8,678 18,764, 28,130; Redfern ... -. | 24,427 | 23,978 | 24,120 
Eastwood Si 968 2,133) 2,810} Rockdale »-{ 14,095 | 25,190 | 35,720 
Enfield... | 3,444" 8,530) 13.580! Ryde {| 5,281 | 14,855 | 24,020 
Erskineville —.,.|._7,299| 7,558 7,600 St. Peter's | 8,410 | 12,700 | 13,750 
Glebe... ...| 21,944, 22,772) 23,070] Strathfield wl 4,046 7,594 | 11,750 
Granville .} 7,231 13,328) 18,390) Vaucluse :.| 1,673 3,730 | 7,010 
Homebush att 676 1,622. 3,040| Waterloo .| 10,072 | 11,199 | 12,540 
Hunter’s Hill .... 5,019 7,334 9,440 Waverley .. | 19,832 | 36,797 | 51,370 
Hurstville | 6,533 13,394, 20,350) Willonghby ...) 13,037 28,074 | 41,050 
Kogarah ... .. | 6,954 18,226 27,690! Woollahra | 16,992 | 25,461 83,610 
Ku-ring-gai vee! 9,459) 19,218, 26,490 ~— aia 

| | Total -- | 669,112 pene eron 
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Some of the suburbs nearest the city have attained their maximum 
development as residential districts and some are even losing population as 
industrial and commercial establishments extend. The rate of growth of 
population is now greatest in the more remote municipalities, such as 
Auburn, Bankstown, Bexley, Canterbury, Hurstville, Kogarah, Randwick, 
and Ryde. 

In addition to the suburbs enumerated above there are in close proximity 
to the city, a number of important centres of population of a more or less 
suburban character, since a large proportion of their inhabitants gain their 
livelihood in the city. A definition of an extended metropolitan area was 
given in the Local Government Act of 1919 (Schedule Four). It includes 
the following additional localities, whose populations, including aboriginals 
and shipping, are shown :— 


Population. 
Locaiity, ene, perl aa. 

Municipal'ties— 

Dundas ees rh eee we! 1,136 3,523 5,270 

Ermington and Bydaliiers oa -| 1,716 1,981 2,120 
Shires— 

Hornsby ... see es as «| 8,907 | 15,291 19,950 

Sutherland... =e vee i «| 2,896 | 7,707 10,900 - 

Warringah ... $6 oe ae | 2,828 9,644 14,890. 
Total Extra-Metropolitan Area... | 17,478 | 38,146 | 53,130 
Population of Metropolis as shown above...| 669,112 /968,783 |1,217,710 
‘Metropolitan Area as defined in i 

Government Act ae --|686,590 1,006,929) 1,270,840 


The population of the inetropolis, including aboriginals and shipping, at 
census periods and at the end of each year since 1924, is shown in the follow- 
ing table, together with the proportion which the metropolitan population 
bears to that of the whole State:— 


Population. : Increase. Proportion of 

Year. 2 Males Population 

{ per cent, of State in 

| Males. Females. Total. Numerical.! Per cent. . Metropolis, 

eae per cent. 

1861 47,778 | 49,283 97,061; 43,137 | 80:00 49°21 2 277 
1871 68,266 | 70,913 | 139,179, 42,118] 43°39 | 49:05 | 276 
1881 114,936 | 112,230 | 227,166; 87,987 | 63-22 50°60 302 
1891 197,550 | 189,884 | 387,434| 160,268 | 70°55 50°99 34:2 
1901 241,700 | 246,232 | 487,932; 100,498 | 25-94 49-54 35°9 
1911 312,074 | 324,279 | 636,353 | 148,421 | 30-42 49°04 | 385 
1921 439,691 | 466,412 | 906,103| 269,750 | 42°34 48°54 . 43-1 
1924 495,180 | 516,890 |1,012,070 | 30,670 3:03 48°93 449 
1925 508,790 | 530,600 | 1,039,390} 27,320 2.70 48°95 45°2 
1926 525,225 | 545,285 ; 1,070,510; 31,120 3:00 49°06 45°5 
1927 541,840 | 659,350 1,161,190; 30,680 2°87 49°20 45°8 
1928 600,240 | 617,470 1,217,710| 30,540 2°57 49°29 498 
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In calculating the numerical increase and the increase per cent. for 1923 
over 1927 in the above table, the municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, 
Granville, Lideombe, and Parramatta, which liave been included in the 
thetropolitan areas, were taken into consideration. 


The proportion of the population of the State resident in the metropolis 
has increased rapidly in the past half-century and especially in the last 
fifteen years. The apparently large increase in 1928, however, is due to the 
inclusion of the five municipalities mentioned above. Since 1891 the pro- 
portion of females in the metropolis has increased, so that at the census of 
1921 there was an excess of three females in every hundred of the popula- 
tion. 


The population of the capital cities (including suburbs) of the States of 
the Commonwealth is shown below :— 


Ist January, 1929. > 
Metropolis. ' Census, Census, - 
ce 1911.¢ 1921,* ae ; { Proportion to 
| Males. | Females. | Total. Population of 
7 } | | Whole State, 
| | i | per cent, 
Sydneyt .. + 669,112 | 968,783 600,240 | 617,470 | 1,217,710 46-1 
Melbourne ... «588,971 | 766,465 | 472,600 | 527,460 1,000,000, 5-8 
Adelaide ... ... 189,646 | 255,375 | 161,377 | 168,840} 330,217 570 
Brisbane... 189,480 | 209,946 | 148,512 | 160,068 | 308,580 33-7 
Perth A 7 106,792 | 154,873 | 99,254 | 96,997 196,25; 43-4 
Hobart a + 39,937 52,361 “se he 56,730 26°2 


“Excluding Shipping, t¢ Including Shipping. t New Boundar‘es, 


Tue Towns or New Soutrt WALes. 


_ As might be expected from the nature of the industries of the State there 
are in New South Wales comparatively few large towns. Outside the metro- 
politan area, the only towns of outstanding importance are Newcastle and 
Broken Hill, and the existence of both is due to the rich mineral deposits in 
their neighbourhood. Lithgow, the third, and Cessnock, the fourth, largest 
towns outside County Cumberland, are also dependent on mining. Apart 
from these and the centres in the Country of Cumberland dependent upon 
the city, there are only three country municipal towns with a population 
exceeding 10,000; eleven, including one unincorporated, between 5,000 and 
10,000; and eighteen, including one unincorporated, between 3,000 and 
5,000. 


The following table affords a comparison of the populations at the last 
four censuses and at the end of the years 1927 and 1928, of the towns, which 
at the census of 1921 had more than 3,000 inhabitants, including aboriginals 
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and shipping, the metropolitan and closely dependent municipalities being 


shown first :-— 


! 
Municipality, i 
‘ 
| 
F 
| 


Population. 


Census | Census i Census | Census Bist Dee, | vist Dec., 
1891. | 01. | 1911. | 921. ea ay levtimnated)s 
i t 
Sydney and Subur ust , 337,331 487,900 | 636,388 | 908,103 1,101,190 | 1,127,476 
Auburn*t ... ae ia 2,026 2,948; 5,559; 13,563 18,539 16,249 
Granvillet . ba 4,248 5,094) 7,231 13,328 17,530 18,390 
Parramattat 11,677| 12,569] 12,476! 14,595 16,760 17,150 
Bankstown*t ies 108 1,246) 2,039; 10,670 ee 20,470 
Lidcombe” ... ae 2,084 4,496 5,419 | 10,524 310 14,990 
Dundast ... ee 881 1,087 | 1,136 | 3,523 5, 10 5,270 
Newcastle and Suburbs .../ 50,662] 54,991 55,380 86,267 102, 550 | ; 103,180 
Broken Hill 19,789 | 27,500| 30,974 26,388 2! 23,430 | 23,260 
Lithgow 3,865; 5,268; 8,196! 13,275 | 16,480 15,170 
Cessnock ... 203 165 3,957 | 7,343 14,340 | 14,190 
Maitland 10,214! 10,073! 11,318; 12,009 13,080 | 11,780 
Goulburn 10,916] 10,612] 10,023 | 12,934 12,140 12,690 
Katoombe ... 1,592 2,270 4,924 9,057 10, 120 10,250 
Bathurst 9,162) 9,223! 8,578 9,441 9,966 | 9,160 
Lismore | 2,925] 4,464! 7,382) 8,712 %,380 | 9,540 
Albury. . | 5,447/ 5,821) 6,309! 7,752) 8.750 9,250 
Wagga Wagga . «| . 4,596} 5,108/ 6,419 | 7,679 8,790 | 8,930 
Wollongong : .| 8,058] 3,554 4,673 | 6,708 8,000 | 8,950 
Tamworth ... : .| 4,602] 5,799 7,147 | 7,284 7,260 7,560 
Kurri Kurri§ : ; she we | 4,154 | 5,542 7,205 | 7,166 
Orange “s | 5,064] 6,331 6,722 7,398 8,160 | 8,470 
Armidale an -| 3,826] 4,249] 4,739 | 5,486 5,850 6,020 . 
Dabbo cd | 3,551 3,409 | 4,455 | 5,032 5,569 | 5,680 
Glen Inues .., és .| 2,532] 2,918 { 4,089 4,974 | 4,530 4,630 
Grafton ve vel 8,618] 4,173) 4,685 4,609} 4,780; 4,790 
Forbes. | BOL] |) 4,294) 4,486! 4,876 4,720! 4,880 
Inverell... oe vet = 2,534 3,293 4,549 | 4,369 4,560 4,580 
Cowra en 1,546 1,811) 3,292; 3,732 4,390 | 4,470 
Windsor} ... os vel 2,038 2) 039} 3,466 | 3,808 4,200 4,240 
Parkes sos re wl 2,449) 3,181 ; 2,935 3,941 5,400 | 5,660 
Penritht ... ees «| 8,059 3,539 | 3,683 | 8,605 | 3,840 | 3,880 
Cootamundra ve asl 2,026} = 2,424) 2,967 | 3,531 3,930 | 4,080 
Junee «| 1,682 2,190 2,531 | 3,560 3,660 3,810 
Casino .| 1,486] 1,926] 3,429! 3,461 3,450 3,430 
Kempsey «| 2,194} 2,329! 2,947 3,613 3,550 3,610 
Wellington «| 1,545] 2,984] 3,958 | 3,924 3,420 3,380 
Young aay 2,746 2,755 3,140 | 3,284 3,550 | 3,600 
Mudgee ia 2,410) 2,7891 2,942 3,170 3,000 3,060 
Singleton .. 0. 2,595 | 28721 2,999 3,275 3,310 3,380 
Moree 1,143] 2,298] 2,937 | 3,023 3,400 3,520 
Temora tes 915 1,603] 3,784} 3,019 3,310 3,460 
Narrandera se 1,815] 2,255, 2,374 | 3,012 3,620 3,660 
os : i | ae 
Towns in County Cumber-| | | 
-land , -».| 413,487 | 520,909 | 677,397 | 979,719 | 1,200,310 | 1,231,100 
Neweastle and Suburbs | 50,662] 54,991 | 55,380 86,267 102,550¢ 103,180 
Uther Country Towns .| 125,057 149, 941; 187, 964| 214,878 234,245 | 235,066 
‘Lotal population in towns — i —— 
of over 3,000 inhabi- | | 
tants . .| 589,208 | 725,841 | 20,741 | 1 280,864 | 1,537,105 | 1,569,346 


*Not incorporated 1891. 


} Incorporated 1926 and district enlarged. 


t Towns in County Cumberland, 


§ Locality, not incorporated, Aborigines excluded: 


It would appear that the population of the unincorporated town of W. eston 
reached a total of 3,754 in 1928. The foregoing list excludes municipalities 
with extensive areas or whose boundaries embrace more than one distinct 


joeality. 
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The total population of these larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate during the whole of the period covered, and the towns of County Cum- 
berland have shown an especially rapid increase in the last seventeen years. 
Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, made rapid headway between 
1911 and 1921, largely on account of the growth of its manufacturing 
industries, and the advance is still being maintained. The other rural 
towns, on the whole, have maintained a steady growth throughout, but the 
decline of the silver-lead mining industry—due largely to derangement of the 
markets of the world—has arrested the growth of Broken Hill, which has 
actually lost population since the year 1911. Lithgow, a coal-mining and 
partly manufacturing town, continued to grow rapidly until 1927, but 
during 1928 the population declined by 1,310, due to slackness in the coal- 
mining industry and the removal of portion of the ironworks to Port 
Kembla. Goulburn has developed, after twenty years of stagnation, into the 
leading town of the interior not dependent on mining; and Katoomba, a 
residential town, 60 miles from Sydney, has grown rapidly. 

A list of the mining settlements of the State, together with the number 
of their population at each of the last four censuses, was published on 
pages 155 and 156 of the Official Year Book for 1923. 


Sex Distrimpution, 


‘As is the case in most of the vounger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, although in older 
countries females are usually the more numerous. 

The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation of 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated 
actively by the “ gold rushes” and later depended on the pastoral and mining 
industries. This, combined with its remoteness from the Old World, led to 
far greater immigration of men than of women. In recent years the pre- 
dominance of males among immigrants has tended to increase the disparity 
between the sexes. 

On the other hand, despite the excess of male over female births, the 
higher rate of mortality among males renders the natural increase of females 
the greater. Thus, during the ten years, 1910 to 1919, the natural increase 
consisted of 147,C40 males and 166,544 females. As a consequence the 
excess of males diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the war. 
During the nine years ended 1928 the natural increase of females was 
14,943 greater than that of males, but the increase of males by migration 
was 16,056 greater than the increase of females from the same cause. 

The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1871 to 1921, and at the 
end of each of the subsequent years was as follows :— : 


Distribution of Population in Sexes (including aboriginals), ; Males per 


r | } . i ; | 
esi Males. | Females, st ah of | Fe seal ey of Females. 
per cent. | per cent, No. 
1871 i 275,551 228,430 54°67 j 45:33 121 
1881 411,149 340,319 54°86 45°14 121 
1891 612,562 519,672 54°14 45°86 118 
1901 | 712,456 | 646,677 52°42 | 47°58 110 
1911 | 858,850. 789,896 52°09 | 47°91 109 
1921 ' 1,072,424 1,029,544 51°02 | 48°98 104 
1922 i 1,108,582 1,065,971 | 50°98 | 49°02 104 
1923 1,128,089 1,083,017 51-02 48°95 104 
1924 : 1,151,639 1,104,451 51°05 48°95 104 
1925 1,172,470 1,127,611 50°98 49°02. 104 
1926 1,197,423 1,151,973 50°97 49°03 | 104 
1927 | ] 224,847 1,177,037 50-99 49°01 : 104 
1928 1,247.091 1,199,783 50°97 - 49°03 104 
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From an analysis of the excess of males at each age-group at the census 
of 1921, it was concluded* that, although the tendency of the natural 
increase to maintain the predominance of males was greater between 1911 
and 1921 than in the previous decade, it is clear, from the fact that the 
greatest surpluses of males were then at ages 50 to 65, that as time passes 
the proportion of females will increase. 


AGES OF THE POPULATION. 


A summary of the number of persons in quinquennial age-groups at the 
censuses of 1911 and 1921, and of the proportions in the same groups at 
successive censuses since 1861, was published on page 244 of the Official 
Year Book, 1922, 


BiRTUPLACES OF THE POPULATION. 


Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that, 
irrespective of place of birth, any child whose father was a British subject, 
or a child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. The 
localities of birth of the inhabitants of New South Wales (exclusive of 
aboriginals of full blood), as stated at the Census of 1921, were as follow:— 


Birthplace. | 1921. | : Birthplace, 1921. 
British Empire — Other Countries — 

Australasia— Europe iG 19,270 
Australia ,.. owe 1,772,614 || Asia... ma 8,081 
New Zealand 19,266 || Africa ads 115 
Other Aa 231 America “ 3,471 

British Isles... 260,426 || Polynesia vee 741 

British India a 2,469 || At Sea... Pes 1,283 

Union of South Africa 2,191 || Unspecified | 5,903 

Canada mee eee 1,519 | 

Polynesia... eel 910 

Other... uu 1,881 | 
Total ‘ 2,061,507 | Grand total 2,100,371 


The proportion of the population born in Australia was 84.4 per cent. 

The table demonstrates the fact that the population is distinctly Aus- 
tralian by birth, still more distinctly British, and that, among the immigrant 
element, that from the British Isles is overwhelmingly preponderant. 


When consideration is given to the period of residence of persons born 
outside of the Commonwealth some very interesting facts as to immigration 
are revealed. Thus, in 1921 there were in New South Wales 37,916 persons 
who had entered Australia between 1916 and 1921, a large proportion 
being travellers and others than permanent settlers, and 81,736, who entered 
in the previous five years, making a total of 119,652 for the ten years 
against a total increase of non-aboriginals by migration of 135,117, indi- 
cating that the net number of migrants received in New South Wales 
from other States during the period was 15,465, excluding from account 
migrants who died in the period. 


Porvutatrion Accorpine to Race. 


The only outstanding racial element in the population is the European, 
which at the census of 1921 was shown to embraee no less than 99.1 per cent. 
ef the total population as against 98.9 per cent. in 1911. The largest 
deerease has occurred among Chinese, who constitute by far the greatest 


a 


* Official Year Book, 1922, page 243, 
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non-European element. The total number of persons recorded at tha 
census of 1921 was 2,100,371, and of these 2,082,301 were of the European 
race, 11,081 were non-Europeans, and 6,989 were half-caste. In the period 
1911 to 1921 the number of Europeans increased by 27.8 per cent., that of 
half-castes increased by 13.7 per cent., while that of non-Europeans de- 
ereased by 3.7 per cent. The numbers of males and females of the Euro- 
pean and various non-Evropean races at the censuses of 1911 and 1921 
are shown below, the figures having been revised to accord with the fine] 
statement of the census :— 


. 
8rd April, 1911. | 4th April, 1921. 
Race, aay i —s Fj = j 
| Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
2 oe jae oH as Talyeo os tk a lines 
| j | : 
European Stes «| 844014 | 785,068 |1,629,082 |1,058, 196 1,024,105 2,082,301 
Neon - European (full ! 
blood)*#— | | : | 
Afghan T See Ses 50 2 52 44 3 47 
Ohinese sie ose! 7,939 284 8,223 6,903 379 7,282 
Cingalese ... re | 89 | 13 102 50 12) 62 
Hindu es aie 1,119 | 63 1,182 | 1,076 ; 87 1,163 
Japanese... | 119 | q 126 | 290 | 19 309 
Malay ... aie eal 28 | 1 29 | i8 3 21 
Negro... eee wis 134 | 23 157 i! 53 | 7 60 
Polynesian .. 0 ..! 301 | 42 343 | 273 | 59 332 
Syrian ne ue 654 540 1,194 i 862 743 | 1,605 
Other oe eae| 74 25 99 | 159, 41 200 
otal Non-European*) 10,507 1,000 11,507 | 9,728 1,353 11,081 
Hak-caste ... eet 3,177 2,968 6,145 3,577 3,412 6,989 
== et ae ——e ee 
Grand Total* ...| 857,698 | 789,036 |1,646,734 |/1,071,501 |1,028,870 12,100,371 


* Excluding Aboriginals of Full Blood. + Including Baluchis, 


Non-European Races. 


The distribution of the non-European elements of the population according 
to axe groups at the census of 1921 is shown below :— 


i 


Non-E I A 
a bogs Hali-castes, 
Age last birthday. | | Other than Aboriginal. | Aboriginal, 
Males. | Females. |i : D 
| | | Males. Females. | Males, Females, 
Years. j ; 

0-14 | 620 | 544 | 482 513 | 1,069 997 
15-44 | 3,330 640 |. 568 570 | 832 956 
45-64 : 4,857 138 | 137 97 | 183 264 
65 and over | 623 16 |: 14 7 52 65 
Not stated | 298 15 | 9 4 85 85 

. | _ — ! 
Total .... 9,728 1,353 | 1,210 1,191 . 2,221 | 2,367 
: ub : 


* Excluding 1,597 Aboriginals, 


Approximately 52 per cent. of the non-Europeans of full blood have 
passed the age of 45 years, while scarecly more than 20 per cent, of the rest 
of the population have attained that age. As the further entry of persons 
of this class is very closely restricted, it is apparent that the proportion of 


bal 
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non-Eurcpeans in the population will diminish steadily from natural causes 
with the effluxion of time. A further significant factor is the smallness of 
the number of women of reproductive ages. However, the proportion of 
non-European children under the age of 10 years to the number of non- 
European women of reproductive ages was approximately twice as great 23 
the corresponding proportion among Europeans. 


NATIoNALITY OF THE POPULATION. 


The nationality of the population of New South Wales is preponderantly 
British, no less than 2,082,272 persons, or 99.1 per cent. of the inhabitants, 
having been of British allegiance at the census of 1921. The number of 
persons of foreign allegiance at the same date was 16,915. 

The following table, revised in accordance with the final figures available 
from the census of 1921, shows the number of persons of each nationality 
in New South Wales at that date, exclusive of aboriginals of full blood :— 


4th April, 1921. \ 4th April, 1921. 
Nationality. - | Natfonality. 
Males, | Females.; Total. |; Males. | Females.| Total. 
! | 

Eaeeeaner 
British— i !| Russian ... aa 585 191 776 
Australian born ..| 880,892 | 891,722 |1,772,614 || Swedish ... coe 512 24 536 
Born elsewhere...) 172,982 | 132,070 | 305,052 || Danish ... Fe 351 89 | 440 
Birthplace not | Dutch... . 313 99 | 412 
stated 2 2,597 2,009 4,606 || Norwegian : 359 25 | 384 
| / Japanese _ 272 17 289 
Total... «1,056,471 |1,025,801 !2,082,272 ;- Polish... wet 173 71 244 
F¥oreign— | Swiss tee ‘ 179 69 248 
Chinese ... see 5,982 , 76 6,058 |; Finnish ... . 243 19 262 
United States of, Other... 840 $11 1,151 

America...) 1,217 412 1,629 |] ———  —- |--_—__ 
Greek ... on] 1,133 138 1,271 |! Total, Foreign..| 14,305 2,610 16,915 
French ... aeey 603 556 1,159 || Notstated ... 725 459 1,184" 

Italian ... esl 851 266 1,117 | —_—_———_|_———_ 
German Pa 692 247 939 || Grand Total ... 1,071,501 |1,028,870 |2,100,371 


ABORIGINALS. 


The number of aboriginals in New South Wales during the first century 
after the date of settlement is not accurately known, but it is certain that 
they haye never been numerous. 


The first careful enumeration was made in 1891, when it was found that 
only 8,280 aboriginals of full blood were in existence. Since that date the 
numbers recorded at successive censuses have declined rapidly to 4,287 in 
1901, 2,012 in 1911, and 1,597 in 1921. 


Certain particulars relating to aboriginals are collected annwally by the 
Aborigines’ Protection Board through the agency of the police, but, owing 
to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is not considered that a complete 
enumeration is obtained by this means. The number of aboriginals of full 
blood recorded at ist June, 1928, was 1,201, of whom 687 were males and 
514 were females. The number recorded by the same means at the date of 
the census in 1921 was 1,281 or 316 less than the total actually enumerated 
at the census. : 

Of the aboriginals of full blood enumerated in 1928, 371 were receiving 
aid from the State and inclusive of some of these 448 were living on reserves. 

The numbers of half-castes enumerated at successive censuses were as 
follow:—In 1891, 3,183; in 1901, 3,147; in 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,560, 
of whom 2,349 were males and 2,211 females. The number recorded at the 
annual collection of 1st June, 1928, was 6,844, comprising 3,732 males and 
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3,112 females. However, it is considered probable that this number is 
considerably overstated through the inclusion of full-bloods, for various 
reasons, and possibly through the inclusion of quadroons and persons of 
lesser caste. 

Of the half-castes enumerated in 1928, 1,296 were receiving aid from 
the State and including many of these 1,828 were living on reserves. 


| NATURALISATION. 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
certificate of naturalisation, which entitles him to all the political and other 
rights, powers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except insofar as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. 


The issue of these certificates is now exclusively a function of the Com- 
monwealth, and they may be granted only by the Governor-General in 
Council. Aboriginal natives of Asia, Africa, or the islands of the Pacific 
(except New Zealand) are not eligible for naturalisation. 


Any person seeking naturalisation must— 
_ (a) Declare his intention of settling in the British Empire. 


(b) Have resided within the Commonwealth continuously for at least 
one year, and within the British Empire during four of the eight 
Roe years immediately preceding the date of application. 


’ {e) Must abjure former allegiance and take an oath of allegiance to 
the reigning sovereign and his successors. 


He must, furthermore, advertise his intention to seek naturalisation, 
produce certificates of good character, declare certain personal particulars, 
and satisfy the responsible Minister of the Crown that he can read and write 
English. Certificates of naturalisation may be refused with or without 
assigning reasons. Letters or certificates of naturalisation issued in the 
United Kingdom are accepted in Australia on proof of identity and genuine- 
ness. 

The privileges of naturalisation have not been widely sought in New 
South Wales on account of the smallness of the non-British element in the 
population. There were 364 persons naturalised during 1927. Between 
1849 and 1926 the total number of persons naturalised was 18,871, of whom 
6,786 were of German origin; 1,764 were Swedes; 1,254 Russians; 1,208 
Danes; 1,140 Italians; and 852 French. There were also 1,186 Asiatics, of 
whom 910 were Chinese, and 264 Syrians. Only 2 Chinese have been 
naturalised in New South Wales since the passage of the Chinese Restric- 
tion and Regulation Act of 1888. Certificates of naturalisation issued under 
former State laws remain in force under the present Federal statute 
(Nationality Act, 1920), wet! lM easy 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


ante 
Recistration or Birtus, Deatus, AND MarRiaGEs. 


Crvit registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was estab- 
lished, and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws re- 
lating to registration were cousolidated by the Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, and the Acts relating to marriage by the 
Marriage Act, 1899, which has been amended by the Marriage (Amendment) 
Acts, 1924 and 1928. New South Wales was divided into 216 registry 
districts at 1st January, 1929, in each of which a District Registrar has been 
appointed. 


The births of all children born alive are required to be registered within 
sixty days of the birth, and a child is considered to have been born alive if 
it has breathed and has been wholly born into the world whether it has had 
an independent circulation or not. After the expiration of a period of 
sixty days no birth may be registered unless, within six months, a declara- 
tion is furnished by the parent, or by some person present at the birth. 
Usually, however, births are registered promptly in order to obtain the 
benefit of the maternity allowance. Within six months of the arrival in New 
South Wales of a child under the age of 18 months, born outside the State, 
the birth may be registered, upon declaration by the parent, if the parents 
intend to reside in New South Wales. Stillbirths are not at present regis- 
tered, but provision has been made whereby cases of stillbirth attended by 
midwives registered under the Nurses’ Registration Act will be notified. 
It was anticipated that such records would be available in respect. of the 
year 1928, but the returns forwarded under the Act were too incomplete to 
give any indication of the number of stillbirths. It was apparent that the 
nurses were not conversant with the requirements of the regulations, and 
inspectors have been appointed to instruct them. , é. 


Before interment, notice of the death of any person must be supplied to 
the District Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by the householder 
or tenant of the house or place in which the death occurs. Such notica 
must be accompanied by a proper certificate as to the cause of death. When 
a dead body is found, the death is registered by the Coroner or by the 
nearest Justice of the Peace. 


Marriages may be celebrated only by a minister of religion registered 
for that purpose by the Registrar-General or by the District Registrar 
for marriages of the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides. 
In the latter case the parties to be married must sign, before the District 
Registrar officiating, a declaration that they desire to be married, and 
affirming the usual place of residence of the intended wife. Approximately 
5 per cent. of the marriages of the past ten years have been performed by 
yegistrars. The proportion has increased steadily from 8.5 per cent. in 
1917 to 6.2 per cent. in 1928. Marriage of minors is permissible only with 
the written consent of parents or guardians. Marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister or a deceased brother’s widow is valid in law in New South 
Wales. 

At the beginning of 1929 there were registered 2,185 persons as ministers 
of religion for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales. Of these, 
623 belonged to the Church of England, 604 were Roman Catholies, 305 
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Methodist, 299 Presbyterian, 77 Congregational, 84 Baptist, 54 belonged to 
the Salvation Army, 36 were Seventh Day Adventists, 40 belonged to the 
Church of Christ, 11 to the Latter Day Saints, and 7 to the Jewish faith. 
There were 24 other religious bodies, represented by 45 ministers. 


ConsucaL CoxpiTion oF THE POPULATION. 


The proportion of married persons living in New South Wales at the 
census of 1921 was considerably more than one-third of the population, 
being 87.4 per cent., which represents an increase from 33.5 per cent. 
at the previous census. The actual numbers and proportions of the popu- 
lation (exclusive of aboriginals), arranged in groups according to conjugal’ 
condition, at the census of 1921 were as follow:— 


Numniber. ; Proportion per cent. 
Conjugal condition, ie ; = . i i = 
; Males, Females, , Total. Males, > Females. Total. 
j a f | 
Never married — | | { 
Under age 15 ...| 348,979 334,385 | 678,364 32°19 82°56 | 32°37 
Age 15 and over; 302,574 237,693 | 540,267 | 28°32 23°l4 | 25°78 
Married .., .., 391,844 , 391,886 , 783,730 | 36°68 38:16 | 37°40 
Widowed .., sak 27,851 | 69,701 88,552 © 2°60 5-91 4°23 
Divorced... ve 2,214 2,395 4,609 ‘21 “22 | 22 
Not stated .., “ 3,039 1,810 ; 4,849 ‘ise vee | aes 
| ——oo i s —— 
Total... _...'1,071,501 | 1,028,870 2,100,371 | 16000 | 100-00 | 100-00 
1 i 


' The persons never married constituted 58.15 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 678,364 (or 32.87 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The number of males over the age of 15 years who 
have never been married was 302,574, and of females 237,698, The higher 
marriage rate of the decade 1911-1921 as compared with the preceding 
decade, coupled with the increasing proportion of persons of marriageable 
age, had the effect of considerably raising the proportion of married 
persons in the population. The proportion of married to the number of 
persons over the age of 15 years rose from 49-2 per cent. in 1911 to 
55-1 per cent. in 1921. The number of males never married is considerably 
greater than the number of females never married, because of the facts 
that women generally marry at earlier ages than men, and that there is 
an excess of males over females in the population. 

The following table affords a comparison of the proportions of each of the 
principal groups to the total population where the uecessary particulars 
were stated at each of the last seven censuses :—- 


| Males, Females, 
Census. ; 7 ema 
pats | Married. | widowed. ; Dag Rey Married. | Widowed. | Divorced, 
per cent |per cent. |per cent. per cent. | per cent, per cent. , per cent, | per cent.° 
1861 69°34 | 28-93 | 243° * 61:09 8514 | 877 * 
1871 69°96 27°59 245 * | 62°89 32°82 4°29 ag 
1881 70-64 26°94 | 2:42 . * | 63°52 31°75 4°73 * 
1891 69:78 27-41 5 2°78 : 03 62 87 B21L | 5:00 | 02 
1901 68°46 28-69 | 2:75 10, 62°43 | 32:00 546 | ‘ll 
1911 65-00 32°18 | 267 ‘15 | 59°30 | 35-03 5°52 15 
1921 60°51 36°68 2°60 ‘21 55-70 | 38-16 5°91 ‘23 
; | 


* Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873. 
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There has been a steady decline since 1881' in the proportions of both sexes 
never married, and a corresponding increase in the proportions married. 
This is the result partly of the higher marriage rate since 1901, which in 
turn has been due in a large measure to the altered age-constitution of the 
population consequent on the declining birth-rate. The proportion of 
widowers has shown no appreciable increase during the period, although 
the proportion of widows has constantly increased, attaining the high pro- 
portion of nearly 6 per cent. of the total female population in 1921. The 
increase in tne proportion of divorced persons of both sexes has been rela- 
tively very rapid. The numbers and proportions of widowed and divorced 
persons shown are exclusive of those who had remarried. 


MarriaGEs. 


The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1923 
was 20,076, corresponding to a rate of 8.27 per 1,000 of the population. 
The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 
the rates per 1,000 of the population since 1880 :— 


Average Rate per |: | Average Rate per 

Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of Period. | Annual Number of 1,000 of 
Marriages. Population. || Marriayes. Population. 

1880-84 6,738 8°39 1915-19 15,345 oT 
1885-89 7,679 7°67 1920-24 18,374 8°55 
1890-94 7,954 i 6°80 1925 18,522 814 
1895-99 8,700 | 6°74 1926 | 19,219 3:28 
1900-04 10,240 | 7:87 1927 | 20,052 B45 
1905-09 12,080 | 7-97 1928 20,076 8-27 
1910-14 15,978 | 9°17 


A review of the marriage rates since 1880 shows that the rates declined 
steadily for ten years prior to 1894, when they reached the lowest point, 
being only 6.25 per 1,000 of population. After that year an im- 
provement, remarkable for its regularity, was experienced, until in 
1912 the rate (9°55 per 1,000) was the highest then recorded. In 1915 
the rate was slightly higher, probably due in part to marriages contracted 
by soldiers prior to their departure for the war. Owing to the absence of 
many marriageable men the rates for the next three years showed a decline, 
but coincident with the return of men from active service the rate rose 
appreciably in 1919 and still more in 1920. The movement of the subse- 
quent years shows a sharp decline followed by a recovery. The average for 
the last five years, though appreciably less than in the quinquennia 
immediately before and after the war, was greater than for any other similar 
period since 1880. 


The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New Zealand in 
1928, compared with the rates of the previous six years :— 


State. 1923, | 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927. 1928, 
New South Wales.. 799 8-11 8 1h 8°28 845 8°27 
Victoria i 816 8:10 8:00 7°90 7°88 752 
Queensland ea 7°24 755 7°60 734 7-04 6°95 
South Australia .. 7:92 7:78 7°82 8-06 7:38) | 7-18 
Western Australia 6°82 P22 7:46 7:58 . 8°07 8°29 
Tasmania .. wel 739 712 705 6°79 6°82 | THY 
Commonwealth 783 7°90 7-91 7°92 795 | 7-73 
New Zealand / 730 790 | 7°84 7:90 | 7°62 7°58 
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Divorces. 


The number of marriages dissolved annually by divorcee and decree of 
nullity has increased materially during recent years, and now they are of 
considerable magnitude in relation to the number of marriages celebrated 
annually. Particulars of the duration of such marriages and number of 
issue are shown in the chapter, “ Law Courts,” of this Year Book. 


The number of marriages dissolved in New South Wales by decrees of 
divorce made absolute or by declarations of nullity, in 1927, was 1,068, 
being in the proportion of 5.3 per cent. to the number of marriages cele- 
brated during the year. The corresponding numbers for 1926 were 833, 
equivalent to 4.3 per cent. of marriages. 


Condition before Marriage. 

During the year 1927, of the males married, 18,533 were bachelors, 1,117 
were widowers, and 402 were divorced. Of the females, 18,698 were spin- 
sters, 895 were widows, and 459 were divorced. The proportion of males 
re-married was 7.58 per cent., and of females 6.75 per cent. 


The following table shows at quinquennial intervals since 1891 the pro- 
portion of first marriages and of re-marriages per 10,000 married :-— 


1 


Bridegrooms per 10,000 married.’ Brides per 10,0€0 married, 
Renee) ! Wid 1 ep Wid a 
rT I Wers and f Sa 5 1 Ws an 
| cemanaiie | Divorced Men, | per: Divoreed Women, 
t| 1 

1891 9,229 | 771 | 9,216 784 
1896 9,184 816 i 9,172 §28 
1901 | 9,270 730 =| 9,268 73% 
1906 9,262 - 738 | 9,352 | 648 
1911 9,407 | 593 f 9,456 ] 544 
1916 9,377 i 623 I 9,362 638 
1921 9,246 | 734 | 9,214 786 
1926 92299 | "71 |i 9,280 720 
1927 | 9,242 | 758 | 9,325 675 
1928 9,237 763 9,344 | 656 

\ 


The proportions of widows and divoreed women who re-married in the 
years 1916 and 1921 were greater than in the case of widowers and divorced 
men, whereas the reverse has usually been the case; the variation is probably 
due to the loss of life among married men at the war. 


The following table shows the number of males and females of each 
condition married in each of the last five years :-— 


Number of Males married who were — Number of Females marricd who were— 


Year. ea YEAR Seay as 7 ; 7 
Bachelors. Widowers, | Divorced. ( Spinsters. | Widows. | Divorced. - 
| i | 

1924 1 16,640 1,095 342 16,656 1,001 | 42) 

1925 16,980 1,141 40L | 17,120 966 | 436 

1926 17,733 1,109 372 | 17,8386 | 889 494 

1927 18,°33 1,117 402 | 18,698 895 459 

1928 18,544 | 1,105 | 427 | 18,759 | 834 433 


The proportion of re-marriages has shown a tendency to increase during 
the past fifteen years, but latterly the increase has been due mainly to the 
re-marriages of divorced persons. The number of widows re-married in- 
creased from 950 in 1919 to 1,223 in 1920, but it has since decreased steadily. 
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Age at Marriage. 


The numbers of brides and bridegrooms in age groups in each of the 
last five years are shown in the following table. The ages recorded are 
those stated at marriage by the contracting parties, without verification, 
and they represent age last birthday. 


7 


Ages of Bridegrooms. | Ages of Bridcs. 
| 
Year. | i f 
Under 21 to 30 to 45 and Under 21 to 30 to | 45 and 
21 years. | 29 years. | 44 years. over. | 21 years, | 29 years. | 44 years. over. 
| ' 


1924... 1,144 | 10,778 5,165 990 | 4,389 | 10,132 3,106 | 450 
1925... 1,291 | 11,036 5,112 1,083 4,645 | 10,341 3,017 | 519 
1926... 1,380 | 11,679 5,085 1,075 | 4,985 | 10,647 3,027 | 560 
1927... 1,405 | 12,546 4,956 1,145 |; 5,285 ) 11,184 3,008 | 575 
1928... 1,519 | 12,403 5,016 1,138 | 5,426 | 11,079 3,000 | 571 


B. 1,519 ; 12,281 4,228 516 | 8. 5,424 | 10,845 2,288 | 202 
1928 1 W. ... 77 481 547 |. W. 2 99 426 | 307 
D. i 


es 45 307 75 | D. .. 135 286 62 


B, bachelors; $, spinstcrs; W, widowed; D, divorced, 


Further details of the ages and condition of persons marricd cach year 
are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. : 


In 1928 approximately 74 per cent. of first marriages among men and 
87 per cent. among women were celebrated before attaining age 389, and the 
majority of marriages of persons over 45 years of age were re-marriages of 
one or both of the contracting parties. 


The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and of brides in various years since 1918. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of males and females is on the average about 32 years, 
the males being the older. 


Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— 
Year. ; | Year. |— —— 
sone Bachelors.’ All Bede See eeasirae Bachelors. |All Brides. | Spinsters. 
years. years. | years. years, | | years, | years. years. years. 
1918 30°0 28°7 26°1 251 | 1925 29°4 | 281 258 | 24°8 
1919 29°7 28°7 26°2 25°3 | 1926 ; 29:2 | 23°0 25:8 | 24°7 
1920 | 29°5 28-5 261 252 || 1927) 28-6 | 27-2 251, 241 
1921 | 29°7 | 28°5 26°2 25°2 |; 1928 | 285 | 27:3 25°1 | 24:1 
1924 29°4 28-1 25°9 24:8 | | 
\ j i 


The average age at marriage of both bridegrooms and hrides increased 
by nearly twelye months between 1908 and 1918. Since the latter year there 
has been a steady reduction, and the average ages at marriage are now less 
than they were 20 years ago. 


Marriages of Miners. 


The number of minors married at each individual age is shown annually 
in the Statistical Register. The number of brides at each age under 21 in 
1928, were 2 at 13, 7 at 14, 82 at 15, 335 at 16, 817 at 17, 1,287 at 18, 1,881 
at 19, 1,495 at 20. The corresponding number of bridegrooms were 2 at 15, 
9 at 16, 69 at 17, 246 at 18, 489 at 19, and 764 at 20, 
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The following are the numbers and proportions of brides and bridegrooms 
married under the age of 21 years:-— 


| Minors. j Percentage of— 
Year. ‘ S 

| gross, | Brides, | Bride: | pdes, 
1881 149 1,660 2°37 26°42 
1891 177 2,085 3-09 24°65 
1901 351 2,546 3°33 5 
1911 701 8,499 | 4:59 | 
1921 833 3,850 4°50 | 
1924 1,144 4,389 6°33 
1925 1,291 4,645 | 697 | 
1926 1,380 4,985 Ts! 
1927 1,405 5,285; FOl 
1928 | 1,519 5,426 5 7357 

i 


The proportion of minors among bridegrooms increased over a long period 
of years up to the year 1912, when it was 4°62 per cent., fluctuating thence 
down and up to 4.68 per cent. in 1920. In the years that have ensued 
there has been a sustained increase, and over 7.5 ver cent. of the bridegrcoms 
married in 1928 were minors, Among brides the proportion of minors has 
always been much larger than among bridegrooms, but it decreased con- 
tinuously, with irregular fluctuations until the low level of 20°79 per cent. 
was reached in 1921. Since that year there bas been an appreciable increase, 
and the proportion in 1928 exceeded 27 per cent. 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers, 


In 1870 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was as high as 188.8 per 1,000 of the whole, but in 1927 the number 
of persons who signed in this way was only 72, and in 1928, 63, equal to 1.8 
per 1,000 persons married in 1927, and 1.5 per 1,000 in 1928, 


Marriages according to Denomination, 


Of every 100 marriages performed in New South Wales, about 94 are 
celebrated by ministers of religion licensed under the authority of the 
Registrar-General. The number of marriages at which clergymen officiated 
was 18,800 in the year 1927 and 18,831 in 1928. The number contracted 
before District Registrars was 1,252 in 1927 and 1,245 in 1928, the propor- 
tion being 6.2 per cent. in both years. 

The following table gives the number and proportion per cent. of marriages 
registered by the several denominations during 1928 in comparison with the 
preceding quinquennium :— 


i 


1928, 1923-27, 
D ination, | ; > = ! - — oa ie 
ao Marriages, | Peeper or Marriages ae 
j li | 
Chureh of England... .... 8,519 | 4243, |) 40,098 az 
Roman Catholic a 4,057 : 20°21 ‘| 19,099 20°45 
Presbyterian... sul 2,748 | 13°69 | 12,533 - | 13°42 
Methodist sl 2,309 3 11-46 | 10.884 11 66 
Congregational al BVT: 257) 2.121 2-27 
Baptist oat 2900 144 1,342 144 
Hebrew aa eh cal 42 022 3 223 0:24 
All Other Sects se sil 353; Vis 8 1.€51 177 
District Registrars ... Kuen 1,245 620 |; 5,428 581 
Total Marriages Sc| 20,076 | 100-00 93,377 100-09 
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The proportion per cent. of the number of adherents of the principal 
denominations at the census of 1921 to the total population was—Church 
of England, 49:60; Roman Catholic, 2427; Presbyterian, 10°62; and 
Methodist, 8°79. 


Thus the proportion of marriages, according to the rites of the two 
principal churches, was considerably below the proportional number of their 
adherents, while in the case of the Presbyterian and Methodist churches, 


the position was the reverse. ad 


RATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND OF NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1860-1928. 
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The numbers at the side of the Graph represent rates per 1000 of mean population. 


Birtus. 


The birth-rate appears to have moved in a general way in sympathy 
with the marriage rate, though its fluctuations have been more pronounced. 
It fell sharply after 1888, and declined continuously until 1903, but after 
that year there was an improvement, and the rate in 1912 was the highest 
since 1895. During the war years, coincident with the decline in the 
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marriage rate, there was a falling-off in the birth-rate, which reached. its 
lowest point in 1919, perhaps partly in consequence of an epidemic of 
influenza. However, despite a slight revival in the marriage rate, the birth 
rate remained low and has continued to fall still further in the years suc- 
ceeding the war. The birth rate of 1924 was lower than in. any previous 
year, and there hag since been a pronounced decline. 


_The following table shows the average annual number of births and the 
birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population since 1880:—- 


: | Average Annual | Birth-rate | Average Annual | Birth-rate 
Period, | Number of per 1,000 of Period. Number of per 1,000 of 
Births. Population. | Births. Population. 
Fa | Spafeiats * coe 
1880-S4 80,417 | 37:89 » 1915-19; 51,331 i 26°64 
1885-89 | 36,877 : 36 85 1920-24 54,321 : 25°27 
1890-94 39,559 33-80 1925 | 54,615 24-00 
1895-99 37,042 28°68 : 1926 53,126 22°88 
1900-04 37,498 26°99 1927 | £3,858 | 2268 
1905-09 | 41,788 27°56 1928 i 54,800 | 22°59 
1910-14 50, 190 28°79 | 
| 


The rates shown above are caleulated by the usual “crude” method of 
relating the births to the total population, which is not altogether satis- 
factory. A preferable method for purposes of strict analysis is to relate 
the number of mothers giving birth to children at various ages to the total 
number of women at corresponding ages, or to relate the annual number 
of births to the number of women of child-bearing ages living during the 
year. Unfortunately these methods can be followed with exactitude only at 
census dates, since at any other time it is very difficult to make a reliable 
estimate of the number living at various ages, on account of migration and 
other influences. 


The birth-rate per 1,000 women Jiving at various groups of reproductive 
ages, from 15 to 45 years, have been calculated for the last four census 
years, and are shown in the following table:— 


{ 
Ages of Mothers 


{sat “6 I ai | ne | ee per 
(years), 891. | 1901. | : | 921. nent Ms a 
i 
15-19 35°30 | 80-87 | 33°75 82-72 1:3 
20-24 17090 | 134-65 141°45 146°57 14-2 
25-29 247-48 | 977-95 187-35 16699 | 818 
30-34 238-81 | 16842 | 161-20 | 140-18 41-3 
35-39 19615 =| 136-60 | 12227 10L-71 48+] 
40 -44 9661 5 707 eS ) OC 
15-44 : | 


161-74 { 117°46 | 118-50 109°84 32°] 
} 


The crude birth-rate for New South Wales was 9°5 per cent. lower in 1921 
than in 1911. The rate, calculated on the basis of the number of women 
of reproductive age, was ouly 7.4 per cent. lower. 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that the decline sinee 1891 has 
been general in all age-groups, although it was more marked at the later than 
at the earlier ages, and became increasingly pronounced as age advanced. 
The contrast in experience in regard to the first and last quinquennia 
of the normal years of child-bearing is particularly striking. Whereas the 
birth-rate for women in the last quinquennium of child bearing years in 
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1891 was 174 per cent. greater than the rate for those in the first quin- 
quennium of child bearing years the corresponding proportion in 1921 was 
only 84 per cent. The rate in age group 20-24 has shown a persistent 
improvement since 1901, and that for the group 15-19 was higher in 1991 
than in 1901. 


The crude birth-rates per 1,000 of the population of each State of the 
Commonwealth and of New Zealand in the last seven years are given in the 
following table:— 


f 
State. | 1922, | 1923. | 1924, 1925. | 1926. | 1927, 1928, 

pe - 1 j 

New South Wales ...) 25°67 24-68 2407 24°00 22°88 | 22-68 | 28:59 
Victoria vee en} 23°10 | 22°31 22°01 21°49 20°S4 | 20°30 19-70 
Queensland ... | 25°59 | 24°89 23°87 93°82 22°58 | 22-24 21°76 
Sonth Australia ...). 23-71 | 22-60 21°88 21:08 20°55 | 20:12 | 19°76 
Western Australia ...} 23-94 | 22°55 23°09 22:23) 2214 , 22:08 21:79 
Tasmania... «| 27°08 | 26:27 25°07 24°44 23°62 | 23:01 | 22°13 
Commonwealth w| 24°69 | 23°77 23-24 22°S9 | 22°02 | 21-67 | 21°33 
New Zealand seal 23°17 | 21°94 21°57 21:17 21:05 | 2029 | 19°56 

if 1 


Birth-Rates—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. : 


An informative analysis of the birth rate of New South Wales is made 
telow by distinguishing the births occurring in Sydney and suburbs from 
those in the remainder of the State. Prior to the year 1893 the metropolitan 
erude birth-rate was the higher, but since then, with the exception of the 
year 1913, the country has consistently shown a higher crude rate. The 
crude rate for the metropolis is declining faster than that of the remainder 
of the State. 


— 


Number of Births. Births per 1,000 of Population. 
ae Remaind New South Remainder | New South | 
. emainder w Sou . emainde ew § 
Metropolis. | “oF' State. “Wales, j: Metrapelis:. 5° “of Btate. | Sales, 
1880-84 49,058 103,026 152,084 40°16 36°80 37 ‘89 
1885-89 65, 866 118,517 184,383 41°50 34°69 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 128,998 197,752 34°11 3363 33°80 
1895-99 61,224 123,986 185,210 26°73 29°75 28°68 
1900-04 63,694 123,795 187,489 25°16 28 05 26°99 
1905-09 72,409 136,529 208,938 25°50 28°80 27°56 
1910-14 95,529 155,423 250,952 27°66 29°53 28°79 
1915~19 100,216 156,439 256,655 25°02 27°81 26°64 
1920-24 22,182 32,139 54,321 23°58 26°57 25°27 
1925 22,036 32,579 54,615 21°51 26 03 24 00 
1926 21,487 31,639 53,126 20°40 24°94 22°88 
1927 * 20,588* 33,270* 53,858 18:95* 25°81* 22 68 
1925* 21,151* 33,649" 54,800 18-96* 25°67* 22°59 


* From ist January, 1927, births were allocated accordirg to usual address of mother. 


The age and sex constitution of the metropolitan population is consider- 
ably different from that of the remainder of the State, therefore, compari- 
sons of crude birth-rates are to be taken with reserve, except as indicating 
the direction of the general trend. Prior to 1927, the classification waa 
according to place of registration of birth, but, from 1st January, 1927, the 
usual address of the mother was adopted as the basis of distribution. This 
change reduced the apparent number of metropolitan births. 

*97623--B 


eo 
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The Sexes of Children. 


‘Of the 54,800 children born during 1928 (exclusive of those still-born), 
28,274 were males and 26,526 were females, the proportion being 107 males 
to 100 females. As far as observation extends, the number of female births 
has not exceeded that of males in any year, although the difference has 
sometimes been very small. 

The excess of males over females born during the past sixty-five years haz 
ranged from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to about 8.7 per cent. in 
1864, the average being 5 per cent. 

Males have always been the more numerous among ex-nuptial births, 
save in the quinquennial period 1885-89 and in the year 1915, when the 
births of females predominated slightly. 

The table below shows the number of males born to every 100 females 
bern, both in nuptial and ex-nuptial births, during the last forty-nine 
years :— 


Years Nuptial | Ex- Nuptial 


Births. Births. All Births, i Years. | pee | | Ec Noptial | | All Births. 
( 1 
1880-84 1049 | 1039 | 104°8 | 1915-19| 105°3 | 104-0 | 105 2 
1885-89 165°4 | 98'8 105'1 - | 1920-24 104°6 1073 104°8 
1890-94 105°7 1054 105°7 1925 | 104°0 | 108-9 104°3 
1895-99 105-0 105-4 | = 1051 | 1926 105-3 1019 | = 10571 
1900-04 104°3 1028 | «1042, «1927 | 106-6 108'1 = 106-9 
1905-09 1050 1049 | 1050 | 1928 | 1066 | 106°5 /  106°6 
1910-14 1052 105-1 | 105°2 | 
| j ‘ 


Plural Births. 


During the year 1928, there were 549 cases of plural births, of which one 
child or more was registered, comprised of 543 cases of twins and 6 cases of 
triplets. ‘The live children thus born numbered 1,092, twins (562 males, 512 
females), and triplets (9 males and 9 females). There were 12 still-births. 
Of these 549 cases, 17 were classified as ex-nuptial. 

The number of children born at plural births was 1.99 per cent. of ie 
total births. 

The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the years 1927 and 1928 and the last ten years, 
excluding those cases in which all were still-born, and distinguishing nuptial 
and ex-nuptial :— 


| Twins. | Triplets. | Twins. | Triplets. 
1 1 
| l I 
1627 Nuptial 2...) 555 | = 8 |: 1918-27 Nuptial vos} 8,373 41 
Ex-Nuptial wee! 28 i owe: Ex-Nuptial ...) 241 2 
Total .. «i 683 > 8 | Total ...| 5,614 | 43 
J eee | ae ee a 
| | | | 
1928 Nuptial ... ...] 526 | 6 | 1919-28 Nuptial wl 53760, 45 
Ex-Nuptial wee! 17 | Ex-Nuptial .... 229 | 2 
Totakiae oat weap <6 Total ...| 5,605 | 47 
i i 
i H j 


The last instance of quadruplets was in 1918. 

The total number of confinements recorded during the ten years was 
580,936; hence the rates per million confinements were 10,557 cases of 
twins and 89 of triplets; otherwise stated, there were 11 plural births in 
every 1,000 confinements. 
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Ex-Nouptiat Birrus, 


The number of ex-nuptial births in 1928 was 2,707, equal to 4.94 per 
cent. of the total births and 1.12 per 1,000 of population. A statement 
of the ex-nuptial births in New South Wales at intervals since 1900 is 
given below :— 


| Number of Ratio per Crude | | Number of Ratio per Crude 

Year. | Ex Nuptial Ora (Pere Year, | Ex-Nuptial Cott | ooO or 
ea Births. | Population. | | ans as: Births. | Population, 
: li i 
1900 2,605 701 | 1:92 | 1925 2,756 5°05 1-21 
1905 2,912 7:37 2:00 | = 1926 2,748 S17 118 
1910 2,900 6°37 179 =|, 1927 | 2,693 | 5°00 1:13 
1915 2.681 5:07 1°42 1923 | 2,707 | 4:94 1:12 
3920 | 2,635 4°88 1:27 
{ i 


Over the whole State the proportion of ex-nuptial to total births has 
declined in a marked degree since 1905. It rose gradually from 4.35 per 
cent. in 1880 to 7.37 per cent. in 1903, after which a rapid decline occurred 
to 4°80 per cent. in 1916, The ratio rose again during the years 1917 to 
1919, when the number of legitimate births declined. It fell to 4.9 per 
cent. in 1920, and three years later it began to rise again as the total 
number of births decreased. The rise and fall of this proportion followed 
in a general way the same course as the ex-nuptial birth-rate per 1,0U0 
inhabitants, which rose between 1884 and 1894 from 1.57 to 2.09 per 
£,000 of population. It remained near that level until 1905, then eom- 
menced to decline slowly but continuously. 


The most accurate test to the extent of ex-nuptial births is obtained by 
relating the total number of such births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearing age. This can only be done satisfactorily 
at census periods, but it indicates that, though the proportion of such births 
was increasing up to about 1890, it declined considerably in the next 
thirty years, the proportion of ex-nuptial children born, per 1,000 unmarried 
women aged 15 to 45, having fallen from 18.41 in 1891 to 16.10 in 1901, 14.18 
in 1911, and 12.49 in 1921, a decrease of 32 per cent. since 1891. 


The Legitimation Act, 1902. 


In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its purpose born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to bs 
legitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born in wedlock. The total number of registra- 
tions under the Act up to the end of the year 1928 was 9,727. The number 
in each year of the last ten years is shown in the following table:—- 


Year. Registrations. ' Year. Registrations. 
9 | 398 | 1924 396 
1920 | 455 | 1925 414 
3921 444 1926 532 
1922 371 1927 646 
1923 397 | 1928 €68 
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Natturat INCREASE, 7 
The excess of births over deaths, or “ natural increase,” during 1928 was 
32,106, equal to 13.24 per 1,000 of the population. 
The following table shows the natural increase of population since 1890 
in the Metropolis, in the remainder of the State, and in the whole of New 
South Wales :— 


| , Natural Increase. i 
| i eee eo 
Year. | | ae Whole State. sont ck 
| Metropolis. | Beneindee of : | Population, 
| j Males. ; Females. | Total. 
1890-91 | 38,859 82,787 , 57,233 ! 64,413 | 121,646 | 20°79 
1895-99 | 33,056 74,575 | 49,885 | 57,746 | 107,631 | 16°67 
1900-04} 33470 | 73,877 | 49,695 | 58,152 | 107,847 | 15°%2 
1905-09 | 42,513 | 88,132 | 61,652 63,993 130,645 | 17°23 
1910-14. 58,969 | 101,218 | 75,648 84,539 160,187 | 18°38 
1915-19 | 56,584 | 97,413 ° 71,992 82,005 153,097 | 15°98 
1920-24 | 65,737 | 103,822 | 80,434 | 89,075 169,559 | 16:63 
1925 | 12,498 | 21,304 15,934 | 17,858 | 33,792 14°85 
1926 11,237 | 19,671 14,536 16,492 | 30,9388 13°82 
1927* | 10,170" | 20,918" ) 14,827 16,261 | 31,088 | 13°09 
1923 | 10,743" | 21,363" | 15,489 16,617 32,106 | 13°24 
| | 


* Since 1st January, 1927, births have been distributed according to usual address 
of mother, and deaths according to usual address of deceased. 


Despite slight fluctuations the rate of natural increase is declining, and 
since 1922 the decline has been rapid. ‘The change in the basis for dis- 
tributing births and deaths in 1927 has materially altered the allocation 
between metropolis and remainder of State. 


On acedunt of the decrease in death-rates, the rate of natural in- 
crease prior to the war period had been improving ¢lightly for about sixteen 
years. The increase per 1,000 of population for the five years 1915-19, 
however, was 13 per cent. lower than that for the previous quinquennium; 
in 1922 it showed a slight improvement as compared with the years 
immediately preceding it, but the average for the five years ending 1923 
shows a decline of 23 per cent. below the pre-war average. 


Although the number of males born is more numerous than that of 
females, the increase of population from the excess of births over deaths is 
greatly in favour of the latter, since there is a disproportionately large 
number of deaths among males. There is also a greater mortality among 
male than among female children, and by this cause alone the natural 
excess of male births is almost neutralised. During the ten years which 
closed with 1928, the number of females added to the population by excess 
of births over deaths exceeded the males by 17,852 or 11.2 per cent. 


The respective increases from natural and migratory causes are shown in 
chapter “Population” of this Year Book. : 

Analyses of the natural and migratory increases in the population of the 
State since 1861 and of the various divisions of the State since 1891 are 
shown on pages 226 and 236 of the Year Book for 1922. 
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During the years 1926, 1927, and 1928, there was a decrease in the rates of 
natural increase in Australia and New Zealand, as will be seen from the table 
below. The rates are per 1,000 of population. iv 


State. | 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926, 1927. 1938, 


New South Wales...) 16°75 15°08 14°73 1485 18°82 18°09 13 24 
Victoria ... w| 13°45 11°60 11-96 12-02 1121 10°59 9°59 
Queensland ..| 16°43 | 15 06 14-99 | 14°96 13-09 13°18 12:99 
South Australia ...| 14°60 | 13-01 12°69 | 11°91 11°82 W-14 10°84 
Western Australia | 14°62 | 14:14 1401 13°23 13°21 13°22 12°68 
Tasmania v| 17°78 | 16°35 15:18 15:09 14°57 13°33 12:07 
Commonwealth ..| 15°47 13°88 13°77 13-69 12°60 12 22 11-88 
New Zealand | 14°40 12°91 13°28 12:88 12°31 11°84 11-07 


} } 


bo DEATHS. 


The deaths during 1928 numbered 22,694, equal to a rate of 9.85 per 
1,000 of the mean population. Of the total, 12,785 were males and 9,909 
females, the rate for the former being 10.33, and for the latter 8.33 per 
1,000 living of each of the sexes. The average annual number of deaths 
from 1880, with the rate per 1,000 of population, in quinquennal periods, 
was as follows:— 


Average Annual Number of Deaths. | ia ie et ae of Ce oe 

Period. = i ——_————. ww Of Male ta 

| Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. pe 

ao i a 
1880-84 7,286 5,124 | 12,410 | 1655 | 1414 | 1546 | 117 
1885-89 8,461 6,043 | 14,504 | 15°43 | 1336 | 1449 | © 115 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 | 15,221 | 1406 | 11-77 | 1301 | 119 
1895-99 9,002 6,514 | 15,516 | 1311 | 1077 | 1201 | 122 
1900-04 9,195 | 6,733 | 15,928 | 1265 | 1017 | 1147 | 124 
1905-09 9,076 6,583 15,659 ' 1152 | 904 | 10°33 , 127 
1910-14 | 10,598 7,555 | 18,158 | 11°59 | 9-11 | 10-41 | 128 
1915-19 | 11,919 8,613 | 20,582 | 1220 | 907 | 10-66 137 
1920-24 | 11,696 | 8,713 | 20,409 | 10°67 ge7 | (9°49 129. 
1925 11,944 8,879 | 20,823 | 10-29 79g |) gis | 199 
1926 12,685 9,503 | 22,188 : 10-72 $34 966 | «138 
1927 12,978 9,792 22,770 |; 10°81 B41 | 959 , 128 
1928 | 12,785 ) 9,909 | 22,694 | 10°33 | $33 | 935 | 124 

i 3 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males. As shown above, the rate during the five years 
1880-84 was over 64 per cent. higher than that experienced during the five 
years 1920-24. Many causes are responsible for this improvement, such as 
the enforcement of Health Acts, the advance of science, and the better 
education of the people. The remarkable effect of these factors on the 
death-rates of the population in the early years of life is dealt with later 
im connection with deaths of children under 1 year and under 5 years. 
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A table of the death-rates per 1,000 of mean population in each of the 


Australian States and in New Zealand from 1922 to 1928 is shown below :— 
State. 1922, 1923. 1924. 1923. 1926. 1927, 1928. 
' : | { 
New South Wales... 8:92 960 | 984 9:15 9°56 9°59 9°35 
Victoria . .| 9°65 10°71 10°05 9°47 963 | 971 10-11 
Queensland 9:16 9°33 | 8:88 8°86 9:39 | 9°06 8°77 
South Australia 911 9°59 9:19 9°15 873 | 8°98 8°92 
Western Australia 9°32 8-41 9-08 9°00 8°93 | 8°81 9-11 
Tasmania 9°30 9°92 9°89 9°35 9 05 | 9°38 10°06 
Commonwealth 9-22 9°39 9°47 9-20 9-42 | 9°45 9°45 
New Zealand 8:77 9-03 8:29 8:29 8-74 | 8°45 8°49 


The above comparison represents the respective crude death-rates of the 
States enumerated. The differences in the age and sex constitution of the 
individual populations have not been taken into account, therefore the 
rates are not strictly comparable with each other as showing the tru¢ 
incidence of mortality in the various States. 


Such a comparison can be made by applying the rates of mortality in 
age and sex groups to a standard population embodying a fixed distribution 
according to age and sex. The resultant rates constitute an index of 
mortality or weighted average death-rate which, in effect, shows what would 
have been the death-rate if the age and sex distribution of the population 
compared each year had been in accordance with the standard adopted. The 
standard used is identical with that provided by the International Statistical 
Institute in Part II, p. vili of the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
1917, 


The index of mortality so calculated for each of the Australian States is 
shown below :— 


State. | 1922, | 1923, | 1925, | 1925. | 1926. | 1927, 
New South Wales 9:79 | 10°61 | 10°31 | 1013 | 1062 | s0-64 
Victoria F 985 > 10:97 1031) 974 | 991 | 10°02 
Queensland , 1015 | 10:97 990 ; 994 | 10°47 | 10°20 
Sonth Australia 9°39 ; 9°90 9°50 9°43 9°02 9°30 
West Australia... 10-51 | 9°79 10°82 10°67 ; 10°63 | 10°71 
Tasmania ... 9°81 | 1049 | 10-43 9-94 970 | 10-43 
Commonwealth .., 9°89 10°64 10°20 9:93 10:20 | 10°43 


It is necessary to emphasise that the above rates are hypothetical and 
are serviceable only for purposes of comparison inter se and with death- 
rates of other countries calculated on the same basis. The age and sex 
distribution in the standard population is supposititious, being based on an 
agglomeration of European populations. 


Death-rates—Age and Sex. 

The remarks already made regarding the limitations in the use of crude 
Lirth-rates apply also to the conclusions to be drawn from tables of crude 
death-rates published above. The age and sex distribution of a population 
‘ave most important factors to be considered in comparing death-rates. In 
New South Wales usually more than half the deaths are of persons over 55 
years of age, the rates of mortality below and above that age being roughly. 
5 and 45 per 1,000 respectively. It follows that any variation in the pro- 
portion of persons in the various age groups will have a considerable bearing 
ou the death-rate of the whole population. 
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Again, as shown above, the death-rate of males during the same period 


was 29 per cent. more than that of females. 


Consequently an increase in 


the proportion of females will be reficcted in a corresponding decrease in 


the general rate. 


In the following table death-rates are given for each sex in the principal 


Deaths per 1,000 Living—All causes. Reduction 
Age-Group, eae ee renee “Nad __| per cent., 
Years. { 1881-90 
1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10. 1911-20. | to 1901-10. 
J 
Males. 
0-4 | 44°57 37°65 27°90 23°28 37 
5-9 Z| 3°62 2°88 2:07 1:95 43 
J0-14 3 2°44 2:08 1:78 1°52 27 
15-19 | 3:74 3:13 2°85 2°58 24 
20-24 : 5°83 4°33 3°67 3°83 37 
25-34 e 7°72 5°88 451 | 5°16 41 
35-44 « 10°92 9°13 7:46 7:07 32 
45-54 «| 17°65 14°69 12°87. |) 12°65 28 
55-64 . 8046 29°05 24°95 23°91 17 
65-74... = 63°67 56°58 58°77 52°39 8 
75 and over ., 149-36 148-98 142-43 147°36 4 
Total... nsel 15°62 13°43 11°77 11°81 24 
Females. 
0-4 40°47 32°98 24°21 19°61 40 
5-9 3°29 2°77 1:88 1:79 43 
10-14 ‘ 2°18 177 1°58 1:25 28 
15-19 . 3°52 2°80 2°53 1:94 30 
20-24 ! 5°40 4:12 3°59 3:20 33 
25-34 | 7:44 5°70 4°71 4°52 26 
35-44 | 9°95 8:04 6°82 5°61 32 
45-54, a! 13°83 10°86 9°50 8°65 32 
55-64... «| 2312 21°16 18°24 16°43 21 
65-74... 52°78 43°48 45°91 40°67 10 
75 and over | 135°66 13414 123-05 127-15 9 
Total... . 13°47 11:02 9°47 8-96 a 
J 
Total. 

0-4 42°56 33°35 26:08 21°49 39 
5-9 3°46 2°83 1°98 1°87 42 
10-14 2°32 1:93 1°68 1°39 23 
15-19 3°63 2°97 2°69 2:25 26 
20-24 5°63 4°25 3°63 3°50 36 
25-34 7°60 5°83 4°63 4°84 39 
35-44 10°53 8°67 717 6°37 32 
45-54 16°19 13-11 11°42 10°83 ; = 30 
55-64... 27°62 25°83 22-04 20°62 20 
65-74... 59°39 §1°22 53°22 47°07 =, = «(10 
75 and over 14415 142-68 133-72 137°81 7 
Total... 14°65 12°31 10°67 10°42 27 


Becaus¢ of the incidence of the epidemic of influenza 


in 1819, com- 


parison is made between the rates of the periods 1881-1890 and 1901-1910. 
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The death-rates for females were reduced 80 per cent., as against 24 per 
cent. in the case of those for males, As regards age, the improvement was 
fairly constant under 55. Above that age improved conditions naturally 
had less effect. The ages at which death-rates are most favourable are 
between 10 and 14 years, and between the ages of 5 and 45 years they are 
generally considerably below the average. LAS 


“ "*  Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
remainder of the State, which is, of course, not entirely rural, as a few 
large industrial towns are contained therein, notably Newcastle, Broken 
Hill and Lithgow. A summary of the average annual number of deaths 
and the rate per 1,000 in each of these divisions since 1880 is given in the 
following table:— 


Metropolis, | Remainder of the State New South Wales, 

Period Average ine Ratio | pane | | Average Ratio ‘ 

Mee | CUS st eweee  Puidie: pete, “Tein 
1880-84 5,033 20°60 7,377 13:21 12,410 15°49 
1835-89 6,181 19°47 8,323 12:18 14,504 14°46 
3890-94 5,979 14°83 9,242 12:05 15,221 13°01 
1895-99 5,634 12°30 9,882 11:86 | 15,516 1201 
1900-04 5,845 11°54 10,083 11°42 15;928 11°47 
1905-09 5,979 10°53 9,680 10°21 | 15,659 10°33 
1910-14 7,312 10°59 | 10,841 10°30 | 18,153 10 41 
1915-19 8,727 10°89 | 11,805 10°49 20,532 | 10°66 
1920-24 9,034 9:60 11,375 9-41 20,409 9°49 
1925 9,548 9°32 11,275 9:01 20,823 9°15 
1926 10,220 9°70 | 11,968 9°43 | 22,188 9°56 
1927+ 10,418} 9-62t | 19,352f o-66¢ 22,770 | 9-59 
1928+ 10,403+ 9°33t | 12, 286+ 9°37t | 22,694 9°35 

t i i 


+ ¥rom ist January, 1927, deaths were distributed according to usual address of deceased, 
previously according to place of registration of death, 


The death-rate has improved steadily both in the metropolis and in the 
remainder of the State, but notably so in the former, where it is now 
slightly lower than in the latter, whereas forty years ago it was about 50 per 
cent. greater. The improvement dates from the quinquennium beginning 
with the year 1890, and is coincident with the installation of the modern 
system of sewerage and the enforcement of the provisions of the Dairies 
Supervision Act of 1886. The marked decline in the crude rates for each 
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division and for the State as a whole is evident from the fact that the met- 
Topolitan crude rate for the period 1880-84 was 20°6 per 1,000, and for the 
year 1927 it was 9.6, or an improvement of 53 per cent.; for the same 
periods the crude rates for the remainder of the State were respectively 13°23 
end 9.7, or a difference of nearly 27 per cent., and for the whole State, 15.8 
and 9.6, or an improvement of nearly 40 per cent. Crude rates of death, 
however, must be taken rather as an indication of the general trend than of 
the exact extent of the movement. 


Vie THe Mortatity or INFANTS. 


me 


‘A further and more sensitive comparison of the rates of mortality in the 
metropolis and in the remainder of the State may be obtained by consider- 
ing the death-rates of infants. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1860-1928. 
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Deaths of Children under 1 Year, 


During the year 1928, the children swho died before completing the first 
year of life numbered 3,004, equivalent to a rate of 54.8 per 1,000 births. 
This rate is 4.8 per cent. less than the average for the previous five years. 


The number of deaths of children under one year of age in the metropolis 
in 1928 was 1,042, or 49.8 per 1,000 births, and in the remainder of the 
State 1,962, or 58.3 per 1,000 births. The rate for the metronolis we: lower 
than in any previous year. 
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The following table shows the average annual number of deaths of chil- 
dren under 1 year of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the 
State, and the proportion per 1,00C births, in quinquennial periods since 
the year 1880:— 


Metropolis. } Remainder of State. 1 New South Wales. 
Period, Deaths Rate per Deaths { Rate per ; Deaths Rate p 
under 1, / 1,000 Births, / under 1. | 1,000 Births. i under 1. irons. 
ae ee ; a - at ‘a 
1880-84 1,707 1740 | 1,956 949 3,663 120-4 
1885-89 2,168 1646 2,256 952: 4,424 120°0 
1890-94 1,908 133°8 | 2,47t | 95°8 4,379 110°7 
1895-99 1,646 134-4: 2,572 103 7 4,218 | 113'9 
1900-64 1,416 Wb2 : 2,399 | 969 3,815 | 101°7 
1905-69 | 1,235 86-7 2,085 | 745 3,280 787 
1910-14 | 1,487 752 0 2,211 | 711 | 3,648 72-7 
1915~19 1,373 685 = (1,959 | 62°6 3,332 64:9 
1920-24 1,404 63°3. | 1,932 |! 60°) 3,336 | 614 
1925 1,255 57°0 | 1,744 | 535 | 2,999 54°9 
1926 1,315 612 | = 1,745 552 |! 3,060 57°6 
1927* 1,161* 56°4* | 1,799* 54°1* 2,960 55:0 
1928* 1,0142* 49°3* ; = 1,962* | 58 °5* 3,004 54°83 
| 


* Claasified according to place of usual residence of mother, from 1st January, 1927, 


The remarkable improvement which has taken place in the infantile mor- 
tality rate in the period covered by the above table is due in a large degree 
‘to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases by health laws 
wand by education. The first important step was taken in 1881, when the 
Infectious Diseases Supervision Act became law. In 1896 the Public 
Health Act was passed, and in 1902 the acts relating to Public Health 
were consolidated. About this time a world-wide movement drew attention 
-to the benefit of breast-feeding and the dangers attending the methods of 
artificial feeding then in vogue. A scheme for the preservation of infant 
health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guidance of mothers in the 
-care and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
-and in the surrounding suburbs. 


During the year 1904 infantile mortality showed a marked improvement 
on the rates experienced for about thirty years. A reference to the principal 
causes of death during the years immediately prior to and after the year in 
-question will show that a decrease was experienced in all causes in which 
eare and knowledge could have effect. Thus the mortality from diarrhea 
and enteritis dropped from 36.90 per 1,000 births in 1903 to 21.81 in 1904; 
tubercular diseases from 3,06 to 1.58; and congenital debility from 15.54 
“te 12.98, 


Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
:since 1914 through the establishment in Sydney and in various country 
localities of baby health centres, and through the formation of a number 
-of public bodies which are affiliated with the Royal Society for the Welfare 
-of Mothers and Babies. Particulars relating to these institutions will be 
‘found in chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


In 1926 the Senior Medical Officer of the Department of Public Health 
Was appointed a Director of Maternal and Baby Welfare to supervise public 
activities relating to the health of women and children. 
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The decline in infantile mortality, especially in diarrhceal diseases, is 
illustrated by the following table, which gives the mortality rate per 1,000 
births since 1900 from diarrhceal diseases, and from all other causes :— 


Deaths under 1 year of age uI | Deaths under 1 year of age 
per 1,000 Births. | per 1,000 Births. 

Period. | | Year. j 

. Diarrhoeal | All oth : Diarrhoeal | All oth 

| "Diseases. | Diseases. | 42 cuuses. | Diseases. | Diseases. | Al! causes. 
1900-04 29°52 72°21 101°73 1925 bo FT 47-20 54°91 
1905-09 21°06 57°66 78°72 1926 11°76 45°84 57°60 
1910-14 20°64 52°04 72°68 || 1927 7°32 47°64 54:96 
1915-19 13°94 50°97 64°91 |. 1928 10°95 42°87 54°82 
1920-24 13°77 47°64 6L-41 |) 

{! 


The incidence of diarrheal diseases in recent years has tended to fluctuate 
irregularly with seasonal conditions, being relatively high in dry seasons 
and low in years of bountiful rainfall. In 1926, when the rainfall was 
below normal during several months, diarrheal diseases caused 20.5 per 
cent. of the deaths of infants under 1 year of age, as compared with 14 per 
cent. in 1925, and 13 per cent. in 1927, when there were abundant rains. In 
these years the mortality from diarrheal diseases outside the metropolis 
reached the remarkably low proportion of 6 per 1,000 births. 


The experience of all States of the Commonwealth wes similar to that of 
New South Wales, in that the reduction in infantile mortality rates which 
occurred in 1904 hag been maintained through a large falling-off in the 
number of deaths from diarrhgeal diseases. 


A t 


Infantile Mortality by Sex. 


The death-rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 
1928 being 59.7 and 49.6 per 1,000 births respectively. The rates for each 
sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods from 1880 to 
1924, and in single years thereafter. ; 


Males. j Females. 
Period. : { 
Deaths Rate per | Deaths Rate per 
under 1. 1,000 Births. vnder 1. !1,000 Births. 
1880-84 1,992 127°9 1,671 12-5 
1885-389 2,405 | 1272 2,019 ; 1123 
1890-94 2413 | 118-7 1,966 102°3 
1895-99 2,304 121°4 1,914 105°9 
1900-04 2,077 108-5 1,738 94°6 
1905-09 1,832 85°6 1,458 715 
1910-14 2,037 79°2 1,611 | 65°8 
1915-19 1,892: 719 1,440 57°6 
1920-24 1,900 | 68°4 1,436 54°1 
1925 1,640 | 58°8 1,359 50°S 
1926 1,750 | 64°3 1,310 50°6 
1927 1,620 58°3 1,340 514 
1928 1,687 | 59°7 1,317 19-6 
{ i 


During the period reviewed, the excess of the male infantile death-rates 
per 1,000 births fluctuated from 16.4 in the quinquennium 1890-94 and in 
the year 1922 to a minimum of 6.8 in 1927. In 1928 the difference was 10.1 
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Infantile Mortality by Age. ee 


Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age, about 40 
per cent. oceur within a week of birth; within the first month the proportion 
is over one-half, and within three months about two-thirds. ‘The following 
statement shows the number and proportion of deaths at various ages under 


one year in the metropolis and in the whole State. i 


a ee 
| 1927, 1928. 
a 
Metropolis. | State. | Metropolis. State, 
Age at Death. | 
f | f 1 1 

Number} Deaths | Number, Deaths | Number! Deaths | Number | Deaths 

of per 1,000 of per 1,000.; of per 1,000 of per 1,000 

i Deaths.’ Births. Deaths. ' Births. | Deaths. Births. Deaths. | Births. 
Under 1 week en 459 | 22-3, 1,211] 225 | 446 ' 20-8 © 1,271 | 23.9 
1 week ‘at ven 81 4-0 187 33 53 | 25 156, 2-9 
2 weeks ive ‘ier 50 2-4 119 2-2 34 1:6 92) 17 
3 oss ae si 23 11 | 82 15 i 29 | 1-4 84 15 
Under 1 month, Total] 613 29-8 1,599 | 29-7 | 556 | 26:3 | 1,603 | 29:3 
lmonth «. «| 80/ 39 | 229/ 43 | eo! 28 | 156] 28 
2months ... al 80 3-9 188 35 58 | 2-7 168 31 
3 on : : 62) 30 | 144) 27 , 445 21 |) 182) 24 
4 5, . . 68 3:3 140 2-6 575 2:7 | 148 2-6 
5 49 2-4 112 2-1 51 24 , 116 21 
6, . 43 | 2-1 100 19 33) 1-6 ; 128; 23 
7 4 35 17 92} 1-7 || 44) 21 117 | 21 
8 46; 22 |; 102] 1-9 | 34] 16 123 | 2-2 
9 , 31 15 | 89 1-6 30 14) 92 17 
10, eee wae 30 14 | 82; 1:5 36 1-7 108 2-0 
lls, vee aes 24 12 =| 83 15 | 39 | 19 | 118 2-2 

| I pats a ————E 
Under 1 year, Total] 1,161 | 56-4 2,960 | 55-0 1,042 | 49-3 | 3,004 | 54-8 

{ | : 


A similar table relating to the five years, 1919-23, was published in the 
Year Book for 1924 at page 120. 


As stated above, more than half the deaths of children under one year of 
age occur in the first month of life, but in the second month the rate of 
mortality falls rapidly, and thereafter gradually. The rate of infantile 


mortality is generally higher in the metropolis than in the remainder of 
the State. 


A further dissection of the experience in regard to infantile mortality 
discloses the fact that, despite the marked decline in infantile mortality, the 
proportion of deaths of children under 1 week old has actually increased in 
the past twenty-eight years, while at all other ages under one vear there had 


been a sustained improvement. 


This may be illustiated strikingly by the statement that, whereas the rate 
of mortality among children within one week of birth was 20.5 per 1,000 
births in 1901 and 23.2 per 1,000 births in 1928, the corresponding rates 
among children over one week and under twelve months old were 83.2 per 
1,009 in 1901, and 31.6 per 1,000 in 1928—a decline of 62 per cent. It is 
shown on a later page that the principal causes of death among children in 
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‘heir first week of life were premature birth, congenital debility, rmalfor- 
mation and injury at birth, which in 1928 were responsible for 84 per 
cent. of the deaths of children during the first week of life, causing 
19.4 deaths per 1,000 births ont of the total rate of 23.2. These causes 
are not generally connected with post-natal care of children, and they 
tend, when considered as an integral part of the rate of mortality, to 
obscure the remarkable improvement which has been effected by the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and the promotion of health measures for the care of 
infants. Although more skilful attention after birth may decrease the 
number of infants who die from pre-natal causes, it is fully recognised that 
a general improvement in the rate of mortality among infants in the first 
week of life will not be attained except through. increased pre-natal care, 
and considerable attention is being given to the care and instruction of 
expectant mothers. ; 


The following table shows the rates of mortality among infants in age 
groups during the first year of life for cach year since 1901:— 


Rate of Mortality per 1,060 Births among Children aged — 

Year. Under | 1 week and |1 month and| Total i! 3 months 6 months || Total 

Lwiek. | underl | wunder3 nnder 3 | ond ond i under 1 

month. | months. | months. ‘ uncer 6. under 12, year. 
' i 
| 
1901 20°5 12-2 Q21 | 548 2-4 26:5 || 103°7 
1902 21°3 12:3 22°2 \ 55°8 i 24°8 29°1 109°7 
1903 21°2 11-3 19°5 | 52:0 i 26 3 32°1 i 110°4 
1904 28 | 9°7 14°9 i 464 | 15°8 20°2 i 82°4 
1905 243 3 10°9 13:0 | 482 15°9 165 | 80°6 
1906 218 90 | Us i 426 | 143 1760 745 
4907 23°1 W306) 0 6178) | 522 15°8 206 | 886 
1908 215 95 119 «|| «4429 15°9 170 =| «758 
1909 213 I 98 | W6 | 427 | 149 16°7 i 74°3 
1910 Qe | 92 | 184 |, 437 | 14:3 166 | 74:6 
1911 22°3 99 | Jo 4k) | 117 7 69°5 
1912 21:5 84 | 10°6 i 405 | 13-1 177 | 71°3 
1913 22-9 95 | Js | 442 4% 147 1+ | 73°83 
1914 25°5 88 10°1 i 42°4 11°6 7: 697 
3915 25°] 76 94 = | 421 9°3 167 68'1 
1916 23°5 8:3 \. 10°3 | 42-1 ; 10:0 15°7 i 67°83 
1917 22-9 TA | 85 | 388 | 76 lll} 57°5 
1918 81 ; 78 ;} so | 409 | 79 104 |) = 59-2 
1919 26°2 9:0 96 44S | 115 160 | 723 
1920 23°9 8-4 | 10°8 43°71 ' 11:5 15-2 | 69°8 
1921 23°4 TA 10°2 41-0 9°6 12°3 62°9 
1922 22°2 7:6 75 37°30 | 67 10 0 54.0 
1923 22°8 735 77 | 3880 | 9-2 13°8 61:0 
1924 23°2 74 3 85 | 39 | 8-4 12:0 59'5 
1925 23°1 GT | 738 il 37°6 T+ 99 | 54°9 
1926 24:3 65 | 66 | 374} 78 12°4 ~ 3} 57°6 
1927 22°35 72 78 i 87°95 74 101 | 55-0 
1928 23°2 - 61 5 59 i 35:2 : 71 12°5 54°8 
! | J: 


Allowing for the operation of pre-natal causes upon the mortality in the 
first week of life, it is evident that pronounced improvement took place 
in the rates of infantile mortality immediately after the adoption of special 
educative measures in 1904 and 1914, and that, although special factors 
have operated to increase infantile mortality in certain years there has 
been a steady and sustained improvement. Tt is particularly noteworthy 
that the improvement is greatest among children aged one month and over. 
Up to that age the operation of pre-natal causes produces the majority of 
deaths. 
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The following statement furnishes a comparison of the rates cf infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births, As 
the rates quoted are for a single year only and fluctuate from year to year 
they do not show the permanent relativity between the rates prevailing in the 
countries named. 


State. | year. Rate. | Country. Year. Rate. 

i ; 
New Zealand... .../ 1928 | 36-2 Switzerland ... wl 1927 57 
Queensland... oo 455 | Netherlands .., . | 1927 59 
South Australia aie 5 | 47°5 { Sweden “| 1927 G2 
Western Australia... 53 | 43-1 :" United States ‘| 1927 64 
Commonwealth . » . 680 “South Africa... a 1926 65 
New South Wales... » | 648 Irish Free State... 1927 70 
Victoria. | 556 || England and Wales.. | 1927 70 
Tasmania ies Pes » | 63-9 i Northern Ireland .../ 1927 78 
| y France ws 4 1927 83 
New Zealand .., -s/ 1927 38°7, ; Denmark a. a 1926 | 84 
Western Australia .. » 7 459 | Finland tee ve, 1926 86 
Tasmania “8 vl gy | 53°0 Scotland .., vel 1927 89 
South Austra'ia | 684 |i Canada, 1997 04 
Queensland... seth — <a | 545 | Belgium | 1926 97 
Commonwealth a ey | 54:5 | Germany... 4 1927 97 
New South Wales... 53 | 55°0 Prussia 1926 101 
Victoria | si fale ABEEE <3 Italy wea) 1995 119 
i Austria a “fl 1926 | 123 
| | | Spain ... see " 1927 127 
| | Japan... ine | 1927 142 
\ Hungary te ia 1927 185 

* Registration Area, t White people only, 


The rate of infantile mortality in New Zealand is the lowest of tho 
rates shown in the foregoing table, and the rates for Australasia generally 
are greatly superior to those prevailing in most other countries for which 
comparable records are available. Wide differences between climatological 
and economic conditions should be allowed for in considering the relation- 
ship between the rates shown for the various countries, 


Causes of Infantile Mortality. 
A table published on page 86 of the Statistical Register for 1927-28 
shows the rates of infantile mortality for each of the principal causes in 
each year since 1895. This indicates that there has been a heavy decline 
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jn the mortality Irom diarrhea, enteritis, and other digestive diseases, con- 
genital debility, nervous diseases, tubercular diseases, and bronenitis. A 
amatller decline has occurred in deaths from minor causes, such as meningitis, 
of the stomach, accident, and general discases. On the other hand, 

~» malformation, premature birth, and diseases of early infancy 
The mortality from epidemic diseases 


The following table shows the incidence of mortality caused by the prin- 
cipal diseases among infants at various periods during the first year of life 
jn 1928, showing the experience in the metropolis in comparison with that 
in the whole State:— 


| Deaths of Children under onc year of ag+ per 1,600 Births (1928). 


i Metropolis. State. 
Cause of Death. i: = bee sone 
| 1 week |1 month me week 1 month | 
; Under and and Under | ani an 
1 week. | under under Total. 1 week, ; wnder under Total. 
j 1month.| 1 year. | Lmonth.! 1 year. 
| 1 
nes = = 2 eet ee __—_——"_-- Penne 
| 
pideric Diseases ..) 09 | 3:03) 312) ‘OF; "18 | 274) 296 
Tuberculosis... ae |e *83| 3B | owe | one | BBY 85 
: Pe ! ~ | x 
Sy philis aD we, 05 05 | 09 | 719 05 04 09) 7°18 
( 
Moningitis ... was! “09 ote “47 +56 | 705 5 eee 55 60 


Convulsions ... wei 09 | 105 09 +23 18 13 26 ST 
Bronchitis .. «| -05| ‘l4| -43] 62} 04} 18) 53) “75 
Pneumonia ... aes 19 33 4:59 511 ly) «6°56 | 4°56 5°23 
Diarrhcea and Nnter-; 


iis ede Sg REL BR Reb Oe 20 | 10°69) 10-04 
Malformation a6) 90 | «1ie| 860) 206; “77; 130) 423 
Congenital Debility.... 147 85 1:66 | 3°98 1°68 | 89} 168) 4:25 


Premature Birth ...! 12°43 | 194 “76 | 15°13 | 13:10 | 912 ‘67 |} 15°79 
Injuryat Bid: <n obo | 724 900] 288) 2k) veh) OF) ee 
Other Diseases of early, 

Infancy «ve 199) 19 | 09 | 227 | 07 | 307 
All Other Causes... +38 “42 1:94 2°74 | 53 | 51 2:24 | 3:28 


bo 
sl 
for) 
to 
req 


Total .--! 20°80 5°48 | 22°98) 49°26 | 23:19 | 6-06 | 25°57 | 54°82 


| 


j ' 


in 1928 there was little difference between most of the rates of mortality 
in the metropolis and those for the whole State. The death rate froin pre- 
mature birth was slightly lower, and the rate from diarrhoea and enteritis 
was mauch lower in the metropolis than in the whole State. The deaths from 
these two causes combined represent nearly 49 per cent. of the deaths of 
infants during 1928. 

Approximately 84 per cent. of the deaths during the first week after birth 
and 50 per cent. of the deaths which occurred during the first year after birth 
were due to exclusively pre-natal causes or accident, viz., premature birth, 
congenital debility, malformation, injury at birth, or syphilis. Deaths from 
these causes during the first year of life represented 2.7 per cent. of the 
births during the year. The incidence of diarrhea and enteritis was com- 
paratively light among children under the age of one month. 
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Infantile Mortality in Divisions, 


The following table shows the number of deaths of infants under 1 year 
of age from principal diseases per 1,000 births in the principal divisions 
of the State, based on the experience of the years 1915-24, being the first 
ten years for which the data are available. The variation shown in the 
mortality-rate is from 49:7 in the Northern Tableland to 103:4 in the 


Western Division. 


hy | 5 | 5 i fe 
g 2° A o & \ 8 ! 
Bic ise :/2 |S |S |B 18 |@8 je ia mB | 
elec @lzeig ie 12 l@ |$ 18 |8 |Z 14 zlg|s 
2/3s| ¢/G! s iad 8: Ca ale/]s 
Cause of Death. Bist 8 |75/8 le ge l/eJF /2./8 |B) (8 |e 
2/88 ne SslFui Sul 2siesiFesieg) ais) es 
£83 |fe| $ SE) SE 88/25) Sei eb 22/8 | 2 | 8 3/2 
12 4] 8 |S] 2 bs) o8\ 38] ba! ee Balsa) 5 |2|8|3/ 8 
2A (4 i/o [a |e ls |e 42 'O |2 |4 |[O|B8|/E/E lz 
or t i 
Epidemic Discases 135 | 33 | 23) 81 | 27 4g | #2) 52) 32) 34] S11) $2] 24) 32° Ss! 34] BB 
Tubercular Diseases...) ‘4 °3| +3 a i er ac er 3] 3) 3} 6 Bl Bl 
Venereul Discases Ce sr er ey es es er! J *l] lL] 2] +2) By eB] ok 
Meningitis an én OB | 2 og HT: |) Bde 9 spill ae Po 6) 5 oF] r0] 7] a5 6 6 
Convulsiona os +[ 10) 201 20 / 18) 21) 17 | 27 | 18 | Q°4 | 24 19 9 | 26) 11 81; 20 | 16 
Bronchitis -_ oof UL | 12 9119/19 25 | 24) 26) V1: 29 14] 29/16/13 1:9 | 1:8) 15 
Pneumonia and Pleurisy! 5°7 | 461 4-6 | 4-6 51/40/56) 44/47/38) a1] gr] 57 | 56 / 45 | 47 | BL 
Gastritis and Diarrhea! 6-4 [10°6 | TS GL | 98 | 90 139 |141 |10-9 12°7 | 104 |13°5 [i2-1 [10-5 (36-0 |13°0 |14-8 
Hernia ., ee «ef RI 8 i) 4) 7 th] 5 | eB] 1d 6 “4 3} 9] 6/10) +5} 5 
Congenital Malf'rmat'ns! 4-4 13-7 | 3:9 | 3-3 80/40) 44/28/41/ 26) 3:7) 95] 04) 96 451 35 | 8 
Congenital Debility andi i 
Prematurity .. + '24°5 '20°6 19° [25-8 [22-2 19-3 (25'S 1268 |25°0 23-3 | 20-8 |2¢-1 |29°0 117-7 [32-0 23°2 928-7 
Other Developmental i | | 
Diseases ie + | #4 )37/56/ 46) 61.49 49 (63/46/46) 46/53/52) 57! 40] 49] a7 
Accident ie of 5) 8 Gl 7 | 7) 98] 6 ST ak | dd ‘T)L2/15} 11) 18] 8] 6 
All other Diseases +/ 23 | 18 | 24/97 /97:25) 26 , 29) 17781) 25/16) 81/27) 97] v4] ag 
! | i 
| re a | 
Ie eee teal 
Total on ++ 65S 53°6 51-2 \95°7 “578 |53°6 [68-0 ‘eons 614 (60-7 | 54-7 [61-2 (67-7 |53°3  99-Sj61"4 63°1 
t } H 
: H t ! t | 2 


Medical opinion is that a favourable summer rainfall reduces the liability 
to infantile diarrhea, that premature birth and congenital debility are 
more prevalent in industrial districts than elsewhere, and that rural dis- 


tricts are most favourable to the rearing of children. 


These opinions are borne out in a general way by the experience in New 
South Wales, although the wide range of geographical conditions and the, 
variableness of the seasons intrude irregular factors affecting infantile mor- 
tality. The highest rate is that of the Western Division, the greater part 
of whose population lives in the mining district of Broken Hill, while the 
remainder is scattered over extensive plains which receive a low rainfall, 
The most favourable rates are those of the North Coast, Riverina, Northern 
Tablelands and South-western Slopes, where the population is engaged 
largely in rural pursuits. On the North Coast and Northern Tableland the 
rainfall is copious, especially during the summer. The rates of infantile 
mortality in the North Coast division present a striking contrast with 
those of the other coastal divisions, where large industrial and mining centres 
exist, and the rainfall is less favourable in the summer. The low rate fey 
balance of Cumberland is probably due in a small measure to the removal 
of sick children to hospital or other accommodation in the metropolis, where 


an appreciable proportion of the deaths occur. 


Tt is difficult to explain the high average rate of mortality in the Southern 
Tableland, which is due mainly to deaths from congenital debility, prema- 
Perhaps 
some part of the mortality may be attributable to the greater cold experienced 
in winter, the comparative lowness of the summer rainfall and the presence 


turity and other developmental diseases, gastritis and diarrhea. 


of a considerable proportion of the population in urban centres. 
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A further dissection of the proportion of deaths in 1925 from principal 
causes in geographical and industrial divisions gave the following interest- 
ing results. 


— 


| Deaths of Chiluren under 1 year of Age per 1,000 Births (1925), 


I 
Divisions. 3 ; 
Epi- ; Con- | Prema- 
; Bron- | Pneu- Malfor- ; $ Allother, All 
demic ity ; and genital ture bass 
Diseases chitis. | monia. Enteritis, mations Debility) Birth. Diseases.' Diseases, 


| 

Metropolis... o| 4:81 +82 | 6-40 9-57 | 4-22 | 3-95 | 16:11 | 11-07 | 56-95 

Country Munici- 

palities ... wee) 4:46 98 | 6:46 678 | 3:86 | 4:88 | 15-06 | 10-32 | 52-80 

Country Shires...) 5°79 | 1-81 | 6:96 5-79 | 3-52 | 5°33 | 15-64 | 10°12 | 54-96 
| 


New South Wales...) 4:87 | 1-08 | 6-54 771 | 3-94 | 4-60 | 15-60) 10-57 | 54°91 
Industrial «| 4°68 ‘93 | 6-22 9-55 | 4:36 | 4:29 | 15-95 | 10-62 | 56-60 
Non Industrial...) 5-07 | 1:24 | 4-87 5-78 | 3-49 | 491 | 15:24 | 10-54 | 53:14 


Din Deaths of Ea-nuptial Children under 1 year. 


During 1928 there were born 52,093 nuptial and 2,707 ex-nuptial children. 
During the same period the deaths of nuptial children under 1 year of age 
numbered 2,732 and of ex-nuptial children 272. 

During the first year of life the death rate of ex-nuptial children was 
double the rate for nuptial children, partly owing to premature birth, 
infantile debility and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to 
causes arising from neglect. 


How these combined causes operate to produce a comparatively high 
death rate among ex-nuptial children ig shown in the following table which 
relates to the years 1927 and 1928 :~ 


Deaths per’1,090 Births, 1927. Deaths per 1,000 Births, 1928. 

Age at Death. Ex-nuptial. Ex-nuptial, 

Nuptial, Per cent. | qotal, |] Nuptial. Per cent- Total, 
y Rate. ole : Rate. er te 
Rate. \ Rate. 
SSE 
Under 1 week...;  21°8 356 163 22°5 22°7 31°8 140 23°2 
1 week tee 3°4 56 165 35 || 27 5:2 193 2:9 
2 weeks vee 21 4] 195 22) 17 1:8 | 106 17 
3 oy me 15 22 147 5 fj 15 30 200 15 
Total— 
under ] month| 28°8 47°5 165 29°7 28°6 41°8 146 29°3 
1 month 3°9 10°0 256 4:2 25 89 356 2°8 
2 months 30 12'3 410 35 || 2:8 7 275 al 
a se 25 5:2 | 208 2-7 21 | 77) 367 2°4 
4 5 . 23 74 322 26 23 9-2 400 2°6 
5 55 19 63 332 21 19 5-9 311 271 
6 os; 17 4°1 241 1:9 2:2 4] 186 23 
Te Sy 15 63 420 17 21 3°7 176 21 
8 oy 18 3°7 206 1°9 2-2 37 168 2:2 
9 4; 17 ll 65 17 16 2°6 163 17 
10. sys 16 sae bee 15 2:0 15 75 20 
1) ¥s 16 Q-8 50 15 2-1 37 176 22 
Total— ——— - - -\ 

under] year...; 52°3 104°7 200 55°0 52-4 | 100°5 192 54°8 
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The number of ex-nuptial children who die during one year is com- 
paratively small, consequently the- annual rates cf mortality for such 
children in age groups under one year are unstable. 


The largest proportional excess of deaths of ex-nuptial children over 
those of nuptial children is not immediately after birth, but usually one 
month or more Jater. During the year 1928, the mortality of ex-nuptial 
children exceeded that of other children by 40 per cent. during the first 
week of life, by 46 per cent. in the first month, and by 256 in the second. 
Tn the third month the rate was 2 times, and in the three succeeding months 
3 or 4 times the rate for nuptial children. 


The following table shows the number of births and deaths and the rate 
per 1,000 births of ex-nuptial as compared with those of nuptial children in 
New South Wales during the years shown. 


Deaths under 1 month. { Deaths under 1 year. 
Tctal Bi ths. ; 
Nuptial, | Ex-Nuptial. Nuptial. ,  Ex-Nuptia’, 
Year. | rane wal 
Ex: (Rate per Rate per Rate per] Rate per 
Nuptiol.| y255.| No. | 1,000 | No. | 1,900 ) No. | 1,000 ) No. | 2,00 
Suptals | Births, Births. | | Births. Binh, 
} | a 
| 1 
1901 | 35,163 | 2,712 ie ee = - | 8,213 ; 91°37 : 716 | 264-01 
i 


1506 | 38,066 | 2,882 , 1,116 | 29°32 146 | 50°66 | 2,527 | 66°38 525 182-16 


nwo w 


2,949 | \877 | 64-32 | 436 | 147-85 


— 
w 
© 
oO 


1911 | 44,728 31-21 | 138 | 46-80 | 
1916 | 49,574 | 2,501 | 1,520 | 30-66 | 137 | 54-78 ) 3,168 | 63-90 
51,961 | 2,673 | 1,567 | 30-16 | 125 | 43-02 | 3,134 | 60-31 


52,514 | 2,700 | 1,511 | 28-77] 133 | 49-26 | 2,708 | 51-57 | 


i 


365 | 145-94 


: 113-07 


_ 
co] 
bo 
— 
we 
So 
1x] 


272 | 100-74 


1923 | 51,414 | 2,698 | 1,518 | 29-53 | 122 | 45-22 | 3,008 | 58-51 — 294 108-97 


} | i 
i 


1924 |51,020 | 2,580 | 1,527 29-89) 113} 43-80 | 2,985 ) 57-45 256 90-22 


1925 | 51,859 | 2,756 | 1,530 29-50 | 97 | 35-20 , oe 53-30 235 | 85-27 


1926 | 50,378 


2,748 | 1,490 | 29-58 145 | 52-77 | 2,758 | 54-75 | 302 | 109-80 


2,693 | 28-75 128 | 47-53 104-72 


—_ 
ee 
a 
_ 


2,707 | 1,490 28:60 | 113 | 41-74 | 2,732 | 52-44 272 100-48 
| ; | 


* Not available. 


The table shows that whilst the ex-nuptial death rates are uniformly high 
compared with the nuptial rates, they have improved considerably in the 
period covered by the table. In 1901, one out of every four ex-nuptia! 
children died within a year of birth; the rate in 1928 was one in ten. 


$2 


Deaths of Children under 5 years. 


The improvement in rates of mortality has not been confined to children 
under 1 year of age, as there has been a general improvement in the death- 
rate of all groups of children under 5 years of age. 
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~ 


The following table shows the mortality of children under 3 years of 
age :— 


Metropolis, | Remainder of State. | New South Wales. 
Period. Average Average i | Average _ ~ 
Anpual | Rate per Annual | Rate per Annual Rate per 
Number of {1,000 Living.| Number of 1,000 Living.; Number of |1,000 Living. 
Deaths. | Deaths. Deaths, 
1890-94 2,674 | 48°5 3,546 32°1 6,220 375 
| 
1895-99 | 2,206 ; 40°8 3,487 31°0 5,693 34°2 
1900--04 1,846 | 35-2 3,210 29°6 5,056 aba 
| | | 
1905-09 | 1,612 27°6 2,723 23°4 4,335 24'8 
| | 
1910-14 | 1,895 2671 2,986 215 4,881 23°1 
| | 
1915-19 1,905 21:5 2,771 | 17°8 4,676 ! W981 
1920-24 1,887 | 20-3 2,681 | 17-2 4,518 | 18-4 
| 
at | i H 
1925 | 1,651 16-3 | 2,809 146 3,960 153 
1926 | 1,588 77 | (2,886 14-7 4,119 158 
i | 
1927 1,567 14 2,444 15°6 $,011 | 155 
1923 1,461 14:2 2,641 be 170 4,102 | 15°93 
| | i 


At every period shown up to 1927 the metropolitan rate was higher than 
that of the remainder of the State. The excess was very small in 1924, 
when there was a marked improvement in the metropolitan rate. In 1925 
the rates in both divisions were the lowest on record. In the following year 
the country rate remained low and the metropolitan rate increased by 8.6 
per cent, and was 22 per cent. higher than the country rate. The comparison 
of the deaths and rates in the metropolis and the remainder of the State for 
1927 and 1928 with previous years has been impaired on account of the 
distribution of deaths during these years to the usual place of permanent 
residence. 


On the whole the improvement in the metropolis has been greater than in 
the remainder of the State, the rate having decreased since 1890 by 71 per 
cent. in the former, and in the latter by 47 per cent. Outside the metro- 
polis the rate did not vary until 1904, when there was a marked decline, 
which has been continuous. The rate of mortality in 1928, compared with 
that of the quinquennium 1890-94, represents a saving of 34 lives in every 
1,600 children under 5 years of age in the metropolis, and of 15 in the 
remainder of the State. 


Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earliest years 
of life than later, and the death rate decreases steadily until the age of 10 
years is reached. Since the rate for preventable diseases is high, there is 
no doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance of the 
proper food or treatment required. 
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In the following statement the principal causes of death among children, 
and the rates under 1 year of age per 1,000 births and under 5 years of age 
per 1,006 living, are shown for a period of five years, viz., 1919-1923, em- 
bracing the ceusus year and two years on either side of it:-— 


i] 
Deaths of children under 4 Deaths of children aged 1 year and 
1 year of age. il under 5, 
ee is : ea 
Causes of Death. Metropolis, | State. | Metropolis, | State. 
i : ' 
Average Per | Average Per Average; Per | Average Per 
Annual | 1,000 | Annual | 1,000 Annual, 1,000 | Annual 1,000 
Number.| Births. ieee Births. || Number.; Living. | Number,| Living. 
ry i \ 
' i 
Measles wwe 6 3) 2B 2 | eg | +40 40 | 124 
Scarlet Fover.. oi os a ws l os | Os: 03 | 5 02 
Whooping-cough 1.0. 43 20 110 o1 | 84 | 48 m | 37 
Diphtheria and Croup he 10 | 5 20 4, | 56 ‘19 | 147 | id 
Influenza vr oa on 13 6 BL iG 6 24; Bb | 61 27 
Epidemic — Cerebro-Spinal 2 T 354 Leth 2 03 6 | 03 
Meningitis. 1, ‘ | ; 
Tuberculosis—Meninges .. 5 2 10 2 I! 18 25: BG. 13 
vs Abdominal. . és Bg 1 oh 2 toi 2 03 | 5 02 
a Other Organs 2 1 5 1 aan 10 | 12; “06 
Syphilis Lo ects ge 3 ‘6 20 | 4 1] -o1 } 2 Ot 
Meningitis 1...) .. 2 6 81 76 |} Uk | 20 | 2B | 18 
Convulsions .. 4/4 we 18 s 71 1:3 7 j “09 | 24) 12 
Bronchitis .. oo... 23°; Ld 72 13 |} 4 08 | a | ail 
Broncho-pneumonia 7 Bd 39 189 355 53 | -76 8 | 1 
Pneumonia .. A i 88 1s 87 16: 38 55: 82 | “43 
Diarrhma and Enteritis .. 381 177 786 148 |! J21 172 826 | = 1°70 
conn Maiformations.. 100 46 | 209 39) i ; | 
Infantile Debility .. .. 123 57 337 63 |i! >! ‘ 931 | : 
Ee a Sl. Panag LSB, (2a | Ae ig eh: PRA ARE ESE 
All Others... ze 181 84 486 91 |) i 
Total.. ms | 1,448 | 67°33. 8,899 63°38 513 731 1,249 | 651 


The high mortality of infants, especially in the first week of life, during 
this period was largely due to the deaths of children who, either from im- 
maturity or inherited debility, are born unfit for the struggle for existence. 
Of children under 1 year of age, the deaths from these causes during the 
period 1919-23 were equal to 27.4 per 1,000, or 43 per cent. of the total 
deaths of children under 1. 


Among children under 1 year, diarrhea and enteritis were responsible 
for 148 deaths per 1,000 births, and infectious diseases for 34, of which 
whooping-cough caused 21. Respiratory diseases are especially fatal to 
infants; among children under 1 year of age bronchitis caused 1.8, broncho- 
pneumonia 3.5, and pneumonia 1.6 deaths per 1,000 births. The death-rate 
from convulsions in the same group was 1.3, from tuberculous diseases 0.4, 
and meningitis (not tuberculous) 0.6 per 1,000 births, 


The rate of mortality among children between 1 and 5 years of age is 
only about one-tenth of the rate among children under one year of age, but 
in both eases the largest individual cause of death among post-natal causes 
is diarrhcea and enteritis. Among the older group of children the next most 
prominent causes of death are epidemic diseases, notably diphtheria, croup, 
whooping-cough, influenza and measles, while diseases of the respiratory 
system, such as pneumonia and bronchitis, cause rather more than one-sixth 
of the deaths. 


Causes or Deatu. 


The system of classification adopted in this section of vital statistics is 
in accordance with the International List of Causes of Death, based on the 
third decennial revision by the International Commission at Paris in 1920. 
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The complete list of causes of death grouped as arranged by the Inter- 
national Commission is published in the Statistical Register of New South 
Wales, which shows the number of deaths from each cause according to age, 
gex, and month of occurrence. 


The table published below is a summary of the principal individual 
causes of death in 1928 compared with the average annual number in the 
period 1923-27 adjusted to the population of the year 1928. 


{ i 
Adjusted aver-| Adjusted Aver- 
age, 1923-7. g 23-27, 
| sum- age, 1923-7 Num- age, 1923-27 
Causes of Death. 2 a Canses of Death, ; ber, 
i 1928. | Num- Propor- || ; 1928. | Num. Propor- 
ber. | tion. || ber. | tion. 
} | ; 
Typhoid Fever... +.) 60 91} +40 || Other Diseases of the Cir- 
Measles... ve ve) 162 67 +29 | culatory System ia 75 94) «4d 
Scarlet Fever ais ties 105 50 +22 |! Bronchitis ee aes 395 | 461 2-01 
Whooping-coxgh .. nats 103 178 “73 |° Pneunionia .| 1,715 | 1,766 7-70 
Diphtheria aud Croup wee 172 180 -79 |, Other Diseases of the Re-| 
Influenza ... ves 247 311 1:36 |, | spiratory System ve 294 | 3803; 1:82 
Plague boo an oes tn ws | a. || Diseases of the Stomach.. 155} 198 | 86 
E rysipelas : Bae 33 37 16 || Diarrhoa and Tinteritis) 
Infantile Paralysis. ose 2 By 03 | (under 2 years)... 775 I794 3-46 
Lethargic Encephalitis a 23 315 13 | Diarrhoea and Puteritis 
Epidemic Cerebro- spinali i (2 years and over) ads 196 218 *95 
Meningitis , | 8 25 | ‘11 || Appendicitis 190 196 85 
Other Epidemic Diseases 47 61 | 27 |; Hernia, Intestinal ‘Obstrne:| ' 
Tuberculosis, Respiratory | ' tion A sy 209) 217; 95 
System ... .| 1,166 | 1,172 | 5-11 |; Cirrhosis of “the Liver 4 113 109 48 
Tuberculosis Meninges and |, Other Diseases of the Di- 
Nervous System ‘ 52 54 +23 | pestle System wf 871 307 1:34 
Other Tuberculous Di-| | Bright’s Disease (Acute 
scases ... Se Wee 99 78 “B34 || and Chronic) ... | 1,245 | 1,161 | 5-06 
Cancer on wee 2,280 | 2,227 971 |} Other Genito-Urinary Di 
Diabetes... 285 301 1:31 |}  seases 7 362 389 1-70 
Leucenia, Anemia, Chlor- Puerperal Septicamia aie 102 86 38 
osis ie 146 233 | 1:02 || Other Puerperal Diseases 225, 239 1-04 
Other General Diseases |. 546 531 2-32 |; Malformations —... wt 243 259 113 
Meningitis 169 168 +73 || Congenital Debility ae 235 290 1:27 
Cerebral Hemorrhage ancl Premature Birth . 865 927 | 404 
Apoplexyt see ‘ 80+ 916 4:00 || Other Developmental Di j 
Insanity... tee 74 132; +58 || seases te 323 | 302) 1-32 
Convulsions of Infants... 47 64 | +28 |! Senility ... cen ing 784 | 1,164 5-08 
Other Diseases of the Ner- ' Suicide... eas an 296 274) 1-20 
yous Systemt ... on 642 681 2-97 |; Accident ... one «| 1,284*: 1,238 540 
Diseases of the Heart ...) 3,849 | 3,525 | 14-50 )) All other Canses ... oe 340) 9 463 2-02 
Diseases of the Arteries, 2 
Atheroma, &¢.f ees 781 547 2°39 |! Total ose +! 22,694 | 22,923 - 100-00 
* Includes 384 from motor accidents. + See paragraph below, “ Cerebral Hamorrhage.” 


Generally speaking, the mortality from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system, bronchitis, diarrhea and enteritis, diphtheria and typhoid fever is 
decreasing, while thet from diseases of the heart, cancer, and accidents is 
increasing. The mortality from Bright’s disease increased steadily until 
1917, from 1918 to 1924 there appeared to have been a slight decline, but 
since that year there was an appreciable increase. In the case of cerebral 
hemorrhage the figures for 1928 are not comparable with those of the previ- 
ous quinquennium, as arterio sclerosis combined with any cerebral vascular 
lesion has been classified as a disease of the arteries, and this accounts for the 
apparent increases in deaths from diseases of the arteries and decrease in the 
deaths from cerebral haemorrhage. 

The figures in the above table cannot be compared as absolute numbers 
of the same relative importance because of the limitations of a system of 
classification depending upon a large number of independent observers 
with varying degrees of diagnostic equipment, and again because the age 
incidence is very different for the several diseases. Some diseases of the 
heart and diseases of the arteries, etc., affect persons of advanced years, and 
from the standpoint of rate of natural increase are relatively less important 
than are diseases like tuberculosis and pneumonia, which cause heavy 
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DEATH RATES—PRINCIPAL DISEASES—1875-1928. 
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mortality between ages 20 and 65. The heading senility is unsatisfactory, a3 
it embraces mainly the deaths of aged persons in respect of whom the cause 
cf death is not definitely stated in the returns. Many deaths of aged per- 
sons formerly attributed to senility are now ascribed to some form of heart 
failure, with the result that deaths from senility, so described, have shown 
a considerable decrease. : 

Interesting features of the table are that 12.6 per cent. of all deaths in 
the quinquennium 1923-27 were due to diseases whose incidence is entirely 
or almost entirely limited to early childhood. Of the remaining deaths, 
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more than half are due to a limited number of major causes, of which 
cancer, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and Bright’s disease are most prominent. 

Jn the pages which follow the experience in respect of a number of in- 
dividual diseases is traced. Where the period covered is of considerable 
length, due allowance must be made for the effect of improvements in 
methods of diagnosis and classification and the general advance of medical 
knowledge. In some cases these factors have exercised a considerable 
influence upon the trend of the figures. 

Reliable statistics are not available to show the number of cases of the 
yarious diseases occurring annually, but statistics have been collected of 
the occurrence of communicable diseases among school children since 
1913. These show that epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping= 
cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from 
time to time, assume large proportions. Although approximately 80 per 
cent. of the deaths from these diseases are among children under school 
age, it is observed that the rate of mortality from these diseases rises and 
falls with the recurrence of epidemics among school children. Statistics 
of the occurrence of infectious diseases among school children are collected 
quarterly, with the object of facilitatmg steps towards preventive and | 
remedial measures. 

Typhoid Fever. 


Typhoid fever is a preventable disease, and does not obtain a foothold 
where a proper system of sanitation has been installed and ordinary health, 
precautions have been taken; a great improvement has been attained in 
these respects during the last four decades, and the mortality from typhoid, 
which was formerly heavy, has been reduced to very small proportions. A 
steady improvement is still apparent. 

The number of deaths from typhoid fever, and the equivalent annual 
rates of mortality since 1884, are stated below. 


/ 
Males. Females, \ Total. 
Period. Rate per | Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. | 10,000 | Deaths. 10,000 
{ living. | living. 1 living. 
1884-88 1,356 | 5:12 | 1,15 5:13 2,471 5°13 
1889-93 959 | 3-11 | 714 2°74 1,673 2°94 
1894-98 1,107 3°27 731 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 1,054 2°93 733 2°25 1,787 2°61 
1904-08 : 748 1:93 | 507 1°42 1,255 1°69 
1909-13 773 1°75 | 464 1:15 1,237 1:47 
1914-18 569 117 330 0-71 899 0°95 
1919-23 353 066 | 241 0°47 594 0.56 
1924 57 057 | 40 0:32 97 0°43 
1925 58 050 | 22 0-20 | 80 0°35 
1926 43 036 | 37 0°32 80 0°34 
1927 47 0:39 21 0:18 68 0°29 
1928 40 0°32 20 017 60 0:25 
t 
1 


The rate of mortality from typhoid fever in 1928 represents only 25 per- 
song per million living. This rate is 52 per cent. below that of the quin- 
quenium 1920-24. : 

The decrease in the number and proportion of deaths dne to this disease 
after 1888 was very marked, and may be traced to the operation of the 
Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. The rates show a 
further marked improvement as from 1903, and have dropped regularly, 
until that for 1928 was only 4.9 per cent. of the rate for the period 1884-88. 
The rate is considerably higher than that experienced in England and 
Wales, where during 1926 it was only 10 per million living. 
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Owing to a superior system of sewage, and to the greater attention given 
to sanitary inspection and garbage disposal, the rate of mortality from 
typhoid fever in the metropolis has almost invariably been very much lower 
than that of the remainder of the State, though it was higher during 1919, 
and only slightly lower in 1922. The following table provides a comparison 
of the experience in the metropolis and remainder of the State since 1894. 
Owing to the incidence of mild epidemics the rates of mortality fluctuate 
from year to year, and though both are improving, the improvement in 
recent years has been more marked in the metropolis. : 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 
Period. 
Rate per 1 Rate per 
Deaths. | 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 
| lHving. _ Hving. 
1894-98 507 | 226 | 1,381 3°24 
1899-1903 426 | 172° | 1,361 3:12 
1904-08 334 | 121 | 921 1:97 
1909-13 363 | 110 | 874 1-70 
1914-18 319 Osl | 580 1:04 
1919-23 933 | 051 361 0-61 
1920-24 194 | 0°41 368 0°61 
1925 32 | O8l 48 0°38 
1926 23 0:22 57 0°44 
1927 19 , O18 | 49 0°38 
1928 1 | O18 45 | 0°34 
+ t : 


Most deaths from typhoid fever occur during the summer and autumn. 
In 1928 there were 25 deaths during the summer months of December, 
January, and February, and 23 during the autumn months of March, April, 
and May; making a total of 48 out of 60 in the whole year. t 


tot 


7 Smallpoz. 
There has been no death from smallpox in New South Wales since the 
year 1915, 
Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 
adopted unless epidemics threaten, as in the year 1913, when about 425,000 
persons yoluntarily submitted themselves to vaccination. 


ne 


“a. Measles. 


Although measles is a common complaint, the resultant mortality is 
comparatively very small. The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate for each sex, 


| Males, Females, | Total, 
Period. ‘ | Rate per ; Rate per fae "Rate per 
| Deaths, ; 10,000 Deaths. | 10,000 ; Deaths. 10,000 
H t living. ( living. | living. 
| i | 
1884-88 166 | 0-63 165 | 0-76 331 | 0-69 
1889-93 393 | 1-28 369 1:41 762 | 1:34 
1894-98 338 . 1-00 324 1-09 662; 104 
1899-1903 160 0-44 219 0:67 379 | OBS 
1904-08 82 0-21 107 0-30 189 | 0°25 
1909-13 809 0-70 267 0°66 57 0°68 
1914-18 301 0°62 221 0°48 522 0°55 
1919-23 207 0°39 183 0°35 390 0°37 
1924 19 017 «| 17 | 0-16 36 0-16 
1925 13 Ol | 17 0-15 30 0°13 
1926 49 | 0-41 4] 0°36 90 0°39 
1997 | 8 0-07 2 0°10 20 0°09 
1928 | 88 0-70 74 0-62 162 0°67 
l 
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Thé high rates during the second and third quinquennial periods were 
due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemie. 
Tt was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 371 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were 324. During the 
year 1928 deaths from measles among children under 1 year of age numbered 
36, and among children under 5 years of age 125. The total number of 
deaths in this year, 162, was the highest recorded since 1920, : 


According to returns obtained by the Department of Education, there 
were extensive epidemics of measles among school children in 1918, 1920, and 
1923, and although these epidemics (particularly that of 1923) were more 
widespread than the outbreak of 1915, the mortality recorded was very much 
less. ' 


Scarlet Fever. * 


Tn 1928 the number of deaths from this disease was 105, equivalent to a 
rate of 0.43 per 1,000 of the population. In 1927 the corresponding num- 
ber and rate were 113 and 0.48 respectively. Of these there occurred in the 
metropolis 73, and in the remainder of the State 40, showing rates of 
0.67 and 0.31 per 10,000 for the respective divisions. The rate of mortality, 
from this cause during 1928 was slightly below that of the previous year, 
but was nearly double the rate of the preceding quinquennium, which was a 
period of very favourable experience. Since 1884 the deaths from scarlet 
fever and the rates for each sex have been as follow :— ' 


ry 


Males. Females, | Total. 


Period. a a ; = 
Deaths, ert Deaths. | era Deaths. or “000 

living, ~ living. | living. 

1884-88 287 1-08 342 | 187 629 1-30 
1889-93 185 0-60 | 236 0-90 421 O74 
1894-98 162 0°48 218 0-73 | 380 0°60 
1899-1903 84 | 023 | 4 085 198 0-29 
1904-08 88 | 0:23 | 91 | 0-26 179 0-24 

| 

1909-13 41 0-09 57 | O14 | 98 0-12 
1914-18 112 023 | 161 | 0-35 | 273 0-29 
1939-23 34 0:06 338 0-07 72 0-07 
1924 11 | 0-10 18 | 016 | 29 0-13 
1925 9 | 0-08 is | 016 | 87 0-12 
1926 28 | 0-24 25 6-22 53 0:23 
1927 48 | 0-40 65 | 0-56 113 0-48 
1928 46 | 0-37 | 59 | 0°30 165 0-43 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. During 1928, 72 of the 105 deaths were of children under 10 years of 
age, and of these 33 were males and 39 females. Though not nearly so fatal 
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as formerly, its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the 
part of the authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death- 
rate from this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the year 1884, when 
it was very heavy, the rate per 10,000 inhabitants having ranged from 2°59 
in that year to 0-04 in 1921. 

Scarlet fever was epidemic among school children in 1915 and 1916, in 
which years 205 deaths were recorded in the State from this disease. Rather 
more extensive outbreaks occurred among school children in 1927 and 1928, 
and the total number of deaths from scarlet fever in these two years was 
218. 

1 Whooping-cough. 

_Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. The num- 

er of deaths and rates of mortality for each sex since 1884 are shown below. 


Males, | Females, | Total. 
Period. [| Rate per tener | s Ruenee 
Deaths. Tine Deatks. inne Deaths. ee 
1884-88 327 124 472 | aay 799 1-66 
1889-93 495 161-666 | 255 | 1,161 2-04 
1894-98 |, 343 101 | 502 |) 169 | gts | 88 
1899-1903 373 159 «796~=(isiag| 1909 || 190 
1904-08 369 | 0-95 445 1-25 sl4.j 110 
1909-13 377 086 436 1-09 813 097 
1914-18 335 osg | 382 0-82 77 0-75 
1919-23 440 wsz , 497 | 0:96 937 0-89 
1924 a} 037, 4 ; 0°38 83; 0°37 
31923 138 119 =, 185 1°66 | 323 142 
1926 67 | 087 ) 65 | 055 | 132 | O87 
1927 96 079 | 15 | 0-99 211 | 0°89 
1928 47 0-38 ! 56 | O47 | 103 | 0-42 


Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a permanent menace and a 
constantly recurring ailment of infancy and childhood, for the table shows 
that periods of decline have generally been followed by increases in the 
death-rate, which is maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring 
in 1907, when 594 cases proved fatal, and the death-rate was the highest 
since 1878. An examination of the table on a later page showing the 
seasonal] prevalence of diseases indicates that whooping-cough is most fatal 
during the months of January, September, and December. 

Epidemics of whooping-cough among school children are only second in 
magnitude to those of measles. The records show that, during the past 
sixteen years, this disease has affected large numbers of school children every 
year and that virulent epidemics occurred in 1913, 1920, 1921, and 1925. 
The total mumber of deaths from whocping-cough in these years was 344, 
369, 257, and 323 respectively. 
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Diphtheria and Croup. i 


As causes of death these diseases decreased in importance between 1884 
and 1904. During the next ten years there was a slight increase in mor- 
tality, but the years which have since elapsed have shown an appreciable 
decline. 


Diphtheria and croup, under which heading membranous laryngitis is 
included, caused 172 deaths in 1928. Deaths from these diseases in the 
metropolitan area numbered 74, and those in the remainder of the State 98, 
the respective rates per 10,000 living for each division being 0.66 and 0.75. 
The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates since 1884: 


Males. | Feniales. | Total. 

Period. ‘ Rate per Rate por Rate per 

Deaths, iin, Deaths. Teae: Deaths. a - 

1884-88 | 1,089 4-04 930 451 | 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 | 1,433 | 4-65 1,399 5-36 | 2,952 4°98 
1891-98 | 712 | 216 710 2:39 | 1,422 Q24 
1899-1903 310 0-86 299 0-92 609 | 0°89 
1904-08 | 867 0-95 338 0-95 | 705 0-95 
1909-18 | 604 1:37 | 640 159 | 1,244 1°43 
1934-18 659 1:36; 682 | 147 | 1,341 1-41 
1919-23 | £83 109 509 | 0-99 | 1,092 108 
1924. | 101 0-89 124 113 | 285 101 

1925 61 0°53 58 | 0-52 119 | = 0°52 

1926 87 | O74 60 053 147 0 64 

1927 99 0-82 | 80 0°69 179 0°75 

1928 = —-:100 | 0°81 | 52) 0-61 172 | O71 


Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during two lengthy periods, viz., 
from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, from 1909 to 1921, although 
the rate was much lower in the latter period than in the former. During 
the past sixteen years diphtheria was most prevalent among schoo! children 
in 1918 and 1921, but considerable numbers of cases were recorded in other 
years, the numbers fluctuating from year to year in close sympathy with 
those of whooping-cough. 

The experience of the quinquennial period 1924-28 shows the disease to be 
most fatal during the months of April, May, and June. Ninety-four per 
cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1928 were under 10 
years of age, and about 80 per cent. were under 5 years of age, 


Since the year 1923 the Department of Public Health has investigated tha 
Schick test for determining susceptibility to diphtheria. At 2 years of age, 
about 70 per cent. of children are liable to contract the disease, the gus- 
ceptibility diminishing with age. Roughly, 30 per cent. of children tested 
between ages 5 and 15 were found to be susceptible. It is claimed that last- 
jng immunity can be achieved by a simple and inexpensive inoculation, and 
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that diphtheria can be eradicated by the properly enforced application of this 
provision. Although, as noted above, considerable improvement in the rate 
of mortality from diphtheria and croup has been effected since 1898, it still 

remains high, i. Be 0. oy oil Bs, 
\ ‘ Influenza. i 


During 1928 there were 247 deaths due to influenza, the rate of mortality 
being below the average of the preyious quinquennium. Prior to 1891 the 
average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year 988 deaths 
occurred from this cause. From 1892 to 1917 the average number of deaths 
was 198, but in 1918 an outbreak resulted in 372 deaths. This was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the disastrous epidemic in 1919, when 6,387 
persons died from the disease. An examination of the experience of that 
year will be found in the 1920 issue of this Year Book. 

In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


‘ 


1 


Deaths 
Period. { . ; Annual Rate 
6 j Male. | Female. | Total. per 10,000, 
| [ 
1875-1890 | 388 322 | 710 0°53 
1891 | 549 439 | 988 8°65 
1892-1917 ; 2,799 2,397 , 196 3:27 
1918 218 154 i 372 | 1:91 
1919 3,851 2,536 | 6,387 | 31:93 
1920 132 127, | 259 1°25 
1921 204 195 | 399 1°89 | 
1922 12 i 98 222} 1°03 $154 
1923 | 288 : 243 | 511 | 233 | 
1924 136 125: 261 Plz) 
1925 : 76 67 143 0°63 
1926 | 172 s| 145} 317 1:37 
1927 126 1050 | 231 0°97 
1928 127, | (120 | 247 1-02 
\ | i] 


Prior to 1919 influenza was essentially a disease fatal to young children 
and persons past 45 years of age, but in the severe world-wide epidemic of 
that year the disease was most fatal to persons in the prime of fe (25 to 
44 years). Comparing the deaths since 1921 with those of 1918 and 1919 
in age groups representing approximately the different stages of life, it will 
be seen that the character of the disease is reverting to the type experienced 
prior to 1919. 


Deaths per cent. of Total. 
Age Group, i . - - - 
iis. | 191% =| 1921. 1924, | 1925, | 1926, 1927, | 1928, 
i i | 
Under10 oo...) 1B |B 10 19 6 | 13 9 
10-24 .., =e oat 8 | 12 6 | 5 9 8 | 6 | 8 
25-44 .., he see 1; 3 27 =| «#38 19 16 21 ; 20 
45-64... uel 17 | 2 Q7 | 25 24 | 24 | 28 ' 30 
65 and over .., a 47 7 | 29 42 29 46 | 82 3 
eens Neer rae : = 
Total... | 100 | 100 | I 100 | 100 | 100 j 190 160 
I : J 
} Tuberculous Diseases. 
' The number of deaths ascribed to the several classified forms of tuber- 


eulous diseases during 1928 was 1,317, or 5.8 per cent. of the actual mor- 
tality in the State, and equal to 5.4 per 10,000 living—a rate slightly below 
the average for the preceding quinquennium. ean 
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’ tA somparison of death-rates from tuberculous diseases jn the Australian 
States and New Zealand for the last seven years is given below. The rates 
are stated per 1,000 of the total population, and do not take account of differ- 
ences in the distribution of age and sex in the respective populations, which 
have a material influence on the rates. 


Death-rate from tuberculous diseases per 1,000 of Total Population. 
State. a ~ 
, 1922, 1923, | 1924, 1925. 1926, 1927. 1928. 
| 

New South Wales oss | 056 | 066 | o5t | 055 | O50 | O54 
Victoria ‘ 0°68 0-74 0-70 | 0°66 0°63 | 0°65 0-66 
Queensland ... 0°42 0°46 0-42 0°42 O45 | 042 0-41 
South Australia 0°74 0-71 0°72 0°70 0-70 | 0°63 0°59 
Western Australia ...| 0°83 0:66 0°68 0°78 6°72 065 «| «0:62 
Tasmania a wl «0°68 0°75 0-76 | O64 0°62 069 | 065 
Commonwealth .,.| 0°61 0°62 06L 0:58 0°59 0-56 | 0°56 
New Zealand | 0°64 0°62 0:57 0°51 OSL 0-49 | 0°50 

i 


Mortality from tuberculous diseases is usually lower in New South Wales 
than in any other Australian State except Queensland. 


y Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. r 


Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, or phthisis, was the cause of 1,166 
deaths, or 88.5 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 
1928, being fifth in the order of magnitude among the fatal diseases of 
the State. The mortality rate per 10,000 living was somewhat higher than 
in the previous year. The male rate in 1928 was 5.50 and the female rate 
4,08, é 


_ The following table shows the number of deaths from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system and the rates for cach sex since 1884. This cause of 
death was formerly designated tuberculosis of the lungs :— 


| Males. | Females. Total. 
Period. j Rate per : Rate per {| Rate per 
| Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000. 
ie living. living. living. 
1 \ 
1884-88 1 3,182 11°83 | 2,022 | 9°30 5,154 10°69 
1889-93 | 3,269 10°61 ' 7,925} 738 | 5,194 » 913 
1894-98 3,191 943 . 1,983) | 668 | 5,174 | 815 
1899-1903 | 3,322 9°24 2,304 708 5,626 8:21 
1904-08 | 2,985 7:72 2,184 | 6°13 5,169 6:96 
1909-13 3,220 73L | 2,286 5°69 5,506 r 6°54 
1914-18 3,373 695 | 2,194 4°72 5,567 | 5:86 
1919-23 | 3,484 6°50 2,173 4°21 5,657 5°38 
1924 ' 702 G17! 463. 4°24 1,165 §°22 
1925 614 5°29 | 409 3°67 1,023 4°49 
1926 691 5°84 : 453 | 3 98 1,144 493 
1927 649 5°36 | 407 : 3°49 - 1,056 | 4°45 
1928 681 5-50 485 4:08 1,166 | 4°81 
1 
The general rate has decreased more than 50 per cent. in the period under 


review, that for females slightly more than that for males. The female 
rate ranges from 62 per cent. of the male rate in the year 1922 to 79-per cent, 
during the periods 1904-08 and 1884-88. 

The improvement in the death-rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration, conditions of employment, etc., and the enforce- 
ment of the various Health Acts, but principally to the adoption of improved 
methods of medical treatment. 
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. The table below shows the death-rates from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system or phthisis according to age and sex in decennial periods since 1891. 


Deaths per 10,000 living — Phthisis, 


Age Group. | Males. | Feniales. | Persons. 
Years. i Hy : 


1891- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901-, 1911- j 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 


1900. | 1910, | 1920. | 1900, | 1910. | 1920, | 1900. . 1910. ‘ 1920. 
| [ 

106| 117; -63| 97| -97| 62] 101) 107! 66 

“ : : 3 39) 25 | 45 | +35 21 

1:07 59 | “Sl 79) 43 


4°64 4-u1 373 619 5°16 


643 4°31 S30) F3l | 
i i ' : 


All ages... 


The decrease shown in female rates is slightly greater than that in mala 
rates. The rates according to age, however, show a remarkable differenco 
when the sexes are compared. For males the rates increase steadily until 
age 60 is approached, after which a rapid decrease is shown. 


For females the rates reach their highest point in the age group 25-84, 
and do not decline in after life in any marked degree. 


The rates for the whole population, while negligible under the age of 
15 years, increase from that age to 25 years, and then remain practically 
constant until 75 is reached, after which age the rate drops quickly. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis is a notifiable disease within the metropolis, in 
the area controlled by the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, and in the Katoomba Municipality and Blue Mountains Shire. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


Of the 1,317 deaths during 1928 from tuberculosis, only 151 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the lungs. The corresponding figures for 
1927 were 1,187 and 131. For the year 1928, 42 deaths, equivalent to 28 per 
cent., were of children under 5 years of age. Taking the age group 0-4 
years, and all ages, the following table shows the distinct improvement in 
the death-rates since the decennium 1891-1900 :— 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tuberculosis other than Phthisis, 
Period. Ages 0 to 4 Years, ! All Ages. 
Males. Females, | Total. | Maes. | Females. | Total 
H I 

1891-1900 15°93 13-41 | 14-69 2-76 | 2-62 | 2°69 
1901-1910 711 598 655 17 ! 1°51 161 
1911-19320 3713 2°96 3-06 1:00 85 83 
1997 2-29 1-96 2-16 83 33 ral 

] 22 1:36 2°39 | 1°87 ‘72 ‘ST! 65 
1923 1-72 129 151 OF | 51 | 59 
1924 1-62 095 | 1:29 39 «| +43 41 
1925 1:29 164 5 1°47 ee 56 | 56 
1926 1:97 164) 185 67 8B | BL 
1927 1°67 ST | 1°62 65 45 | ‘35 
1928 1:90 1°34 j 1°62 C4 61 | 82 
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Cancer. ir Mere he Mee ry 
In 1928 the deaths from cancer numbered 2,280, equal to a rate of 9.40 
per 10,000 living. The rate of mortality ruling since 1924 has been much 
higher than in any preceding period, the average for these five years being 
9.34 per 10,000 living as compared with 3.30 for a similar period forty years 
previously. The total for 1928 included 1,196 males and 1,084 females, the 
rates being 9.67 and 9.12 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 


Classified according to the parts of the body affected and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer caused the following deaths in 1928:—Stomach and 
liver, 835; peritoneum, intestines, and rectum, 407; female genital organs, 
202; breast, 192; buccal cavity, 146; skin, 81; and other organs, 417. 


The following table shows the deaths and rates of each sex since 1884:— 


| Males. , Females, Total. 
Period. | Rate : ae Rate - “Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,600 
: living. j living. | | Hving. 
1884-88 $59 | 3°25 732 3°37 1,591 3°36 
1889-93 1,262 410 | = 1,038 3°98 2,300 4°04 
1894-98 1,719 5-09 1,387 4-68 3,106 4°59 
1899-1903 2,295 6°38 1,877 577 4,172 | 6-09 
1904-68 2,671 691 | 2,418 6-78 5,089 6°85 
1909-13 3,362 763 | 2,860 7-12 6,222 7°39 
1914-18 3,886 8-00 3,458 7°44 7,344 7713 
1919-238 4,738 884 | 4,292 8°32 9,030 3 8-5E 
192k 1,087 955 | 991 9:07 2,078 | 9°32 
1925 1,163 | 10¢2 | 970 8-70 2,133 | 9°37 
1926 1,175 993 | 982 862 2,157 | 929 
1027 1,169 9°66 1,041 8-94 2,219 9°31 
1928 1,196 9°67 1,084 9°12 2,280 9°40 


In New South Wales the crude male rate is usually the higher, which is 
contrary to the experience of Fngland and Wales, where the crude female 
rate is usually the higher. In the period 1911-1914 the standardised female 
rate in England was nearly 9 per cent, higher than the standardised male 
rate, but in 1922 and 1923 the standardised rutes for both sexes were practi- 
cally equal, and in 1924 the male rate was greater than the female rate for 
the first time on record. This change is attributed by the Registrar-General 
in his Annual Review to the operation of two factors which probably exer- 
cise some influence in New South Wales, viz—(i) The success of operations 
upon the relatively more accessible eancers of females, and (ii) the better 
diagnosis of the less accessible cancers of females as a consequence of im- 
proved medical appliances and knowledge. In England and Wales, also, the 
eombined crude rate is usually much higher, and is increasing more rapidly 
than in New South Wales. However, the standardised rate in England 
has shown only a slight increase since pre-war years. 


The ages of the 2,280 persons who died from cancer in New South Wales 
during 1928 ranged from one year to 97 years, but the disease is one of 
advanced age, 97 per cent. of the persons who died from cancer in 1928 
being 35 years and over. 
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In the following table are shown the death-rates from cancer for each sex 
in age groups above 25 years, in decennial periods sinee 1891 :— 


Deaths per 10,000 Living-—Cancer. 


Age Group, 


Years. Males, _ : Females. Persons, 

1891- | 1901- | 1911- © 18991- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 

1900. | 1910. | 1920. { 1900. | 1910. | 1920, | 1900. H 1910. | 1920. 

25-34 “04 “35 1-09 | 1-24 | 1:37 1°47 1:07 | 112] 1:28 
85-44 3°63 3°93 3°52) 679 716 | 6°34 4°96 5°39, 486 
45-54 12°13 | 12°58 | 13°55 | 17°93 | 19°21 | 17°35 | 14°52 | 15°41 | 15-28 
55-64 30°36 | 34.96 | 35°43 | 83°20 | 36°54 | 33°50 | 81°52 | 35-65 | 84°59 
65-74 51°32 | 72-09 | 69°19 | 43°00 | 62°06 | 59°07 | 47°18 | 67-71 | 64-60 

75 and over ..: 63°78 | 86°36 :105°94 | 62°95 | 79°98 | 93:55 | 63-48 | 83°49 |100-08 
AllAges ....| 499] 690! s061 477] 662) 7:37! 4-88 677 | 772 

" i} 


Prior to the 1911-20 decennium the female rates were consistently higher 
than the male up to and including the age group 55-64 years, after which 
the position was reversed. After 1910 the female rate was lower than the 
male in age group 55-64. 


Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, inasmuch as no specific 
remedy is known, and in all countries for which records are kept the death- 
rate is increasing. Steps haye been taken by the University of Sydney to 
organise research work in relation to the discase. Laboratories have been 
equipped within the University, and research workers hare been engaged to 
conduct investigations locally and abroad. As a result of a public appeal 
for funds to aid cancer research and treatment the sum of £120,000 was 
collected in 1926. : 


In the following table the rates of mortality from cancer are given for 
the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is upon the crude 


basis of total population and is uncorrected for age and sex incidence. 
Cancer Death-rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 
State. sees ake! 7 

1922. 1923, 1924. | 1925. | 1926, 1927, 1928, 
New South Wales 87 | 086 0-93 O94 093 0:93 O94 
Victoria ~ a} 100 | 1-02 1:00 | 0-98 101 100 | 1:07 
Queensland .., veel 0°86 0°83 0°79 0°81 088 0°82 0°85 
South Australia 0-95 | 0:95 0-94 0°93 0-95 0°93 1:00 
Western Australia ...| 0°89 0:76 0°91 0°81 0:90 0:88 0°86 
Tasmania 0°87 0-77 0:92 0:92 0°88 1°03 0-78 
Commonwealth 0:91 0°89 0:93 0:92 0'94 093 ; 0:96 
New Zealand... 0°85 | 0°88 0:96 0-91 0:99 0-96 0:99 
* Diabetes. mee 


The proportion of deaths due to diabetes has been growing steadily during 
the past twenty years and now it ranks thirteenth in the list of individual 
causes arranged in order of number of deaths. Although the disease 
is responsible for little more than 1 per cent. of the annual number of deaths 
the average rate of mortality from diabetes has increased by approximately 
57 per cent. during the past twenty years. 

'The deaths due to diabetes in 1923 numbered 2835, equal to a rate of 1.17 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 0.90 and for females 1.46 per 
10,000 living of each sex, Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 
231 out of 285 deaths in 1928 being persons over 45 years of age. 
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Meningitis. 


"The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis, simple 
meningitis, and non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 169 deaths 
during 1928; the corresponding rate being 0.70 per 10,000 living. Of this 
number 89 were males and 80 females, equivalent to rates per 10,000: living 
of each sex of 0.72 and 0.67 respectively. "The deaths in the metropolis and 
area were 75 and 94, with corresponding rates per 10,000 living of 0.67 
and 0.72. 


Of those who died during 1928, 67, or 36 per cent., were under 5 years of 
age. 


Hemorrhage of the Brain. 


Mortality trom this cause showed a slow but sustained increase for 
twenty years prior to the quinquennium 1909-13, then there was an appre- 
ciable decline until 1924. Since that year the figures are not strictly compar- 
able owing to changes in the method of classification due to a revision in the 
classification of causes of death. In 1925 greater preference was given 
to cerebral haemorrhage as a cause of death when found in combination with 
diseases of the arteries, atheroma, etc. In 1928, however, a further change 
was made, and all cases of arterio-sclerosis combined with any cerebral 
vascular lesion have been included with disease of the arteries. 


_ The number of deaths due to cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy during 
the year 1928, under the new classification, was 804, of which 391 were those 
of males and 418 those of females. The rate was 3.31 per 10,000 living, or 
3.16 for males and 3.47 for females. 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
bexes from cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy since 1884:— 


Males. - Females, Total. = 

rae Deaths, PP: ToC Deaths. bee Tr00 Deaths. sae 0.000 
living, | living. living. 
1884-88 778 2:97 467 2°15 1,245 2°58 
1889-93 796 2°58 618 2°37 1,414 2°48 
1894-98 943 2°79 710 2°39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2°92 788 2°42 1,838 2°68 
1904-08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2°91 2,342 315 
1909-13 1,627 3°69 1,439 3°58 3,066 3°64 
1914-18 1,693 3°49 1,431 3:08 3,124 3°29 
1919-23 1,735 3°24 1,587 3°08 3,322 3:16 
1924 332 2:92 339 2°10 671 3°01 
1925 439 3°78 434 3°89 873 3°84 
1926 539 4°56 488 4°29 1,027 4°42 
1927 524 4°33 536 4:60 1,060 4-46 
1928 391 3°16 413 3°47 804 3°31 


Sa ee 
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Convulsions of Children. 

Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 47 deaths during 
1928, or 0.19 per 10.000 living at all ages, which is 27 per cent. below the 
rate for the previous quinquennium, The corresponding number of death 
in 1927 was 46. 

The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates from con- 
yulsions of children for both sexes at intervals since 1875 :— 


Males. Females. Total, 

Year. Rate ” Rate ; {  Rato 
Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 Deaths: | per 10,000 

Living. Living. Living. 

j if 
1875-9 | 1,538 8-93 |! 1,291 8:94 2,829 8:93 
1880-4 | 2,007 | 912 , 1,600 | 8-83 | 3,607 8:99 
1ess-9 | 1,916 | 699 1,615 | 714 | 3,531 | 7:06 
1990-4 | 1,601 507 1,355 | 503 , 2,956 | 5°05 
1895-9 | 1,281 3°73 | 1,119 3°70 | 2,400 3°72 
1900-4 | 781 215 | 625 1:89 | 1,406 2°02 
1905-9 550 140 | 480 1:32 1,030 1°36 
1910-14 458 1:00 343 0:83 801 0°92 
1915-1 ; 404 0-83 | 291 | 061 | 695 0-72 
1924 35 0:31 21 019 | 56 | 0°25 
1925 33 028 | 20 ) 0718 53 | (0°23 
1926 ; 42 6°25 25 ! 0:22 67 0-29 
1927 30 O25 | 16 O14 46 0:19 
1928 25 0-20 | 22 0-19 47 - O19 
The rates of mortality show a remarkably steady decline. The disease, 


onee of formidable importance, is now only a minot cause of death. Being 
limited to children under 5 years of age, the rates are better stated 
proportionately at that age-period. On this basis the death-rate in 1928 was 
1.82, as compared with 2.83 of the previous quinquennium. Of the ‘total 
deaths during 1928, 31 oceurred during the first year of life, the equivalent 
rate being 0.57 per 1,000 births. The deaths of males were more numerous 
than of females, the numbers during the first year of life being 17 and 14 
respectively; for all children under 5 years of age, 25 males and 22 females. 
Tho continuous decline shown in this cause of infantile mortality is more 
apparent than real, being due largely to increasing skill in diagnosing the 
diseases of children. Numerous deaths having convulsions as their imme- 
diate cause are now ascribed to somic other cause which led to convulsions. 


Insanity. 

Classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity causes death 
from general paralysis of the insane and from other forms of mental 
alienation, Practically all the persons in New South Wales coming within 
this classification are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. On 
the 30th June, 1928, there were 8,934 persons under official cognisance, in- 
cluding 36 patients from the Broken Hill district who were under treatment 
in South Australian hospitals. The proportion per 1,000 of the population 
was 8.68, or about 0.8 per cent. more than the average five years ago. 

The number of deaths from this cause was 74—60 males and i4 fomales— 
in the year 1928. The death-rate per 10,000 living was, 0.48 for males and 
0.12 for females. : : 

In England and Wales the corresponding figures in 1927 were 0.90-and 0.49, 
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nearly 10 to 1, but i diminishes as age increases, and after age 70 is passed 
it is about 3 to 1. 
TBERSES of the Heart. 
For reasons stated below, s statistics of mortality from this cause are of 


limited value, there being er sa factors connected with the mode of 
classification which affect the numbers from year to year. 

The ages of persons who died from diseases of the heart during 1928 
ranged between: 2 years and 108 years, and 90 per cent. of those who suc- 
cumbed were 45 years or over. 

The deaths and the death-ratcs of each sex since 1884 are shown below :— 


Males. Females. ! Total. 
[ 
Period: Rate | | Rate Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 

\ Living. Living. Living. 

{ | 
1884-88 | 2,149 | 8°12 : 1,390 | 6°39 3,589 7°34 
1889-93 2,250. | 7:30 | 1,357 5:20 3,607 6°34 
1894-88 | 2,434 | 719 | 1,478 4°98 3,912 6°16 
1899-1803 2,917 8-11 1,932 5°94 4,849 7:08 
1994-1908 3,791 9-81 2,727 | 7:65 6,518 8°77 
1909~-1913 5,054 | 11°47 8,633 | 9°04 8,687 10°31 
1914-1918 5,959 12-26 4,168 8°97 10,118 1065 
1919-1923 6,901 | 12°87 5,384 10°44 12,285 , 11°68 
1924 1,493 1-17 1,258 11:51 2,756 J2°36 
1925 | 1,760 | 15-17 1,307 11°72 3,067 | 13°48 
1926 1,805 i 1526 | 1,475 12°95 8,280 | 14:13 
1927 2,162. { 17°86 1,623 13°94 3,785 15-94 
1928 2,135 | 17:25 1,714 14°42 3,849 | 15°86 
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The classified causes of the total number of deaths include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and acute myocarditis, angina pectoris and other diseases of 
the heart. The apparent increase in mortality due to diseases of the heart 
is probably the result more of specialised biological knowledge, and of the 
greater attention given to pathological diagnoses, than to any real cause. 
Many deaths formerly recorded as being caused by senile decay would now 
doubtless be assigned to some cardiac trouble. 


In the following table are shown the death-rates for each sex in the 
principal age groups in decennial periods since 1891. 


ad 


Deaths per 10,000 living —Diseases of the Heart. 

| 

Age Groups. | Males. i Females. Persons 
Years, ! 1 

: | ] ! { 

' igo1- | 1901- | 1911~ | 1891- ! qgo1- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 

i 1900, | 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920, | 1900, | 1910, | 1920. 

: i ) i 
Hl { ! { | fl 

0-4 .. ..] LU4| 13] 35! 07; 49) «102! 105] “48 
5-9 .. = ..{ 99] 110] 94] 116; 95! 99] 1-33} 194 
1-14... «| 1998] 149] 1-13) 1:84] 149) 1:30) 1:66! 1°30 
15-19... .| 140) 192] 1-78; 1°98) 175] 1:53) 1:95} 17 
20-24... .., 142 | 155] 2°18] 194} 2:02) 162] 174] 2:09 
2-34... ..| 266} 215] 2-38] 2°53} 2°70] 2°60] 234] 2-79 
B44... | BSL] B46] 5°67 | 618); 5:00) 574) 677) 5°35 
45-52... 13:36 | 13-79) 15-01 | 11°80 | 11°90] 12-47] 12°93) 13°59 
55-64... | 86°56 | 35°37 | 38:52! 28:72! 28-47] 31-96 | 32-48] 34-09 
GS-74. | 69°40 | 91-84 | 99°07 | 7867. 8173 | 6237} 8615 | 91-21 
75 and over ../ 104-74 | 178'83 | 237°73 | 89°54 | 141-23 201-76 , 98°30 | 161-94 | 220-78 
Allages ..| 7-31 9°00 | 1205 5201 751 | 9°09 | 6°33; 8°60) 10°60 

if t 


Although the apparent rate for all ages has nearly doubled during the 
' period reviewed, the increase is practically confined to ages 65 and over, 
due, as explained in the previous paragraph, to more correct diagnosis in 
assigning the cause of death. 


Under the age of 45 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and of females, but thereafter the male rate is distinctly higher, the 
result, no doubt, of the more strenuous life of males than of females, 


1 me ah 


Bronchitis. 


Bronchitis caused 395 deaths during 1928, equal to a rate of 1.63 per 
10,000 living, Of the total, 226 were males and 169 females, the correspond- 
ing rates per 10,000 of each sex being 1.83 and 1.42. The rate for the State 
was 14 per cent. lower than that experienced during the previous five years. 
Deaths in the metropolis numbered 167, and there were 228 in other parts 
of the State. The corresponding rates were 1.50 and 1.74 per 10,000 living. 
Of the total deaths, 180 were caused by acute bronchitis, 138 cases were 
shown as being due to the disease in its chronie form, and 127 were 
unspecified. Of those persons who died of acute bronchitis, 87 per cent. 
were under 5 years of age, and 90 per cent. of those who succumbed to 
chronic bronchitis were 55 years of age and over. Experience shows the 
disease to be most prevalent during the months of June, J uly, August and 
September. 


Pneumonia. 


It is believed that some deaths attributed to this disease are primarily 
due to some other cause upon which pneumonia supervened. Pneumonia, 
including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,715 deaths during 1928, 
the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 7.07, which was 3 per cent. 
above the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the total 979 
were males and 736 females. The male and female rates per 10,000 living 
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were 7.91 and 6.19 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis numbered 791; 
.and those in the remainder of the State 924. The rate in the remainder of 
the State was 0.6 per cent. lower than that in the metropolis. An analysis of 
the deaths according to age shows that pneumonia is most destructive in its 
attacks on children under 5 years of age and adults who have passed the age 
of 55. The rate of mortality from pneumonia is lowest among children 
between 10 and 14 years of age, but from then on it increases with advancing 
age. | ‘ i of a Lay i 
Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1928, 29 per cent. were 
‘under 5 years of age and 46 per cent. 50 years of age and over. The follow- 
ing table gives deaths and rates, aceording to sex, since the year 1884:— 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period, Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths, per, 10,000 
Living. Living. Living. 
1884-88 2,032 7°68 1,301 5:98 3,333 jj 6°91 
1889-93 2,158 7:00 1,373 5-26 3,531 6°21 
1894-98 2,514 7°43 1,528 5:15 4,042 6:37 
1899-1903 3,191 8°87 2,000 6:15 5,191 758 
1904-1908 2,816 7°28 1,824 5:12 4,640 | 6°24 
1909-1913 2,983 6°77 1,931 4°81 4,914 | 5°33 
1914-1918 3,779 7°78 2,402 5°17 6,181 6°50 
1919-1923 4,217 | 7°87 | 3,042 5-90 7,259 6°30 
1924 i 892 7°84 619 5°66 1,511 6°78 
1925 868 7°48 677 6:07 1,545 6°79 
1926 928 7°84 680 5:97 1,608 6:93 
1927 | 1,148 9°44 786 6°75 1,929 812 
1928 979 791 736 619 1,715 707 


‘The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather and 
early spring, and in 1928 there were in the four months, July to October, 
808 deaths, or 47 per cent. of the total number from this cause. 


The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in the principal age 
groups, in decennial periods since 1891:— 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Pneumonia, 
Age Group. Males, | Females. Persons. 
Years. ] | 
1591- | 1901 | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 
1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920, | 1900. | 1910, | 1920, 
0-4 4, 21°08 | 21°19 | 20°80} 17°26] 17°70) 18:00} 19°15{/ 19°48 ; 19°43 
5-9 . 1°29 1°31 1°48 172 1°27 141 125; 1°29 145 
10-14., 55 “95 “64 °93 110 “76 ‘74, 1°02 "70 
15-19 . 2°01 2°29 1°69 1°26 1°49 88 164 1:90 1:28 
20-24 .. 3°03 3°00 2°90 190 1°54 144 2°50 2°28) 2°13 
25-34 ., 3°91 3°67 3°55 2°60 2°30 2°09 3°32) 301}; 2°82 
35-44 ., on 6°69 6-06 5°01 3°97 3°92 2°72 5°55 5-09 ; 8°92 
45-54 ., . 9°61 9°47 8°76 5°33 4°78 4°19 7°85 745: 6°63 
55-64 .. «| 16°08 | 1615) 12°58) 10°78] 1to-19 813 | 13°92; 18°56] 10 62 
5-74 .. «| 28°21 | 28°47 | 23-99| 18°66| 22°98] 19°19) 23°39, 96710) 21°81 
75 and over..| 42°40 | 46°54 | 55°56/| 35°38] 50°32) 52:19] 39°42 48°24 | 53-97 
Allages ..| 746) 7-68| 7-49} 5-92 | 5°50} 529) 642; G64! 6-42 


" ‘As in most diseases affecting adults, the death-rates are higher for males 
than for females. About 25 per cent. of deaths occur between the ages of 
5 and 45 years. In the age group 0-4 years a slight increase is shown, 
but between the ages of 20 and 74 the rates have been slowly but steadily 
decruasing. The increase shown in the age group 75 and over is dua 
probably to more information being now ayailable as to cause of death. 
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i Males | Total 
: i | at {Rat | aut 
Period. | Deaths. | Ser tn td Deaths. | per 19,000 Deaths, | Serio ee 
i } Living. | i Living. Living. 
1884-83 | 8412 | 12°89 3,048-| 1402 | 6,460 
1888-93 , 8,451 ; 11-20 2,551 10°92 | 6,302 
1894-98 | 4,042 | 11-04 3,638 | 1226 | | 7,630 
1699-1903 | 4,492 | 12-99 3,991 | 11:99 | 8,323 | 
1904-1968 {( 3,7id | 961 |} 3,000 | 841 { 6,714 | 
1909-1918 | 4,257 ; 966 | 3,471 | 864 | 7,728 | 
1914-1918 | 8,622 | 7460 | 8,957 | 686 |B ATO 
1919-1923 |} 8,818. | . 711 | 3,039 | 589 6,852 | 
1924 : 558; 461. | 450) 4°39 1,088 | 
1925 374 3-22 298 267. 672 | 
1926 ; 588. 407, 472 414) 1,060 | 
1927 40h B34 BAT BT 531 | 
1928 [| sl2 | 414 | 459-1) 386 | om [ 
| 


There was a considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficial operations of the Dairies Supervision ‘Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improve- 
ment in 1904, an improvement which was maintained consistently until 
the years 1919 and 1920, when an upward tendency was manifested, which, 
however, was not maintained, and during the last eight years the general 
trend has been downward, thongh the rate bas fluctuated. The unusually 
low mortality in 1925 was probably due in a large measure to the bountiful 
rainfall. 

Of the total deaths from diarrhea and enteritis during “1928, 505, or 52 
per cent., occurred in the months of January, February, and March; and 76, 
or 8 per cent,; » in the months of June, July, and August. Asa rule, nearly 
50 per cent. of the deaths cectr in the months first mentioned. 

Deaths from these diseases are classified into two-groups, one including 
children under 2 years of age, and the other all persons 2 years of age 
and over. In the first group there were 775, or 80 per cent: of the total, 
and. in. the second, 196..: Additional.particulars are shown on page 393. 
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' Since such a large proportion of the deaths is contained in this first 
group, it is interesting to consider the improvement in the rate shown by 
the following table, in which the deaths of children under 2 years from 
diarrhea and enteritis are related to the total number of children in that 
age group :— 


Rate Rate 
Year. No. per 1,(00 Year. | No, | per 1,(0) 
Living. Living. 
| i! ; 
1881 738 83:50 | 1925 | 532 BL 
1891 |; $85 14-76 | 1926 | 801 767 
1901 1,165 1810 | 1927 | §13 | 4°93 
1911 | 963 | 11°21 1928 | 715 7°43 
1921 | 988 10°08 | 
| 


Although the rate of mortality from these causes is still comparatively 
heavy, there has been a very marked improvement. The proportion of 
deaths in 1928 was less than one-fourth of the rate in 1831. 


i Appendicitis. 

To this cause 190 deaths were ascribed in 1928, the rate being 0.78 per 
10,000 living, which is 4 per cent. below the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the rate 
for the former in 1928 being 1.02, and for the latter 0.54 per 10,000 living. 
The number of deaths from appendicitis in 1927 was 201. 


Cirrhosis of the Liver. 


Information relating to mortality from cirrhosis of the liver is of interest. 
in connection with alcoholism. For a number of years the rate fluctuated, 
and a slow downward tendency was evident until 1922 when there was a 
marked increase. During the last three years the number has been high 
notwithstanding the fact that the revised classification of joint causes of 
death adopted in 1925 gives this cause less weight than formerly when it 
occurs in conjunction with certain other causes of death. 


Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 1928 numbered 118—88 males and 25 
fémales, the rate being 0.47 per 10,000 living—4 per cent. above the average 
for the previous quinquennial period. This disease is more prevalent among 
males than females—the rate for the former in 1928 being 0.71, and for the 
latter 0.21 per 10,000 living in each sex. 


,. The number of deaths from this cause in 1927 was 116. 


Bright’s Disease or Nephritis. 


Bright’s disease or nephritis has grown in the past forty years.from a’ 
relatively infrequent cause of death to a- prominent position among the 
major causes, and now it ranks fourth in order of importance amongst those 
causes of death whose incidence falls upon the general population. From 
1884 to 1913 the number of deaths due to the disease gradually increased, 
and the rate of mortality caused by it more than doubled. A definite 
retardation in the increase then set in, and the annual average rate of 
mortality in 1914-18 was 501 per million of population, as against 497 ‘in 
the preceding quinquennium. ‘This check upon the increase in mortality- 
ftom the disease was followed after 1918 by an. appreciable decrease, and: 
the average annual rate for. the nest five years fell to 456 per million: 
inhabitants.. In 1924; £925, and 1928, however, the rates. exceeded 490... +2: 
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During 1928 there were 1,607 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which 1,245 were caused by Bright’s disease, acute and clironie. 
The rate was 5.13 per 10,000 living, and for males and females 5.79 and 4.44 
respectively, the general rate being 7 per cent. above that experienced 
during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to these diseases in 
the metropolis were 668, and in the rest of the State 577, the corresponding 
rates per 10,000 living being 5.99 and 4.40. Experience shows that the 
fatality of these diseases increases slightly during the winter months. 


The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to Bright’s disease 
are shown below. 


Total. 


Males. | Females. | 
Period. Rate Rate | | Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000/ Deaths. {| per 10,000 | Deaths per 10,000 
i Living. | Living. | | Living. 
{ | i 
1884-88 626 237 | 386 | 178 | 1,012 | 2-10 
1889-93 907 2:94 | 57 2°18 1,477 | 2-60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 821 | 277 2,112 | 3:33 
1899-1903 1,659 4°61 996 | 38:06 2,655 |; 3°88 
1904-1908 | 2,056 5°32 1,199 |! 3°36 8,255 4°38 
1909-1913 . 2,649 601 1,539 3°83 4,188 | 4:97 
1914-1918 | 3,080 6°34 1,682 3°62 4,762 | 5:01 
1919-1923 | 2,914 544 | 1,886 | 366 | 4,800 4°56 
1924 683 6-01 420 3°84 ; 1,103 4°95 
1925 692 596 | 427 | 383 1,119 4°92 
1926 628 5°31 4580 | 4:22 1,108 4°77 
1927 671 5°54 469 4:03 1,140 4°80 
1928 H U7 579 528 4-44 1,245 5°13 


During the first thirty-five years of the period covered by the foregoing 
table the rate of mortality both for males and females has more than doubled, 
but shows little alteration during the last 20 years. The rate for males 
is 80 per cent. higher than that for females. Comparatively few persons 
under 35 years of age die from nephritis, the proportion in 1928 being 10 
per cent. of the total. 


The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in the principal 
age groups in decennial periods since 1891 :— 


Deaths per 10,000 living —Bright’s Disease. 


Age Group. Males. Females. | Persons. 
Bee 1g91- | 1901- | 1912- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- : 1911- 
1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920, | 1900. | 1910. 1020. 
oa...  ..| rer] ase} -37] 144{ arg] 31° 187 | 13g! ‘84 
B93. dd “48 33 44} 50} 287 44.) 49 | -80 
10-14 26 “49 28 “$8 53 5 +48 82) 31 38 
15-19 76 73 67 61 7) 60 68 “74 63 
20-24 VOL | 1°04] 133) 126 1:07 | 2-29; 1718) 105) 1°31 
25-34 ve BBO] 185 | 183) 238, 74] 178] 2:06) 1:80 | 1°81 
35-44 w) 448] 436) 354] 4:52) 412] 3°82) 4:50 | 425 | 3-43 
45-54 i g4o| 9-92] 10-73 | 665) 7:98| 665 | 7°68] 9°03] 8:87 
55-64 : 15°39 | 20-17 | 22-91 | 10-47 | 12°83 | 12-82 | 13°89 | 16-98 | 18°51 
65-74 «| 26°47 | 40°87 | 45:24 | 15°77 | 25°06 | 9812 | 21-71 | 34°05 | 37-46 
To and over,.’ 29-29 ) 59-12 | 75°56 | 16°59 | 29°65 | 41°64 | 28-90 | 45-89 | 59°53 
Allages ,.: 3°62 | 516| 612| 263 | 333| 367 316] 4:29 | 4-08 


Although the total rates show a decided increase during the period 
reviewed, those for males under 45 and for females under 55 have decreased. 
The male rate at practically every age is higher than the female. For each 
sex the rate depends entirely upon the age; a slow increase is noted till 
the age of 45 is reached, after which the increase is rapid. 0... aa 
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RFE La. Deaths in Childbirth, UREN Sr 


Details of the deaths in child birth according to age, duration of marriage, 
previous issue, cause, locality and conjugal condition are shown in the 
Statistical Register. 


‘The incidence of deaths from puerperal causes falling only upon women 
of child-bearing ages, and mainly upon married women of these ages, the 
rates of mortality are not quoted as a proportion of general population, but 
are generally stated at per thousand births. Such rates showed a persistent 
though fluctuating decline in the three decades 1895-1924. During the 
period 1895-1904 the annual average number of-deaths of mothers in child- 
birth was 268, equal to 7.1 deaths per 1,000 births. The corresponding num- 
ber for the period 1905-1914 was 284, and the rate 6.2, compared with 289 and 
5-2 respectively for the period 1915-1924, The decreased proportion of 
unmarried mothers has contributed slightly to this decline; but the rates 
quoted represent very closely the improvement that has occurred in mor- 
tality in childbirth among married mothers. ..A comparison of deaths in 
childbirth in this State with those of other countries must be made with 
gaution. In England they are classified so as to show the total puerperal 
mortality and total maternal mortality; from the former are excluded deaths 
rom albuminuria and nephritis. In the international list of causes of 
death criminal abortion is classified with homicide. In the table given below 
deaths from this cause are included to show the total deaths incidental ta 
childbirth, but the totals are also shown excluding criminal abortion to 
enable comparison to be made with other countries where these deaths are. 
not included. 


Deaths, 1923-27. Deaths, 1928, - 
Causes. ied ay 
Bate pe rr Ate per 
No. [1,00 ,nirths.|  X° —| 3,000 tirthe: 
Accidents of Pregnancy ... 0 we wee 163 | 61 | 32 “58 
Puerperal Hemorrhage ... eee ae 170 -63 | 49 “90 
Puerperal Septicemia ar oes ) ( 63 115. 
406 | L512) 
Puerperal Septicamia, following Abortion, | } 39 “1. 
Miscarriage. H 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia pee ae 321 | 1-19] - 67 1-22: 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embolus, Sudden 114 42 25 46° 
Death. | 
Other Casualties of Child-birth ... or: 162 “60 20 37 
Total wee el 1,986) 496) 295 5:39 
Illegal Operations ... 9 ss ass we 191 wel 32 “58 
Total ik og. Mee BEEN Bee | ae 5-97 
s 


The number of deaths of women resulting from various diseases’ and 
casualties incident to childbirth was 3827 in 1928, as compared with 352 
in 1927, equivalent to a rate of 6.0 in 1928 and 6.5 in 1927, per 1,000 births,, 
The causes of deaths in 1928 with the corresponding total for 1927 shown in 
brackets were:—Puerperal septicemia 102 (103) deaths, puerperal hemor« 
rhage 49 (34), accidents of pregnancy 32 (40), albuminuria and eclampsiq 
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67 (70), phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden death, 25 (24). The 
experience of the five years 1924-28 shows that the average number of fatal 
cases per 1,000 births for married and for single women are 5.7 and 10.1 
respectively. Plural births are reckoned as single confinements. F 


| Number of Deaths, I Proportion per cent. 
34-28, i due to each Cause. 
Cause of Death in Childbirth, | . : i. Pty 
|atarvied. Single. | Total. | Married. | Single. 
| | l 
oa nage — 
Accidents of Pregnancy .., a es 154 8 | 162 | 10-72 | 5-93 
Puerperal Hemorrhage 1... see of 178 8 | 186 | 12-40 | 5-93 
Puerperal Septicemia .. ae veel 408 | 81) 434 28-08 | 22-06 
Albuminuria and Edampsia oo. ..| 307} 20) 827) 2138 | 1481 
Pulegmasia Aloa Dolens, Embolus, Sudden} 113 4/117, 787 | 2:96 
Death. ; ; : 
Other Casualties of Childbirth .., was 147 8; 155; 10-24 | 5-93 
i i : ——— 
Total ,oxcluding Wegal Operations...) 1,802} 79 | 1,381 | 90-67 |} 58-52 
Wegal Operations .,, wal ov | 134 56 190 9-33 | 41-48 
aon eer te 
" Total ove serve) 1,486 5 135 | 1,571 | 100-00 | 100-00 
: ) 


_ Of the 1,486 married women who died in childbirth, 790 or 55 per cent. 
gave birth to still-born children, and of the 185 single women, 100 or 74 per 
cent, Illegal operations caused over 41 per cent. of the puerperal deaths of 
single women. 

- More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septi- 
cemia can be classed as a preventable disease. Over 25 per cent. of the 
deaths are due to this cause, but the proportion has declined appreciably in 
recent years. During the last ten years the annual rates of mortality of 


mothers in childbirth per 1,000 births were as follow :— 4 
Deaths from Puerperal Septicemia b Total Deat 18 of Mothers in Child. 
Yew, i-— Po gc te pashilee _| eee 1,000 a ts 
| Metropolis, | ry rerni | State. | Metropolis, | Ror state State. 
} } 
1919 | 24 | 9 | 14 6°6 47 5-4 
1920 | 27 | 15 | 20 , 76 | BL | 61 
wer | a oo; 14 | 16 , 58 | 47 | SL 
122 | 16) 6) oe | 8 Bg 46 | 51 
1923 | 16 © 12 | ld , 67 | 42 | 62 
1924) 1712 + 14 | 64 ‘ 47 | Br 
1925 | Pe Pe ae ee 
1926 | i4 | 12 | 43 | 66 | 43 | 52 
1927* | 2-0* | 1-9 19 | mgt be ae | 65 
ws*} aoe | ree | 9 | 63 58" | 6-0 
| | 


\ : ! 
* Clazsified according to usual address of deceased mother. 


Mae 


“he above table shows that the incidence of deaths of mothers ini child- 
birth is considerably heavier in the metropolis than-elsewhere in the State, 
‘despite the better hospital, medical and nursing facilities available in the 
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city. The explanation of this apparent anomaly is suggested by the follow- 
ing table, which shows the incidence of deaths from childbirth on an indus- 
trial and geographical basis during the period 1915-24 :— 


Deaths from Puerperal | Total Deaths of Mothers in 
Yepticeemia perl,C00 Births.|Childbirth per 1,0¢0 Births, 
Division, : 
j 
Married. | Single. Married, Single. 
Metropolis wav ia nie Sei 2-03 3°32 | 596 11°63 
County Muntcipaliies ae. ca. wep OTe | “Bea 549 | = 7°66 
| i 
Shires Ow age * ae HES ys “95 1°32 | 3-55 6.08 
New South Wales... 0 =m ous tee 168 2-71 5-25 9°62 
| | 
Tudustridl Godtresi ccc eet lenl R02 SRE] SOL 11°16 
Non-Industrial Centres aa Bes Bee 1:35 177 4°61 6°98 


The metropolis includes a very large proportion of the industrial popula- 
tion, and embraces practically the whole of that proportion of the population 
living under the conditions of modern city life. Here the maternal 
mortality in childbirth is considerably higher than in any other part of 
the State. The country municipalities include only one large town— 
Newcastle—but they embrace considerable mining populations in the 
northern, southern, and western coal-fields and the silver-lead mines of 
Broken Hill. Although the shires embrace a number of coal mining towns, 
their population consists for the most part of the dwellers in small towns 
and on farms and, among these, deaths of mothers in childbirth are far less 
numerous than in industrial and urban districts. 


Deaths from Violence. 


This category includes deaths from accident, suicide, homicide, and other 
deaths not classified, in respect of which “open verdicts” were recorded 
at coroners’ inquests. Owing to the decline in the proportion of deaths due 
to accident, the rate of mortality due to violence has diminished. slightly 
during the past thirty-seven years. The annual number of suicides has in- 
creased, but their proportion to the population has not shown any marked 
variation. Deaths from homicide and those classed as “open verdicts” 
have remained fairly constant in pumber, and their proportion to the popu- 
lation has, therefore, decreased. 


Deaths from violence in 1928 numbered 1,658, or 7 per cent. of the total 
deaths of the year. This number includes 296 snicides, 1,284 accidents, 46 
homicides, and 82 classified as other external violence. The rate, 6.83 per - 
10,000 living, was 18 per cent. higher than the rate for the preceding quitt- 
quennium, which was 5.77. In the year 1928 the males numbered 1,318, or 
10:65 per 10,000 living, and the females 340, or 2.86 per 10,000, or Q7 per 
cent. ofthe malerate daa Piel ee 


' 
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io Deaths from Suicide, a Spee 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1928 was 296, or a rate 
of 1.22 per 10,000 living, and about 8 per cent above the average for the 
preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 241, or a rate 
of 1.95 per 10,000 living, and of female 55, or a rate of 0.46 per 10,000 living 
—the male rate thus being over four times that of the females, 


The number of deaths from suicide and the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the following table:— 


Males, Females. 4 Total 

Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. pee Deaths. per 10,000 | Deaths, per a0 

1884-88 428 1-62 96 0-44 524 | 1-09 
1889-93 519 168 110 0-42 629 1 
1894-98 679 2-01 169 0-37 848 1°34 
1899-1903 | 651 1-81 142 044 | 798 1:16 
1904-1908 | 719 1-86 160 | 0-49 | 9879 1:18 
1909-1913 | 857 1:95 238 0°59 1,095 1:30 
1914-1918 | 888 1:83 | 298 o4g | Lill | 17 
1919-1923 | 887 1°65 244 0-47 1,13] 1-08 
1924 205 1:80 50 0°46 255 1-14 
1925 209 1°80 Ba 0°48 263 1-16 
1926 236 1.99 87 0°50 293 1:26 
1997 209 1.73 53 0°45 262 | 1:10 
1928 241 1-95 BS 0°46 296 | 1:22 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men are either shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons, 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide during the five 
years 1923-27, 28 were by the agency of poison, 21 by shooting, 19 by cutting, 
16 by hanging, and 6 by drowning. The proportion of suicides by shooting 
during the five years 1917-21 was 28 per cent., and the decrease since that 
period is probably the result of the introduction in 1921 of regulations 
regarding the possession of firearms, 


Experience indicates that the suicidal tendency is probably influenced by 
the seasons. During the last ten years the proportion of male suicides per 
1,000 was approximately as follows:—In spring 258, summer 261, autumn 
238, and winter 248. The number of suicides ig usually greater in January 
than in any other month. 


i 


Female suicides, being numerically small, give variable results as regards 
seasonal influence, and, contrary to the experience of males, no particular 
month showed any preponderance. gg gg es — 4 
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Deaths from Accident. 


During the year 1928 the number of fatal accidents was 1,284, viz., 1,018 of 
males and 266 of females, or equal to rates of 8.23 and 2.24 per 10,000 living 
of each sex, and the general rate was 5.29 per 10,000 living. Accidental 
deaths have always been numerically greater in the extra-metropolitan area. 
Of those registered during 1928, deaths from accident in the metropolis 
numbered 540, and in the remainder of the State 744. As a general rule, 
about two-thirds of the accidents occur in the latter division, which contains 
about 55 per cent. of the total population. 


The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown 
in the table below :— 


Males, Females. Total. 
Period. Rate Rate [ Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living, 
1884-88 | 38,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9+32 
1889-93 | 3,666 11-90 966 3°70 4,632 8:14 
1894-98 | 3,498 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5:23 


1899-1903 | 3,432 9°54 1,103 3°39 | 4,535 6°62 
1904-1908 | 3,148 8-13 1,055 2°96 4,198 5°65 
1909-1913 | 3,891 8-83 1,114 2°77 5,005 5°04 
1914-1918 3,814 7°86 1,075 231 4,889 5-14 
1919-1923 3,656 6°82 1,080 2°09 4,736 4°50 


1924 833 | 7°33 239 | 219 | 1,072 | 481 
1925 873 752 28 | 222 | 1,121 4-93 
1926 975 | 8-24 280 2-46 | 1,255 5-4l 
1927 LH7 | 9-22 293 | 256 | 1,415 | 5-96 
1928 1,018 | 8-23 266 | 224 | 1,984 | 5-99 


Although the death-rate from accidents igs still high compared with that 
of more closely settled countries, it has decreased, the lowest rate being in 
the year 1923. During the ten years ending 1997, there was a fairly steady 
increase, followed by an appreciable decrease in 1928. For the years prior to 
1894 the rates were really slightly lower than those shown in the table, 
because certain causes formerly classed as accidents now fall into different 
categories, 

The experience of the quinquennium ended 1928 shows that out of every 
1,000 fatal accidents 307 are due to vehicles and horses, 133 to drowning, 187 
to falls, 100 to burns or scalds, 89 to railways and traniways, 29 to mines and 
quarries, and 20 to weather, i.¢., excessive cold or heat, and lightning, 

Out of 464 deaths caused by accidents with vehicles and horses, 384 were 
due to motor vehicle accidents, viz., 205 in the metropolitan area and 179 
in other districts. Accidents of this class are increasing aunually; there 
were 127 in 1924, 227 in 1925, 256 in 1926, and 335 in 1927. Of the 384 
persons killed in 1928, 81 were under 15 years, 122 were between 15 and 30 
years, and 51 were over 60 years of age. 


re ae Se es 
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‘Tue SEASONAL PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based on the 
experience of the five vears 1924-28, and in order to make the results of 
the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month :— 


| Typhoid In- eae Whoop- | fan Pneu- | Bron- Pitre | Bright's 
Month. Fever. jee and Cough | Phthisis. | monia. chitis, ; and \ Disease, 
Croup. Bou | } {Dysentery.) 
i i j { *) i j 
January ...| 163 | 30/ ss! 14) 80; 53, 38] 172 77 
February .. 136 | 31 | 80 | 82 | 76 ! 51) 42 155 71 
March ...| 120) 29) 100; 85; 73/ 44: 42) 144 70 
April... 139 } 30! 104 62: 76 : 55 | 60 102 78 
May ate 63 | 74.1) 145 | 73 82 | 89 , 83 62 84 
June cis 39! 78! 104! 53 91; lll: MW 38 89 
July oy 38 | 10s | 95 ! 6S 96 1d 143} 32 98 
August ... 28) 1388; 75, 8 92 185: «156 | 8 93 
September. 3k 125 | 61 | 101 84) Vil 102 | 298 83 
October ... 41 | 103 | 71 | 84 . 83} 106 77 37 90 
November. 2} 93 } 45} 93: 88 5 7 G5 | 88 88 
Decomber.. 107 | 56 | 35 | 108 © 79) 67 | 51 lia 79 
eS eee ee na |---| a ey 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,600 ; 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
\ | 


Tn interpreting the above table comparison should be made vertically and 
not horizontally, the figures representing proportions per thousand and 
not absolute numbers. 

The chief features of the above table are exhibited in the contrast between 
the figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhea and enteritis on the one 
hand, and to influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis on the other. In the 
first group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in 
the second, the cold. ‘The warmest months in the year are January, Febru- 
ary, and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. The morbidity 
from phthisis varies little throughout the year, but the rates show that 
it ig more fatal in the colder months. Bright’s disease shows likewise a 
higher mortality during the cold weather. me : ; hase 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 


‘THE social condition of the people of New South Wales, judged from tha 
standpoint of health and living conditions, compares favourably with that 
of any other part ef the world. The climate is salubrious with abundent 
sunshine, and the supply of food is sufficient for the whole community. 
Wages, hours ef labour, and other industrial conditions are regulated with 
‘the object of preserving the health of the workers and of enabling even the 
lowest paid employee to maintain a family according to a fairly comfort- 
able standard of living, and family allowances are paid for the benefit of 
dependent children in families with small incomes. Special provision js 
‘made to safeguard the welfare of juveniles and of women in industrial 
<occupations. 

The system of government is based on a broad franchise whieh embraces 
every adult citizem. The legal system is based on principles which give 
equal status to all citizens, the land laws are designed to promote a healthy 
growth of rural settlement, and the tariff laws aim at the extension of local 
industries without any encroachment upon existing standards of indus- 
‘trial employment. The railways, being owned by the State, are used to 
develop national resources, and the burden of taxation is rendered pro- 
portionate to the means of the individual taxpayer, e.g., by a graduated 
taxation of incomes. Legal restrictions have been placed upon gambling 
and upon the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and deleterious 
‘drugs in order to minimise the social evils attendant upon poverty and 
<ddrunkenness. Education is free at both primary and secondary public 
schools. 

The mildness of the climate enables the people to engage in outdoor 
recreation at all times of the year, and facilitates measures for the pre- 
vention of sickness and the encouragement of hygienic conditions of life 
which find their reflex in low death rates, in the decreasing incidence of 
preventable diseases, and in the absence of certain endemic diseases, such 
as typhus, which are a constant menace to health in some other countries. 
For persons who need special treatment, on aceount of sickness, ete., hos- 
pitals and other institutions have been established, and pensions are paid 
%o the aged and infirm and to widows with dependent children. 


HOSPITALS AND CHARITIES. 
Pustic Hranra Services. 

The principal State services in, relation to public health in New South 
"Wales are organised as the Department of Public Health under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. The department includes two branches, one 
directed by the Board of Health and the other by the Director-General of 
Public Health. Their functions, though distinct, are closely co-ordinated, 
and the Director-General, who is a medical practitioner and a permanent 
salaried officer of the Government, is ex officio President of the Board of 
Health. The Board consists of ten members, including five legally qualified 
medical practitioners, all being nominated by the Government. It is the 
executive and administrative authority in connection with the health laws. 
It acts in an advisory capacity towards the Minister for Public Health and 
the Government, and exercises gencral supervision im regard to public 
‘health matters. The Director-General of Public Health controls the State 
‘medical services and the State institutions for the treatment of the sick and 
infirm, and a microbiological laboratory. 

Other Government departments administer measures in connection with 
public welfare, charitable relief, and the medical inspection of school 
children, and a special department has been organised for the care of 
children. 


"#998914 
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The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health includes 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are appointed by the 
Government, and are permanent salaried officers, who devote the whole of 
their time to matters relating to public health. 

It was intended that all the more densely-populated districts should be 
placed under the supervision of medical officers, but up to the present they 
have been appointed only in the Metropolitan area, in the Hunter River 
district, which includes Newcastle, and in Broken Hill. Outside these areas 
expert advice may be obtained from medical officers attached to the central 
staff of the Public Health Department, who visit localities when required. 
In every town a local medical practitioner is appointed as a Government 
medical officer for the purpose of attending to Government medical work, 
e.g., inquests, sickness in gaols, etc.; they have no regular duties nor special 
legal powers, and are paid in fees for services rendered. 

In the Department of Public Health the principal activities are organised 
in special divisions, ¢.g., industrial hygiene, maternal and baby welfare, 
tuberculosis, laboratories, sanitation, and pure food, each in charge of a 
specially-qualified officer. The medical officers of the Department act also 
as medical referees in regard to claims under the Workers’ Compensation 
Act. 

The most important legislative enactments relating to public health are 
the Public Health Act, dealing with publie health and sanitation; Acts 
relating to dairies supervision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, 
pure food, and to hospitals; and provisions of the Loeal Government 
Aet. which specify the powers and duties of the municipal and shire coun- 
cils for safeeuarding health in the incorporated areas. The authorities are 
empowered to take steps to prevent the spread of infectious diseases, to 
regulate the erection of dwellings, and to order the demolition or improve- 
ment of insanitary buildings, to prohibit the manufacture or distribution 
cf unwholesome or adulterated foods and drugs, (with special powers in 
relation ta milk and meat), to regulate the conduct of noxious trades, to 
deal with nuisances, etc. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws and 
regulations is the method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable to 
the varying conditions of a widely-scattered community. 

Executive duties in relation to public health devolve primarily upon the 
focal authorities, who carry out the functions under supervision of the 
Board of Health as the central controlling authority. Within munici- 
palities the duties are undertaken by the loeal councils, and outside muni- 
eipal areas they are performed either by the shire councils or by persons 
ot bodies specially appointed for the purpose. 

In addition to the organisation under the control of the State Govern- 
nient there is a Federal Department of Public Health, which discharges 
important functions in regard to quarantine, industrial hygiene, ete. and 
conducts research relating to causes of diseases and of deaths, and to 
methods of prevention and cure. 

A Federal Health Council was constituted in November, 1926, to advise 
the Commonwealth and State Governments on health questions generally 
and to devise measures for co-operation and for promoting uniformity in 
legislation and administration. The membership includes the principal 
health officers of each State, with the Federal Director-General of Health 
as chairman. A conference was held between the Council and the Statis- 
ticians of the Commonwealth and of the States in March, 1928, for the 
purpose of discussing methods for improving the existing systems of 
collecting and compiling statistics of morbidity and mortality. At its 
second session following the conference the Council adopted a number of 
resolutions regarding these matters. 
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Government Fapenditure on Charitable Relief. 
The expenditure by the Government of New South Wales on hospitals 
and charitable relief in 1927-28 amounted to £2,757,983. 


The following statement shows the growth of expenditure since the year 
ended 30th June, 1921:— 


Payments from— | 1921. | 1985. | 1926, { 1927, | 1988. 

a: £ £ | £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue ... ...| 1,803,287 | 1,924,186 | 2,133,740 | 2,219,051 | 2,416,183 
Public Works Account wo} 117,185 167,383 241,521 247,402 341,800 
Total ea aay £) 1,920.472 } 2,091,569 | 2,375,261 | 2,466, 453° 2,757,983 


The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on hospitals and charities 
includes the cost of maintenance of the State institutions, also subsidies 
granted to other institutions. 

The expenditure from public revenue on eleemosynary objects in New 
South Wales includes the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue, as stated 
above, the subvention to friendly societies and pensions to widows which 
are paid by the State Government, and the old-age and invalidity pensions 
and maternity allowauces provided by the Commonwealth Government. 
The expenditure in 1927-28 amounted to £7,182,256, or £2 19s. 10d. per head. 
A classification of the items is shown below in comparison with the expendi- 
ture in 1911-12 and in, 1991-22. Expenditure i in connection with the medical 
inspection of school children is not included, nor expenditure from the 
public works and loan funds, nor costs of administration, except in regard 
to the Child Welfare Department, the mental hospitals, and the protection 
of aboriginals. 


Head of Expenditure. - | 1911-12, | 1921-22, 1926-27. 1927-28. 

| £ £ £ £ 
General Hospitalsand Charitable Institutions} 130,368! 513,971 711,801 774,18? 
Mental Hospitals 8% es ia «| 212,616| 537,096 639,342 | 672,344 
Child Welfare .. «| 106,557| 472,268 520,491 554,475 
Government Asylums for the Infirm oe 87,708 164,679 175,808 191,426 
Charitable Relief, Medical lia ete, ... 36,905 175,266 139,966 190,850 
Aborigines’ Protection a wae 16,475 22,506 27,788 27,856 
Subvention to Friendly Societies Sie o33 14,000 56,801 59,080 62,723 
Widows’ Pensions oe 5h ioe See Wea Bas 553,706} 608,808 
Miscellaneous ... es sea eo ah 2,40] 22,117 3,754 4,950 
State o.oo... | 607,030] 1,962,704) 2,831,887) 3,087,714 
Old-age and Invalidity Pensions... ...) 821,993 | 2,029,077| 3,565,179 | 3,819,182 
Maternity Allowances... wae ee oa les 277,065 965,320| 275,360 
Commonwealth wee aes “821,993 “2,306,142 3,830,499 | 4,094,542 
Total a oe £ 1,429,023 4,268,846 | 6,662,336 | 7,182,256 
Expenditure per head of eae "f£ s. de sg s. d.| £84.) £8 ad 
State 7” aa ite «| 0 7 2! 018 5) 1 4 1) 15 9 
Commonwealth < ies see ~/ 0 9 8! 1 1 8 112 8) 114 2 
Total ... | 9:16.10) 2 0 1) 216 9} 23910 


The expenditure in 1927-28 was more than five times the amount spent 
jn 1911-12. The cost to the State increased from 7s. 2d. per head of popula- 
tion to 25s. 9d., and to the Commonwealth from 9s. 8d. to 34s. 1d. 
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TREATMENT OF SICKNESS. 


Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease have been estab- 
lished in various localities throughout the State. There are private hospitals 
which are owned by private persons and conducted as business enter- 
prises; public hospitals which are maintained by the State, or by the 
people resident in the districts in which the hospitals are located, with 
the assistance of subsidy from the public funds, or by charitable organisa- 
tions; special hospitals, State and private, for the treatment of mental and 
nervous ailments; and a State lazaret for the segregation of persons afflicted 
with leprosy. 

The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
gional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease, and 
inedical practitioners, dentists, and pharmacists are required to register 
with a board established fer cach profession under statutory authority. 
At the end of the year 1928 there were on the registers 3,081 medical 
practitioners, 1,424 dentists, and 1,767 pharmacists. There were in addition 
to pharmacists 411 dealers in poisons, and 6 persons were lice ased under 
an Act relating to drugs to manufacture and 19 to distribute opium and 
other dangerous drugs. 

Nurses also are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registration 
Act, 1924. Four classes of nurses may be registered, viz., general, mental, 
midwifery, and infants. In the case of midwifery nurses, registration must 
be renewed annually. The Registration Board may suspend nurses tem- 
porarily from practice in order to prevent the spread of infection and may 
pay compensation to midwifery nurses suspended for that reason. The 
number of nurses on the registers at 3ist December, 1928, was as follows :— 
General 4,806, midwifery 2246, mental 740, infants 54; but many are 
registered under more than one classification. 


Special efforts are made to provide for the treatment of sickness and 
accident in sparsely populated districts. Tle Government subsidises medi-~ 
eal practitioners with a view to encouraging them to practise in outlying 
bush settlements. Usually the subsidy is the amount necessary to bring” 
their earnings to a certain sum. : 

The Bush Nursing Association appoints nurses in country localities. The 
nurse in each district works under the supervision of a local comnnittee, 
who pay expeuses and fix charges for her services, ete., persons in necessitous 
eireumstanees being exempt from the payment of fees. Similar provision 
js made by the Country Women’s Association, and both these organisations 
have arranged for the maintenance of small hospitals in a number of remote 
localities. At the end of 1928 there were in operation 13 hospitals established 
hy the Rush Nursing Association and 2 established by the Couniry Women’s. 
Association. 


Private Hospitals. 


A private hospital may not be conducted except under license in accord- 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908, as amended by the Nurses: 
Registration Act, 1924. The legislation applies to all establishments im 
which a charge is made for treatment, except those maintained or subsi- 
dised by the State or licensed under the Lunacy Act or the Inebriates 
‘Act. The licenses are issued annually by the Minister for Public Health 
on the recommendation of the Board of Health, and it is prescribed that. 
every private hospital must be under the direct control of a person approved 
by the Board. Licensees are required to comply with regulations as to 
structure, management, and inspection. 
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At 31st December, 1928, the private hospitals numbered 664, viz., 288 in 
the metropolitan district and 876 in the country. The classification of the 
hospitals and their accommodation, according to the nature of the cases 
received, are shown in the following statement :— 


Private Hospitals. | Number of Beds. 
i pes ¢ 
District. | Medical, Medical | __. | Medical, Medical rae 
| Lying-in, | Surgical. | i Lying-in. Surgical. | 
/ dee a Peat, ab Powel 
No. | No. | No. | No. |} No. No. No. | No. 
Sydney is aa 88 86 | 164 | 288 | 1,880 671 695° 3,246 
Country, ol 7 | 18 [ant | 376 || L874 | 346 | 858 | 2,578 
: li 2 
=a ae ee 1 aes = 
Total .., oy 235 | 54 375 O64 |; 8,254 LOl7 | 1,553) 5,824 


ee u ! ) 


There has been an increase of 221 in the number of private hospitals 
since 1911, when there were 114 in Sydney and 329 in the country. In 516 
hospitals the accommodation at the end of 1928 did not exceed 10 beds, 97 
had from 11 to 20 beds, and 51 hospitals had over 20 beds, 


Public Hospitals. 


Institutions for the care of the sick are classed as public hospitals, unless 
they are owned and maintained entirely by private persons. Some are main- 
tained wholly by the State, those in the metropolitan district being the 
Coast Hospital, with a branch at the Prince Edward (Military) Hospital, 
for medical, surgical, and infectious cases, the Lady Edeline Hospital for 
babies, two convalescent hospitals, and a number of institutions for mater- 
nity cases. There are two State institutions in the country, viz., the Water- 
fall Hospital for Consumptives and the David Berry Hospital at Berry 
for general treatment. Some of the public hospitals are under the xgis 
of religious denominations, and are conducted by religious communities 
who own the establishments or by committees nominated by subscribers. 
They are open to persons of all creeds, and the majority of them receive 
a small subsidy from the State. 


The Public Hospitals Act of 1898 and an amending Act passed in 1900 
defined the procedure for the election of officers for the management of the 
institutions, 


In 1929 this Act was replaced by a new law, which is designed with the 
object of a systematic organisation of the hospital services. The Hospitals 
Commission of five mombers has been appointed to administer the Act. 
The Chairman is a full-time officer, appointed for a term of five years at 
a salary of £1,500 per annum. The other members are remunerated by 
fees, viz., a medical practitioner; one member representing the hospitals 
within the county of Cumberland, and another the hospitals outside the 
county; and a woman. 


4 
ae 


The public hospitals are classified in two main groups. One group termed 
the “incorporated hospitals” consists entirely of suburban and country 
general hospitals incorporated by the Act. The second group, known as 
“separate institutions,” includes the large general hospitals in or around 
the metropolis; the Neweastle hospital; the hospitals for wonien, children, 
tubercular cases, convalescents, or incurables; the dental hospital; the 
hospitals conducted by religious crganisations; and a few country hospitais. 


Each incorporated hospital is managed by a board of directors elected 
annually by the subscribers, power heing reserved to the Governor, on 
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recommendation of the Commission, to appoint any or all the directors of a 
hospital or to remove them from office and place the hospital under the 
management of the Commission, or a person nominated by the Commissiou. 
A person who contributes, otherwise than by way of payment for relief, an 
amount of at least ten shillings in one sum is deemed to be a subscriber 
for the year in which his subscription is paid; also persons nominated 
by firms or associations who contributed to the funds of the hospital, the 
number of nominees being fixed according to the amount eontributed. 
Persons who render meritorious service to a hospital or contribuie £10 in 
one sum may become life members. 

Tt is the duty of the Ifospitals Cotamission to inspect the hospitals 
which receive or apply for subsidy, to report ‘to the Governnient as to the 
amount of State aid required to meet the needs of the hospitals, to deter- 
mine which hospital shall be subsidised, and the amount of subsidy to be 
paid to each institution. Under ecrtain conditions the Commission may 
exercise special powers to close or amalgainate ineorporated hospitals with 
a view to effective and economical administration, or to authorise the board 
of a hospital to provide accommodation for the treatment of infections 
diseases, or convalescent or incurable cases, or to define the functions and 
activities of a hospital. Moneys appropriated by Parliament for the 
assistance of hospitals are paid into the Hospital Fund to be administered 
by the Commission. 

The Act defines the liability of patients to pay a reasonable sum for the 
cost of hospital services, and such sum is recoverable in the courts of law, 
though destitute persons may not be refused relief by reason only of 
inability to pay therefor. On the authority of the Commission portion of 
a hospital may be set aside for paying patients, who may contract for 
private or intermediate accommodation. 

‘The figures shown in the following tables relating to publie hospitals do 
not include particulars relating to institutions used exclusively for soldiers 
and sailors, nor of the following State institutions, viz., the convalescent 
hospitals (two in number), maternity hospitals and rest homes, the leper 
lazaret, and the three asylum hospitals. Excluding those institutions there 
were 165 public hospitals in New South Wales at the end of 1927, viz, 27 
in the metropolitan district, with 4,625 beds, and 138 in the country, with 
5,322 beds. The hospitals in the metropolitan district included 14 general 
hospitals, with 3,294 beds; 3 hospitals for children, 464 beds; 5 for women, 
606 beds; 3 for incurable cases, 185 beds; 1 institution for convalescents, 
76 beds; and a dental hospital. All the hospitals in the country provided 
general treatment, except 4 for consumptives, 565 heds, and 1 for convales- 
cents, 110 beds. 


The extent to which the hospital services have increased since 1901 is 
shown below :— 


Public Hospitals. | Beds. 

Year. | ema gna # S ioe een 

| ijolitay: | Country. Total. ote: | Country.} Total. 
1901 15 108 | 118 | 1,453 | 1,938 | 3,391 
1911 21 | 120 | 141 2,113 2,976 5,089 
1921 26 128 | 154 3,841 | 4,284 8,075 
1923 | 26; 332 | 158 4,241 | 4,506 8,747 
1924 26 132 — 158 4,399 4,617 9,016 
1925 26 | 133! 159 4,451 4,778 | 9,229 
1926 vari 134 | 161 4,515 4,959 9,474 
1927 oT 138 165 | 4,625 | 5,322 | 9,947 

. i 
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The figures show a remarkable expansion in regard to hospital accom- 
modation, the tendency being to enlarge existing institutions rather than 
to establish new hospitals. The average number of beds per hospital in 
1927 was 60, as compared with 29 in 1991. The accommodation as stated 
includes beds i in the open air, which numbered 1,264 in 1927. 


The medical staffs of the public hospitals consist for the most part of 
practitioners who give their services free of charge, the proportion of 
honorary medical officers being greater in the metropolitan district than in 
the country. The following statement shows particulars of the medical and 
nursing staffs attached to the publie hospitals during 1927 :— 


Medical Staff. [ Nursing Staff. 
Hospitals. Se = 
i Honorary. Salaried, | Nurses, |Wardamaids| Total. 
Sr hie tse pe = ne l 7 
Metropolitan ...| 574 | 144—||s1,694 | 60 | 2,472 
Conatry.. ..: 412 . 1386 ; 1,449 | 128 | 2,120 
ae le He | pre 
Total | 986 | 280 3,143 | 183 ; 4,592 


The number of indoor patients treated, as shown below, represents the 
ageregate of the number of cases treated at each hospital, those admitted 
more than once during a year being counted each time -admitted. The 
figures include transters, of which particulars are not available, but the 

patients treated in the convalescent hospitals are excluded, as the majority 
of such cases are known to have been transferred from other hospitals. The 
figures relating to outdoor patients are exclusive of those treated at the 
dental hospital, who numbered 16,983 in 1927 


Indoor Patients 
ms = i ~~ | Outdoor 
i | Average per day. | Patients 
Year. Treated | | Remain- | ———~——— —— ee 
dune styled. | eat Per1,000| the 
| ks ene of mean | Year, 
| Year. Year. | Number. popula- 
| | tion. 
4 
1901 | 32,012 2,477 2,247 2,045 1-50 80,259 


1911 56,564 | 3,550 3,409 3,302 1-98 | 116,346 


1921 97,034 ; 5,493 4,859 5,763 2°73 , 250,085 
1923 106,143 ; 6,178 | 5,345 6,045 2°76 | 276,771 
| i : { 
1924 113,178 | 5,923 | 5,212 | 6,291 _ 2°82 | 308,566 
I 
| 


1925 117,347 5,919 5,528 6,486 2°82 | 352,338 


1926 £31,003 6,559 5,892 6,862 2°96 | 399,663 


2°99 | 407,415 


1927 137,954 : 6,897 6,330 7,174 | 


There has been a rapid increase in the number of cases treated in the 
pubhe hospitals, and the average daily number of patients per 1,000 cf the 
population has risen by 50 per cent. since 1911. 


pany eae 
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Of the indoor patients in 1927, the metropolitan hospitals provided jtreat- 
ment for 70,315, and 67,639 were accommodated in the country institutions, 
the corresponding figures in 1911 being 29,610 and 26,954. 

The number of outdoor patients, as stated, represents the aggregate of 
the number of distinct persons who received outdoor relief at each hos- 
pital where records are kept. The number is incomplete, as records of this 
form of relief are not kept at many hospitals, especially in country districts. 
The bulk of the cases are treated at five metropolitan hospitals in or close 
to the city, where the numbers recorded in 1927 were as follows:—Sydney 
Hospital, 65,785; St. Vincent’s, 74,454; Royal Prince Alfred, 49,386; Royal 
Alexandra for Children, 31,560; Lewisham, 27,882. The total number of 
outdoor patients recorded in the metropolitan district was 342,276, and in 
the country 65,189, including 20,540 at the Newcastle Hospital. 

The following statement shows the reccipts and expenditure (including 
loans) of the public hospitals during the year 1927. The figures include 
particulars of the State hospitals, except those connected with the asylums 
for the infirm, which were excluded because it is not practicable to separate 
the expenditure incurred in the treatment of sickness from the expenses in 
respect of the ordinary functions of the asylums. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Thomas Walker Convalescent 
Hospital, which is privately endowed, are excluded also. 


Amount. Per cent. of Total, 


rome | Met | " ae | = 
 politan, | Country. ; Total. sultan: Country. | Total, 
—_ ais ers ere Lae nents ee — Meas Sees t : _ 
foot SB e | 


Receipts (including loans}— | | 
' State Aid... ies .».| 448,546 | 340,194 788,740 ; 46-0 45-9 46-0 


| 
Subscriptions, Donations, | ; 
and Entertainments — ...| 333,301 | 257,795 591,096 34-2 34:8 84-4 
i | 
Contributions by Patients...' 124,292 | 108,708 |; 233,000 12:8 | 14:7 13-6 
i | ] | j 
Miscellaneous... s.! 67,901 , 34,282 , 102,183 70) 46 6-0 
. a I 
Total Receipts £| 974,040 | 740,979 | 1,715,019 100 100 100 
i t 
Expenditure— } | 
Buildings and Repairs... | 220,983 | 156,876 377,809 24-0 20-9 22:6 
{ if 
i l : 
Salaries and Wages ... 346,491 | 264,876 611,367 37-7 | 35-2 | 36-6 
Provisions, Stores, and Out- | j 
paticnts ... te ... 281,882 279,682 561,564 80-7 aCe: | 33°6 
Miscellaneous ive we 70,055 50,264 120,319 7-6 | 6-7 7-2 
i} 


Total Expenditure £; 919,361 jones 1,671,059 100 100 100 


According to the hospital accounts the State aid received by the metro- 
politan institutions in 1927 amounted to £448,546, or 46 per cent. of the 
total receipts. Of this sam £110,801 represented the expenditure in connec- 
tion with the Coast Hospital and the Lady Edeline Hospital; the Svdney 
Tfospital received £91,283: the Royal Prince Alfred, £76,281; the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital for Children, £22,327; the Royal North Shore, £380,904; 
the Women’s Tfospital, £23,559; the St. George District Hospital, £18,410; 
Balmain and District Iospital, £13,194; Western Suburbs, £17,161; and 
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Marrickville, £12,071. The Benevolent Society of New South Wales received 
State aid for two institutions, viz., Royal Hospital for Women £12,643 and 
the Renwick Hospital for Infants £6,000; an aggregate amount of £3,374 
was distributed amongst six hospitals conducted under the auspices of 
religious organisations. The balance, £15,538, was distributed amongst five 
institutions, and three hospitals (including the Thomas Walker Convaies- 
cent Hospital) were not subsidised. 

In the country districts State aid represented 45.9 of the receipts. The 
amount. included £43,193 for the upkeep of the Waterfall Hospital for 
Consumptives and the David Berry Hospital. The hospitals at Newcastle 
and Broken Hill received £385,901 and £26,810 respectively; £234,290 were 
granted to 127 institutions, and six hospitals did not receive any aid from 
the State during the year. The foregoing particulars are exclusive af 
details regarding one hospital for which a return was not supplied. 

Subscriptions, donations, bequests, and the proceeds of benefit entertain- 
ments, etc., yielded 34.4 per cent. of the hospital revenue, and contributions 
by patients represented 13.6 per cent. 

The growth of hospital receipts and expenditure since 1901 is illustrated 
in the following statement :— 


Receipts. Expenditure, 
i og a | { ro co 1 
as ee | ' =] ua $ | 
Year. 3 $3 3 3 “ d oe aE g eo) 
g £3 23 2 £ fa | 2,73 | 2 s 
3 ZA Ba & | & se | see) 5 8 
a oz Eb \ aie aas ! 
| ne $* a | FBS | 
£ £ £ £ ae ee a ee: £ £ 
1901 | 91,363 | 50,939 | 23,698. | 16,727 | 182,727 | 17,354 | 141,399}17,365| 176,118 
1911 | 159,147 | 131,244 | 50,099 | 22,867 | 363,357 | 50,902 263,037|34,877| 348,816 
1921 | 507,268 |344,253 | 148,756 | 62,368 |1,062,645 160,499 | 818,715\80,067\1,059,281 
1923 | 509,797 |430,790 | 156,297 |69,015 |1,165,899 218,025 | 869.409/89,939 |1,177,373 
1924 | 616,023 | 417,339 | 167,419 | 82,167 11,282,948 |242,077 | 933,097|91,126'1,266,300 


1925 | 614,459 [510,546 | 184,961 |94,453 |1,404,419 [255,669 |1,013,359/98,064'1,367,092 
1926 | 751,497 | 568,272 | 211,942 | 95,479 1,627,190 313,450 |1,079,391!117, ggg 1,510,229 
1927 | 788,740 | 591,696 | 233,000 1102,183 )1,715,019 |377,809 11,172,981) 120,319'1,671,059 


Per Heap or PorvunaTion. 


a. d. | s. doo a. df a de s. d. | s. d s. d.|}s. d.| s. di 
iol] 14] 0 9] 0 4/03] 28] 03] 21/93] 2 7 
191} 111 17 07/03 4 4/) O07 3 210 5 | 4 2 
1921} 410| 3 3; 15/07 io ee 79/0 9{ 10 1 
1993; 4 8; 811, 1 5/0 8] 10 8| 2 0! 711/010} lo 9 
1994; 5 6] 3 9: 1 6] 09) 11 6} 2 2) 8 4/010) ll 4 
1925 5 5| 4 6;) 17/610) WW 4) 2 8] 811)910; 12 0 
1996| 6 5! 411, 110] O10] 14 0] 2 8 94/1 0) 13 0 
1927 6 7) 411; 111) otol 4 3} 3 2{ 9 9}1 0) 1311 


i 


The average amount of hospital receipts per head of population has risen 
more than threefold since 1911, the amount in 1927 being 14s. 3d. per head, 
of which State aid represented 6s. 7d. Contributions by patients showed 
an, average of Is. 11d. per head of population, but fees paid while in hospital 
do not constitute the total amount of their payments, as many of them 
contribute at other times in the form of subscriptions, donations, ete. 

The average annual cost of maintenance per occupied bed in hospitals, 
exclusive of the cost of buildings and repairs, was £170 3s, in 1927, viz., 
£177 15s. in the metropolitan hospitals and £162 7s. in the country institu- 
tions. The’cost of outdoor treatment and district nursing is excluded from 
these figures where the information is available; but the amount is not 
recorded separately in the accounts of many hospitals, including several 
where large numbers of outdoor patients are treated, ¢.g., Sydney and St. . 
‘Vincent’s. 
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The following statement shows the annual cost in various groups of 
hospitals classified according to the number of patients during the years 
1925 to 1927 :— 


1925. | 1926. 1927. 
Average daily Number : . = | ia 
Beets: Number ( @yeyage , Namber | Average | wrumber | Ayease 
Hospitals. geen i Hospitals.; ecules | Hospital:. Ceniss 
ee z | og 
3to 5... a5 wee 12 | 266-57 | 14 311-21 11 317-90 
5,, 10... ae go 31 | 240-49 | 21 252-69 25 250-12 
10 ,, 15... acs mer 18 179-86 | 29 § 197-84 26 | 194-88 
15 ,, 20... BF a 21 169-95 | 16: 170-72 14 179-51 
20 ,, 25... as Fre 5 137-23 | 10 , 150-30 15 147-43 
25 ,, 30... in aay 9 . 133-69 | 8 | 128-92 8 144-43 
30 ,, 35... fr fous 5: 11673 | 5 | 129-46 4 124-68 
35 ,, 40... oe eas 5 124-74 | 3 95:03 5 110-02 
40 ,, 100... ave re 25 136-98 32 140-46 31 147-43 
Over 100... or ne 15 165-56 13 _ 174-09 15 176-61 
Total* .., oes 146 | 160-10 151 | 165-01 154 170-14 


* Excluding hospitals where daily average was less than three patients, and those for which data 
were not supplied. 


The average cost per occupied bed decreased as the accommodation 
increased up to 40 beds, where the average was £110 in 1927. Apparently 
it was higher in the larger institutions situated in the metropolitan area or 
in important centres of population where expensive equipment has been 
installed and many accident cases are treated daily. 


On account of increased prices, wages, etc., during recent years, diffi- 
-eulty has been experienced in respect of many hospitals in meeting obliga- 
tions and in providing accommodation for all persons seeking admission. 


During the year 1927 the debit balance of the current accounts of the 
metropolitan hospitals increased by £4,625, and the invested funds increased 
by £59,304. In regard to the country hospitals, the current accounts showed 
a credit balance, though it decreased by £13,976 during the year. The 
‘invested funds showed an increase of £3,257. 


Current Account, Invested Funds, 
Hospitals, | 
Atist Jan., | At3ist Dec., | AtIstJan., | At 3ist Dec., 
1927. | 1927, 1 1927. 1927. 

a ee ae Se ee ce ee 
Metropolitan .,.:(—)303,417 ic — )308,042 378,796 | 438,100 
Country ose 25,886 | 11,910 238,556 241,813 
Total eee} ( ~ )277,531 ic — }296,132 | 617,352 | 679,913 


(—) Indicates debit balance. 


TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases. The 
Federal Government is responsible for the administration of the quaran- 
tine laws in respect of vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea 
ports. 
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Cases of such diseascs as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
and, since Ist April, 1926, encephalitis lethargica, must be notified to the 
Board of Health. Typhus, yellow fever, and cholera were proclaimed as 
notifiable diseases on 12th August, 1927, in conformity with the terms of 
the International Sanitary Convention of 1926. Cases of bubonic plague 
are rare; no case has oecurred since 1923. Cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
must be notified in certain areas, as proclaimed. 


Where necessary, provision is made for the isolation of infectious cases. 
In the metropolis the majority are treated at the Coast Hospital. Country 
cases are accommodated in special wards of the local hospitals. 


The following table shows the notifications of the various diseases in 
1921 and in each of the last four years. Particulars relating to the deaths 
and death rates are shown in the chapter relating to Vital Statisties:— 


| : 1928. 
Disease, | 1921, | 1925. 1926, | 1927. Metro- | Hunter | 44, 
bof | seer, phiven, | Distiets,| 7H 
i i | x 
Typhoid Fever... | 949 | 533 698; 460} 137 | 70 | 246) 453 
Scarlet Fever vee .../ 1,060 | 3,043 | 4,755 | 8,369 | 3,805) 217 1,509 | 5,531 
Diphtheria... ane .../ 6,854 | 3,004 | 3,579 | 4,059 2,014 441 | 1,380 | 3,835 
Infantile Paralysis | 184 57 81 i 25 i 13 2 15 j 30 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 30 37 | 82) 25 18 , 1 12 31 
Encephalitis Lethargica .... + Togitewess | 3 8° 2 8 18 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis | 1,240 | 1,195 1,265 | 1,158 | 1,060 | 62 90 | 1,212 
Leprosy... ane Fre 2; T*| 1 | 2 2 | . 2 4& 
Bubonie Plague ... eee 2| : | ob ee te 
*Includes one case from Queensland. +Notifiable since 1st April, 1926. 
Leprosy. 


Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, 
which was opened for the admission of patients in 1883, though statutory 
provision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of 
lepers was not made until 1890. In 1927 two persons were admitted, two 
were re-admitted, and two diced. In 1928 four cases of leprosy were ad- 
mitted, and one patient died. Another person, admitted for obzervation, 
was discharged when found not to be a case of leprosy. There were 20 
inmates in the lazaret on 31st December, 1928, viz., 16 males and 4 females. 
Their birth-places were New South Wales 7, Queensland 2, England 1, 
Treland 1, Sweden 1, Greece 1. Three were born in China, 2 in the Pacific 
Tslands, and 2 were Australian aboriginals. The cost of management in 
1928 was £3,659, or an average of £196 19s. 5d. per inniate. i, i 


Tuberculosis. 


A remarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis from 15 to 
per 10,000 of population has been effected since the enactment of the 
Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the Pure Food Act of 1908, and other 
legislation for the protection of the food supply from insanitary conditions; 
but the fact, as shown in the chapter Vital Statistics, that tuberculosis 
causes over 5 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales, demonstrates the 
necessity for further drastic measures to prevent the spread of the diseasc. 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis has been notifiable in the Metropolitan and New- 
castle districts since 1915, and in the Blue Mountains tourist district since 
1946; and the Board of Health has authority to prohibit affected persons 
from working in connection with the preparation or packing of food. 


In 1926 arrangements were made by the Public Health authorities for an 
active campaign against tuberculosis. A Board of Control was appointed, 
with the Director-General as chairman ex officio. Other members represent 
the British Medical Association and various institutions aud societies con- 
cerned with the care of tubercular patients, and two members are nominees 
of the Minister of Public Health. A special division of the Department of 
Public Health was formed to co-ordinate measures for the cure and preven- 
tion of the disease, to regulate the admission of patients to institutions, 
‘to arrange for the after-care of those discharged, ete. 


For the treatment of cases of tuberculosis there are four special institu- 
‘tions which are classified as public hospitals, viz., the State Hospital at 
Waterfall, the Queeu Victoria Homes for Cousumptives at Wentworth 
Falls and Thirlmere, and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazelbrook. 
Advanced cases are accommodated in a branch of the Coast Hospital, which 
‘was opened in 1927, at the Prince of Wales (Repatriation) Hospital, and 
there are two sanatoria controlled by the Red Cross Society in the country. 
Tuberculosis cases are received also at the Sacred Heart Hospice for the 
Dying, Sydney, and at private hospitals. Arrangements have been made with 
the Government of South Australia to provide sanatorium treatment in that 
State for patients from Broken Hill. 

The Waterfall Hospital is the largest institution for the treatment of 
persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. It contains 441 beds, and 
641 males and 290 females were treated during 1928. The expenditure was 
£42,915; the average cost of treatment, excluding buildings, repairs, ete., 
“was £104 13s. 5d. per occupied bed. 


The dispensary system for the treatment of tuberculosis was inaugurated 
in Sydney in 1912 by the National Association for the Prevention and 
Cure of Consumption, when a dispensary was opened in the city. Throat 
and chest dispensaries have been established also in connection with two 
Metropolitan hospitals, and at Neweastle. Medical advice is given to 
patients, and nurses are c2 aployed to visit their homes and instruct the 
inmates im precautionary measures to prevent the spread of the disease, 
Three of the visiting nurses, including two attached to dispensaries, are 
paid by the Department of Public Health. 


Venereal Diseases. 

The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venereal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which came into operation on 1st December, 1920. It 
prescribes that all persons suffering from such diseases must place them- 
selves under treatment by a qualified medical practitioner, and must remain 
under treatment until cured. Medical practitioners are required to notify 
all cases to the commissioner appointed under the Act. Treatment by un- 
cualifed persons is prohibited, also the sale of certain drugs used in con- 
nection with these diseases, except when prescribed by a qualified medical 
practitioner. 

Clinics have been established at seven metropolitan public hospitais, and 
free treatment is provided at subsidised hospitals, drugs and instrn- 
ments being supplied by the Government. Special wards for these cases 
have been opened at the Coast Mospits] and at the Newington and Liver- 
pcol State Hospitals, and an isolation block is under construction at the 
Royal Prince Alfred Hospital. 
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The notifications during the year 1927 numbered 5,674, of which 5,349 
cases were notified in the metropolitan area, and 49 in the Neweastie 
distriet. Public hospitals and clinics notified 3,574 cases, and 2,100 noti- 
fications were made by private medical practitioners. It is not considered, 
however, that notification is fully effective. 

Prisoners suffering from venereal diseases are detained for treatment in 
Jock hospitals attached to the gaols, in terms of the Prisoners Detention 
Acts, 1908 and 1918. Such prisoners may be detained even after the 
definite sentence is served, until certified by the medical officer as free from 
disease. During the year ended 80th June, 1928, the cases of venereal 
diseases treated in the gaols numbered 146, and orders for detention in the 
lock hospitals were obtained in the cases of 109 men and 8 women. \ 


TreatTMeNt or Mentat DISEASES. 

The law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
in the Lunacy Act of 1898. Its provisions apply mainly to those who may 
be certified as insane and incapable of managing their affairs. Such 
persons may be admitted to an institution, if certified by two qualified 
medical practitioners, either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon 
the order of two Justices of the Peace, but relatives have the right of 
custody of ingane persons brought before the Justices if they can give a 
satisfactory assurance that proper care will be taken of them. Persona 
found to be insane by proceedings before the Supreme Court in its lunacy 
jurisdiction may be admitted to mental hospitals upon the order of the 
Judge. The influx of insane persons to New South Wales ig restricted 
under the Lunacy Act, which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master 
of a vessel liable for the mainteuance of any such person landed in the 
State. 

The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. 

Special courses of training in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases are provided for medical students at the Sydney University, where 
a chair of psychiatry was established in 1922. 


Mental Hospitals. 

The Government has set apart a number of institutions for the recep- 
tion and treatment of insane persons, and private institutions may be 
licensed for the purpose. Licenses may be granted also for the reception 
of a single patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take 
charge for profit of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental 
cases, including reception houses, ete., for their temporary accommoda- 
tion, are subicet to inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hos- 
witals. With his consent, harmless patients may be boarded out or released 
on leave, ov they may be discharged to relatives or friends who undertake 
to care for them. 

There are ten Government mental hospitals, in addition to a hospital 
for criminal insane, and three private institutions licensed to receive 
mental patients. Under an arrangement with the Government of South 
Australia, patients from Broken Hill are accommodated in a hospital in 
that State, the cost of theit maintenance being paid by the Government 
of New South Wales. 

At 80th Tune, 1998, there were in the mental hospitals and Heoensed 
houses in New South Wales 8,406 patients—4,631 males and 3,725 females; 
in the South Australian hospitals there were 24 men and 12 women from 
this State; 122 men and 300 women were on lesve from the institutions; so 
that the totel number of persons under cognisance as being of unsound 
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mind was 8,934, consisting of 4,897 males and 4,037 females, These figures 
are exciusive of voluntary patients. The number at intervals sinee 1901 
is shown helow:— 


Number of Mental Patients. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
At30th June. 
| Males. Females, | Total. i Males. Females, ; Total. 
i i 
1901 * 2,684 1,804 4,488 3°72 2°75 3-26 
I9hi* 3,810 2,573 6,383 | 4:27 3°18 3°75 
1921 4,510 3,432 7,942 4-21 3°33 3°78 
1924 4,496 3,649 8,145 3°96 3°34 3°66 
1925 4,543 3,712 8,265 3°93 | 3°33 3°64 
1926 4,634 3,802 8,436 3°92 | 3°34 3°64 
19.7 4,754 3,856 8,610 | 3°93 | 3°32 3°63 
1928 4,897 4,037 8,984 | 396 | 3°40 3°68 


* At 31st December. 


The proportion of the population who were under official cognisance ag 
mental patients has declined slightly since 1921. In order to ascertain the 
general rate of insanity amongst the population, it would be necessary to 
take into consideration the patients treated in their homes, and those 
suffering from mental disorders in a form which does not warrant certifica- 
tion as insane nor compulsory detention in a mental hospital. 

The iaw does not make provision for the treatment of persons in the early 
stages of mental derangement, when specialised care is most likely to be 
beneficial. Steps towards meeting the needs of such persons were initiated 
recently by the establishment of a psychiatric clinie, where voluntary 
patients suffering from the milder forms of mental and nervous disorders are 
received upon their own request. Outdoor treatment is provided also. 
During the year 1927-28 the number of resident patients under treatment 
at the clinic was 539, and there were 136 in the institution at 30th June, 
1928. At the other State mental hospitals voluntary patients are treated 
and the total number resident at 30th June, 1928, ineluding those at the 
ysychiatric clinic, was 302, viz., 160 males and 142 females. Psychiatric 
clinics have been established also within the wards of three general hospitals 
in the metropolitan district and in four country towns. 

Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Neweastle, Kenmore 
(Goulburn), and Orange, where persons showing symptoms of mental 
diseascs are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated. 
The number under observation and care during 1927-28 was 1,987, and 1,191 
were transferred to mental hospitals. At the State Penitentiary at Long 
Bay 76 persons were under observation during the year, and 18 were sent 
to mental institutions. 

The number of admissions and readmissions to mental hospitals in 
various years since 1901 are shown below :— 


Admissions, Re-admissions, 

Year 
ended 30th June, 
Males, Females. Total. Males, | Females, Total. 
J i 

| ! | 
1901* 387 309 696 77 75 152 
1911* 674 387 1,061 113 73 186 
1921 711 622 1,333 | 115 106 92) 
1924 374 508 1187 i 95 114 209 
1925 i357] «| (144: 102 82 184 
1926 709 | 612 | 1,321 130 87 217 
1927 so7 | 620) Van7 87 56 143 
1928 793 667 | 1,460; 89 65 154 


* Calendar Year, 
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Of the admissions and re-admissions in 1927-28, natives of New South 
Wales numbered 982, England 217, Treland 73, Scotland 47, other British 
countries 218, foreign eountries, 74, and in 3 cases the nationality was 
unknown. 

During 1927-28 the number of patients who died im mental hospitals 
was 559, or 6.8 per cent. of the average number resident; 5380 persons, OF 
6.4 per cent., were discharged as recovered ; 171, or 2.1 per cent., as relieved 
and 17 were discharged without showing any improvement. 

The records of persons admitted during 1927-28 show that, among the 
exciting causes of insanity, mental anxiety, intemperance in drink, and 
venereal diseases were the most prominent. Among predisposing causes the 
most important were old age, congenital defects, and hereditary influence. 

The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
“instiutions during the year 1927-28 was 988. 10d. per patient, of which the 
State paid 24s. 4d., the balance being derived from private contributions. 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the 
years cited :— 


i 
Annual | Cost of Maintenance per Patient per week. 
Yoar | Cost of . _ “4 
ended 30th | Mainten- \ - 
June. ance of jj rivate 
Patients, | To State. | Contributions. | Total 


£ s. d. 8. d. 8s. da 
1921 | 512,797 23 10 3 3 27 1 
1924 | 518,727 22 8 3 8 26 4 
1925 | 506,891 21 1 3n 25 0 
1926 |) 562,281 22 11 4 0 26 LL 
1927 | 699,657 23 11 4 2 28 1 
1928 | 632,622 24 4 4 6 23 10 


——t ia 


Variations in the cost of maintenance are due mainly to changes in 
rates of wages and in the prices of provisions. The cost of voluntary 
patients is included. During the year ended June, 1998, salaries and fees 
amounted to £404,517, the cost of provisions, stores, etc., was 189,554; fuel, 
light, and water, £28,429, and miscellaneous items, £10,122. These amounts 
are exclusive of the value of the farm products grown and consumed at the 
institutions, viz., £22,056. 


Dear-MutisM AND BLINDNESS. 

The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1921, was 761, equivalent to one person to every 9,762 of the 
population, and the number of persons afflicted with blindness was 1,057 
or one person in every 1,989. 

A classification of deaf mutes and blind persons, according to ages, is 
shown below :— 


ee Deaf Mutes. Blind Persons. a ECV a 
ge Group. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. ee | Blind. 

Years. | ~ ie ser wn 
4 and under| 89 86 175 39 26 65 -26 40 
15-39 205 158 363 137 73 210 42 “24 
40-64 81 92 173 220 | 132 352 37 76 
65 and over... 21 29 50 234 196 430 55 4°76 

‘ 
Total ... 396 365 761* 630 427 1,057* “36 ! “BO 
1 i j 


* Includes 1 male and 2 female blind deaf mutes. 
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The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are 
undertaken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Goverament. 
subsidy and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses. 
are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. The 
Syduey Industrial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, 
and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and 
a free circulating library of embossed books is provided. Institutions for- 
the instruction of deaf mutes are conducted by Roman, Catholic religious 
societies at Waratah for girls, and at Castle Hill for boys. 

Under the Commonwealth invalid pension systeni provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16. 
years. 


WELFARE OF CHILDREN. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1923 amended and consolidated the principak 
Jaws relating to the welfare of children in New South Wales, viz. the 
State Children Relief Act, 1901, the Children’s Protection Act, 1902, the 
Infant Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile 
Offenders Act, 1905. 

The provisions of the Act which relate to neglected or uncontrollable 
children, juvenile offenders, and children in institutions, apply to boys and. 
girls under 18 years of age, and the other sections to children under 16 
years. The Act authorises State relicf in regard to neglected and destitute: 
children, and it contains provisions for regulating the adoption of children 
and their maintenance in foster homes and in institutions, for protecting: 
them from ill-treatment and neglect, for preventing their employment in 
dangerous oceupations, and for regulating their employment in public 
performances and in street trading. Special Courts, called Children’s 
Courts, are maintained to deal with cases relating to children, and to 
adjudicate in regard to affiliation proceedings. 

Orders of a magistrate to compel parents to meet the obligation of 
maintaining their legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserted 
Wives and Children’s Acts of 1901 and 1913. 

The Notification of Births Act of 1915 requires that in proclaimed 
districts the health authorities must be notified within thirty-six hours of 
the birth of a child. In this manner cases in which advice or assistance 
is needed are brought under cognisance. A Federal law, passed in 1912, 
authorises the payment of an allowance of £5 to mothers, to assist in defray- 
ing the expenses incidental to childbirth. 

Thr Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the Liquor Act prohibit the 
use t. tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to them, 
and tke Public Instruction Act requires children between the ages uf 7 
and 14 years to attend school regularly. The employment of children in 
factories and industrial apprenticeship are subject to laws which are 
discussed in the chapters relating to Factories and to Employment. 


Maternity Allowances. 


The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth, which came into 
operation on 10th October, 1912, provides for the payment to mothers of 
a sum of & in respect of each birth oceurring in Australia. Payiments are 
made in respect of still-born children if viable, but one allowance only is 
payable in the ease of plural births. The allowances may be paid only to 
women who are inhabitants of, or who intend to settle in the Commonwealth, 
and they are not payable to Asiatics or to aboriginal natives of Austrelis 
or of the Pacific Islands. 
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The following statement shows the number of claims passed for paymeni 
in New South Wales in the years stated, in comparison with the number of 
confinements :— 


: Maternity Allowances. 
- ; ae Sea i 7 
ear, i (excluding Still- | Bn bons 
! births), | eae secs for | Amount. 
| | 
| : ' 
£ 
1921... RES ves its 54,047 54,390 271,950 
1924 .., a0e ane wel 58,125 54,130 270,650 
1925 ... vee se Bie 54,065 55,100 275,500 
1926 ... ue aes veel 52,573 53,420 267,100 
1927 ... vt “se es 53,268 53,790 268,950 
1928 ... ae ote oe . 64,257 55,250 276,250 


In each of the last thirteen years the number of claims passed for payment 
exceeded the number of confinements. This is due mainly to the fact that 
still-births are not included in the number of confinements, though . 
yoaternity allowances are paid in respect of the births of viable children. 

The maternity allowances paid in New South Wales up to the end of the ¢ 
year 1928 amounted, in the aggregate, to £4,287,990. 


Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 


With the object of reducing the wastage of child life due to preventable 
causes the Government thas established baby health centres in various parts 
of the city and suburbs, and in country towns. 

A. staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and in 
their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of 
mothers and children when necessary. 

In March, 1929, there were 77 centres, viz., 89 in the metropolitan area, 
16 in the district of Newcastle and 22 in other country districts. During 
the year 1928 the attendances numbered 331,000, and the nurses made 
106,400 visits to cases within the area served by the centres. The corres- 
ponding figures for the previous year were 260,000 attendances and $4,500 
visits. 

The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children, incorporated 
in 1919, was established with the object of co-ordinating measures for the 
welfare of mothers and children. The society maintains two welfare centres 
in the city and conducts two .training schools, where nurses may receive 
post-graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. Associations of 
medical practitioners and of nurses, charitable organisations, and institu- 
tions for children are affiliated with the Society. 

Five day murseries have been established in the metropolis by the 
Sydney Day Nursery Association. Mothers who work outside their homes 
may leave their children at the nurseries during the daytime for the sum 
of 9d. per day. Food, clothing, and medical advice are provided, also 
kindergarten tuition. The average attendance is nearly 150 per dav. 

In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association afford assistance to mothers and advise them as to the feeding 
and treatment of children. 


Adoption of Children. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1928, as amended in 1924, makes legal pro- 
vision for the permanent adoption of children upon order of the Supreme 
Court in its equitable jurisdiction. - Application to the Court may be made 
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by adopting parents or by the Minister of Public Instruction on their behalf. 
Tf over 12 years of age, the child’s consent to adoption is necessary, unless 
the Court dispenses with it owing to special circumstances. 


An order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by 
reason of kinship. An adopted child takes the surname of his adopting 
parent in substitution for his own surname, and orders of adoption are 
registered by the Registrar-General. Application for orders of adoption 
may be heard in open court, or in public or in private chambers. 


The number of children who had been adopted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act up to 31st December, 1928, was 1,645. 


Desertea Children. 


In cases of desertion of wife or of legitimate children, the husband or 
father may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children 
Acts, to pay weekly or monthly contributions for their support. In cases 
relating to ex-nuptial children the father may be ordered, under the Child 
Welfare Act, to pay the expenses incidental to birth and periodical contri- 
butions for maintenance. In_certain cases mothers may be required to 
contribute towards the support of their children. For disobedience of or 
non-compliance with orders under these Acts offenders may be fined, or 
they may be committed to prison, and from the value of their work while 
in prison the cost of their upkeep may be deducted and the balance applied 
to the satisfaction of the orders. 


Legislation has been enacted to provide for reciprocity in respect of 
orders for maintenance between New South Wales and other parts of the 
British Empire. 

The following statement shows the number of cases in respect of wife 
and child desertion dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the 
Children’s Courts during the year 1928 :— 


- 


Applications for Orders. i Non-compllance with Orders. 
ee a — : 
Cases. | | Case | Order | Defend- | ie 
Order | Order with- || obeyed ant dra 
made. | refused. | drawn. || sabse- | im- or dine 
| quently. j prisoned. missed. 
7 7 
} \ 
For maintenance—Wife eo) 1,341 | 221 1,493 |, 1,494 153 1,538 
Child mes 535 55 341 || 1,670 683 1,384 
Por expenses incidental to birth ! | 
of illegitimate child ase 500 © 163 | 76 | 29 26 24 
| i i —|—___—. 
Total vee eee| 2,376 | 439 ! 1,910) 3,193 1,462 2,946 
| 1 i Hl 


In two cases in which orders were made the mothers were the respondents. 


Children under State Supervision. 


The function of supervising the children under the care of the State 
is exercised by the Child Welfare Department under the direction of the 
Minister for Education. 

The Government has established shelters for the reception and temporary 
detention of children, industrial schools, and homes for cases requiring 
segregation or special treatment, and the Children’s Courts may order 
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near relatives to pay the cost of maintaining children therein. Children 
in Institutions may be apprenticed or placed out in suitable employment 
or may be discharged to the custody of parents or other suitable persons. 

The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
3ist December, 1928, on account of the services of the Child Welfare 
Department, was £543,626. Of this amount, £108,672 represented payments 
to guardians of children boarded out apart from their parents; and allow- 
ances to mothers towards the support of their own children amounted to 
£259,884. Contributions by parents and relatives and repayments of main- 
tenance allowances amowlicd to £23,720. 

The following statement shows the annual expenditure of the Depart- 
ment during the last five years :— 


i 


Payments for | 


| 
Children, Institu- | Con ba 
i tions, ' Miscel- Total by Net 
Year. ; Homes, | Salaries. | lancous Expendi- Pay rts Expendi- 
' Boarded- In their Hoatels | ture. and other ture, 
out. hoa exe: ; Revenue. 
omes | 
{ 
a : 
£ £ | £ £ | £ £ £ 


{ 

| 

£ i 
1924 ...|_ 96,474 | 300,394 | 41,524 53,844 | 17,324 | 509,560 16,359 ; 493,201 
1925...) 100,954 | 361,104 pa eal 59,111 | 19,5 587,235 14,746 | 572,489 
1926 ...| 104,273 | 310,474 | 55,600 | 64,298 | 41,781 | 576,426 17,919 | 558,507 
1927 .., 105,341 | 259,765 | 45,318 | 71,246 | 44,987 | 526,657 18,351 | 508,306 
1928...) 108,62 ; 259,884 | 48,623 | 79,281 | 47,166 | 543,626 23,720 | 519,906 


The total expenditure increased from £94,064 in the year ended April, 
1911, to £390,652 in 1920-21 and to £587,235 in 1923. 'The increase was due 
partly to an increase in the numbey of children assisted, but in a greater 
degree to increases in the rates of payment, owing to higher cost of living. 
Thus, in 1911, the aycrage rate of payment for children boarded out apart 

‘from their parents was about 5s. 3d. per week, and for children with their 
mothers 8s. The weekly rate for children apart from their mothers is now 
15s, if under 1 year of age end 10s. at ages 1 to 14 years, and the rates for 

the majority of the children living with their mothers is 10s. The expen- 
diture of the Child Welfare Department on this form of relief has decreased 

by reason of the introduction of widows’ pensions in March, 1926. 

The nunber of children under the supervision of the State, classified 
in accordance with the statutory provisions under which they were con- 
trolled, is shown in the following statement. The number in December, 
1928, wag 22,853 -— 


{ ) 
Classification. 1011, | 1921. 1925. | 1926. | 19275 1928. 
} } 
{ Boarded out, ete.) | 5,677 | 5,676 | 5,725 | 5,673 
State wards‘ In shelters and] > 4,677 5,439 
ind: rial an 702 708 865 898 
Children of widows, etc. .| 4,453 | 11,462 | 16,718 | 10,014 | 10,225 | 10,125 
In licensed institutions er 263 689 77 737 715 826 
In foster homes... ee as 559 290 479 505 | 525 £03 
Employed in theatres ... ees 216 280 821 804 809 816 
On probation from Children’s: | 
Courts Sh ase «| 1,148 1,381 | 3,036 3,548 3,992 4,012 
Total ie ...| 11,816 | 19,541 | 27,910 | 22,082 | 22,856 | 22,853 


These figures do not include the children who are licensed to engage in 
street trading under conditions which are described later. 
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State Wards. 

The boarding-out system has been adopted in regard to State wards, and 
treatment in institutions is restricted to special cases. The children are 
boarded out until they are 14 years of age to approved persons, the 
xiaximum number of children under the care of one guardian being three, 
except in cases of families comprising a greater number, brothers and 
sisters being placed usually in the same home. The children are supervised 
by salaried inspectors, whose efforts are supplemented by honorary officers. 
Women inspectors visit infants placed out apart from their mothers, and all 
such infants in the metropolitan area must be submitted to medical examina- 
tion every fortnight during the first twelve months of life. 


The State wards may be apprenticed with suitable employers or they 
may be restored to the custody of parents or other suitable persons. The 
children may be supervised for two years after their period of boarding out 
or apprenticeship has terminated. 


For apprentices, the terms of indenture prescribe a wage payment and 
pocket-money on a specified scale. The wages are banked to the credit of 
the apprentice and one-third of the accumulated amount is paid to them 
on completion of apprenticeship, the balance remaining at interest till age 
21 is attained. The majority of the girls are apprenticed in domestic ser- 
vice, and the boys to farmers, orchardists, and artisans in country districts. 


The children boarded out as State wards in December, 1928, consisted of 
8,071 boys and 2,602 girls, and they were distributed as follows :— 


December, 1927. | December, 1928. 
Classification, a — 
Boys. | Girls. Total. Boys. Girls, | Total, 
Boarders—-Subsidised ... we) 2,371 | 1,999 | 4,370 ; 2,437 2,060 | 4,497 
Unsubsidised =...) 281 | = 807! = 588) = 277 | 292 | BED 
Adopted ... ee ae wel 52, 90 | 142 ; 28} 48 | 76 
Apprentices ee ee oe 395 230 | 325 329 | 202 , 531 


Total evel 3,099 | 2,626: 5,725] 3,071} 2,602) 5,673 


1 


These figures do not include the children in the State industrial schools at 
Mittagong, Gosford, and Parramatta, nor those in the metropolitan shelters. 


Relief of Children of Deserted Wives, etc. 


A most important provision of the Child Welfare Act provides for con- 
tributions towards the support in their own homes of the children of 
vidows in necessitous circumstances or of wives deprived of their hus- 
bands’ support through desertion, illness, infirmity, or imprisonment: Re- 
lief in this form may be granted also in respect cf ex-nuptial children. In 
1928 contributions were paid to 4,245 mothers for the support of 10,125 


Since March, 1926, when the payment of widows’ pensions was commenced, 
relief has not been payable under the Child Welfare Act in respect of 
children whose mothers are qualified for widows’ pensions, but the Child 
Welfare Department assists the children of widows who are not clgible for 
such pensions, such as those qualified to receive invalid pensions which are 


provided by the Commonwealth Governinent. 
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Children in Foster Homes. 


The law regarding the reception of children in foster homes, as amended 
by the Child Welfare Act, 1923, prescribes that such places must be 
licensed if one or more children under 7 years are received. No person, 
without a written order of the Court, may receive a child under 7 years of 
age to be maintained apart from its mother in consideration of the pay- 
ment of money. The payments must be by periodical instalments, and the 
instalments may not be paid for more than four weeks in advance, nor 
exceed the sum of 30s. per week. 


The number of foster homes registered in 1928 was 480, and the number 
of children 965. Twenty-six of the children died during the year, 274 were 
discharged to their parents, and 162 were removed from State sypervision 
for other reasons, so that 503 remained in the foster homes at the end of 
the year.. 


Children in Charitable Institutions. 


There are a number of children in institutions conducted by religious 
bodies and other organisations where they have been placed by their 
guardians in preference to being boarded out under the State system. 
Some of the institutions receive children from the Children’s Courts. 
Those in which children under the age of 7 years are received must be 
licensed under the Child Welfare Act. In a few cases the parents con- 
tribute towards the support of the children, but usually they are main- 
tained by the organisations which conduct the establishments. 


At the end of the year 1927 there were 3,805 children in these charitable 
institutions, and there were 1,115 in the State institutions, such as homes 
for delicate children, industrial schools, and shelters. Particulars of the 
children in the various kinds of institutions are shown below :— 


Metropolitan. | Country. Total. 
Institutions. ee | 


Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
! 


Lying-in Homes secs ee ged AG] TS. 15 | 12 31 30; 61 
Benevolent Asylums ... ae all tas vrei 5 | 2 | 5) 2 7 
Orphan Asylums ae ) 123) 378 11,088 | 755 | 1,161 | 1,133 | 2,294 
Neglocted Children’s Homes— State «| 116 174; 652! 173; 768 $47 51,115 


Others , 243] 631 30° 24° 273 | 655 | 928 
Institutes for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 93 70; 88! 46 131 116 247 


Infants’ Homes .. a .| = 90 67; 40, 471! 130/ 114) 244 
Other Charitable Institutions let 5; 197... eesti 5 19; 24 
Total... 0... ewe] 686 | 1,857 11,818 | 1,059 | 2,504 | 2,416 | 4,020 


Delinquent Children. 
Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 18 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special qualifications for the 
treatment of delinquent children. 


Leniency is an outstanding feature in the treatment of the young 
offenders, and a large number are releascd after admonition, or on pro- 
bation, committal to an institution being a final resort. The children 
brought before the courts are classified into distinct groups, according to 
the Bpeeals treatment they require, consideration being given to the 
character of the child and the circumstances surrounding the committal 
ence, the home environment, the character of the parents, and the 
nature of their control. 


“4 
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Children committed to institutions may be detained is: custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years. They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable em- 
ployers or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. 


A truant school is conducted at Guildford for the detention of boys 
under 14 years of age who are persistent truants. The average period of 
detention is between two and three months. The gross enrolment during 
1925 was 177, and the average daily attendance 54, 


The other State institutions for the reformation and training of delin- 
quent children include the Farm Homes for Boys at Mittagong, Gosford, 
Narara, and Yanco, and the Girls’ Industrial Schools at Parramatta and 
La Perouse. Under certain conditions children may be committed to 
approved institutions established by the religious organisations. 

The Mittagong Farm Home is primarily for the reception of beys under 
14 years of age. The Gosford and Navara institutions are for older boys, 
who need strict discipline or who show tendencies liable to be developed 
into criminal habits, and for those who have failed to respond to probation. 
or to treatment in the Mittagong Farm Ifonie. At Gosford 869 beys were 
odmitted during the year 1928, and 502 were discharged. The number at 
the end of the year was 229. The Yanco Home was established in 1928 when 
an experiment farm in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area was transferred 
to the Child Welfare Department for the purpose of providing. training in 
the various branches of agriculture and rural pursuits for boys up to 18 
years of age. The Industrial Schools for Girls at Parramatta and La 
Perouse receive uncontrollable girls mostly between the ages of 13 and 19 
years. During the vear 1928 the number of girls admitted was 304, and 310 
were discharged, The number remaining at 31st December, 1928, was 201, 


Mentaily-defictent Children. 


Experience obtained by the medical inspection of school children indi- 
cates that about 1 per cent. require special tuition on account of mentat 
deficiency and efforts are being made to establish a comprehensive system 
for their treatment. Classes for such children have been established at 
eight schools in the metropolitan district. The classes are liniited to about 
15 pupils, so that each may reccive individual attention, and in some cases 
the children haye made sufficient progress for transfer to the ordinary 
schools. 

A residential school for subnormal children was opened in 1927 at Glea~- 
field, where four cottages and a central administrative building were erected 
en a plan which will allow the construction of four additional cottages if re- 
quired. In each cottage accommodation is provided for 82 children. The site 
oecuples 110 acres in a healthy locality, 4 miles from Liverpool, and the 
buildings are connected with the metropolitan water supply and electricity 
systems. 

Employment of Children. 

In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories and as apprentices. There are two 
classes of employment in which children may not be employed unless licensed 
ander the Child Welfare Act, viz., in publie theatrical performances and in 
street trading. 

Theatre licenses may be issued in respect of children over 7 years, subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the Minister may think fit. The 
licenses may be rescinded at any time upon sufficient cause being shown. 

Street trading is defined as hawking, singing or performing for protit, or 
any like oceupation conducted in a public place. Boys under 12 years and 
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girls are not allowed to engage in street trading, and the boys under 16 
years must be licensed, and are required to wear a metal arm~badge whilst 
trading. 


Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school atten- 
dance of licensees under 14 years of age. Boys between the ages of 12 and 
14 may trade between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m.; and boys over 14 years 
of age, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. 


Particulars relating to the licenses issued during the last five years are 
shown below :-— 


‘ Street Trading Licenses Granted to Boys. 


Theatre 
Year. Hosts F ee 

issued. © Under14 1 1 

re | years otages years ot age. | Total. 
1924 884 | 1,4€0 564 1,964 
1925 821 1,285 616 1,901 
1926 894. 1,477 678 2,155 
1927 809 1,562 605 2,167 
1928 816 1,703 761 2,464 


With few exceptions the street trading licenses are issued to newspaper 
vendors. The licenses are issued half-yearly, therefore the number issued 
each year is approximately double the number of boys licensed. The num- 
ber of licenses current at the end of 1928 was 1,086, viz., 739 held by boys 
under 14 and 347 by boys over 14 years of age. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 


A system of medical inspertion of school children was organised in New 
South Wales in 1918. The inspections are conducted by a staff attached to 
the Department of Education, consisting of 19 medical officers, 19 dentists 
(ineluding 8 only partly employed in school work), 8 nurses, and 14 dental 
assistants. 


Under existing arrangements an annual visit ef inspection is made to 
nearly every school in the metropolitan area for the examination of the 
children in the first-class and those whose thirteenth birthday occurs in the 
year. Medical supervision is maintained in regard to special cases, and an 
annual test is made of the vision of all the children. Outside the metro- 
politan area a triennial visit is paid to each school, so that every child is 
examined twice during the period of compulsory school attendance, ie, 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years. 


Parents are notified of their children’s defects, and are urged to have 
them treated. In the Metropolitan district children may be treated as out- 
door patients at hospitals, or at the school dental clinics, two in number. 
Tn the country two oculists treat defects of vision, and there are eleven 
travelling dental clinics. One of the oculists is in charge of a travelling 
hospital, to which are attached two of the dental clinics. 


During 1928 the number of children examined was 76,988, and 37,0388 
were found to have defects. The most numerous defects were in respect of 
teeth, 28,21 cases, nose and throat 8,472 cases, vision 3,649 cases, and 
hearing 1,760 cases. In addition to these children who were submitted for 
a full medical examination, the health of 24,927 children, examined in 
former years, was reviewed during 1928, and 9,457 were found to have 
defects. 
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The work of the medical officers of the Department of Eiducation includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school chil- 
dren; the imspeetion of school buildings; courses of lectures at the 
Teachers’ College; lectures to senior girls in metropolitan schcols on the 
care of babies, personal cleanliness, home hygiene, sick nursing, ete.; and 
lectures to parents. Special investigations are carried out into problems 
affecting the welfare of children, such as tuberculosis, goitre, crippling, 
and mental deficiency. 

The expenditure on the Medical Officer’s Branch in 1928, exclusive of 
administration, was £36,814. 


CuariraBLe Revier. 

In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the metropolis and in the country other institutions, such as 
homes for the aged and for children, also societies for granting casual 
aid to indigent persons, and for the help of discharged prisoners. 

The State maintains five asylums, others are maintained partly by State 
aid and partly by private contributions, and a few are wholly dependent on 
private aid, 

Four of the State asylums are for men and one is for women. These 
institutions were established as asylums for aged and destitute persons, 
but since the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of 
the work of three of the institutions has changed considerably, and they 
are used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments. They con- 
tain special wards for persons suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, and 
venereal diseases. 

The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1928 
was 3,405 as compared with 8,342 during the previous year. The average 
cost per inmate was £45 8s. 1d. Jn the hospitals attached to the three 
institutions, 6,694 cases of illness were treated during 1927—males, 5,558, 
and females, 1,136—and at the end of the year 1,524 cases remained under 
treatment. 

The total number of inmates in the charitable institutions during the 
year 1927 was 31,240 persons, including 18,374 children. The discharges 
numbered 20,264, and the deaths 1,257. The number remaining at the end 
of the year was 9,719, viz., 3,871 men, 1,428 women, and 4,920 children. A 
classification of the institutions in which the children were resident is shown 
ou page 449. The receipts of the charitable institutions amounted to 
£976,780, including State aid, £685,370, and the expenditure to £1,015,540. 

A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief, ¢.g., 
nursing, ambulance, and shipwreck relief; and in many suburbs and 
eountry towns benevolent societies have been formed for the relief of local 
distress. 

For the purpose of organising and controlling the ambulance and trans- 
port services a board has been incorporated under an Act passed in 1919 
and amended in 1924. The board delimits certain districts for adminisy 
trative purposes, and in each district a committee is clected annually by 
the contributors to its funds. 

The District Nursing Association and the Bush Nursing Association 
engage nurses to visit the sick, gratuiteusly if needed, the former in the 
metropolitan and the latter in the country districts. Publie charitable 
collections are made periodically for the relief of distress or with the 
object of increasing the revenue of hosptials and charitable agencies. In 
the Metropolitan district during 1927-28 the Hospital Saturday Fund col- 
leeted voluntary subscriptions and donations amounting to £! 3 
United Charities Fund, £13,936, 
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The following is a comparative statement of the receipts and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies :— 


Particulars, 1901. 1911, | «= 1921. 1926, 1927, 

Receipts— £ £ | £ £ £ 
State Aid ... ae des ...| 158,752 | 192,941 | 668,044 77,899 | 838,360 
Subscriptions, Fees, etc, w| 24,906 | 78,786 | 229,547 | 331,499 | 348,050 
Other aon ae seh | 44,999 | 67,519 | 68,363 | 102,200 | 127,662 
Total aes ...| 233,657 | 339,246 | 965,954 |2,311,098 /1,314,078 

Expenditure— = 

Buildings and Repairs ... ..| 40,247 | 21,063 | 41,771 | 79,207 106,506 


Maintenance, Salaries, Wages ...| 174,679 | 293,460 | 871,475 |1,131,646 | 1,150,108 
Other... Bees e 39,008 | 13,142) 39,871 | 96,763 90,273 


ae ae 


Total sae 253,934 | 325,665 , 952,617 /1,307,616 | 1,346,887 


Financial aid from the State in 1927 amounted to £838,360, or 64 per 
cent. of the total revenue. It included expenditure by the State in respect 
of Governmental charitable institutions, baby health centres, the Aborigines 
Protection Board, and the boarding out of children. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINALS. 


At a census taken by the Aborigines Protection Board on 1st dune, 1928, 
there were enumerated 1,201 full bloods and 6,844 half-castes, as well as a 
number of quadroons and octoroons. 

The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales igs the 
function of a Board consisting of the Inspector-General of Police and 
other members, up to ten in number, appointed by the Governor. 

On a number of reserves set apart for aboriginals in various localities, 
dwellings have been erected, and assistance in the form of food and clothing 
is supplied when necessary. In 1928 the aboriginals living on the reserves 
pumbered 2,276. : 

Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 
years, and schools have been established for their exclusive use. The Board 
may assume control of the children and apprentice them, or place them in 
a training home. There is a training home for girls at Cootamundra, and 
a home for boys at Kinchela, on the Macleay River. 

The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the year 
ended 30th June, 1928, amounted to £40,432; including £23,869 for general 
ynaintenance, £4,004 for the purchase of stores, £8,665 for educational pur- 
poses, and £1,033 for medical attention and other services. An amount of 
£2,861 was expended in connection with products raised on the reserves, and 
£2,848 were received as revenue from gales. The net expenditure during the 
year was £87,584. 

PEnsIons. 

In New South Wales pensions are provided for the aged, for the per- 
manently invalided, for persons incapacitated during war service, for the 
dependents of deceased soldiers and sailors, and since March, 1926, for 
widows with dependent children. Provision is made also for superannua- 
tion in most sections of the Government services. An Act to provide a 
scheme of superannuation for certain employees of local governing bodies 
was passed in March, 1927, the cost to be borne partly by the councils and 
partly by the employees. The Act was proclaimed on st October, 1927. 
Several of the banking companies and other firms have made arrangements 
for the superannuation of employces. 
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Old Age and Invalid Pensions. 

The payment of old-age pensions in New South Wales was commenced by 
the State Government on 1st August, 1901, and pensions to persons over 
the age of 16 years permanently incapacitated for any work became payable 
under the Invalidity and Accidents Pensions Act passed by the State Parlia- 
ment in 1907. Both systems were transferred suvsequently to Federal 
control, and the Government of the Commonwealth commenced, on Ist July, 
1909, to pay old-age pensions to men and women over 65 years of age, and 
on 15th December, 1910, old-age pensions to women on attaining the age of 
60 years, and pensions to invalids. 

Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but aliens, Asiaties (except 
those born in Australia and Indians born in British India), and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, and of New Zealand, 
are disqualified. A pension is not payable to any person if the net capital 
value of his property, exclusive of the ralue of his home, excecds £400. 

For old-age pensions the age qualification is 60 years for women and 65 
years for men, with a reduction to 60 years in the case of men permanently 
incapacitated. The prescribed period of residence in Australia is twenty 
years continuously, but absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth 
of the total period of residence do not involve disqualification. 

Invalid pensions are payable to persons over the age of 16 years who 
have resided continuously for at least five years, and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind, in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect if they were brought to Australia 
before the age of 8 years or have resided in Australia continuously for 
twenty years. Invalid pensions are not payable to persons whose relatives, 
ie., father, mother, husband, wife, adequately maintain them. 

The maximum old-age or invalid pension was £26 per annum until 12th 
October, 1916, when it was raised to £32 10s. Subsequently it was increased 
to £39 as from 15th January, 1920, to £45 10s. as from 13th September, 1923, 
and to £52 from 8th October, 1925. The maximum rate is reduced pro- 
portionately in respeet of any income or property of the claimant, so that 
the pensioner’s income will not exceed the statutory limit, which was fixed 
at £78 per annum in September, 1923, and at £84 10s. in October, 1925. 
The pension payable to a perraanently blind person, however, may be at 
such a rate up to the maximum as will make his income equa! to an amount 
not exceeding the living wage. 

In computing income, bencfits accruing from friendly societies, trade 
unions, etc., are not included; nor gifts and allowances from children or 
grandchildren, war pensions paid to dependents of soldiers, ete., war gratui- 
ties, allowances under the Miners’ Accident Relief Act of New South Wales, 
nor compensation under the Seamen’s Compensation Act. In 1928 it was 
provided also that where a soldier applies for a pension, amounts receiyed as 
war pension are not to be included as income. Where claimants receive 
board and lodgings the value thereof up to 12s 6d. per week is included as 
income, also, in the case of blind meu under 63 years of age and of blind 
women under 60, an amount equivalent to the wages they could earn by 
reasonable effort. 

Tf a pensioner becomes an inmate of a public hospital his pension is 
suspended, but when he is discharged therefrom payment is resumed and 
he is entitled to the pension for the period of suspension up to a maximum 
of four weeks’ instalment. If a pensioner remains in hospital for twenty- 
eight days, or if he is an inmate of a public benevolent asylum, he receives 
while in the institution an allowance instead of a full pension. The rate 
of such allowances was fixed at 3s. per week in September, 1923, at 4s. in 
October, 1925, and at 5s. 6d. in October, 1928. In the case of such pensioners 
who had applied for a pension before entering the instituticn, it is the 
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practice of the Federal Government to pay to the institutions allowances for 
their maintenance. The rate of these allowances was raised from 7s. 6d. per 
week to 8s. in 1912, to 10s, 6d. in 1916, and to 14s. Gd. in October, 1928. 
Tf a person is already an inmate when he applies for the pension, he receives 
an allowance of 5s. 6d. per week and no allowance is paid to the institution. 
The following statement shows, in respect of old-age and invalid pensions, 
the applications received in New South Wales, the number of pensions 
current, and the average rate and total liability in recent years in com- 
parison with similar information for 1911-12, the first year of Commonwealth 
control :-— 


| Week s 
4 x 5 seid eekly Rate of 
Pensions current in New South | i ¥ * 


Year Estimated | 


. Aa as Pension, as at | e erate eee 
ended | cher, Wales at 30th June, ne 30th June. | oe ety oe 
Tanes | eee al : ] ' { | as at 30th ' Population, 

i | Males. | Females. Total i Max. [Avert | June. aS aL ENE 

\ ; June, 
Oid-age Pensions. 

s. dos. d. £ s. d. 

1912; 4,763 | 13,639 | 16,029 | 29,668 | 19 0} 9 71 784,526 ( 8 7 
1921 | 5,727 ; 16,0383 | 23,004 39,027 [15 QO! 4 1 1,428,253 | 138 
1925 6,833 | 19,024 | 26,568 |} 45,592 | 17 6,16 9 1,981,772 17 6 
1926 | 9,886 | 20,969 28,419 | 49,388 | 2) 0, i9 2 | 2,460, 718 21 3 
1927 8,140 | 21,990 , £9,540 BIAB0 | 20. 0119 1 [2,563,028 21 7 
1928 7,696 | 22,899 80,376 58,275 | 20 0; 19 1 \2,645,604 | 21 10 
1929 | 7,702 , 23,40) 31,183 54,584 | 20 0/19 1 2,710,734 22 0 

Invalid Pensions. 

s. d,s. d. £ s. d. 

1912 1,784 2,549 2,273 4,827 '10 0 9 9 121,836 1 6 
192. 3,278 7,016 «8,371 | 15,387 1 0! 14 91 588,588 5 8 
1925 | 3,071 8,073 10,302 18,375 17 6/17 3 822,146 7 3 
1926 | 4,453 8,896 11,297 20,198 | 20 0/19 7 1,083, 552 8 il 
1907 | 4434 | 9.576 | 12069 | e143 | 20 0/19 7 | 1,105,624 9 4 
1928 | 4,863 | 9,980 12,763 | 22,748 126 0 | 19 7 1,160,146 9 7 
1929 | 4,652 | 10,486 13,480 | 23,96 | 20 0; 19 7 | 1,220,908 9 11 


At 30th June, 1928, the number of pensioners in public benevolent 
asylums in New South Wales was 1,466, and the annual Jiability for their 
pensions at the rate of 4s, per week was £15,246. 

The old-age and the invalid pensioners in New South Wales as at 
30th June, 1928, represented respectively 22.1 and 9.5 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, as compared with 22.4 per 1,000 and 8.9 per 1,000 in the Common- 
wealth. The number and proportion of pensioners have increased appre- 
ciably with each increase in the maximum rate and in the value of property 
which a pensioner may hold without disqualification. 

The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 80th June, 1928, was £9,790,346, of which 
an amount of £9,740,380 was paid as pensions, including payments to pen- 
sioners in benevolent asylums and hospitals, and £108,509 to public benevo- 
lent asylums and hospitals for the maintenance of pensioners. In addition, 
the cost of administration amounted to £148,641. 

The amount of pensions, ete., paid in New South Wales during 1927-28 
was £3,819,182, including £28,086 to asylums and hospitals. 


Widows’ Pensions. 

The Widows’ Pensions Act, 1925, provides for the payment of pensions 
to widows with dependent children. A widow is not qualified to receive a 
pension under the Act unless she was domiciled in New South Wales at the 
date of her husband’s death, is residing in the State at the date of her 
application for a pension, and has been so residing continuously for a 
period of three years, and has wholly or mainly dependent upon her for 
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support a child, stepchild, or child legally adopied before her widowhood, 
who is under the age of 14 years. Continuous residence is not deemed to 
have been interrupted by oceasional absences not exceeding one-tenth of 
the total period of residence, nor by absences during which the widow’s 
children or her home were in New South Wales. A pension may not be 
paid to any widow if she is receiving any other pension or allowance exceed- 
ing the amount of pension which, if otherwise qualified, she would reecive 
under this Act; nor if she is an alien, or an Asiatic born out of Australia, 
or an aboriginal native of Africa, the islands of the Pacific, or New Zealand. 

The maximum rate of pension is £1 per week in respect of the widow, 
and an additional amount of 10s. per week in respect of each dependent, 
child under 14 years of age. The amount payable in each case is ascer- 
tained by deducting from the maximum annual amount £1 for each £1 by 
which the net income of the widow exceeds £78 per annum. For this 
purpose a widow’s income is deemed to include any pension or allowance 
under any other Act; the carnines of the widow or her children under 
14 years of age from personal effort; 5 per cent. of any real or personal 
property of the widow or her children which produees less than 3 per cent. 
per annum, except the house in which they reside and the furniture and 
personal effects therein; 25 per cent. of the earnings of children over 14 
years of age residing with the widow; and any payment for the children’s 
maintenance or education from any estate, etc. Her ineome is not deemed 
to include sick allowance or funeral benefit from any society, nor money 
received under an assurance policy on the destruction or damage of pro- 
perty; and, if the widow is paying rent for her home, the amount of the 
rent up to a maximum of £78 per annum js deducted from her income. 

Every claim for a pension is investigated by a police or stipendiary 
magistrate, and the claimant has the right of appeal to the Minister, whose 
decision is final. The payment of each pension is authorised by a pension 
certificate, which is issued for a term not excceding one year, and must be 
renewed upon the expiration of the period. Pensions are not payable during 
any period while the pensioner resides out of New South Wales, except 
during occasional absence during which her family or home is in the State. 
Pensions are terminated on the marriage of a pensioner or on the date she 
becomes qualified to receive an old-age or invalid pension under Federal 
legisiation. On the death of a widow the guardian of her children is 
entitled, with the Minister’s approval, to receive the pension payable in 
respect of then. 

The pensions became payable on 10th March, 1826. The number and cost. 
in each year are shown below:— 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars, | FE Gg I ae oe ee 1 aa ose: Oe 
| 1926, : 1927. 1929 
1 i 
; : | 
Pensions current at end of year... Now’ 4,404 | 5,449 | 6,038 | 6,328 
Pensions paid Sin alte ve £  126,555* | 553,707 | 608,808 | 687,551 
Cost of administration ... ie (38 2,421* | 7,489 8,257 7,827 


* March to June. 
Var Pensions. 

The Commonwealth Government organised the Department of Repatria- 
tion, which commenced operations in April, 1918, to undertake +he re- 
establishment in civil life of the soldiers and sailors who were enlisted for 
service during the European war. ‘he assistance afforded by the Depart- 
ment includes the payment of sustenance allowances, the provision of 
employment, vocational training, medical treatment, and general assistance 
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in matters of business and social welfare. In July, 1920, the war pensions 
system previously under the control of the Treasury was transferred to 
the Repatriation Department. The general administration of the Repatria- 
tion Department, in terms of the ‘Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 
1980-22, is entrusted to three commissioners appointed by the Governor- 
General, and a Board of three members in each State. The work of assist- 
ing returned soldiers and sailors to acquire houses is undertaken by a 
separate organisation, the War Service Flomes Commission. 

War pensions are granted upon the death or incapacitation, as the result 
of warlike operations, of members of the naval or military forces. The 
rates of pension payable on total incapacity range from £4 4s. to £6 per 
fortnight, aecording to ravk. A special rate of pension amounting 
to £8 per fortnight is payable to members of the forces who have been 
blinded, or incspacitated for life to such an extent as to be precluded from 
earning more than a negligible percentage of a living wage. The special 
vate may be granted also to tubercular cases. In cases of partial incapa- 
city the rates are assessed by the Commissioners. The wife of a totally 
incapacitated member receives a pension ranging from £1 16s. per fort- 
night to £3 per fortnight. Widows receive from £2 7s. to £6 per fortnight. 
Widowed mothers receive pensions ranging from £2 to £6 per fortnight, 
and a pension is payable on account of each child under 16 years of age. 

The number of pensioners under the War Pensions Act as at 80th June, 
1928, was as follows :— 


New South Wales. Commonwealth. 
Pensioners j ‘ | S 
; Average - Average 
Number of : Number of | i 
Pensioner: pom | Pensioners. momen y 
£s. d. £os. de 
Incapacitated Soldiers ot i, | 24,760 | 2 0 6 72,667 | 1161 
Dependents of Deceased Soldiers ... fa 10,446 |) 016 1 38,194 1) 015 10 
Dapendents of Incapacitated Soldiers...) 49,936 | f | 155,809 | f 
Total... cae w| 85,142 | 1 38 2 266,670 | 1 1 7 


At 80th June, 1928, there were 85,142 war pensions current in New 
South Wales, and the annual liability was estimated to be £2,568,436. The 
actual expenditure on account of pensiens in New South Wales during the 
year ended 80th June, 1928, was £2,065,625, the total expenditure by the 
Commonwealth being £7,590,890. ‘The cost of administration was £183,178. 


Government Service Pensions. 


The existing pension funds for employees of the State Government of 
New South Wales are the Public Service Superannuation Fund, the Police 
Superannuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Super- 
annuation Fund. An Act which provides for the superannuation of em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth Government came into operation on 22nd 
November, 1922. These funds are maintained partly by deductions from 
officers’ salaries and partly by grants from the public revenue. 

Special provision is made by the State Government for pensions to 
judges, the amount paid from Consolidated Revenue during the year ended 
30th June, 1928, being £5,689. 

The first Public Service Superannuation Fund in New South Wales was 
established by the Civil Service Act, 1884, but in 1895 the admission of 
new contributors was discontinued and the existing contributors were given 
the option of withdrawing from the fund. The officers who elected to 
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discontinue their contributions became entitled under prescribed conditions 
to receive refunds and gratuities on retirement. Officers who have continued 
to contribute are entitled to an annual pension equal to one-sixtieth of the 
average annual salary for the last three years’ service, multiplied by the 
years of service, not exceeding forty, the pensions being payable on retire- 
ment through incapacity or at age 60, or on abolition of office. The 
amounts payable from the fund in excess of contributions are paid out of 
Consolidated Revenue. Contributors under this scheme were authorised 
to exchange their rights for new rights under the Superannuation Act of 
1916, as described below. 


During the year 1927-28 the expenditure in connection with the fund 
establishod under the Act of 1884 was £200,461, consisting of pensions, 
£185,476, and refunds of contributions £11,985. Contributions by public 
servants amounted to £4,096. On 30th June, 1928, there were 675 officers 
in receipt of pensions amounting to £165,155; and 5 pensions amounting, 
in the aggregate, to £541, were being yaid in respect of deceased officers 
who had commuted their pensions rights in terms of the Superannuation 
Act of 1916. In addition, 168 officers, who had been transferred io the 
Commonwealth Service, were receiving pensions amounting to £41,157, a 
portion, £13,961, being payable by the State and the balance by the Coni- 
monwealth Covernmeut. 

The existing Public Service Superannuation Fund was constituted by 
the provisions of the Superannuation Acts, 1916 and 1918, which provide a_ 
scheme of pensions and other benefits for employees of the New South 
Wales Government and other public bodics, except those subject to the 
Railway Service and Police Superannuation Acts. One-half of the cost of 
the scheme is borne by the employees, except where otherwise provided, 
and the balance by the employers. Contributions cease at age 60 vears 
unless the officer’s service is terminated sooner, and women may elect to 
contribute for retirement at age 55. Upon the death of a contributor or 
pensioner his widow receives one-half of the amount of pension for which 
he has contributed, and £13 per annum for each child under 16 years of 
age. Contributions by employees are compulsory and vary in accordance 
with the age and salary of the contributor. Emplovecs who were over the 
age of 80 years when the Act was commenced were allowed the concession of 
contributing in respect of not more than four units of pensions, z.e., £104, 
as though they were only 30 years of age. Tables showing the rates of 
contributions and of pensions were published in the 1919 edition of this Year 
‘Book. 

Certain sections of the Superannuation Act, which conferred pension 
rights without contributions on employees who had reached the age of 60 
years, came into force in 1916, and the other provisions on Ist July, 1919. 

At 20th June, 1928, the number of employecs contributing to the fund 
was 19,964, viz., 13,185 men and 6.779 women. The pensions in force in 
respect of contributors numbered 1,926, amounting to £148,316 annually, and. 
1,584 pensions were payable in respect of persons who had not contributed 
to the fund, the annual amount being £111,567. During the vear ended 
30th June, 1928, the income of the fund amounted to £1,194,186, including 
contributions due by employees £285,950 and £460,498 due by employers. 

The funds of the Board at 30th June, 1928, amounted to £9,762,548, in- 
cluding £6,570,823 invested in securities and £3,137,561 due for employers’ 
contributions. An agreement has been made between the Superannuation 
Board and the State Treasury for the payment of the Crown contributions 
in respect of employees who were over the age of 30 at the commencement 
of the Act by equated payments of £233,253 per annum for a period of forty 
years. 
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The total amount of pensions payable under the Civil Service and the 
Superannuation Acts as at 30th June, 1927, was £444,525, and a year later it 
was £466,736. These amounts include £26,618 and £27,196 payable by the 
Commonwealth in the respective years. 

A pension fund for the police was established in 1899, amending legislation 
being passed in 1906 and 1925. Annual contributions by members of the 
service are at the rate of 4 per cent. of salary. Other sources of revenue 
are penalties imposed on members of the police force, penalties and damages 
awarded to the police as prosecutors, and the proceeds of the sale of un- 
zlaimed goods in possession of the police. The amount of pension payable 
to members who entered the police service prior to 1906 is graduated in 
accordance with length of service. The retiring age is 60 years, except 
in cases of incapacitation, but under prescribed conditions the services of 
any member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 
years. During the year ended 30th June, 1928, the receipts of the Polite 
Superannuation and Reward Fund amounted to £236,006, including deduc- 
tions from salaries, £48,634, and special appropriation from Consolidated 
Revenue, £165,209, The disbursements, £234,651, included pensions, 
£225,250; gratuities, £9,105; and miscellaneous, £296, 

The Railway Service Superannuation Fund was established in October, 
4910. The contributions from employees of the railway and tramway 
_ services are at the rate of 14 per cent. of salary, and the State provides all. 

that is necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension 
payable is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being 
two-thirds of the average salary. At 30th Junc, 1928, there were 50,632 
- eontributors, The number of pensions in force was 3,014, amounting in 
the ageregate to £248,541 per annum. Since the inception of the fund 4,873 
pensions have been granted, and 1,653 pensioners have died; 186 officers 
under 60 have keen ve-employed, and 20 pensions have been written off 
the books. During the year 1927-28 the receipts of the fund amounted to 
£261,464, including deductions from salaries £209,392, and an amount of 
£50,000 from the Consclidated Revenue. The disbursements, representing 
pensions, gratuities, refunds, ete., amounted to £262,114. The total amount 
paid in pensions since the inception of the fund on 1st October, 1910, was 
£2,956,198, and the total subsidy from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
amounted to £402,650. 

In the Superannuation Fund for the Commonwealth Public Service as 
at 30th June, 1928, thére were 30,877 contributors, of whom approximately 
- 10,300 were in the State of New Scuth Wales. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


_-'The introduction of family allowances in New South Wales in terms of 

the Family Endowment Act, 1927, was au outcome of the system of wage 
regulation which is described in the chapter relating to wages. Endow- 
ment igs not restricted to the children of wage and salary carners, and it is 
payable in. respect of all famihes with dependent children where the income is 
below the limit prescribed by the Family Endowment Act and its amendments, 

The maximum rate of endowment is 5s. per week in respect of each 
dependent child under 14 years of age, and payments may. te continued to 
age 16 years if the child is incapacitated. Children in charitable institutions 
are included within the score of the system. Tilegitimate children are 
excluded generally, but the Commissioner of Family Endowment. has dis- 
cretionary power to pay endowment in respcct of such children under 
epecial circumstances. Other exemptions are children of fathers who are 
aliens, Asiatics, or aboriginal natives of Africa, the Pacific Islands, or 
New Zealand, unless born in Australia; children for whom pension is 
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payable under the Widows’ Pensions Act or any other State or Federal Act 
exeept the War Pensions Act; children for whom family allowance is paid 
in the Commonwealth Public Service. 

Where practicable, the endowment is paid to the mothers, and for them 
there is a residence qualification of two years in New South Wales imme- 
diately preceding the date of claim. ‘There is a similar qualification in 
respect of the children except those under 2 years of age who were born in 
the State. The maximum rate of endowment is 5s. per week in respect of 
each child, and the amount is reduced where necessary so that it will not 
raise the family income beyond the prescribed limit, no endowment being 
payable where the family income in the twelve months preceding the date 
of claim exceeded the amount of the current living wage, based on the 
requirements of a man and his wife without children, and £13 for each 
dependent child. 

The family income is defined as the combined income of the claimant, his 
spouse, and children under 14 years, including weekly payments as workers’ 
compensation, and 5 per cent. of real or personal property (except their 
residence, and the furniture and personal effects therein), which produces 
less than 5 per cent. per annum. In assessing the income the following 
amounts are excluded, viz., sick pay and funeral benefits from any society; 
money received under fire insurance policy; lump sum payments as 
workers’ compensation or superannuation or gratuity; earnings of children 
under 14 years; earnings of mother from casual employment; war pension 
for a member of the Forces or his wife or widow or his children ; earnings 
from overtime up to £26; and where income is derived otherwise than from 
wages, the amount expended in the production of that income. 

The number of claims for endowment received during the year ended 
doth June, 1928, was 44,703 and 39,132, representing a fortnightly liability 
of £52,928, were granted. During the year 1928-29 the claims numbered 
48,720 and at 30th June, 1929, endowment was payable to about 42,000 
families, the fortnightly liability being £56,808. The cost of administration 
was £63,047 in 1927-28 and £99,353 in 1928-29. 

The moneys for endowment are payable from the Family Endowment 
Fund, to which employers, including the Crown or statutory authority, 
are required to pay a tax on the total payments to employees in the form 
of wages, salaries, bonuses, commission, ov remuneration for piece-work ; 
and for each employee for whom ktoard and lodging are provided £1 per week 
is added to the wages for the purpose of assessing the tax. In respect of 
wages, ete, paid to an employee working under Federal award the amount 
of tax is reduced by 10 per cent. The tax is not levied on wages paid to 
domestie servants employed otherwise than in the employer’s trade or 
business, or to members of a family employed by a parent, nor in cases 
where the employer’s annual wages bill docs not exceed £150, nor where 
the employer is a public hospital or public benevolent or charitable institu- 
tion. 

The Act came into operation on 23rd July, 1927, and the tax was collected 
at the rate of 8 per cent. on the wages paid between that date and 31st 
October following. Then the tax was suspended because the assessments 
exceeded the amount required to meet the claims for endowment which had 
been lodged and to defray costs of administration. On 1st April, 1929, the 
tax was re-imposed, the rate being reduced to 2 per cent. The amount of tax 
collected up to 30th June, 1928, was £1,014,213 and a sum of £48,117 was 
outstanding at that date. 

Officers of the Public Service of the Commonwealth, of whom a large 
number are employed in New South Wales, have received. child endowment 
since November, 1920. The payments are at the rate of 5s. per week for 
each dependent child under the age of 14 years, provided that it does not 
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bring the remuneration of the officer above £500 per annum. In effect the 
cost is borne by the employees in the service, because in assessing the basie 
wage upon which he determines their salaries and wages, the Public Service 
Arbitrator deducts from the rate, which otherwise would be awarded, a sum 
to cover the cost of endowment. 

Employees of the banks in New South Wales also receive child endow- 
ment in terms of an award for bank officers made by the Industrial Com- 
mission of New South Wales in June, 1927. The banks are required to 
pay allowances to officers covered by the award, at the rate of £35 per 
annum for each child under the age of 14 yearg, or, if at school, under the 
age of 16 years, provided that the amount of these allowances, together with 
salary, apart from other allowances, does not exczed £750 per annum. 


Tinie. 


Evidence that thrift is practised extensively in New South Wales is 
found in the strong position of friendly societies—both in membership 
and finances; in the large number of savings bank accounts and in the 
increase in deposits; in the flourishing condition of life assurance institu- 
tions; and in the growth of Starr-Bowkett building societies and co- 
operative trading societies. For particulars of the savings banks, and other 
financial institutions, reference should be made to the chapter of this volume 
relating to private finance. 


FRIENPLY SocIETIES, 


Friendly Societies for many years have exercised a strong influence for 
good among the industrial classes by inculeating habits of thrift, and by 
preventing and relieving distress. 

The earliest societies were founded by former members of English orders 
who had emigrated to Australia before the business of friendly societies in 
Great Britain was placed on a scientific basis, and subjected to legal regula- 
tion. The first bodies, therefore, performed their functions with little 
supervision until 1899, when an Act of Parliament conferred on the Regis- 
trar authority to enforce the adoption of an adequate scale of contributions. 
‘As a result of this Act and subsequent legislation extending the Registrar’s 
powers of inspection and supervision the friendly societies have been placed 
on a sound basis, 

The legislation affecting friendly socicties was consolidated in the Act of 
1912, but two amendments were made in 1913 and further amendments in 
1916, 1920, and 1922. The more important provisions of the various Acts 
were outlined in the 1921 issue of this Year Book at page 483. 

The benefits assured are fairly uniform in all societies, and consist usually 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with 
sick pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his 
wife. The usual sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months 
of illness, 15s. during the next six months, and 5s. per week during the 
remainder of illness, this last provision being rendered possible by the 
system of State subvention, of which details are given later. 

There was a tendency in recent years to increase the sickness benefit, and 
in several societies members were permitted to contribute for additional 
benefits up to 42s, per week. The societies, however, which adopted increased 
benefits, have not found the experiment entirely successful, as the amount of 
sickness amongst members who clected to contribute for the increased 
benefits has been much greater than amongst other members, and they have 
closed the scale to new entrants. 

The funeral benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the 
member, according to the period of membership, and a contingent benefit 
of £10 or £15 is payable on death of his wife. In several societies members 
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may assure for sums up to £100, and in two of them it is possible to assure 
for £200, the maximum allowed by law. A separate benefit for widows of 
members—usually £10—-may be assured in most of the societies for a 
stated contribution. 

The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., Friendiy Societies 
proper, and Miscellaneous Societies, whose objects bring them within the 
scope of friendly societies legislation, but whose benefits differ somewhat 
from those of ordinary friendly societies. 

At 30th June, 1928, there were 53 societies, including 20 miscellancous; 
16 possessed branches, and 87, including one with a juvenile branch, were 
classed as Single Societies. 

The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds as 
at 80th June, 1928 :-— 


Classification. i Branches. | Senha: Funds. 
Friendly Societies Proper— ‘No. | No. £ 
Affiliated ... ae ar sae fas ser. <2a9o. & 239,191 | 3,588,534 
Single ei a she - sca one 18 3,008 | 52,584 
| %,413 , 212,199 8,591,118 
Miscellaneous Societies { 20 | eee | 66,156 
Total ... | 2,488 242,199 | 3,657,274 


The number of members has grown rapidly since 1899, when societies 
were first subjected to supervision hy the Registrar. In that year there 
were 78,245 members, equal to 5°9 per cent. of the population. Thereafter 
a continuous development proceeded until the outbreak of war, when the 
number declined owing to enlistments, and, subsequently, through deaths 
en active service. There has been an increase in each year since the termina- 
tion of the war. The membership at intervals since 1899 is shown in the 
following table :— 


Aggregate Membership. | Aggregate Membership. 


At 30th June. | At 30th June. 


{ 
i 
i 
fl 
i 
| 
i 


atombers. | of Bpulan, | Members. of Population 
{ | | 
1899* | 78,245 59 1925 i 226,523 100 
1901* 89,684 65 | 1926 | 234,699: 10'1 
1911* | 164,910 97 «|| 1927 238,527 . 100 
1921 ' 199,688 95 Il 1928 242,199 | 10°0 
1924 | 219,026 9°8 } 


*At 31sh December. 

The number of members entitled to benefits at 30th June, 1928, was 
223,149, the remainder being ineligible generally on account of arrears of 
contributions. The benefits of medical attendance and medicine accrue 
also to the member’s family, but such persons are not included in the 
membership. 

The membership at 30th June, 1928, included 200,444 men, 20,020 women, 
and 21,735 juveniles. As compared with the membership at 30th June, 1927, 
there were increases of 2,338 men, 620 women, and 719 juveniles; the total 
increase being 3,672. 

Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies, 
and the accumulated assets, may be found upon reference to the chapter 
of this Year Book entitled Private Finance. 


Miscellaneous Friendly Societies. 

In addition to the Friendly Societies proper there were at 30th June, 
1928, twenty miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly Socteties 
Act. These organisations were medical institutions or dispensaries for the 
supply of medicine to all members whose names have been placed on their 
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medical attendance. 

The receipts of the dispensaries during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1928, were £57,573, and the expenditure was £53,385, so thai there 
was an excess of receipts amounting to £4,188. Many of these bodies re- 
ceived liberal grants from the Government, and with this assistance were able 
to purchase land and to erect buildings. In some cases funds were raised 
by the issue of interest-bearing debentures to component societies. In 
addition to paying interest, most of the dispensaries have been enabled to 
make substantial reductions in the principal. The funds at 30th June, 
1928, amounted to £66,156. 


In some cases the societies arrange for 


State Subvention of Friendly Societies. 


To enlarge the apne of usefulness of the friendly societies the Sub- 
vention to Friendly Societies Act, 1908, now consolidated with the Friendly 
Societies Act, assured to the societies, which niight elect to be: bound by its 
provisions, the following monetary benefits payable from the Consolidated 
Revenue of the State:— 

1. Sickness pay— 

(a) One-half of the cost in each year in respect of continuous sickness 
after twelve months from the commencement of such sickness for 
male members less than 65, and for females less than 60 years of 
nge—provided that the maximum cost to the State must not exceed 
5s. per week for each case. 

The whole cost of sickness pay in respect of male members aged 
65 years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over 
—subject to the same proviso as above. 

2. Amount equal to contributions payable— 

(a) on account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 

members 60 years and over, for medicine and medical attendance, 
F provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by members of the same society under the ages stated. 

(b) under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members above 
nientioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance—not exceeding 
£50—at their death. 

With the exception of the Irish National Foresters, all the affiliated 
societies have become applicants for subvention, and the rules of that society 
were amended recently with a view to the submission of claims. Two single 
societies eligible for subvention have not applied for it. 

The following is a summary of the claims during the five years ended 
30th June, 1928 :—- 


(0) 


Sickness Pay. | Contributions. 


g a 
3 = = ~——-_--—-- io} 
3 Conti Sickness of | . . 4. 
Year 8 Sicknésa., Aged Members. i Medical. } Funeral. FA A 
ota} 2 | ———-|—s a ee) 2 
wmsue} 2) ee) 2 | el ei eg | ela) is 
B | 28 2 22), 3 : 8 2 | 2 | 8 6 
“| Ss < Sa 1 <i € ut <i 484/ <i ae 
£ [ £ £ £ £ 
1924 27 1,407 | 7,489 | 3,229 | 20,967] 9,913 | 17,449 | 10,644 5,570 | 51,566 
1925 | 27 1,477 | 7,775 | 3,236 i 2,008 | 10,703 | 19,068 | 11,4035 | 6,029 | 54,886 
1926 26 | 1,565 | 8,368 | 23,539 | 11,694 | 20,654 | 12,283 | 6,469 | 59,080 
1927 25 1,603 | 8,526 | 3,847 : 25,508 | 12,359 | 21,959 | 13.099 | 6.730 | 62,723 
1923 26 1,732 | 9,155 | 4,027 | 26, 709 | 13, 321 24,106 13,866 | 7,336 R808 


The total amount paid to the societies in respect of ‘subyention claims to 
30th June, 1928, was £694,289. 

The system dias been beneficial to all the societies, but more partioularly 
to those in which the proportion of aged members is large. 
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Community ADVANCEMENT AND SETTLEMENT SOCIETIES. 


The Co-operation Acts, 1923-1929, provide, inter alia, for the formation of 
community advancement societies and community settlement societies. Com- 
munity advancement societies may be formed to provide any community 
service or benefit, e.g., to transport and supply water, gas, and electricity, to 
establish factories and workshops, to undertake farming operations and 
the purchase of machinery for tts members, to erect dwellings, to maintain 
buildings, etc., for education, recreation, or other community purpose, to 
promote chav Hable undertakings, and to do anything calculated to improve 
the conditions of urban or rural life in relation to the objects specified. 


Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle or retain people thereon, and of providing 
any conimunity service, and with these objects they may do anything eal- 
culated to promote the economic interests of their members. 


Up to the end of June, 1929, eighteen community advancenient societies. 
had been registered under the Act. Three are in liquidation, and of those in 
operation eleven were formed for the object of erecting and maintaining’ 
public halls, three for establishing recreation clubs, and one is an edueca- 
tional society. One community settlement society has been registered but: 
active operations have not been commenced. 


Housina. 


A classification of the occupied dwellings in New South Wales, as dis- 
closed by the Census of 1921, is shown in the following statement in com- 
parison with similar particulars, as at the previous Census. 

A room or a suite of rooms occupied as a tenement or flat is classified 
as a separate dwelling :— 


Number ct Dwellings. Per cent. of Total. 


] 
Nature of Dwelling. x | Census, 1921. 
-ensus. |. 
Tees | aegeas 1911. | 1921. 
. politan. County Total, | 
Private house oes . 317,462 - 160,562 236,057 | 396,619 | 95-38 | 91:22 
Tenement or flat in private house... 2,304 | 12,7€0 5,089 | 17,849 | “69 4:10 
Caretaker’s quarters in store, office, i 
eto. io sak wee ae SBT BOO 237 627 | +07 14 
Hotel wet wee, 23795 | 659] 1,981 | 2,640) +84) = 1 
Boarding house, lodging house, 
coffee palace... ot «| 5,966 8,695 3,842 | 12,538 1-79 2:88 
Educational institution... 229 186 307 | 463; -O7/ +11 
Religious institution (non- educa. | ! | 
tional) ... ies is es 135 | 32 | 57 89-04 02 
Hospital... | 479 | 226 509 | 735 14 1T 
Charitable institution (other than! : 
hospital) . 159 | 49 50 | 99 | 05 02 
Military or naval establishment.. J 112} 16 15 31 03 ‘O1 
Penal establishment ie Beal 132. : i] 28 39 | 04 ‘01 
Police barracks Sel eee wee 28 | 5 29 | 34° +01); ‘01 
Police station or quarters ... ot 534 38 4§3 | 526-16 12 
Fire station ... ihe see 65 62 47 | 109 = -02 03 
Other and unspecified .. «8 | F6 522! 578 = 02 | 118 
Wagon, van, camp . we) 2,115 | 22| 1,846 1,868) 64) +43 
Aboriginal camp tl which whites or H i i i 
half-castes were living nis 21 tes 18 | 18 | 01) -00 
i _ i 
Total dwellings --- 332,841 183,740 251,122 | 434,862 | 100 100 
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The most striking feature of the comparison is the increase in house- 
sharing, which is a result of a shortage of houses, of high rents and building 
costs, and a scarcity of domestic labour. The number of tenements and 
flats increased from 2,304, or ‘69 per cent. in 1911, to 17,849, or 4-1 per cent., 
in 1921, and the number of boarding and lodging houses from 5,966, or 1:8 
per cent., to 12,538, or 2.9 per cent. The proportion of private houses 
declined from 95.88 per cent. to 91.21 per cent. 


In addition to the occupied dwellings. there were 18,619 unoccupied 
dwellings, and 2,724 in course of construction in New South Wales in April, 


1921. 


The total number of inmates of private dwellings, i.e:, private houseg, 
tenements and flats, in 1921 was 1,872,456 or 89.6 per cent. of the. total 
population, the corresponding figures in 1911 being 1,494,504 inmates;. or 
91-2 per cent. 


The average number of inmates per private dwelling in 1991, viz., 45%, 
was lower than the average 467 in 1911, and the decrease was accompanied 
by a decrease in the average size of the private dwellings from 5.04 rooms 
to 4.97 rooms. Since 1911 many large private houses have been converted 
into flats or have become occupied as boarding-houses, while, on account 
of the high cost of building and a scarcity of domestic labour, there has 
been a tendency to restrict the size of new buildings. ! 


The number of private dwellings in 1921 in which there was one room or 
more per inmate was 280,689, or 684 per cent., and in 129,894 dwellings 
there was less than one room per inmate. Nearly two-thirds of the dwellings 
with less than three rooms were in the country districts, which contained 
only one-third of the total private dwellings. The following statement 
shows the number of inmates and the number of rooms in private 
dwellings :— 


Number of Rooms. 

¥ ‘ as Total 
nmates, : | _ Private 

: Over | Unspec-, sellin 
1 2 3 4 5 6-10 | 10. ifed, | Dwellings. 

4 

parr oe ) 9,266 4,697 3,464 5.781 4,144 3,128 131 1,408 82,019 
, an es 2,245 3,425 6,685 15,915 14,420 10,305 217 628 63,840 
B.. 700 | 2,873 | 6,533 20,606 20,882 16,550 372 576 68.562 
4... 293 1,602 5,360 20,622 23,417 20,529 425 | 472 72,780 
6.3. 128 999 | 3,709 16, 20,803 20,282 | 537 | 801 62,832 
6... 70 503 | 2,104 | 10,557 15,721 17,1€1 B6L | 318 46,980 
ey Aer 14 42 257 1,152 | 6.215 10,742 12.644 459 | 123 81,634 
8. wl 19 | 113 579 3,430 6,807 8,876 431 77 | 20,432 
9.. se 10° 54 205) 1,644 3,727 5,933 | 292 a | 11,996 
10... is TI 36 97 | 741 1,948 3,578 224 WY i 6,645 
11-15 6 | 13 65 | 483 1,508 4,015 383 | 19 | 6,402 
OverI5 .. 1| | 8 17 | 104 89 | 8 | 227 
Total --| 12,787 | 14,072 | 30,132 102,175 124,131 123,105 | 4,181 8,885 | 414,468 


The principal materials used in the construction of private dwellings are 
wood and bricks, wooden buildings being more numerous in the country 
districts. In 1921 the number of private dwellings with outer walls built 
of brick represented 40°2 per cent. of the total, and 489 per cent. lad 
wooden walls. 

The majority of private dwellings are roofed with iron, which is used for 
the bulk of the rural dwellings. In the urban areas slate is uséd- more 
extensively than in the country districts; roofs of tiles are numerous 
fn the metropolitan district, but are rare in the country. 


In the metropolitan district the majority of the private dwellings are 
occupied by tenants, but owing to a great preponderance of owner-occupiers 
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in the country districts approximately one-half of the private dwellings in 
the State are occupied by owners or by prospective owners purchasing by 
instalments. 


| Private Dwellings. Per cent. of Total. 
| y 
Occupied by— | | 1921, 
| rit. f —~ 1911, 1921. 
| Selita Country. | Total. 
Owner ese a. 129,423 43,451 | 104,032 | * 147,483 40-5 35-8 
Purchaser by tistalmenta < | 11,322 | 25,394 | 21,559 46,953 35 11:3 
Tenant a 160,314 | 99,949 | 92,525 | 192,474 | 50-1 46-4 
Other and unspecified “| 18,707 = 4,528 23,030 27,558 59 6-7 
| 
| 5 
Total eee ve 319,766 | 173,322 ae 41, 146 | i 414,468 . 100 100 
I 
‘ | 


The increase in the number of dwellings oceupied by persons who are 
purchasing them by instalments is due to some extent to measures taixen 
by the State and Federal Governments to assist people to acquire homes. 


Construction of Dwellings. 


The Local Government Act confers extensive powers on municipal and 
shire councils for supervising and regulating the construction of buildings, 
and for promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. To assist 
the councils a Town Planning Advisory Board was appointed by procla- 
mation of the Governor in October, 1918. The Board is engaged with 
the problems of metropolitan and country urban settlement. A Town 
Pianning Association was formed in 1913 with the object of promoting 
Jegislation for the better laying-out of towns and of propagating knowledge 
of the advantages accruing from and the need for town-planning. 


A Board of Architects has been established, in terms of the Architects 
Act, 1921, for the purpose of regulating the practice of architecture. The 
Board consists of cight members, including the head of the faculty of 
architecture in the University of Sydney, the presidents of the Institute 
of Architects and of the Architects’ Association of New South Wales, and 
the lecturer in charge of the Department of Architecture at the Sydney 
Technical College. Persons using the name “architect” are required to 
be registered, registration being granted to persons over 21 years of age 
who possess the requisite qualifications. The Act does not apply to naval 
architects. In January, 1929, there were 672 registered architects. 


Briek buildings predominate in the city and suburbs, and local. sand- 
stone, and, in recent years, conerete are used to a great extent in the 
construction of the larger buildings. For suburban dwellings the cottage 
plan is fayoured. The maximum height of buildings in the metropolitan 
district is limited by law to 150 feet, except in the ease of those erected 
for the purposes of public worship. Outside the city proper, permission 
rust be obtained from the Chief Secretary for the erection of buildings 
over 100 feet high. The skyline must be approved by him and i 
provision must be made for protection against fire. 


In the city of Sydney improvements in regard to housing have been -con- 
tinuous during recent years. In addition to the operations undertaken by 
private enterprise the City Council has been active in resuming and re- 
modelling insanitary and congested aveas. é 
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The number of new buildings for which permission to erect was granted 
by the councils in the metropolitan district during the last five years is 
shown below; also the estimated cost of the buildings and similar data 
regarding permits for alterations and additions to new buildings. The 
particulars relate to business premises, factories, ete., as well as to 
dwellings :— 


- Permits for New Buildings. rons for Estimated Cost. 
ear 73 Alterations :—~ +4 TA Vera 
Sydney. | Suburbs | cholic. ‘and Additions. | Banas Sadan Total. 
| } £009 £000 £000 
1921 92 5,475 5,567 4,8]2 6,405 1,100 7,505 
1924 146 9,873 10,019 | 6,917 8,742 1,170 | 9,912 
1925 129 10,673 10,802 | 6,688 9,088 1,679 | 10,167 
1926 169 10,504 10,673 7,621 10,512 | 1,586 \ 12,098 
1927 | 147 8,891 9,038 ; 10,559 11,278 1,794 | 13,072 
1928 123 8,705 8,828 |; 10,839 10,776 | 1,779 | 12,555 
H ! 


The number of permits for new buildings during the years 1927 and 1928 
was lower than in 1926, while permits for additions and alterations were 
more numerous. This is due partly to the fact that all garages to be built 
as annexes to existing premises were classified as additions in 1927 and 1928, 
whereas it is probable that a number of such permits were included formerly 
with those for new buildings. In 1928 the number of permits for new build- 
ings and the estimated cost were less than in the previous year. For 
additions and alterations the numbcr of permits was greater, but the 
estimated cost was lower. 


In the City of Sydney many very large buildings have been erected in 
recent years on sites where old structures have been demolished, but 
information is not available as to the cost of buildings for which permits 
have been granted, the amounts ineluded in the foregoing table having been 
estimated. In 1928 it was probably over £1,000,090, 


Tf the figures for the various suburbs be compared consideration should 
be given to such factors as differences in area and in the extent of land 
available for new buildings, etc. In the populous suburbs adjoining the 
city there is less scope for expansion than in the larger and less densely 
populated suburbs in the outer zones. Jn 1928 the estimated cost of new 
buildings was greatest in Randwick, viz., 679 permits, estimated cost 
£1,120,000; and in Canterbury, 1,462 permits, cost £1,062,300—these are 
the largest suburbs and the density in cach is less than 8 persous per acre. 
Next in order were Woollahra, 184 permits, £854,600; Waverley, 374 permits, 
£795,600; and Ku-ring-gai Shire, 410 permits, £590,300. 


The number of permits granted for the erection of new buildings in 
country municipalities in various years since 1921 is shown below, with the 
estimated cost of the buildings :— 


New Buildings. New Buildings. 
Year. aes y : ~ : Year. a ie 
Permits. | Estimated Cost. jj | Permits. Estimated Cost, 
£ 
1921 3,131 1,979,109 1926 7,818 4,438,697 
1924 6,008 3,747,801 1927 6,463 4,647,941 
1925 7,338 4,312,921 1928 5,801 4,391,344 
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The extent of building operations in various municipalities outside the 
metropolitan district is indicated by the following statement of the number 
and value of buildings for which permission to crect was granted during 
the last three years. Only those municipalities are specified where the 
estimated cost exceeded £45,000 in any of these years, and the other 
municipalities are grouped :— 


1928, 


Country Municipalities. 


Estimated 
Population 
31st Dec., 


No. Value, 


| £ 
Auburn ... aT: | 19,240 | 259 | 141,196 | 189,105 
Bankstown see ..! 20,470 | 522 | 256,467 | 362,485 | 606 | 367,418 
Dundas... oe see 5,270 | 97 64,498 > 62) 66,581 69 72,731 
Granville ... 18,390 ; 230, 154,266. 299 | 278,431 165,344 


267 | 156,299 | 


Kd 
° 
< $ 
E 
8 
to 
bo 
rg 


ho 
st 
rey 


Lidcombe ies ..| 14,990 | 222 | 117,099 © 260 | 157,212 233 | 155,424 
Parramatta ine «1 17,150 122) 136,088 : 109 113,945 | 135 | 135,756 
Fairfield... see eit 7,400 126 40,321 93; 45,050! 89 48,000 
Holroyd ... «vl -18,880 | 206 | 173,086 | 290} 190,679: 267! 154,666 
Grafton ... nee wl 4,790 84 64,360 26 | 19,924 43 | 35,737 


Lismore ... we vel 9,540 59 56,905 | 
Neweastle and suburbs ...' 103,180 | 1,520 | 839,489 | 
Cessnock ... one «| 14,190 * * 


74 87,482 66 55,708 
828,660 | 765 | 654,532 
157 74,123 27 13,893 


o— 
—) 
nw 
Ge 


Scone | 1,890| 12! 9,698! 14) 6284/ 21] 90,592 
Taree | 2,410 | 53) 26,608! 43) 45,315} 49| 32,358 


Wollongong |, ~—s},8,950 | 109} 93,630: 128| 107,211| 215 | 159,358 
Armidale... 1. -| 6,020 | 62 | 33,584: 57| 44,8290! 69] 66,345 
Lithgow ... FE 15,170 124 99,103 96 | 61,223 | 26 20,365 


| 
Mudgee ... ...  ...1 3,080] 29| 20,800] 29! 15,357. 52/| 49,887 


Orange... bee v  8470 | 65 | 68,616 91 91,013, 92] 82,843 
Goulburn ... see «= 12,690 84 95,454 | 110 92,516 | 120, 100,871 
Queanbeyan av - 4,020; 328 | 203,420 | 84,325 13 12,750 
Tamworth ae «| 7,560 | 127 72,466 77 64,525 | 103 86,385 
-Dubbo a... oe «| 5,680 | 106 87,863 | 144 | 125,184} 144 | 118,104 


Forbes... oe «| 4,880 15 48,496 
Parkes... 4. ws] -5,660! 31 | 40,682 | 45 | 42,406! 68] 60,072 
Albury 00. 0 w) 9,250 | 117) 163,816} 146] 152,083 { 111 | 129,713 
Cootamundra... ..., 4,080; 90 | 69,115 62] 67,280] 34] 24,328 
Wagga... =, | 8,930 | 194] 129,991: 172] 140,271: 87) 126,285 
Condobolin : .- 1,790} 89; 19,830: 51] 47,217> 31] 17,798 
Narrandera + a 8,660 | 83 | 66,752; 81] 60,901) 39] 28,553 
Other Municipalities... 252,930 |2,643 11,052,178 | 1,492 | 971,948 1,679 1,102,372 
$ | 


69 47,190 & 39,256 


a 
w 
loo} 


Total... +++ 615,530 | 7,818 [4,488,697 Rees 4,647,041 | 5,801 |4,391,344 
l 


* Not available. 


There has been a fairly steady expansion in building in the extra metro- 
politan areas such as Bankstown and Granville, also in the Newcastle 
district where there has been marked development in industrial enterprise. 
In Queanbeyan there was a notable increase as a result of the building of 
the Federal capital city at Canberra, a few miles distant, but the figures 
for 1928 indicate that the current demand had been satisfied. Parti- 
culars relating to the buildings erccted within the boundaries of the Federal 
Capital territory are not included in the foregoing ficurcs. 

Information is not available regarding the extent of building operations 
outside the metropolitan area and the country municipalities. 


AssisTancE To Home Bumoers. 


Active measures for assisting the people to acquire homes have been 
taken in New South Wales. by both State and Federal Governments. 
Assistance is given by erecting dwellings to be sold on the rent purchase 
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system or by advances to defray the cost of erection or purchase, repay- 
ments being extended over a period of years. 

In 1912 when there was a shortage of small dwelling-houses in Sydney, 
the Government took steps to supplement the operations of private builders 
by undertaking the constriction in the Scuth Randwick district of a model 
suburb, which was named Daceyville. The Housing Act was passed to 
wake provision for the appointment of a Housing Board, and for the pur- 
chase and subdivision of land, and ‘the erection of residences. In 1919 
the Housing Board was Authorised also to assist persons owning land to 
erect dwellings thereon, and to make advances for the purchase of dwellings 
already erected. 

After the extension of its operations consequent upon this amending legis- 
lation, the work of the Housing Board was conducted at a loss, and in 1924 
arrangements were made to dissolve the Board, and its powers were vested 
in the Minister for Local Government with the object of terminating its 
activities. The business of collecting instalments of purchase money and 
advances was transferred to the Government Savings Bank. Control of the 
Dacey Garden Suburb was vested in the Public Trustee, and the lands 
acquired by the Housing Board and not used for housing Durpoees were 
disposed of—the Crown lands by transfer to the Department of Lands and 
the other allotments by sale. 

During the period of its adininistration the Housing Board erected 818 
dwellings and made advances in respect cf 516 properties. Upon the ‘disso- 
lution of the Board 966 accounts, representing advances made by the Beard, 
were transferred to the Commissioners of the Savings Bank for liquida- 
tion. The number outstanding at the end of each subsequent year was as 
follows :—954 loans, amounting to £618,717 at 80th June, 1926; 927 loans, 
£587,518, at 80th June, 1927; 901 loans, £562,470, at 30th June, 1928, 

In addition to the areas acquired in terms of the Housing Act, there 
is an area in the city, known as the Observatory Hill Resumed Area, which 
was resumed by the Government in 1900 with a view to reconstruction. 
It consists of about 80 acres in the oldest settled portion of Sydney, adjoining 
the wharfs, and contains a number of business premises and residences, 
including tenements built for waterside workers. Extensive improvements 
have been made in regard to buildings, streets, etc. The capital expenditure 
to 30th June, 1927, amounted to £1,374,755. 

The Municipal Council of the City of Sydney controls three blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings. The Strickland Buildings were opened in April, 
1914, They consist of eight shops and 71 self-contained flats of two, four, 
or six rooms. The rents range from 15s. 6d. to 35s. per week. The Dowl- 
ing Street Dwellings, opened on 29th June, 1925, consist of 30 flats of feur 
or five rooms, for which the rentals are 26s. and 293s. per week. ‘The 
Pyrmont Dwellings were opened on ae November, 1925. They contain 41 
flats of four or five rooms, and the weekly rentals range from 25s. 6d. to 29x. 
The total cost of these Digoles, including the land, was Strickland £49,814, 
Dowling Street, £23,000, and Pyrmont, £33,500, 


ms ADVANCES FoR Homes—Savincs Bayx Fuxp 

The use of the funds of the Government Savings sce of New South 
Wales for the purpose of making advances to home-builders was authorised 
by the 'Government Savings Bank Amendment Act of 1918. 

In 1927 the Federal Parliament passed legislation by which the Com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia wore autho- 
rised to advance moneys to federal, territorial, State, cr mu nicipal 
authorities to be used under certain Conewigns for the purpose of housing 
schemes. This legislation was proclaimed on 9th June, 1928, and in 
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November following an Act was passed by the Parliament of New South 
Walcs to enable the Commissioners of the State Savings Bank to obtain 
funds thus provided in terms of the Commonwealth Housing Act. At 
the same time the Bank was authorised to use its own funds for the 
erection of dwellings, and its existing scheme of advances for homes was 
amended, 


Thus there are three housing schcmes under the administration of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, viz., (1) Advances for 
homes under the Act of 1913; (2) the erection of dwellings by the Com- 
missioners in terms of the Act of 1928; (3) advances from funds obtained 
from the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


The firstmentioned scheme was brought into operation on ist July, 1914, 
The Commissioners may make advances to enable applicants to erect, pur- 
chase or enlarge a home, or to discharge a mortgage thereon. An advance 
may not be made to any person who at the time of the application is the 
owner of any other dwelling in New South Wales, and the amount of 
an advance may not excecd three-fourths of the value of the borrower’s 
interest in the land and permanent improvements thereon. The maximum 
advance to any one person was £750, until the amending Act of 1928 pro- 
vided that the Commissioners may fix the limit, but it must mot exceed 
£1,200, The advances are secured by mortgage containing covenauts for 
keeping the security in repair and jnsured in the name of the Commis- 
sioners. Repayments in the case of new buildings of brick, conerete, or 
stone are to be made within thirty years, and the maximum period for 
wooden buildings is twenty years. If a building is not new the Commis- 
sioners may require the amount of the advance thereon to be reduced 
within, four years to 50 per cent. of the value of the property. The rate of 
interest is fixed by the Commissioners. 

Owing to the fact that the demand for loans under this scheme has been 
in excess of the available funds, advances have been made only for the 
purpose of erecting or purchasing new houses. It is a general rule that 
applications for advances for the erection of new dwellings must be lodged 
prior to the conimencement of construction so that the work may be super- 
vised by the bank’s inspectors throughout its progress. 

Up to 80th June, 1928, the amount of £1 4,275,689 had been advanced to 
26,978 borrowers, and the amount outstanding at that date was £10,431,837, 
owing by 20,546 persons. 


The transactions during the years stated were as follow: 


Advances made. | | Advances made. 
Yearended = |_ = ao la Yearended  ! ae BS eeeneres 
30th June. | 80th June. { ‘ 
No. i Amount. i i No. : Amount. 
a ea ein 1 
| £ | £ 
1915 575 | 221,909 | 192) 2,724 1,619,650 
1921 2,489 | 1,282,360 |: 1927 2,578 1,519,610 
1924 2,289 | 1,335,919 1928 3,919 1,794,435 
1925 2,673 | 1,531,775 _|| | 
| | 


The average amount per advance made in 1927-28 was £594, The rate of 
interest charged for advances was raised from 54 to 6 per cent. on 1st July, 
1917, to 63 per cent. from Ist July, 1920, and to 7 per cent. from ist July, 
1921. It was reduced to 64 per cent. on Ist July, 1923, and to 6 per cent. on 
ist July, 1926. For current loans at higher intcrest, the rate was reduced 
to 64 per cent. from Ist July, 1925, and to 63 per cent, from ist July, 1923. 
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Under the scheme described above the applicant for an advance makes his 
own arrangements for the erection or purchase of the house, but under the 
provisions of the Act of 1928 the Commissioners of the Savings Bank may 
undertake to erect dwellings for eligible persons, i.¢., those of adult age who 
do not own a dwelling in New South Wales. The Bank may provide a sum 
not exceeding 90 per cent. of the capital cost of the property, up to a maxi- 
mum amount to be fixed from time to time by the Commissioners, but not. to 
exceed £1,200. Tenders are to be invited for the erection of the dwelling, 
and the tender recommended by the Commissioners is subject to approval by 
the person who applies for its erection. ‘When a tender is approved a rent 
purchase agreement must be signed, and the applicant undertakes to repay 
the purchase money and interest within a period of thirty years if the house 
is of brick, concrete, or stone, or twenty years in the case of a wooden 
structure. While any of the purchase money is outstanding the purchaser 
occupies the dwelling as a weekly tenant, but when he has reduced the 
balance outstanding to 75 per cent. of the Commissioners’ valuation of the 
property he may obtain a title thereto and execute a mortgage in favour of 
the Commissioners. It is specially provided that advances may be made to 
owners of agricultural or pastoral lands for the erection of dwellings for 
themselves, or to be occupied by their employees or share-farmers. 


In regard to the use of funds obtained from the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank, the Commissioners of the State Bank may obtain advances from the 
Commonwealth Housing Fund upon terms and conditions arranged between 
the Commissioners of the respective Banks. The moneys may be advanced 
by the State Savings Bank to persons who desire to purchase or erect a 
home or to enlarge or discharge a mortgage on an existing dwelling. An 
advance may not exceed 90 per cent. of the value of the property nor the 
sum of £1,800, and may not be made to persons whose income exceeds £12 
per week. 


The Commuiissioners of the State Savings Bank are empowered to make 
arrangements with approved insurance companies for the insurance of the 
life of any person who obtains financial assistance under any of the fore- 
going housing schemes, the policy to be assigned to the Commissioners as 
collateral security. The amount of insurance to be paid on the death of the 
insured may be the whole or any part of the indebtedness to the Commis- 
sioners or a fixed sum ag provided for in the policy. The premiums may be 
paid by the Commissioners and repaid by the borrower or purchaser with 
interest at the same rate as the advance or balance of purchase money. 


War Service Hones. 

The Commonwealth Government assists Australian sailors and soldiers 
and their female dependents to acquire homes, the operations being con- 
ducted under the Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918-27. 


The Commissioner charged with the administration of the Act is author- 
ised to acquire land and dwellings, and to erect dwellings, etc. He may make 
advances on mortgage to eligible persons to enable them to acquire or erect 
homes, or may sell homes to them on the rent-purchase system. An advance 
may not exceed 90 per cent. of the value of the property, including the land, 
in respect of which the loan is made. From 1918 to 1920 the maximum 
amount of an advance to any one person was £700; in 1920 the Commis- 
sioner was authorised to advance up to £800 in special cases, and in 1927 
the limit was raised to £950, where necessary in order to accommodate the 
family or dependents of the person to whom the advance was made. ‘The 
maximum rate of interest for repayments is 5 per cent. 


it 
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A summary of the activities of the Commission in New South Wales wp to 
30th June, 1928, shows that the Commission had decided to grant 11,726 
applications for homes. 'The number of homes provided at that date wag 
10,487, viz., 5,389 by the construction of new houses, 4,030 by the purchase 
of existing dwellings, and 1,05S by the discharge of mortgages. There were 
144 houses under construction at 39th June, 1928, and arrangements were 
in progress for the erection of 159 houses. 

The average cost of construction was £811, excluding the cost of the land, 
for which the average was £69. The sums paid as instalments of principal 
and interest to 30th June, 1928, amounted to £3,236,239 and arrears of 
instalments amounted to £36,850. ; 


net 


Parks, Recreation Reserves, anp Commons. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for the pro- 
tection.of shrubs, trees ete., upon the land vested in them, and to regulate 
the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 

The public parks and recreation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are placed by the Local Government Act, 1919, under the 
control of municipal and shire councils, whose authority extends over parks, 
children’s playgrounds, drill grounds, sports grounds, and public gardens 
within their boundaries. The councils are empowered to preserve places 
of historical and scientific interest and natural scenery, and to provide 
buildings for public entertainments and refreshment-rooms, boats and boat- 
sheds, pavilions, etc., public baths, gymnasia, and musical entertainments. 
All the towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 

The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries 648 acres of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. ‘The most important are Moore Park, where 
about 354 acres are available for public recreation, including the Sydney 
Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground; the Botanic 
Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 63 acres, with the adjoining Domain 
of 86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 
87 acres, in the centre of the city. In addition, the Centennial Park, 552 
acres in extent, is situated on the outskirts of the city. It was reserved 
formerly for the water supply, but now it is used for recreation, the ground 
having been cleared, planted, and laid out with walks and drives. 

Tt has been ascertained that there are over 6,000 acres of public parks 
and reserves in suburban municipalities. This figure representing about 
6 per cent. of their aggregate area is exclusive of some parks and reserves 
which the municipalities have acquired by gift or by purchase from private 
owners. 

The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is nearly 57 acres. In their pre- 
paration the natural formation has been retained as far as practicable, with 
the object of displaying the animals in natural surroundings. An 
aqnarium has been built within the gardens. 

_ Outside the metropolitan area the National Park, situated about 16 miles 
south of Sydney, was dedicated in December, 1879. The total area, with the 
additions made in 1880 and 1883, is 33,800 acres. The park surrounds the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extends in a southerly direction to- 
wards the mountainous district of Mlawarra. It contains fine virgin forests 
with attractive scenery. 
} Another large tract of land, the Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated in 
-*December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,300 acres, and 
contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
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South Colah. This park lies about 13 miles north of Sydney, and is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water, via the Hawkesbury 
River. Several ereecks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 

In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at 
Kumell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
landing-place of Captain Cook. Parramatta Park (252 acres) is of historic 
interest. 

Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfoik may be 
depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by loeal authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these commons are reserved permaneutly, but a 
large number are only temporary. 

The available particulars as to the areas reserved for parks and recreation 
reserves and for temporary commons at 30th June, 1911, and in the last 
eight years, are shown below :— 


Commons. | Parks : 
As at 30th June, = } and Recreation 
Permanent. | Tamporary. | as 
acres. ] acres, aeres, 
191) . | 573,183 218,839 
1921 . | 467,554 298,169 
1922 37,445 | 455,221 229,416 
1923 37,485 443,17 231,950 
1924 93,010 | 426,761. «| «(287,034 
1925 i 36,031 | 412,052 235,911 
1926 35,891 | 404,730 | 240,229 
1927 37,641 | 394,675 247,315 
1928 38,289 | 396,348 | 254,532 
* Information not available, + Excluding alienated lands acquired by Councils or donated by 


private persons. 


The area of permanent commons at 30th June, 1928, was 38,289 acres, 
including 5,559 acres in the Western Division. 


Pusiic ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Theatres and Public Halis, ete. 


Buildings in which public meetings (excluding meetings for religious 
worship) or public entertainments are held, must be licensed under the 
Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908. A license may be refused if proper 
provision is not made for public safety, health, and convenience, or if 
the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public meeting 
or entertainment. Plans of buildings intended to be used for theatres 
and public hallg must be approved by the Chief Secretary before erection 
js begun. Jiicenses are granted for a period of one year, and premises 
are subjected to inspection before renewal. A license or renewal of a 
license may be withheld until such alterations or improvements as may’ 
be deemed necessary are effected. 
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As at 31st December, 1928, there were 2,556 buildings to which the pro- 
visions of the Act applied, and they contained seating accommodation for 
approximately 1,179,000 persons. The total amount of fees received for 
licenses during 1928 was £4,547. 


Cinematograph films are subject to censorship prior to exhibition in New 
South Wales, those imported from oversea countries being reviewed by the 
Commonwealth customs authorities, and those made in Australia by a 
State board. 


Horse-racing. 


Horse racing, which includes pony racing and trotting races, is a popular 
form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large 
amount of betting. 


The conduct of race meetings is regulated mainly by district associations, 
with which most of the racing clubs are affiliated, and a certain amount of 
Government control is exercised through the Gaming and Betting Act, 1912. 
Racecourses must be licensed annually, the minimum circumference of 
running grounds being fixed at 6 furlongs. The days on which races may 
be held are limited, and the maximum nuinber of licenses which may be 
issued in respect of racecourses, within 40 miles of the General Post Office, 
Sydney, is thirteen, and within 40 miles of the principal post office, New- 
castle, nine. 


If a racecourse is used for more than one class of racing—horse racing, 
pony racing, or trotting—a separate license must be obtained for each 
class. In 1928 the licensed racecourses numbered 118, and the licenses, 
issucd in respect thereof numbered 4758. The maximum number of days 
on which it was permissible to hold race meetings in the metropolitan dia- 
trict during 1928 was 196, and in the district of Neweastle 90 days. 


Betting or wagering is prohibited in connection with any sports except 
horse, pony, and trotting races on licensed racecourses, and coursing on 
grounds approved by the Chief Secretary, and betting or wagering after 
sunset on licensed racecourses or coursing grounds is illegal. Racing clubs 
may be required by the Colonial Treasurer to instal totalisators on their 
racecourses and to use them at every race meeting. 


To facilitate the collection of betting taxes, bookmakers are required to 
use stamped tickets and to keep a record of credit bets. During the year 
ended 30th June, 1928, the number of betting tickets issued to bockmakers 
was 15,485,900, and approximately 815,000 credit bets were recorded. The 
investments on totalisators during the same period amounted to £2,330,209. 
In the previous year 15,690,000 betting tickets were issued, approximately 
900,000 credit bets were recorded, and the totalisator investments amounted 
to £2,667,698. The amount of totalisator investments has decreased by 30 
per cent. since the year 1920-21. Particulars relating to taxes in connection 
with racing are shown in the chapter relating to Public Finance. 


Taxation of Public Entertainments. 


A tax on public entertainments has been imposed by the Commonwealth 
Government since 1st January, 1917, the rate of tax being based upon the 
amount paid for admission. 


From ist December, 1919, to 1st October, 1922, the tax was charged on 
the payments for admission at the rate of 3d. for each 6d. or fraction 
thereof; but it was not charged on payments not exceeding 5d. for the 
admission of children under 16 years of age to places of continuous enter- 
tainment, i.e., those open for more than four hours on three or more days 
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in the week, nor for admission to entertainments intended only for children 
if the charge was under 6d. As from 2nd October, 1922, payments lower 
than 1s. were exempted from the tax, and since 15th October, 1925, tax has 
not been payable where the price of admission is less than 2s. 6d. 

Where payment for admission is made in the form of a lump sum as a 
subscription to a club or association, or for a season ticket, the tax is 
eoHected on the amount of the lump sum. Certain entertainments are 
exempt from the tax, e.g., if the proceeds are devoted wholly to philan- 
thropic, religious, charitable, or educational purposes. 

The number of taxable entertainments held in New South Wales during 


| i j “| i _ ia = 
Year | ree eat Picture | Dancing and . | fis- 
 ided Racing. Theatrical. , Shows. | Skating Concerts. cellaneous Total. 
June. | i | aS aad ca 
| | | 
} | 
1924. 1,663 | 7,744 | 65,288 | 20,046 1,350 | 10,389 | 108,440 
: | ! . 
1925 1,539 | 7,700 | 71,726 | 21,430 1,157} 8,339 | 113,882 
1926 1,395 | 6,401 | 27,588 9,697 | 783 4,930 | 50,734 
1927, 3,306 | 6,274 | 6,108 3571 | 431 2,753 | 20,463 
| f ; } 


The decreases in 1925-26 and 1926-27 were due mainly to the exemption 
from taxation of payments between 1s. and 2s. 6d., as from 15th October, 
1925. The amount of tax collected in the State in respect of entertainments 
was £274,791 during 1924-25, £183,856 in 1925-26, £160,398 in 1926-27, and 
£159,944 in 1927-28, 


ReGunaTion or Ligtor Traps. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor is subject to regulation by the State Gov- 
ernment in terms of the Liquor Act of 1912 and subsequent amendments, 
The sale of intoxicating liquor except by persons holding a license is 
prohibited. Several kinds of licenses are granted; viz., publican’s, 
packet, Australian wine, club, booth or stand, and railway refreshment 
room, all of which authorise the sale of liquor in small quantities; and 
spirit merchant’s and brewer’s for the sale in larger quantities. 

A publican’s license authorises the licensee to sell liquor between the 
hours 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. on the premises named in the license. 

Packet licenses authorise the master of the vessel named in the license to 
sell liquor to passengers during the voyage. Packet licenses are not avail- 
able on any vessel plying between places within the harbour of Port Jackson. 

Australian wine licenses authorise the licensee to sell on the premises 
specified between the hours 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. wine, cider, or perry, the 
produce of fruit grown in Australasia, in quantities not exceeding 2 gallons 
and not coutaining a greater proportion than 85 per cent. of proof spirit. 
In granting an Australian wine license, the Court may impose the condi- 
tion that the liquor shall not be consumed on the premises. 

Booth or stand licenses authorise the licensee to sell liquor at sports or 
any lawful place of public amusement on a particular day or days specified 
in the license. 

A spirit merchant’s license authorises the holder to sell liquor in quan- 
tities of not less than 2 gallons of the same kind. A brewer’s license 
authorises the licensee to carry on the trade of a brewer, and to sell the 
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liquor he is authorised to make, in quantities of not less than two gallons of 
the same kind. If a person wishes to carry on the business of a brewer in 
addition to that of a spirit merchant he must take out both kinds of license. 


The licenses in respect of railway refreshment rooms are issued under 
Executive authority, and the other licenzes by Licensing Courts consti- 
tuted for the purpose. 

Three police or stipendiary magistrates appointed as licensing magistrates 
coustitute the licensing court in each district throughout the State, and 
they discharge the functions of the Liecnses Reduction Board, which 
are described later. One of the magistrates is chairman of the courts and 
of the board. The chairman and one other licensing magistrate form a 
quorum for the constitution of the Licensiug Court, and any two members 
may exercise all powers of the board. The licensing magistrates, with the 
approval of the Minister of Justice, may delegate power in respect of grant- 
ing a license to any two of their number and a stipendiary or police magis- 
trate, and may delegate minor functions to one or more of their number or 
to a stipendiary or police magistrate. 


Objections to the granting, renewal, transfer, or removal of licenses may 
be made to a licensing court by three or more residents of the district or 
by the police. Licenses may not be held by unmarried women. They may 
be granted to widows, and, under certain conditions, to married women, 
but an Australian wine license may not be issued to a woman other than 
the widow of a licensee. 


The hours of liquor trading in hotels, which since 1881 had been from 
6 am. to 11 p.m., were reduced in 1916, when the closing hour was fixed at 
6 pm. In March, 1927, amending legislation authorised the sale of liquor 
to be consumed with meals in hotels between 6 pm. and 9 p.m. For this 
purpose the licensee is required to obtain a special permit. On any special 
occasion the Court may extend the permit to an hour and a room specified 
in the permit as extended. Under similar conditions liquor may be sold 
on the premises of registered clubs. 

In recent years restrictions have been placed upon the number of 
licenses. In 1905 it was enacted that the number cf publicans’ and wine 
licenses should not exceed the number existing in each clectorate as at 1st 
January, 1906, and the number of licensed clubs was limited to the number 
formed before Ist November, 1905, of which the licenses were in force on 
ist March, 1906. 

Under the Liquor Amendment Act of 1919 and subsequent amendments, 
it is provided that no new publican’s or Australian wine license may 
be granted, except on the grounds of a permanent increase of popu- 
lation and insufficiency of existing licensed premises to meet public 
requirements in the district, and then only on a petition signed by a 
majority of adult residents living within the radius of a mile from the 
premises for whica a license is sought. 

If a petition for a new license has been rejected by the licensing court, 
no petition for a license for any premises within a radius of a mile may be 
referred to the court until the expiration of three years unless there has 
been an abnormal! increase in population in the area. 

A publican’s or Australian wine, or a spirit merchant’s license, may not 
be removed from one licensing district to another. The licensing court 
may allow such a license to be removed to other premises within a radius of 
one mile in the same licensing district, but in the Metropolitan and New- 
castle licensing districts a license may not be removed from one electorate 
to anothel, 
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The Licenses Reduction Board, appointed under the Act of 1919, may 
reduce the number of publicans’ licenses in any electorate where the exist- 
ing licenses exceed the “statutory number,” which is proportionate to the 
number of electors. For the purposes of the liquor licensing laws, the elec- 
torates are those which existed before they were rearranged in 1927 on the 
basis of single-member districts, and the statutory number of publicans’ 
licenses is as follows:—In the nine electorates for which five members were 
returned to the Legislative Assembly, one license for each 250 of the first 
thousand electors on the electoral roll, and a further three for each subse- 
guent two thousand; and in the fifteen electorates for which three members 
were returned, one license for cach 250 of the first thousand electors, and % 
further one for each subsequent five hundred. The Board may not reduce 
the publicans’ licenses in an electorate below the statutory number nor by 
more than one-fourth of the number in force on Ist January, 1920. 


The Board is charged also with the duty of reducing the Australian 
wine licenses. The number of such reductions in an electorate may not 
exceed one-fourth of the number of wine licenses in force on Ist January, 
1923, unless the Board considers that a greater yeduction is necessary in 
the public interest. 

The term of the Board’s operations was fixed in 1919 at three years; in 
December, 1922, it was extended for a further period of three years; in 1923, 
until the taking of a referendum on the question of prohibition on 1st 
September, 1928; and in 1928 until a date to be proclaimed. 


In determining the licenses which shall cease, the Board takes into 
consideration the convenience of the public, the requirements of the several 
localities in the electorate, the class of accommodation provided, and the 
manner in which the business has been conducted. 


When, deprived of their hotel licenses the holders, owners, lessees, etc., 
af the premises are entitled to compensation as assessed by the Board. Jn 
the case of wine licenses, only the licensees are entitled to compensation. 

The funds for compensation and the costs of administration were obtained 
by a levy on the amount spent by the licensees in purchasing supplies of 
liquor. For hotel licenses the levy was at the rate of 8 per cent., of which 
the licensee paid one-third and the owner two-thirds. For Australian wine 
licenses the rate was 1 per cent. In cases where the owner’s share of the 
compensation levy exceeded one-third of the rent the Board was empowered 
to refund to him the amount of the excess. Payments to the compensation 
fund were discontinued as from 31st December, 1926, because the credit 
balance of the fund at that date exceeded the amount required to meet all 
claims in respect of reductions and the cost of administration for a number 
of years. 

A licensee deprived of his license by the Board is paid as compensation 
for each year of the unexpired term of his tenancy (up to three years), the 
average annual net profit during the preceding period of three years. 
Owners, lessees, etc., of hotel fremises receive compensation based on the 
amount by which the net return from the premises over a period of three 
years is diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against the 
determinations of the Board in respect of the compensation awarded may 
be made to the Land and Valuation Court. 


On ist January, 1920, the number of publicans’ licenses in existence was 
2,539, of which 2,085 were in fourteen electorates with more than the 
statutory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the 
Board to make was 483. During 1928 the number of electors so increased 
in two of the electorates, viz. Byron and Oxley, that the number of licenses 
was no longer in excess of the statutory number. A decrease in population 
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placed the Balmain electorate within the jurisdiction of the Licenses 
Reduction Board in 1925, and for a similar reason the Oxley electorate 
was restored to its jurisdiction in 1926. 

During the period of nine and a half years ended June, 1929, the Board de- 
prived 291 hotels of licenses and accepted the surrender of 83 licenses. 
Seventy-four of the hotels were situated in the Sydney electoral district, 
23 in the electoral district of Neweastle, and 277 in other country districts. 
The compensation awarded in respect of 371 publicans’ licenses amounted 
to £627,185, distributed as follows :—ILicensces, £219,470; owners, £396,187; 
lessees, £11,128; and sub-lessees, £460. Compensation has not yet been 
determined in the case of one hotel in Sydney and two in the country. The 
compensation fees collected by the Board up to 31st December, 1926, when 
contributions ceased, amounted to approximately £1,500,000. 


In addition to the hotel licenses terminated or ordered to close by the 
action of the Licenses Reduction Board, 65 licenses were terminated during 
the nine and a half years ended June, 1929, by reason of expiration, cancella- 
tion, surrender to the Licensing Courts, ete., and 37 new licenses were 
granted during the period. The number of hotel licenses in existence at 
30th June, 1929, was 2,137; of which 530 were in the Metropolitan Licensing 
district, 53 in the Parramatta district, 116 at Newcastle, 60 in Maitland, and 
58 in Broken Hill district. 

On ist January, 1923, there were 441 Australian wine licenses, of which 
220 were in the metropolitan electoral districts. During the six and a half 
years to 380th June, 1929, the Board deprived 65 licensees of wine licenses, 
and accepted the surrender of seven licenses. Compensation in respect of 71 
licenses amounted to £60,250, and compensation was not claimed in respect 
of one license. 

Eleven wine licenses terminated by reason of expiration, cancellation, ete., 
and 3 new licenses have been granted since 1st January, 1923. The number 
in existence at the end of 1928 was 361. 

The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor issued during 
various years since 1901 is shown below:— 


fi j 1 


Licenses. [| 29m. =f isla. | toat,; 097, | 1928, 
J 
Publicans’ ... wel 8,151 | 8775 | 2,488 2,167 | 2,141 
Additional Bar .. mI eae 1s | 153 | 72] 209 
Permits to Supply Liquor with! | | | 
Meals—(6 p.m. to 9 P. M.) .. | . £07 | 187 
Club is 78 | 58 | 79 | 80 
Railway Refreshme: nt— | i 
General Liquor .. we isi 22 j 24 29 | 3 34 
Wine... nee ses om aan bd * | 20 | 16 
Booth or Stand ... awe See 1,787 | 1,829 2,337 i 2,448 | 3,698 
Packet “i af 20 | 24 | 13 10 9 
Australian Wine, Cider, Perry. 75 | 532 450 373 3638 
Spirit Merchants’., - 225 | 198 ! 244 | 257 252 
Brewers’... oh ae cen 53 | 


39 | 17 9, 8 


* Not available. 


Te annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 
Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximum fees 
being £500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay £5 per annum for the first 
40 members, and £1 for each additional forty. Spirit merchants pay £30 
in the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. For renewals of these 
licenses the annual fees are assessed by the Licenses Reduction Board 
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at the rate of 5 per cent: of the amount spent by the licensees in the purchase . 
of liquor during the preceding calendar year; except that spirit merchants 
do not pay on the liquor sold by them to persons licensed to sell Liquor, and 
they pay a minimum fee of £30 in the metropolitan district and £20 else~ 
where. The owner of the premises is liable for two-fifths of the fge, but if 
his share exceeds one-third of the rent he may obtain a refund of part or the 
whole of the excess as determined by the Board. 

The fees for licenses in respect of railway refreshment rooms are assessed. 
at the same rate ag those for publicans’ licenses, but the Railway Commis- 
sioners do not pay the fees assessed for those refreshment rooms for which 
Australian wine licenses only are issued. 

The fees assessed for the various classes of licenses, for which fees are 


based on the purchases by the licensees during the preceding year, amounted 
to £194,748 in 1927, and to £472,782 in 1928 :— : 


| License fees assessed. 
i 
{ 


License: 

1926 1927, 1928, 

£ £ | £ 
Publicans’ = dee w) 163,173 172,313 448,414 
Club eg eae tes Sei 3,457 | 3,604 3,836 
Railway Retreshment ... Des 1,250 1,371 2,554 
Packet... is _ sae! 50 | 54 41 
Australian Wine ... ie ie 6,950 | 7,178 7,264 
Spirit Merchants’ ak boy 9,684 ; 10,228 10,673 
Brewers... ie ae Ss 325 | 300 275 
Booth or Stand ... wee bed 4,960 4,896 6,412 


In addition to the annual license fees, compensation fees, as shown on 
page 477 were payable by holders of publicans’ and Australian wine 
Jicenses during the years 1920 to 1926, inclusive. The increase in the 
assessments in 1928 was due to an increase in the rate for renewals, viz., 
from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. of the amount expended in purchasing 
supplies. 

Brewers pay £50 per annum in the metropolitan district and £25 in 
other districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temporary pé€r- 
mits granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of 
public amusement, fees have been charged ai the rate of £2 for each period 
up to seven days. This fee was altered in June, 1928, to £2 per day. 


The Liquor Act of 1922 prescribes that all licenses, except booth and 
stand, must be renewed on Ist July of each year. Previously they were 
eurrent for the term of one year from the date on which they were granted. 


Prohibition Referendum. 


On Saturday, 1st September, 1928, a vote of the electors was taken 
upon the question whether prohibition with compensation should come into 
force throughout New South Wales. At the referendum all persons qualified 
to vote at the election of members of the Legislative Assembly were 
required to record their votes, subject to a penalty of £2 for failure to do so 
without reasonable excuse. 

The number of valid votes recorded was 1,254,436, representing 87.3 per 
cent. of the electors. The votes in favour of prohibition numbered 357,684 
or 28.5 per cent. of the valid votes, and those against the proposal, 896,752 
or 71.5 per cent. 
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Consumption of Intoxicants, 


It is estimated that the consumption of intoxicating liquors in New South 
Wales during the year ended June, 1928, was as follows:—Spirits, 1,153,400 
proof gallons; beer, 28,325,000 gallons; and wine 1,752,000 gallons. The 
quantity of spirits was greater by 20,800 gallons than in the previous year; 
the quantity of beer was greater by 484,000 gallons, and of wine by 73,000 
gallons. 

The figures show the proof alcoholic contents of the beverages sold as 
spirits, and the actual quantities would be at least 25 per cent. greater. 
Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal to that of pure ethyl alcohol 
compounded with distilled water so that the resultant mixture at a tem- 
perature of 60 deg. Fahrenheit has a specific gravity of 0-91976 as compared 
with that of distilled water at the same temperature. Whisky and brandy 
of the best quality are retailed usually at about 23°5 per cent. under proof, 
and gin and rum at about 80 per cent. under proof. The standards under 
the Pure Food Act are whisky and brandy 25 per cent. under proof, gin and 
rum 35 per cent. under proof. 

The natural strength of Australian wines is from 26 per cent. to 28 per 
cent. of proof spirit. ‘he strength of wines offered for sale is 33 per cent. 
of proof spirit in the case of fortified wines, e.g., port, claret, sherry; and 
from 20 to 24 per cent. in the case of dry wines, such as hock, chablis. 

The consumption of spirits, Australian and imported, in various years 
since 1901 is estimated to have been as follows:— 


Aggregate Consumption of Spirits, Per Head of Population. 

Year, . - ———— 

Australian. | Foreign. Total. Australian. | Foreign, Total. 

proof gallons. | proof gallons.; proof gallons | proof gallons|proof gallons. proof gallons 
1901 12,400 | 1,233,300 1,245,700 01 “89 “90 
1911 194,300 | 1,837,800 | 1,532,100 12 80 ‘92 
1920-21 451,100 456,500 907,600 | 22 21 43 
1924-25 447,700 | 678,100 1,125,800 “20 "30 “50 
1925-26 489,800 670,100 1,159,900, 21 "29 *50 
1926-27 493,500 | 639,100 | 1,132,600 , 21 27 “48 
1927-28 | 487,400 _ 686,000 1,153,409 20 28 “48 
1928-29 | 468,500 607,900 | 1,076,400 19 25 “44 


The consumption of spirits per head in 1920-21 was 53 per cent. lower 
than in 1911. The decline hag been in the quantity of foreign spirits, as 
more Australian spirits are consumed now than formerly. The recent 
figures indicate only a slight variation in consumption and the average 
remains much lower than in the earlier years. 

The consumption of beer as estimated for 1901 and subsequent years is 
shown below :— 


Quantity of Beer consumed, Per Head of Population. 

Year. i 

Australian, Imported. Total, Australian. | Imported. ; Total. 

gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. 
1901 13,118,300 | 1,757,900 14,876,200 - 9°60 1:28 10°88 
1911 18,332,900 | 1,200,100 19,533,000 | 11°01 72 11°73 
1920-21 | 25,163,500 | 129,800 25,293,300 : 12:04 06 12°10 
1924-25 | 23,973,300 129,100 24,102,400 | 10°64 06 10°70 
1925-26 | 25,946,000 | 144,000 | 26,090,000 11-29 06 11°35 
1926-27 | 27,698,000 | 143,000 27,841,000 11°79 “06 11°85 
1927-28 | 28,167,000 | 158,000 28,325,000 11°73 07 11°80 
1928-29 | 29,475,000 156,000 29,631,000 12-04 06 12°10 


— 
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The consumption of beer per head decreased by nearly 12 per cent. during 
the five years ended June, 1925, but it has risen since 1924-25 by 10 per cent. 


Nearly all the beer consumed is brewed in Australia. 


The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 


produce of Australian vineyards, less than 2 per cent. being imported. 


A8r 


Consumption of Wine. | 


Year. | Aggregate, | Per Inhabitant. 
Australian. Foreign. Total. Australian. Foreign. Total. 
\ 1 
gallons. | gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. {| gallons. 
1801 | 700,000 | 94,000 794,000 ‘Bl 07 “58 
1911 908,700 | 57,900 966,600 0) 03 58 
1920-21 [1,480,100 |; 21,500 | 1,501,600 wel O01 "72 
1924-25 | 1,408,600 | 29,900 1,438,560 63 Ol “64 
1925-26 | 1,466,000 31,000 1,497,000 “64 ‘Ol “65 
1926-27 | 1,641,000 | 48,000 1,689,000 70 02 72 
1927-28 |.1,721,000 |, 31,000 1,752,000 72 01 ‘73 
1928-29 [1,753,000 | 31,000 1,784,000 “72 01 ‘73 
sta t 


The consumption of wine per head of population is 25 per cent. greater 


now than in 1911. 


The following statement shows the consumption per head of intoxicating 
Hquors in Australia and New Zealand at the latest date for which the 


information is available:— 


Country, Spirits. Wine. Beer, 
| gallons, gallons. gallons. 
New South Wales ....:1927-28 | “48 73 11-68 
South Australia ... ... 1927-28 28 “75 10°59 
Western Australia we =1927-28 42 1:09 1514 
Tasmania ... 7 ..» 1927-28 23 “20 7°88 
Australia ... as ee 1927-28 “40 “50 11:44 
New Zealand 1927 | 5S 17 8°89 


Expenditure on Intowicants. 


The amount of money expended by the public on intoxicating liquors in 
New South Wales in the year ended 80th June, 1928, is estimated to have 
been £13,607,000, or £5 13s. 4d. per head, The expenditure, as estimated for 


various years since 1901, is shown below :— 


| 
} Expenditure on Intoxicauts. | Expenditure on Intoxicants. 
Year. | Year, Se 
Per Head of Per Head of 
| nore | Population. | Teta Population. 
| | \ 
| 
| £ £s. da. £ £s. d. 
1991 5,000,000 313 2 1925-26 | 12,633,000 § 911 
1911 5,962,000 311 7 1926-27 13,220,000 § 12 7 
1920-21 | 11,034,000 | 5 5 7 1927-28 | 13,607,000 § 13 4 
1924-25 | 11,670,000| 5 3 7 1928-29 | 13,849,000 518 2 
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The increase in the expenditure between 1911 and 1920-21 was due mainly 
to higher prices, though there was also an increase in consumption of beer 
and of wine. There was a decline between 1920-21 and 1923-24 owing’ to 
diminished consumption of beer and wine, and the average expenditure per 
head did not regain the former leve! until 1925-26, when there was a general 
increase in the quantity consiimed, and a rise in the price of imported 
whisky in consequence of an addition of 5s. per gallon to the rate of 
Customs duty. The subsequent increase was due to the larger quantities 
cf beer and wine consumed rather than to higher prices. 


Drunkenness. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 
be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. Since September, 1916, it has 
been the practice in the metropolitan police district to release such persons 
before trial if they deposit as bail an amount equal to the usual penalty 
imposed. If they do not appear for trial the deposits are forfeited, and 
further action is not talen. 


During the year 1928 the number of persons charged with drunkenness 
was 35,590, of whom 2,464 were females. In the cases of 382 males and 
53 females the charges were withdrawn or dismissed, 19,769 males and 
1,172 females were convicted after trial by the Courts, and 12,975 males 
and 1,239 females, who did not appear for trial, forfeited their bail. Tshe 
following statement shows the number of convictions for drunkenness, 
including the eases in which bail was forfeited, during each of the five 
years, 1924-28, 


i | 
Convictions. | Bait Forfeited. Total Cases. Cases 
per 1,000 
Year. areas ! of mean 
| popula- 
Males. | Females. ; Males. | Females.) Males. | Females. Total. lation. 
i t 
1 i 
1924 20,897 ; 1,542 | 7,990 | 831 | 28,887 2,373 | 31,260; 14:02 
1925 18,795 1,416 8,928 ; 1,021 | 27,723 , 2,437 | 30,160 13°25 
1926 18,736 1,202 | 10,238 1,185 | 28,974 2,387 | 31,361 13°51 
1927 19,013 1,035 Ki 11,461 1,140 , 30,474 2,175 | 32,649 13°75 
1928 19,769 1,17 >| 12,975 1,239 | 32,744 2,411 35,155 14-49 
i i} 
Relatively to the population, the number of convictions for drunkenness 


increased between 1921 and 1923 and then decreased. Jn 1928, ‘however, 
the proportion was the highest since 1923. 


The Treatment of Inebriates. 


The Inebriates Act was designed to provide treatment for two classes of 
inebriates—-those who have been convicted of an offence, and those who 
have not come in this way under the cognisance of the law. 

For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
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General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy 
may order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he be placed 
in a State or licensed institution, or uuder the care of an attendant 
controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not 
exceeding twelve months. Provision is made also to enable an inebriate 
to enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. 


An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter into 
recognisances for a period of not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State 
institution under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. 


Special provision has been made at the State Penitentiary for men and 
at the State Reformatory for women detained under the Inebriates Act 
who have been convicted previously for other offences. During the years 
1915 to 1929 those of the non-criminal class were treated at a separate estab- 
lishment, also under the control of the prison authorities, the Shaftesbury 
Tncbriate Institution. In 1929 the establishment was closed, and special 
arrangeinents ‘were made for the treatment of inebriates in hospitals under 
the control of the Inspector-General of Insane. 


The majority of persons admitted to the institutions have been chronic 
offenders over 40 years of age. During the period dating from the first 
reception in August, 1907, to 30th June, 1928, the total number of original 
receptions amounted to 1,685-—763 men and 922 women. Licenses for 
release numbered 2,193, viz. 891 men and 1,302 women; 295 issued to 
men and 582 to women were cancelled, and the licensees recommitted to 
institutions. 


The number of persons admitted to the inebriate institutions from the 
courts during the year ended 30th June, 1928, was 48, viz., 26 men and 1 
women, and 18 men and 20 women who had been released on license were re- 
admitted. Including those in custody at the beginning of the year, 81 
males and 60 females were under treatment. Thirty-six men and 26 women 
were released on license or parole, 25 men and 21 women were discharged on 
expiration or rescission of orders, and 20 men and 13 women remained in the 
institutions at 30th June, 1928. 


Tn 1917 arrangements were made for the admission of voluntary paying 
patients to the Shaftesbury Institution. These patients were allowed, under 
certain conditions, to leaye the institution daily to follow their usual occu- 
pation. During the year ended 30th June, 1928, 34 men and 31 women were 
admitted as voluntary patients, and 5 men and 7 women remained in the 
institution at 30th June, 1928. 

The total expenditure on inebriate institutions during the year 1927-28 
amounted to £4,872. 


Coxstmetion or ToBAcco. 


Under an Act passed in 1884 in connection with the imposition of an 
excise tax, of which most of the provisions have been. superseded by Federal 
legislation, persons who sell tobacco in New South Wales are required to 
obtain a license, for which an annual fee of 5s. is charged. The number of 
Heenses issued in 1928 was 21,159. The sale of tobacco to juveniles under 
the age of 16 years is prohibited. ge oe St 
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The quantity of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated at 
intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement :— 


' Total Consumption (000 omitted). ; Per Uead of Population. 
Year, eee ike hie ae or emies ‘ 

' Tobacco. Cigars. |Cigavettes.| Total. Tobacco. | Cigars. |Cigarettes.| Total, 

Rae ae ea ey 

| Ib. Ib. lbs ae a) eae Ib. | Ib. Ib. 
1901 2,977 215 368 | 3,569 | 218 | 35 27 2°60 
1811 3,827 271 1,076 | 5,174 2°39 ‘16 | 65° 31h 
1920-21 4,370 273 1,958 6,601 2°03 ‘13 | “Ot 316 
1923-24 5,036 205 1,820 7,06] 243 | 09 $82 | 3:19 
1924-25 | 5,187 238 1,822 7,247 2°30 | 10 | ‘$1 3:21 
1825-26 , 5,268 224 | 2011 7,498 . 2:29 10 | S87 3°26 
1926-27 | 5,387 | 223 | 2188 | 7,793 | 2-29 10 | 98 | 3:32 
1927-28 | 5,397 215 | 2,335 | 7,947 2°25 09 | ‘97 3°31 

| 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1927-28 was 7,947,000 Ib., which represents an averase of 3.31 per head 
of population. The annual consumption per head has been increasing 
slowly and in 1927-28 it was 84 per cent. higher than in 1913. Tt js esti- 
mated that the expenditure on tobacco in 1927-28 amounted to £6,265 ,000, 
or £2 188, per head of population, as compared with £2,858,000, or £1 Lis. 5d. 
per head in 1913. 


As regards the description of tobacco used, the proportion of cigarettes 
advanced during the period under review from 10 to 29 per cent., and the 
proportion of ordinary tobacco declined from 84 to 67 per cent. 

Of the total tobacco consumed in 1927-28, about 93 per cent, was manu- 
factured in Australia, principally from imported Jeaf, viz., ordinary tobaeco 
98 per cent. made in Australia, cigarettes $4 per cent., and cigars 77 per 
cent. The proportions made in Australia in 1911 were 85 per cent., 94 per 
cent., and 46 per cent. respectively. 


Licenses ror Various Occurations, 


Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
a certain amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which 
bring them into contact with the general publie, or which are carried on 
under special conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, fishermen, and 
persons who sell tobacco, conduct ‘billiard and bagatelle tables, or engage in 
Sunday trading. In accordance with the Gun License Act passed at the 
end of the year 1920, gun dealers and persons having possession of guns 
and firearms were required to take out a license in respect of each weapon. 
Special gun licenses were issued to those desiring to use guns for the sole 
purpose of destroying noxious animals. Gun licenses were not issued to a 
person under 16 years of age. The Gun License Act was repealed by the 
Pistol License Act, 1927, which prescribes the licensing of pistols only. 
Pistol licenses may not be issued to persons under 18 years of age, 


Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., General and Dis- 
trict, the annual fee for a goneral license being £15, and for each district 
license £2, General licenses are available for all parts of the State. District 
licenses only cover the police district for which they are issued, and they 
are not issued for the Metropolitan district. Auctioneers’ licenses may not 
be granted to licensed pawnbrokers. Sales by auction are illegal after sunset 
or before sunrise, except in the Municipality of Albury, where, under the 
Auctioneers’ Licensing (Amendment) Act, 1918, permits may be granted to 
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allow weol to be put up to sale or sold after sunset. Where provision has 
been made for reciprocity with New South Wales auctioneers resident and 
licensed in other Australian States may obtain general licenses in New 
South Wales. : 


For pawnbrokers’ licenses an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with certain exceptions, to those between 
8 am. and 6 p.m., but a restriction is not placed on the rate of interest 
charged. 


The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the five years 
1924-1928 :— 


{ 
1927. 1928. 


Occupation. 1924. 1925. 1926, 
| ! } 

Auctioneers—General .., se 383 326 |. 335 339 403 
District ... «| 1,880 1,824 1,678 1,775 1,623 

Billiard .., si ov ee 793 801 800 727 717 
Tobacco... ats sie ...| 19,736 } 20,054 | 20,023 | 20,508 | 21,159 
Pawnbrokers 3 ee - 106 101 99 100 100 
Hawkers and Pedlars ies «| 2,927 2,959 2,675 | 2,885 3,182 
Collectors ... iss «| 1,760; 1,614 1,094 1,585 1,824 
Second-hand Dealers aes ef} 1,213 1,176 1,573 1,099 1,146 
Sunday Trading ... a «| 9,158 | 9,244 9,609 | 9,797 | 10,410 
Fishermen ies Ae .| 38,155 | 2,998 2,930 2,832 3,390 
Fishing Boats... oe «| 1,686 1,711 1,663 1,594 1,825 
Oyster Vendors ... P 314 343 341 327 373 
Gun or Pistol Licenses (ordinary) 45,816 | 46,776 | 40,924 | 15,082 | 9,187 
$5 (special) .., ..; 29,404 | 29,164 | 25,677 6,501 102 

Gun or Pistol Dealers... oes 561 527 5382 281 169 

j 


A law was enacted in 1927 with the object of preventing the improper use 
of such drugs as opium, morphine, and cocaine. Registered medical prac- 
titioners, pharmacists, dentists, ete., are authorised generally to use the drugs 
in the conduct of their profession or business, but other persons must obtain 
a license to manufacture, distribute, or have possession of them. At the end 
of the year 1928 the licenses to manufacture numbered six, and there were 
nineteen licenses to distribute the drugs. 


STATUS OF WOMEN. 


In New South Wales women haye the right to exercise the franchise and 
sex does not disqualify any person from acting as member of the Legislative 
Assembly, as member of a council of any shire or municipality, as judge, 
magistrate, barrister, solicitor, or conveyancer, or as member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Women have contested Parliamentary elections, and one 
was elected in 1925. Many women have been appointed justices of the 
peace, and some have been admitted to the practice of the legal profession. 
They are eligible for all degrees at the University of Sydney, but are not 
ordained as ministers of religion. Women may not act on juries. 


The employment of women in factories and shops is regulated specially 
by the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, and its amendments, which limit 
the continuous employment of women to five hours, restrict the time they 
may be employed in excess of forty-eight hours per week and between 
6 p.m. and 6 am., also the weight they may be allowed or required to lift, 
and prohibit the employment of girls under 18 years of age in certain dan- 
gerous oceupations. The minimum wage for any employee in a factory or 
shop is fixed at 4s. per week. Many trade unions have women members. 
A separate living wage for women employees is determined after special 
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inquiry by an industrial tribunal, but a definite principle of equality or 
difference between the pay of women and men is not observed in the 
industrial awards and agreements. In accordance with the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, the list of matters which may be determined by the indus- 
trial tribunals includes claims that the same wage to be paid to men and 
women performing the same work, or producing the same return of profit 
or value to their employer. 

A legal age of marriage has not been defined, but the average age at 
which women marry is about 25 years. The consent of a parent or guar- 
dian is necessary to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a 
British subject is deemed to be a British subject throughout Australia. 
Under the Married Women’s Property Act, 1901, a married woman is 
capable of holding, acquiring, or disposing of any real or personal property 
as her separate property in the same manner as if she were a femme sole. 
Her property is not liable for her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any 
eecupation apart from her husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has 
no legal share of her husband’s income, nor in any property acquired by 
their joint efforts after marriage, but the husband is Hable for all necessary 
expenses of his wife and children. 


RELIGIONS. 
Tn New South Wales there is no established church, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations. 
The number of adherents of the principal religions, as disclosed by the 
census records, is shown in the following statement : — 


Nuiaber of Persons, Proportion per cent. 
Religion, 7 7 j 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. ; 1901. | 1911. 1921, 
es —- aa 
Christian— | | 
Church of England ...| 623,131/ 734,000) 1,027,410! 46°58 | 45°46 49°60 
Roman Catholic ... ifs 347.286, 412,013) 502,815) 25°96 | 25°54 24°27 
Methodist .., oe w. 187,688 151.2744 181,977) 10°29) 9°37 8°79 
Presbyterian Ses vith 1322617 182.911) 219,932 9°91 | 11°33 10°62 
Congregational ,.. ad 24,834. 22,655) 22,235) 1:86, 1°40 1:07 
Baptist bo sine ws 15,441) 20,679 24,722 115 1°28 1:19 
Lutheran... 0 7,887) 7,087 5,033 “55 “44 | 24 
Unitarinn ... ts ol 770) S44 622 06 | 05 03 
Salvation Army... oes 9,585; 7,413 9,490 72 “46 “46 
Other Christiaus ... vi 14,812) 55,453 48,963) 1:10 | 3:44 2°37 
Total Christians ... 1,313,501, 1,594,329) 2,043,197) 98:18 | 98-17 98°64 
Others— ! 1 
Jews, Hebrew i ; 6,447 7,660 10,150 48 j “47 49 
Buddhist, Confucian, Mo-! | ' \ 
hammedan, ete. ... i 8,035 5,118, 4,472 “60 | 32 22 
Indefinite No Religion |. ave 9,829 7,163) 13,572 ‘74 | 44 | 65 
Object to state oe a8 13,068 21,956: 12,946 ey nr ror 
Unspecified ... aie ab 3,966 10,483: 16,084 i 
i = -| je 
Total, New South Wales: 1,354,846 1,646,734: 2,100,371 100 j 100 100 


In the table the persons returned as Catholic (undefined) have been 
included with ‘Roman Catholic,” the number in 1921 being 20,240, and 
gn 1911, 36,622, 
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EDUCATION. 


Ix New South Wales there is a State system of national education which 
embraces primary, secondary, and technical education, and there are 
numerous private educational institutions, of which the majority are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the religious denominations. ‘The University 
of Sydney is maintained partly by State endowment and partly by moneys 
derived from private sources. 


The Public Instruction Act of 1880, as amended by the Free Education 
Act, 1906, the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and the Public Instruction 
(Amendment) Acts of 1916 and 1917, is the statutory basis of the State 
system. This system aims at making education secular, free and com- 
pulsory, each of these principles being enjoined by statute. The Act of 1880 - 
provides that “the toaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, but the words 
‘secular instruction’ shall be held to include general religious teaching as 
distinguished from dogmatieal or polemical theology.” General religious 
instruction is given by teachers, and special religious instraction for limited 
periods, with the consent of parents, by ministers of religion. ‘The Free 
Education Act, 1906, provides that education in State primary schools 
must be free. Fees in secondary schools were abolished by regulation at 
the beginning of 1911, but were reimposed from Ist January, 1923, to 80th 
June, 1925, when the schools bocame free again. The Act of 1880 prescribed 
that children between the ages of 6 and 14 must attend school, and the 
amending Act of 1916 raised the compulsory age at beginning to 7 years and 
made provision for more stringent enforcement of attendance. 


The State system is subject to central guidance and control, being 
administered by a responsible Minister of the Crown, through a permanent 
Director of Education. Practically the whole of the State expenditure on 
education is provided by appropriation from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, but part of the expenditure on puildings, additions, and renewals, 
has been defrayed from the Public Works Fund. From time to time also 
special votes are made available from loan funds for constructing school 
buildings. 

The private schools are not endowed by the State, but, with few excep- 
tions, they are subject to State inspection. If children of statutory school 
age are enrolled at a private school it must be certified as efficient in term3 
ot the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, and private schools 
supplying education for State bursars must be registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act of 1912. The fact that the school examinations, which 
mark the various stages of primary and secondary education, are based on 
the curricula of the State system tends towards uniformity in the teaching 
of the subjects covered by the examinations. 


The school medical service organised by the State for the benefit of 
children attending both State and private schools, and the school for back- 
ward children at Glenfield have been described in the preceding chapter of 
this volume. 

The complete scheme of education provides a direct avenue from Kinder- 
garten to University. In the State schools kindergarten classes are con- 
ducted under the Montessori method. Many private schools make provision 
for kindergarten, and an organisation known as the Kindergarten Union 
of New South: Wales conducts a school for training in Froebelian methods, 
and maintains free kindergarten schools and playgrounds in the more 
congested parts of the metropolitan area. 
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The course in the primary schools supplies education of a general char- 
acter in such subjects as English, mathematics, nature knowledge, civics 
and morals, art and manual work. Berond the primary stage, the courses 
assume a vocational bias. The pupil may continue his general education 
and at the same time enter upon a course of training to fit him for the 
occupation he intends to follow after leaving school. In the selection of 
the super-primary course an important consideration is the probable length 
of the school life of the individual pupil. At high schools the full course 
leading to professional occupations or to tertiary education at the University 
and elsewhere extends over a period of five years. Shorter courses are 
provided for those who will probably leave school at an earlier stage. A 
vocational guidance bureau has been organised for the purpose of assisting 
boys leaving State schools to obtain employment in occupations for which 
they are best fitted. 


Preparatory education for commercial pursuits is provided at commercial 
schools and at high schools where economics, shorthand, business principles 
and practice are included in the curriculum, At the University there is a 
degree course in economics and a diploma course in commerce. A lecture- 
ship in Japanese language has been established by means of a special grant 
to the University from publie revenue of the Commonwealth to assist in the 
teaching of languages serviceable to the development of commercial relations 
between Australia and other countries. 


Industrial training, commenced in the form of manual training in the 
primary course, may be continued at continuation schools, and at the trades 
schools and technical colleges. Training in domestic subjects is a feature 
of the schools for girls, advanced courses being provided at the schools under 
the technical system. At the University there is a school of domestic 
science. 


Special attention is directed towards education in subjects pertaining to 
rural industries, and an organiser has been appointed to develop the system 
in State schools. At district rural schools boys may acquire basic knowledge 
of agricultural science, rural economies, etc., and there are two high schools 
—at Gienfield and Yanco—-where the studies are arranged for bays who 
intend to become farmers. The school at Glenfield is known as the Hurl- 
stone Agricultural High School, Its grounds cover 100 acres and those at 
Yanco 629 acres. The course includes general education as well as scientific 
training with laboratory practice and field work, and it leads to higher 
courses at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Advanced training in agriculture, dairving, ete., is provided for farmers 
and students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College and at experiment 
farms in various districts. Particulars of these institutions are published 
in the chapter relating to agriculture. 


The final stages of education for rural pursuits are reached at the Uni- 
versity, where there is a degree course in agriculture, and in veterinary 
science. 


Census Recorps. 


Particulars of the numbers of persons receiving education and of those 
who had acquired the rudiments of education {reading and writing) as 
recorded as at the censuses of 1901, 1911, and 1921 are shown in the Year 
Book for 1922 at pages 148-150, 


An indication that illiteracy is unusual in New South Wales may be 
deduced from the fact that there are few mark signatures in the marriage 
registers. The number in 1925’ represented less than two per 1,000 of the 
persons married. 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHING STAFFS. 


The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
in operation at the end of 1901, 1911, 1921 and the past five years, and 
the aggregate teaching staff in each group. The figures in this table, and in 
the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools, include secondary 
schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, technical colleges 
and trade schools, free kindergarten and other schools maintained by charit- 
able organisations, shorthand and business colleges, etc. 
! he 


Schools, i Teaching Staffs. 
| ! ow 
\ : : 
Year, | | | In Public Schools. * In Private Schools. 
’ Public. Private. | Total. | mer Total 
ee | pice otal. 
‘ jj Men. | omen Total. | Men. | Women.| Total. 
P24 j . | 
| ! ' | 
| i ~ 
1901; 2,741 | 890 | 3,631 | 2,829 | 2,318 | 5,147 337 | 2,303 | 2,640 7,187 
3 


| 

I91L | 3,107 | 757 | 2,864 3,165 | 3,034 | 6,199 | 365 | 2,262 | 2,628 | 8,827 
1921 | 3,170} 677 | 3,847 | 3,554 | 5,118 | 8,672 © 465 | 2,463 | 2.928 | 11,600 
1924 | 3207 | 693 | 3,900 |, 3,959 | 5,550 | 9,509 469 | 2,544 | 3,013 | 12,522 
1925 | 3,162) 696! 3,858 | 4,087 | 5,648 | 9,735 490 | 2,616 | 3,106 | 12,84) 
1926 3,125 | 70L | 3,829 4955 | 10,057 517 | 2,647 ; 3,164 | 18,221 
1927 8,087 | 713 | 3,800 || 4,311 | 5,978 |10,289 , 546 2,735 | 3,281 | 13,570 
1928 3,103 | 721 | 3,82 |) 4,466 | 6,203 [10,669 | 586 | 2,742 | 3,328 13,997 


* Including subsidised ‘schools, 


The number of teachers shown above excludes, in the case of public 
schools, students in training, who numbered 1,261 in 1927 and 1,833 in 1928. 
In the case of private schools, visiting or part-time teachers, viz., 333 mem 
and 944 women in 1927, and 323 men and 981 women in 1928 are excluded, 
as some of them attended more than one school and were included in more 
than one return. 

In the State schools the men employed as teachers outnumbered the 
women until 1912, but the proportion of men in 1928 was less than 42 per 
cent. of the total. In the private schools the proportion of men teachers has 
been small always, and in 1928 it was less than 18 per cent. of the full-time 
teaching staffs of private schools. 


Scuoot Purius. 

A comparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last quarter in each year, as the figures in regard 
to private schools in the earlier years are available for that period only. 
The following statement shows the eurolment during the December quarter 
at all schools and colleges in the State, primary and secondary, other than 
evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools and tech- 


| Proportion of 


. mt \ 
Public Schools.f Private Schools. | Total | Scbolars Enrolled: 
Year. 7 ] | Enrol- F ; 
Boys. | Girls, | Total. | Boys. | Girls, | Total, | ment. Public Private 
i 


Schools. | Schools 


{ 1 | per cent, | per cent. 
1901 | 110,971 | 99,617 | 210,588 | 27,163 | 33,674 | 60,837 | 271,425 776 | 22-4 
1911 | 116,317 | 105,493 | 221,810 | 26,962 | 34,588 | 61,550 | 283,360 733 | 217 
1921 | 163,699 | 151,529 | 315,228 | 35,903 | 42,557 | 78,469 | 393,688 | 80-1 ; 199 
1924 | 173,048 | 160,026 | 333,074 | 37,532 | 45,013 | 82,545 | 415,619 8071 | 19°99 
1925 | 175,292 | 161,518 336,810 | 37,214 | 44,974 | 82,188 | 418,998; 804 , 19°6 
1926 | 178,939 | 164,248 343,187 | 37,739 | 46,045 83,784 | 426,971, 80-4 | 19°6 
1927 | 184,017 | 168,293 | 352,310 | 39,213 | 46,871 i SF,O84 | 438 394 80-4 5 196 
1928 | 189,476 | 173,049 | 362,525 | 40,186 | 47,494 i 87,630 450,155 | 80°5 19°5 


i 


* Tbe numbers of pupils so excluded were as follows in 1923: —Evening continuation, about 4,800 5 
schools for deaf mutes, ctc., 258; private charitable, 1,561; free kindergarten, 1,128; technical colleges, 
and trade schools, 15,226 ; business col’ezes and shorthand echco’s, about 8,000. 

+ Including Subsidised Schools. 
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Since 1901 the enrolment in public schools has increased by 72 per cent., 
while in the private schools it has risen by less than 44 ver cent., so that tho 
proportion of children in public schools has advanced trom 77°6 per cent. to 
80.5 per cent. In the public schools there are more boys than girls, the 
proportion being boys 52 per cent. and girls 48 per cent. In the private 
schools girls are in the majority, representing 54 per cent. of the enrolment. 


Considering ouly children for whom education is compulsory, viz., be- 
tween 7 and 14 years, the following table shows the numbers and pro- 
portions taught in public and private schools, based on the enrolment in 
December quarter, omitting private imstitutional schools and free kin- 
dergartens :— 


{ { Proportion per cent. 
Year, Public Schools. | Private Schools. i Total. | pais : “| private Ff 
» Schools, Schools. 
H : | i wv 
1924 i 263,442 | 57,405 | 320,847 821 179 
1925 \ 265,988 57,071 i 323,059 ! §2°3 17:7 
1926 | 267,407 56,93 t \ 324,341 i 82°4 | 176 
1927 | 271,162 58,006 329,168 82:4 17'6 
1928 277,601 58,652 336,253 | §2°6 174 
Apparently the proportion of children attending private schools is greater 


in respect of those below and above statutory school age than in respect of 
children in the age group 7 and under 14 years. 


Cuinprex Recetving Epucstioy. 


Tt is probable that a considerable number of children between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years, when education is compulsory, are not enrolled in schools 
for the whole of those years, although they may attend school for most 
of the statutory period. The children not enrolled in schools include those 
receiving instruction at home (numbering 13,181 at the Census of 1921) 
those exempt from further attendance for special reasons on attaining the 
age of 18 years, and those who are inaccessible to schools or who are 
mentally or physically deficient. The institution of a system of teaching 
isolated pupils by correspondence, the provision of facilities for conveyance, 
and of subsidies for private teachers of small rural schools, tend to reduce 
the number of children not reached by the education system. 

In the following table the estimated number of children “ requiring 
education ” during the last five years is compared with the number enrolled 
at State and private schools :— 


} 


{ ! 
Estimated | Children : Estimated | 


| Average | Proportional 

' Numt f Other Ag { Numt lee tyee a - 
Year. i of Children of | : Enrolled = 1 of Children eels eet Etat aea 

) Seema” | Grama | Renan, 7 Guster] caroninate, 

i p | per cent, 
1924 | 334,400 94,772 | 429,172 | 392,735 91-5 
1925 337,600 95,939 433,539 | 399,192 | 92°1 
19235 | 336,700 | 102,639 439,330 | £03,285 | 91°8 
1927 | 340,000 | 109,326 449,225 413,562 92-1 
1928, 3 £1,509 | 113,902 455.492 423,573 93-0 

| 


These figures indicate that the average weekly enrolment in schools exceeds 
90 per cent. of the number of children “requiring education.” The result 
of the comparison, however, is only an approximation, because the number 
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of “children of other ages” included in the figures is a gross enrolment, 
and therefore is in excess of the number of children of those ages requiring 
education. 


‘The following comparison indicates the degree of regularity of attendance 
among children enrolled at State and private schools:— 


ie 
Public Schools. | Private Schools. 
We ee 2 7 Sate rai A 
Year, Average Average Ratio of At- | Average ve ae Average Ratio of 
Weekly | Daily tendance to | Weekly | Daily Attendance to 
Enrolment. Attendance. | Enrolment. | Eurolment. | Attendance. | Enrolment. 
I 1 
| ( ) percent. i 1 | percent. 
191l 208,335 | 160,776 | 79:0 | ™ 62,122 | i 
1921 292,264 248,605 85-1 | 74,206 64,172 86'4 
192i | 312,952 | 265,481 | 85-0 | 77,839 | 67,724 | 87-0 
1925 315,924 | 269,302 85-2 | 77,545 | 68,842 : 88-1 
} 
1926 319,835 272,287 851 | 79,363 | 69,205 | 87:2 
= H [ , | 
1927 328,967 | 253,618 862 j 80,800 | 71,821 89°0 
i ! : 
1928 339,413 | 290,914 85°7 | 83,153 | 73,109 87:9 
| 


* Not available. 


The proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the average 
children attend less than four and a half days in a school week of five days. 
The ratio of attendance has increased slightly since 1921. 


The attendance of children at school is affected adversely by infectious 
and contagious diseases, and-——particularly in country districts were trans- 
port facilities are lacking—by inclement weather. The attendance of boys 
38 slightly more regular than that of girls. 


Age Distribution of Pupils. 

The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled at 
schools during the last five years. The figures represent the gross enrolment 
during Décember quarter at primary ard secondary schools omitting those 
cnumerated at the foot of page 489:— 


Public Schools. Private Schools. 


i 
| 
Year, a | “(© : | 
| 
} 


Under tS Oars | 14 years Under | 7 years 14 years 
7 years, ne 4] and over. | aor 7 years | shee 14. | and over. Total, 
aga ee ee J : 
1924 | 41,887 | 263,442 | 27,745 | 333,074 | 13,075 57,405 |; 12,068 82,545 


1926 46,707 | 267,407 | 29,073 | 343,187 | 14,079 | 56,934 | 12,771 83,784 
1927 | 49,993 | 271, 162 | 31,155 352,310 | 14, 980 | 58,006 | 13,098 86,084 


1928 | 50,977 | 277,601 33,947 | 362,525 14,850 | 58,652 | 14,128 87,630 
{ 1 


| H 


2 | 
1925 | 42,152 | 265,988 | 28,670 | 336,810 2,565 | 57,071 2 82,188 
| 
{ 
) 


“ie 1927 there were eurolled 64,973 Sitieen below the statutory school 
age—32,942 boys and 32,031 girls: and 44,253 pupils were over 14 years of 
age—22,789 boys and 21,464 girls. In 1928, there were 33,232 boys and 
32,595 girls under seven years and 25,087 boys and 22,988 girls over 14 years. 

More details as to the ages of children attending public primary schools 
may be obtained from a table published annually in the report of the 
Minister for Education, which shows the ages of children in the various 
school classes. 
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ReExicions. 

Particulars of the religion of each child attending 4 State school are 
obtained upon enrolment, but such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of school pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the number of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 

Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated at the foot of page 489) 
during the December quarter of various years is given below. The figures, 
being on the same plane of comparison for each year, illustrate the progress 
of each main type of denominational school during the period :— 


| Public Schools— | Private Schools— 


y Denomination of Children Enrolled. ‘ Denomination of Schools, 
Year, Se oes es 
j } ; | Church ; _ ' 
Church of | Roman Presby- out } Roman | Usdenom-; 1 
England. | Catholic. | terian. |Methodist.| Other, lectarit Catholic. | inational. | Other. 


1901 | 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,511 | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 13,546 1,839 
1911) 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 | 10,141 2,015 
1921 | 176,998 | 35,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 } 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060 | 8,131 2,004 
1924 | 188,532 | 35,287 | 40,708 | 46,362 | 22,185 | 5,233 | 66,789 | 8,401 2,122 
1925 | 190,536 | 36,086 | 41,074 | 46,609 | 22,205 | 5,237 | 66,486 | 8,050 2,415 
1926 | 194,313 | 36,251 | 42,712 | 47,273 | 22,638 | 5.77 67,573 | 7,889 2,546 
1927 | 199,884 | 37,215 | 44,129 | 48,011 | 23,071 6,094 | 69,488 | 7,829 2,673 
1928 | 205,268 | 38,601 | 45,894 | 49,022 | 23,740 | 6,248 70,922 | 7,696 2,764 


—— 2 2 = 


Proportion Per Cent. of Total Number of Pupils Enrolled. 


1901; 405 | ued | 87 92 | 7s | 15 | 183 | 50 | Oo 
ii} 419 | 109 | 93 | 108 | 53 | 12) 163 | 36/1 OF 
1921} 45-0 90 | 95 | 112) 53 | 14 | 360 | 21 | os 
1924) 45-4 a5 | 98 | 12: 53 | 12 | 161) 20 | O5 
1925| 45-5 s6 | 98 | 12° 53 | 121 139 | 19] O8 
1926} 45°5 85/100 | 1d 0 053 | 14! 58 | 1s | 06 
1927 456 | $3 | 101 | 109. 53 | 14: 158 | 18 | 06 
1928 45:6 86/192 | 109 53 | 14) lov | 17 | o8 
| J { i H 


The pupils: attending Roman Catholic schools constitute approximately 
81 per cent. of the pupils attending private schools and 16 per cent. of the 
total pupils at all schools. The proportion of children of each denomina- 
tion, except Roman Catholic, attending public schools has tended to increase 
or has remained constant. Although the proportion per cent. of Roman 
Catholie children enrolled in State schools declined from 109 to 9-0 per 
cent. between 1911 and 1921, the proportion of children enrolled in Roman 
Catholic schools also declined from 16:3 to 160 per cent. of the total. This 
decline is coincident with a decrease in the proportion of persons of the 
Roman Catholic faith in the population. The increase in the proportion of 
children belonging to the Church of England is coincident with an increase 
in the proportion of persons of that faith. 

The enrolment at undenominational private schools has diminished con- 
siderably since 1901. 


Religious Instruction in State Schools. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction 
may be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious 
bodies for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the 
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following table indicates. the number of lessons in special religious instruc- 
tion given in primary schools during the past five years by representatives 
of the various denominations :— ‘ ok 


Number of Lessons. 


Denomination, : i. oes i are T ye 
| 1924, | 1925. | 1926. | 1987. 1928, 
Lene } 7 
Church of England... w | 44,449 | 46,182 | 46,476 46,123 51,758 
Roman Catholic sey ve 2,427.) 2,771 | 2,778 3,619 3,482 
Presbyterian... 0, | (15,924 | 18,746 16,789 | 15,215 | 18,297 
Methodist... . 4 | 90,859 | 2,447 | 21,567 | 20,788 | 24,133 
Other Denominations . wf 13,448 11,716 _ 11,791 11,552 13,511 
Total ai es 95,107 | YS, 862 99,401 97,297 111,181 - 


ScHoon Savincs Bangs. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with State schools was 
commenced in the year 1887 with the object of ineuleating principles of 
thrift amongst the children. Deposits are received by the teachers, and an 
account for each depositor is opened at the local branch or agency of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. Interest is paid on each 
complete pound at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

At 80th June, 1928, there were 937 schools banks with- 92,772 depositors 
and the amount at the eredit of their accounts was £183,876. At 80th 
June, 1929, there were 1,367 sehcol banks and 114,533 depositors with 
£169,380 on deposit. 

Strate Scuocors. 


The following table affords a comparison ‘between the numbers of the 
various types of State schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first 
full year in which the Department of Education was under ministerial 
control, and the numbers open at later periods :— 


Schools at end of year. 


Type of School. (ene cae hae 7 
: 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1921. | 1928. 
Primary Schools— I ee 
Public cee bs} .. | 1,007 1,686 1,874 1,915 2,020 1,969 
Provisional . 288 «| 227 320 |} 398 475 477 595 
Half-time sist 83* 280 414 271 90 48 
House-to-house and. Travel- | i 
ling : ee vg} “avec || 88 17 6 3 1 
Correspondence -... feck, ales fa tee ee 4 1 
Subsidised ... 7 ee ee | sou |] e 414 546 451 
Evening { 33 | 43 34 16 a ‘as 
Industrial and ‘Reformatory { 2 | 3 4 2 8 3 
Total—-Primary —... as.) 1,852 2,385 | 2,741 | 3,099 | 3,143 - |” 3,068 
Senenay Schools— j | i 
High . a bes 5 4 8 27° 31 
Tatormediate: High... aie Ng - at ie a 25 47 
District... Gale - “ake oF wee “3 3 13 13 
Continuation Schools — | 
Commercial... ae 3 dee. ate cl am or 15 17. 
Junior Technical .. oh (ere _ an 26 31 
Domestic... fs bas bites wae wes Ses 46 56 
Eveniag si tir St cae ste 18 46 53 
Central Junior Technical’... v6 hs oO oe a 4 
Rural Schools . ses es aed Foo <i ste ve we 15 
Compositet ... 58 78 | 113 145 57 80 
Total Secondary and Gun: = 
tinuation Schools... 58 83 | NT 171 255 1,093 
*99821—-C * Including Third-time Schoo's. +¢ Superior Public Schools. 
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The number of individual schools at the end of 1928 was 3,156, which is 
less than the foregoing figures indicate, owing to the fact that with the 
exception cf high schools the majority of secondary schools are conducted 
jn conjunction with primary schools. 

‘A number of small primary schools have been replaced in recent years 
by correspondence classes which are organised as one school with head- 
quarters in Sydney. 

It is the poliey of the State educational authorities to supply as far a3 
practicable the demand for post primary education. As a result there las 
been a rapid increase in the number of country schools where composite 
courses are provided to enable pupils to progress beyond the primary stage. 
The figures in the table are exclusive of a number of small country schools 
where, by means of lesson sheets and with the assistance of the teacher, 
pupils may secure a year’s course of super-primary instruction. 


State Primary Schools. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in State schools 
classified broadly into three groups,—(a) Primary and superior schools in 
more or less populous centres; (b) schools in isolated and sparsely settled 
districts, viz. provisional, half-time, and subsidised schools; and (c) a corre- 
syondence school instructing children so isolated as to be unable to attend. 
school. 

The schools are classified according to the average attendance into six 
classes. The number in each group at 31st December, 1928, is shown in the 
following statement; each pair of half-time schools is counted as two 
schools :— 


ea ee 
1 Over 1,000 | 57 ;, Travelling... ise 1 
” = a5, | 751-1000 39. Correspondence... } 
HY | 541-750 | 48 f Central Junior Tech-| 
IV. 201-540 | AT niet ne 4 
v. 41-200 | 508 Infants. nf 88 
VI. 40 and under | 1,142 | Subsidised ty 8 451 
Provisional ids we, 10 at least 595 : Reformatory ... Sis 3 
Half-time cos .. 10 at least in 48, Evening Continuation 53 


| two groups. | i 


A public school may be established in any locality where the attendance 
of twenty children is assured. In most’schools boys and girls are taught 
together, but schools with an average attendance of 860 pupils are divided 
jnto two departments, and those with an attendance exceeding 600 into 
three departments, viz., boys, girls, and infants. 

The infants’ course extends over a period of two years. The primary 


course for older children is completed generally between the ages of 13 and 
14 years. 
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Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange for the 
daily conveyance to a eentral school of the pupils from the surrounding 
. neighbourhood. In such cases local committees consisting of parents, the 
teacher of the central school, and other persons of repute, are required to 
assume responsibility for arranging and supervising the carriage of the 
children, and the cost of conveyance is defrayed by the Department accord- 
ing to fixed rates. Attendance at central schools is encouraged also by 
means of subsidies which may be: paid under certain conditions as an aid 
towards boarding children with relations or friends in a township for ths 
purpose cf attending school. At 30th June, 1927, arrangements were in 
operation for the ecnveyance of 15,231 pupils to 1,180 central schools. The 
amounts expended for conveyance and boarding allowances during the years 
1927 and 1928 were £49,843 and £56,884 respectively. 


Provisional schools are maintained whore there is an attendance of at 
least ten pupils, and where doubt exists as to the permanence of the settle- 
ment. At the end of 1928 there were 595 such schools in operation with an 
effective enrolment of 11,467 pupils, representing 3 per cent. of all pupils 
enrolled in December quarter. 


Half-time schools are established where a number of children sufficient 
to maintain a minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected in two 
groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the two groups, so arranging that home-work and preparatory 
siudy shall occupy the time of each pupil in his absence from either school. 
The number of half-time schools at the end of 1928 was 48, and the number 
of pupils enrolled was 464. The course of instruction in provisional and 
half-time schools follows the course of full-time schools. 


There is one travelling school which visits localities where families are 
so isolated that two cannot combine readily for the education of the 
children. The teacher is provided with a vehicle to earry school requisites, 
and a tent for use as a schoolrocom, in which to teach for a week at a time 
at each centre in his circuit. Formerly there were a number of travelling 
schools, but in recent years teaching by correspondence has been developed 
as a more satisfactory method of educating children in isolated localities. 
The pupils who are being taught by correspondence are organised as one 
school, and the course of instruction is the ordinary primary course. A 
pupil is not admitted before he reaches the age of 7 years and the young 
children are taught by kindergarten teachers. More than 3,630 children wera. 
receiving primary education by correspondence in, 1923. 


Another type of school for the bencfit of families in remote districts is 
the subsidised school, which may be formed where there is a single family 
with at least four children of school age or where two or more families 
combine to engage a teacher. The teacher, if approved by the Department 
of Education, is paid an annual subsidy at a rate based on the average 
attendance, viz., in the eastern portion of the State £5 per pupil up to a 
maximum of £70, and in the western division £6 per pupil up to £80. The 
course ig as far as practicable the same as in primary schools, and the 
subsidised schools are subject to inspection by the State school inspectors. 
A subsidised school-may be established by a single family with at least four 
¢hildren of school age. The number of subsidised schools at the: close -of 
1927 was 445 and the enrolment was 3,256, and in 1928 there were 451 schoola 
with 3,304 pupils on the roll. ‘ 
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a Secondary Education in State Schools. 


The number of pupils receiving secondary education at State schools in 
1928, is shown in the following statement, in comparison with the number 
in 1918. The particulars relating to evening continuation schools are not 
included, but are shown later :— 


1918. 1928, 
Schools, { ‘ 
TED nS aay PRM Slant ey, 
: i 
‘High and District... 43 | 9,710 | 7,609 91 | 25,797 20,991 
Superior Public (Day Con-) 7 ca 
tinuation) -—~ | | | 
Commercial «=. ww] 2k | ban | 2,490 | 7 | aria | 4,741 
Janior Technical... ..| 24 | 2,430 | 1,866 31 | 10,040 , 6,910 
Domestic... «| 45 | 4,229 | 2,361 56 | 14,185 | 9,106 
Total, Superior... ..., 938 | 9,200 5,166 | 104 | 26 964 | 17,757 
-Rural ... Sas oes ts Ae Dake hee to ae eee 7,216 
Composite... Hi ds * + | * 826 | 4,275+ , 3,708 
Total, Secondary and, | nee : ie P z 
Super Primary ...| 136 | 18,910 | 12,775. | 1,035 | 58,793 | 43,672 
in lee: 
* Not available. t Net enrolinent. 


_ The average daily attendance of secondary pupils attending high, district 
‘and day continuation schools has increased more than threefold since 1918. 


_ Composite courses are provided at primary schools in country districts 
where secondary schools are not readily accessible. The courses lead to the 
intermediate certificate, the commercial superior public school certificate 
and the Public Service entrance examinations. 


Admission to. State High Schools is gained by competitive examination, 
and only properly qualified pupils are allowed to enter. The courses of 
instruction cover five years, leading to the Leaving Certificate Examination, 
at which candidates may matriculate. The courses of instruction at Inter- 
mediate High and District Schools cover the first three years of that course, 
leading to the Intermediate Certificate Examination. The courses are for 
the most part educational only, but the Intermediate and Leaving Certifi- 
eates are generally accepted as proof of sufficient educational qualification 
for admission to the Public Service, the teaching profession, banks, and 
kindred bodies. 


At the end of 1928 there were ten High Schools in the os itonalttiy 
area (including a Technical High School) and twenty-one in the country 
districts providing a full course of instruction... There were . forty-five 
Intermediate High Schools, twenty- seven being in the country, and thirteen 
- District Schools. 


The following particulars relate to High Schools and Intermediate High 
Schools maintained by the State. In addition to the holders of bursaries as 
shown in the table there were 250 holders of scholarships in 1911. In recent 
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-Years scholarships. have not been awarded, all pupils being supplied with 
text-books free of cost, . 


; Pupils. | 
| High eae eiuiay ! Enrolment, | of Bu 
; ! i a ! : ia eersr. ur- 
Year, | Bohoole: High 7 | ies | ‘garics, 
Schools. M. F. Total. | Total. Worse! ; ance. | 
| peer he 
1901 4 . | 1 | 27, «676 526 489 + 
1911 8 | eae | 59 3s | 97 | 2,293 1,864 | 1,786 201 
1921, 27) | 25 , 349 | 299 648 | 14,247 | 12,199 { 11,253 | 1,005 
1924 | 28 32 ‘417 | 818 | 735 | 15,696 | 13,692 ! 12,633 780 
1925 30 32 428 | 320 748 | 17,036 | 15,016 | 13,927 783 
1926 30 38 | 434 | 365 | 799) 18,460 | 16,867 | 15,576 805 
1927 | 30 39 | 487 |) 398: 885 19,852 |. 17,918 7,089 | 815 
1928 | 3]: 7 | 553 | 476 | 1,028 | 23,570 | 21,596 20,07. | 850 
on | | H 


t Not available. 


The rapid expansion in secondary schools affords evidence of a widespread 
desire for education among the people. 


Training in commercial subjects is provided in Commercia! Continuation 
Schools and a preparatory course leading to the trade courses under the 
technical system is given in Junior Technical Continuation Schools. At 
these schools boys may continue for a period of three years elementary 
courses commenced in primary schools in commercial subjects and in 
- manual training respectively. In the Junior Technical Schools the subjects 
are essentially of a practical nature, viz. practical drawing and workshop 
practice, English, practical mathematics, history and civics, industries .an% 
elementary science. The courses in English, mathematics, and history 
are on the same standard as. in High Schools. 


With a view to placing in suitable employment boys who have. satis: 
. factorily completed the course in the Junior Technical Schools, an Exnploy- 
ment Bureau has been established by the Department cf Education. 
“Details are kept of each pupil’s mental and physical capacity, character, 
and educational proficiency, as well as of the nature of employment he 
desires. Endeavour is being made to establish co-operation between 
_employergs and the schools. 


The Continuation Schools for girls are known as Domestic Continuation 
Schools. The syllabus provides for a course commencing at the end of 
the primary school stage and extending over three years. The’ course 
during the first two years is of a domestie and gene ral educational 
_ character, embracing English, arithmetic, history, civics, and morals, art 
and home decoration, botany and practical gardening, needlework, cookery, 
laundry, home management, hygiene, care of infants and care of the 
sick. The third year course ig of a.commercial character and provides 
for further studies in English and arithmetic to which is added elementary 
training in business principles, shorthand and typewriting. ‘This course 
has gained tthe recognition of commercial houses, 

Candidates successful ‘in the annual domestic science examination may 
enter upon the home ecanomics course at the Technical College. 


- Since 1920 there has been a rapid growth in the attendance at superior 
schools of the domestic type. In that year forty-seven such schools were in 
operation with a gross enrolment of 4,920' super-primary pupils and an 
average attendance of 2,829. In 1928 the corresponding numbers were 
fifty-six schools, gross enrolment 14,195, and average daily attendance 
9,106. 
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Rural Schools are conducted in conjunction with the primary 
schools in country centres. At each of these schools super-primary courses 
are provided extending over a period of three years in general subjects 
and in elementary agriculture, agricultural nature study, applied farm 
mechanics, rural economics and horticulture. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number of continuation 
schools and the gross enrolment during each of the last five years :— 


Day Continuation Schools. sence nean. 
Year. Commercial. Junior Technical. Domestic Type. 
No. | pine | NO | matte, | 8 | naan | | surement 
Z ; : ; _ ee = z 
1924 16 | 2,092 24 6,634 50 10,018 | 12 | 1,008 
1925 15 1,941 29 7,699 57 11,896 | 15 |; 1,260 
1926 1g | 2,341 | 30 8,481 | 57 | 12,506 | 15 | 1,848 
1927 20 | 2,565 | 3i 8,460 | 60 | 12,938 15 | 1,535 
1928 17 | 2,719 | 31 | 10,040 56 14,195 | 15 | 1,767 


i H ‘ v | 


The enrolment at junior technical and at domestic schools has almost 
doubled since 1921, and the rural schools have shown even greater expan- 
sion since they were established in 1923. ; 


Evening Continuation Schools. 


Evoning Continuation Schools for the benefit of pupils who leave school 
to engage in occupations at the termination of the primary course are 
organised on the same lines as the Day Continuation Schools. The courses, 
which extend over a period of two years, are similar, though they are 
modified for pupils who work during the day, and attend the classes for 
only a few hours per week. An Evening Continuation School may be 
established in any centre where the number of students who will guarantee 
to attend for two years is sufficient. A fee of 6d. per week is charged, but 
it ig refunded at the end of each year to the students whose conduct and 
attendance have been satisfactory. The averago age of the pupils attend- 
ing the Evening Continuation Schools is 18 years. 


The following is the record of the Evening Continuation Schools for the 
years 1927 and 1923 :— 


3927. 1928. 
Classification. Pete cee rae fea om es 
assification Beaver Weakhe afverase Ruiner AWeshiy i averse 
Schools. | Enrolment. endance. | schools. ! Enrolment, enmance. 
Junior Technical (Boys)...| 19 1,868 1,480 19 1,937 1,533 
Commercial (Boys) wf QL | 3,783 1,372 21 2,013 |} 1,527 
Domestic (Girls)... .., 14 787 551 14; 810 | 569 
- ee ee ace | 
Total or wi OFA 4,393 3,403 54 4,760 | 3,640 
{ | 
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Private Scioozs. 


The position of private schools in the education system of the State is 
discussed on a previous page. 

By virtue of the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years must be provided with ctlicient eduea- 
tion, and a school is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by the 
Minister of Education, who takes into account the standard of instruction, 
the qualifications of the teachers, the suitableness of the school premises, 
and the general conduct of the school. This provision apples to hoth 
primary and secondary schools where children of statutory ages are edu- 
cated, The conditions upon which benefits under the Bursary Endowment 
Act are extended to private secondary schools involve a siuilar inspection 
and certification, and nearly all of them have been registered by the 
Department of Education. The standards of instruction required of private 
schools under both Acts are the same as those of public schools of similar 
grade and situation. 


The total number of private schools certified by the Minister for Educa- 
tion in April, 1929, was 804. Of these, 641 were certified under the Public 
Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, including 55 which were certified for 
the instruction of children up to a specified age only; 100 secondary schools 
were registered under the Bursary Endowment as efficient to provide the 
full secondary course; and 63 were recognised officially as qualified for the 
education of pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secondary 
course, 

The following table shows particulars of the schools of each denomination 
in 1927 and 1928 :— 


anes — 


1927, 1928. 
Classification. i 
_|Enrolment} Average Teach- abet Daly fee 


\Schools. Teach December | Daily At- aac 


Quarter. | tendance. Quarter. jtendance . 


Undenominational A 139 | 473 7,829 | 6,741 


133 | 447 | 7,696 | 6,562 

Roman Catholic —...._ 491 | 2,298} 69,488 | 57,263 508 | 2,347 | 70,922 | 58,599 
Church of England ...) 61 | 361) 6,094 | 5,398 i 59 | 373 | 6,248 | 5,540 
Presbyterian ... a3 6 7h 1,217 | 1,182 | 6 80 | 1,333 1,154 
Methodist 5 54| 1,004 921 i 5 62 | 1,024 915 
Lutheran 3 3 96 87 3 3 83 71 
Seventh Day Adventist] 8 21 | 356) 979 7/ 16) 324] 9268 
Total... .. | 713 | 3,281| 86,084 | 71,821 | 721 3,328 | 87,630 | 73,109 


The number of teachers, as shown in the table, dves not include those 
who visit schools to give tuition in special subjects only. It is not possible 
to ascertain the number of individuals represented by these figures, because 
the number of teachers who give instruction in more than one school is not ” 
recorded. 

Frees are usually charged at private schools, but they vary considerably 
in amount. In some denominational schools the payment of fees is to 
some extent voluntary, and a number of scholarships and bursaries have 
been provided by private subscriptions for the assistance of deserving 
students. 
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Some of the private schools are residential. In 1927 there were 77,874 
day scholars and 8,210 boarders, and in the following year 79,189 day pupils 
and 8,441 boarders. 


The following statement shows the number of secondary pupils enrolled 
during the December quarter in each of the last five years:— 


| Secondary Pupils Enrojled. 
Year. Schools. | 

1 Boys. | Gins, Total. 

\ 
1924 248 5,337 | 6,187 11,544 
1925 234 5,480 | 6,799 12,279 
1926 264 5,809 | 6,979 12,788 
1927 295 6,451 : 7,528 | 13,974 

i | 

1928: 307 6, 896 | 7,721 14,617 


The number of secondary pupils in private schools has shown a econ- 
siderable increase. The pupils so enumerated are defined as those 
who follow a course of instruction similar to that laid down in the 
syllabus for secondary schools by the Department of Education. There are, ’ 
however, in private schools a considerable number of pupils over 14 years 
of age not recorded as secondary pupils in the returns supplied. Some of 
these attend business colleges for commercial education while others follow 
super-primary courses. 


Private Charitable Schools. 


In addition to the private schools to which the foregoing tables relate, : 
there are schools connected with charitable institutions or organisations, . 
which are certified under the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916 _ 
for the education of children of statutory school age. There were 16 such: 
schools in 1928. Thirteen were under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 2 Church of England, 1 Salvation Army. The gross enrolment at 
these institutional schools during 1928 was 1,853. 


‘The Kindergarten Union maintains in the city and suburbs sixteen freo 
kindergarten schools and playgrounds for children under statutory school 
age: In 1928 there were enrolled 1,524 scholars, and the average daily 
attendance was 800. The organisation receives a State subsidy of £1,000 
per annuni. 


The education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at two 
schools in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, which is endowed by the State. At the end of 1928 there were 169 
children in the institution. Deaf mutes are trained also at two Roman 
Catholic institutions, one at Waratah for girls, with 49 inmates at the end 
of 1928, and the other, established at Castle Hill, where 40 boys: were. 
enrolled. 


The total number of private charitable schools in 1928 was 36, and pian! 
wéfe 188 teachers. The gross enrolment during the year was 3,648, and the 
average daily attendance 2,424, In December quarter there were 2,942 
scholars on roll, of whorh 1,362 were under 7 years of age, 1, ate between 
7 and 14 years, and 153 over 14 years. ; 
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Enrolment in Private Schools. 
A comparative statement of the enrolment in private schools (including 
those schools at private charitable institutions) is shown below. The 
‘enrolment at Kindergarten schools and playgrounds is not included. 


Scholar: on Roll during Deccmber Quarter. 
Year, Seventh 
Un- Church Salva- 
7 R Presby-| Metho- | D. A 
“deppmts | Gath. Jpagaha, | fate | nt” | aavens Tera) oo | Tola* 
| st. 
| \ 
1911  ...| 11,097 | 46,656 | 3,397 | 370; il 213 34 eee 62,078 
1921 | 93,4964) 63,486 ) 5,417 788 | 605 301 51 163 | 79,307 
1926 ...}_—- 8,046 | 68,856 | 5,919 1,168 | 982 308 | 88 63 | 85,430 
1927 | 7,992 ) 70,945 | 6,223 | 1,217 | 1,004 356 | 96 , 58 | 87,891 
1928 ...,_—-7,865 | 72,349 | 6,409 | 1,333 ; 1,024 324 | 83 62 | 89,449 


«Includes schools at private charitable institutlons. +Includes 96 scholars at Theosophical school. 


Between 1911 and 1928 the enrolment in private schools increased by 
97,371 or 44 per cent. In undenominational schools there was a marked 
decline, but all groups of denominational schools have expanded:. The 
enrolment in Roman Catholic schools, which constitute the great majority 
of the private establishments, has increased by 55 per cent. since 1911. 


Scnoon ExaMINATIONS, 


To test the proficiency of students who have completed the primary course 
and those who are attending higher courses, a system of public examina- 
tions has been organised by the Department of Education with the con- 
currence of the University authorities, who accept as evidence of satisfactory 
educational qualification appropriate certificates issued by the Department. 
The University also holds an annual matriculation examination, on the 
results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes are awarded. 


‘The regulations of the Department of Education provide for the issue of 
certificates which mark definite stages in the progress of school pupils. 
The Qualifying Certificate indicates that the holder has completed the 
primary course satisfactorily, and is fitted to enter upon a secondary course 
of instruction. Prior to 1922, every pupil was required to pass a written 
examination in order to obtain a Qualifying Certificate. Since that year 
the certificates are awarded to pupils of the sixth class who, in the judgment 
of the local inspector, have attained satisfactory results at school tests 
applied at intervals during each yeer by the principal of the school. , The 
written test is applied only to pupils who desire to compete for admission 
to High Schools or for bursaries tenable at Secondary Schools. 


' The Superior Public School Certificate is issued to successful candidates 
at a written examination terminating the continuation course of instruction 
of either two or three years, the certificate for the three years course being 
the equivalent of the Intermediate Certificate. fe 


The Intermediate Certificate marks the satisfactory completion of ‘the 
first three years of the secondary course. The Leaving Certificate is obtain- 
able on.graduation from the full five-years’ secondary course, .and is. ageepted 
aa indicative of adequate preparation for the University, if it shows a pass 

_4n matriculation subjects. 


The Board of Examiners in connection with the Intermediate and Leav- 
ing Certificates consists of four delegates appointed by the University, and 
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four officials of the Department of Education, viz.: The Director of Educa- 
tion, the Chief Inspector, the Principal of the Teachers’ College, ths 
Inspector of Secondary Schools. 


Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. 


The number of candidates and of passes at each of the examinations dur- 
ing 1927 and 1928 are shown below :— 


1927, | ; 1928. 
Examinations. 4 Passes Passes: 
'Candidates.!—~~ ——— |iCandidates 
[Number.| ae | Number. Jee 
igh School Entrance aud Bursary wt 14,878 110,615 | 73-8 | 15,409 |10,274 66-7 
Evening Continuation ... ou wa 691 423 | 61:2 |; 713: 396 ' 55:2 
Superior-—Day Continuation— | | : i ; 
JuniorTechnical (2nd year) w| 1,184 748 | 58°3 | * bf * 
Junior Technical (8rd year) a 611 336 | 55:0 | 782 | 78; 61:1 
Domestic (2nd year) PA «| 2,298 | 1,911 ; 83-1 . bi * 
Commercial (girls 3rd year) veel ¥,017 873 | 85:8 1,084 | 830 | 76-6 
Intermediate Certificate tae .{ 7,089 | 5,147 | 73+1 7,617 ; 5,951 | 7871 
Leaving Certificate (5th year)... «| 1,826 | 1,325 | 72-5 1,998 | 1,521 | 76-1 


* Not available, 


1 
i 


Trecuyxican EpucATION. 


Technical education is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and is administered by a Superintendent, with financial and 
general procedure independent of other branches of the education system. 
‘The courses of instruction are co-ordinated, however, with those of the 
ordinary schools. 


‘The Central Technical College is in Sydney, and there is a branch at 
Hast Sydney, Darlinghurst. Branch Colleges have been established also at 
Newcastle and Broken Hill and there are sixteen trade schools, viz., nine 
in the suburbs and seven in country towns. In addition, elementary 
instruction is provided in special subjects at fifty-two country centres 
where there is a demand for it and correspondence courses are provided 
in a number of subjects. 


Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of callings is 
provided for the apprentice, improver, and journeyman, while higher courses, 
embracing the technology of the various trades and technical professions, 
may be followed by more advanced students. 


The lower trade courses cover a period of three years in the Trade Schools, 
but sometimes they are extended to five years. Comprehensive courses cover- 
ing five years and higher courses of two years’ duration are given in the 
Technical Colleges. The subjects are grouped to form trade classes, instruc- 
tion being given in all branches of mechanical and electrical engineering, 
building, sanitation, applied art, domestic science, commercial subjects, 
agriculture, sheep and wool classing and in manufacturing trades. 


Some of the higher courses of evening instruction are co-ordinated with 
first-year courses at the University, and the satisfactory completion of any 
course of instruction is marked by the award of certificates, viz., the Cer- 
tificate of Trade Competency in trade courses and the College Dinloma in 
the higher courses. These certificates are recognised by employers. 
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The fees payable for instruction are very low, being usually at the rate of 
4s, per term of thirteen wecks for juniors, and 8s. for seniors. 


Intending students are required to furnish evidence that they possess 
sufficient preparatory knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training, 
and a student is not admitted to a course unless actually engaged in the 
specific trade to which the course relates. Special provision is made for the 
admission of journeymen, without preliminary test, to any part of the 
courses relating to their trades. Young students are admitted if they fur- 
nish a guarantee to become apprenticed before reaching the limit of the 
age of apprenticeship. . 


A noteworthy feature of the system is the existence of advisory committees 
in connection with each course of instruction. These committees are 
composed of representatives of employers and employees, who visit the 
classes regularly and discuss with the Superintendent and heads of 
departments matters relating to the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
in equipment and teaching, and by this means the courses are made to meet 
practical needs. 

The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 
enrolments at the Technical College and Trade Schools during the last five 
years, together with the amount of fees received and of money expended. 


| 
Fees | Net 


| Number | Lectnrers | ‘ Pav 
r an | Total \ Individual 
oe Gia. | fences [enrolments Students. Received. Plapenaitune 
= ro Brie i aaa di or SE = 
1624 | 674 | 499 | 25,462 | 11,386 {| 16,644 159,723 
1925 679 3 519 | 26,796 | 11,787 | 17,882 { 189,103 
1926 688 | 527 28,764 | 12,089 | 18,938 175,832 
1927 | 743 | 552 =| «= 30,399 13,238 | 20,771 | 189,379 
1928 | 751 6I41 | 32,960 | 15,326 | 23,359 | 196,442 
‘ ) 
* Students being counted in each clasa. + After deducting fees received. 


The net expenditure shown above includes interest on capital value of 
land, buildings, and equipment. The sum so included in 1928 was £20,438, 
the rate being 5 per cent. The average net cost per student in 1928 was 
£12 16s. 4d. 


The ages and sexes of the individual students attending technical classes . 
in 1927 and 1928 were as follows:— 


| 1927, | 1928. 
Age last Birthday. |~ a — ‘ - 
Males. Females, | Total. { Males. Females. Total. 
i} ( 
1 | 
14 : 191 350 541 249 471 720 
15 | 622 | 463 1,085 720 572 1,292 
1b | 1,478 492 1 1,965 1,578 586 2,164 
li : 1,626 444 2,070 || | 1,824 463 2,287 
18 i 3,481 | 341 |! 1,822 1,599 361 1,960 
19 / 1,195 964 | 1,459 1,130 304 1,434 
20 i 681 | 246 | 927 | sso 22], 1,110 
Qiandover | 2,244 1,125 | 3,369 \ 2,797 1,562 4,359 
: I : iW _ | — 
Total ..| 9,518 | 8,725 | 13,238 || 10,786 4,540 | 15,826 


Tn 1928 diploma. courses were followed by 478 males and 1 female, trade 
courses by 6,603 males and 11 females, women’s handicrafts and art classes 
by 386 males and 4,008 females, an micee]laneous courses by 3.319 males and 
'520 females. ee phos eS : =) 
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Technical Education. Examinations. iz 
The following are particulars of examinations conducted: under the 
technical education system during the last five years:— 


Paitivalats, , ~ 1921, 1935. | 1826 1927. 1928. 

Number Examined .., ..| 15,852; 21,799 : 22,722 | 24,116 27,602 

Number of Passes ee wt 12,785 18,734 19,160 | 20,822 23,098 

Percentage of Passes ... ast 83-2 | 83°9 84:7 | 863 83°6 
; s : | | 


‘These figures afford evidence of a very encouraging growth in this impor- 
tant branch of education, and a larger increase would have occurred if 
accommodation had been available for all applicants. The accommodation 
in the metropolitan centres is not sufficient for all the apprentices who 
desize to gain admission to the classes, particularly those relating to the 
building industry. 

Railway and Tramway Institute. 

Classes for the technical, commercial and general education of railway 
employees are conducted by the Railway and Tramway Institute, which is 
under the control of a director and advisory council. 

The headquarters of the institute are in Sydney, and there are 48 country 
branches. ‘The total membership is 27,562, or nearly one half of the 
railway employees. The number of students in 1928 was 6,394, and the 
courses ranged from elementary railway principles to the university matricu- 
lation standard. Correspondence courses are provided. 

A scholarship of the value of £150 per annum, tenable for four years, in 
cugineering at Sydney University is awarded annually to the most proficient 
student in the Engineering Matriculation Class. 


University or SYDNEY. 


The University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament on ist 
October, 1850, and it was granted a Royal Charter on 27th February, 
1858, when its graduates were accorded the same status in the British 
Emipire as that of graduates of the Universities of the United Kingdom. 
Since 1884 women have been eligible for all University privileges. 

The University and University Colleges Act, 1900, as amended in 
later years, constitutes its present statutory basis. The University is 
incorporated as a body politic, consisting of a Senate comprising twenty- 
six fellows, of whom one is a life member, four are appointed by the 
Governor, two are elected by Parliament (one by each House), five repre- 
sent the teaching staff of the University, ten are elected by the graduates, 
three are elected by the aforesaid fellows, and one is the Vice-Chancellor 
appointed by the Senate. The Senate manages the affairs of the University, 
and provides such instruction and grants such degrees as it thinks fit, 
except in Theology and Divinity, from which it is precluded by statute. 
The Vice-Chancellor is the chief administrative officer, and an ex-officio 
member of every board, faculty, and committee of the University. He 
exercises a general supervision over discipline, and is Chairman of the 
Proctorial Board. 

‘Within the University there are ten faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Economics, besides a School of Domestic Science. Degrees 
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are awarded in each of these faculties in addition to diplomas in Commerce, 
Education, Public Health, Tropical Medicine, Psychiatry and Anthropology, 
There is also a course of study for pharmacy students proceeding to the final 
examination of the Pharmacy Board of New South Wales. In 1926 a course 
leading to the diploma in journalism was established provisionally. 


University lectures (except lectures in Law) are delivered in buildings 
within the University which extend over 126 acres, and are vested in the 
Senate. 

In 1854 an Act was passed to provide for the establishment within the 
University grounds of residential colleges in connection with the religious 
denominations. These colleges and the year in which each college was 
incorporated ‘by Act of Parliament are as follows:—The Church of England 
(St. Paul’s) 1854, Roman Catholic (St. John’s) 1857, Presbyterian (St. 
Andrew’s), 1867, Methodist (Wesley) 1910. There is also the Women’s 
College (1889), which is conducted on an undenominational basis. ‘The 
Teachers’ College, which is non-residential and is not affiliated with the 
University, is naintained by the State for the training of teachers, and is 
situated in the University grounds. In the grounds of St. John’s College 
a building for the accommodation of Catholic women students—Sancta 
Sophia Hall—was opened in 1926. 

Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
persons. These endowments include the Challis Fund, of which the 
original amount, £276,856, has been increased by investment to £315,762, 
the G. H. Bosch Fund over £250,000, the P. N. Russell Funds, £100,000; and 
the Fisher Estate, £30,000. In addition, the University receives a large 
annual revenue from the trustees of the McCaughey bequest, the amount so 
received in 1928 being £21,003. Excluding the principal of the McCaughey 
bequest, the credit balances of the private foundations amounted to 
£1,026,129 on the 31st December, 1928. : 


University Finances. 


The University is supported chiefly by Government aid, the fees paid 
by students, and income derived from the private foundations. 

The following statement shows the amounts derived from the principal 
sources of revenue, and the total expenditure during each of the last 
five years. Under the items are included sums received for capital expendi- 
ture on buildings, ete, and amounts from benefactors to establish new 
benefactions :— 


mee Private 
Receipts. Endowment 
Disburse- pheaetle ; 
Year. | Government. F Private Other Total ments: Balance at 
Aid, ag Foundations.| Sources, . end oF Year. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1924 | 195,753 | 41,631 83,928 ; 4,576 | 255,888 | 277,167 668,737 


8 
1925 | 122,870 | 40,731 | 101,963 6,872 | 272,436 | 245,850 | 706,821 
i926 | 102,168 | 43:371 | 92,003 | 5,068 | 242,550 | 213,808 | 735,362 


1927 75,1382 | 45,297 | 84,624 3,260 208,313 189,814 744,201 


i 
: 


1928 | 87,170 | 44,335 | 347,399 | 32,330 511,284 / 201,871 | 1,026, 129 


Includes Retiring Allowances Fund, but excludes the capital of McCaughey bequest, 
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The. amount of Government aid as stated includes special appropriations 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the Senate of the University 
to be expended in the erection of buildings for or in connection with the 
University under the University (Building) Act, 1919. The total amount 
of the appropriation was £800,000 payable in six annual instalments of 
£50,000 each, the last in the financial year ended 30th June, 1926. 

In July, 1927, a special public appeal was made for donations towards. 
the funds of the University, and at the end of the following year the sum 
of £301,155 had been received, mainly for the development of education in 
medicine. 

Salaries comprise the principal item of disbursements in each year. The 
total expenditure inclusive of capital expenditure in the last five years was. 
distributed as follows:— 


Amount. 
Classification. Paes a 7 Ss = Pe a ESS ey 
1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 1928. 
| J ! 
;  £ ie ee ee ee £ 
Salaries ... saa see .--| 128,269 130,276 135,293 | 142,477 152,222 
Maintenance, Apparatus, etc. 36,549 41,379 | 42,587 | 34,599 35,440 
Buildings and Grounds «| 105,909 65,358 | 17,657 | 4,739 7,138 
Scholarships and Bursaries ... 5,966 6, 332 | 6,587 | 6,890 6,859 
Other o.oo 474 2,505, 11,684 | 1,109 212 
Total see s| 277,167 215,850 213,808 | 189,814 | 201,871 


Lectures, Staff, and Students. 


Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
afford proof of educational qualifications by matriculation. Non- 
matriculated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory practice, 
but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory completion of any 
course, however, they may be awarded a certificate. Lectures are delivered 
during the daytime in all subjects necessary for degrees and diplomas, and 
evening lectures are provided in the Faculties of Arts and Economics, 
in certain science subjects, and in Japanese. Students are required to 
attend at least ninety per cent. of the lectures in each course of study 
leading to a degree. 

Lectures are delivered during three terms of ten weeks in each year. The 
period of study and total cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow:— 
Arts, 3 years, £81; Economics, 4 years, £102; Law, 4 years, £103; Medi- 
cine, 6 years, £284; Dentistry, 4 vears, £223; Agriculture, 4 years, £125; 
Veterinary Science, 4 years, £120; Science, 3 years, £105; Engineering, 
4 years—Civil, £170; Mechanieal and Electrical, £177; Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, £184; Technology, £177; and Architecture, 5 years, £184. 

Public exhibitions or exemptions from the payment of fees are granted 
annually on the results of the Leaving Certificate examination to 200 
students entering the University, and fees are remitted in the case 
of teachers or students in training for the teaching profession attending 
University lectures. More than forty scholarships are awarded from private 
foundations, and twenty-flve bursaries may be awarded by the Senate. 
In 1928 fees were remitted in respect of 1,169 students, including exhibi- 
tioners, State and University bursars and students in training as teachers. 
During 1926 a general service fee of 10s. per term was imposed upon all 
students in attendance at lectures, including students exempt from pay- 
ment of ordinary fees, and it was increased to £1 1s. as from the beginning 
of 1927. 


> a 
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The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
2 


to the end of 1928 was 10,660, made up as follows :— 
Number Number | Number 
Coxferred. |} Conferred. | Conferred. 
Degree. a i Degree. | Degree. 
During To end | i During |To end During} To end 
1928. of 1928. | 1928. jot 1928. 1928. |of 1928. 
i | t | 
MLA, | 16) 61L (B.DS. .| 68 | 186 || D.Se.Eng. a ¥ 1 
BAL a | 153 3,469 | L.D.S. .. | 30 | M.E. veal, aes 14 
LL.D. fi come 3 {| D.8e. 5 .. | 933 BE... vs 34 635 
LL.B. | 68 | 606 | M.Sc. 6) 14 )|M.Ec. Sell ol 5 
M.D. ot 1 84 'B.Se. «6-650 | 718 |] Be. ae 20 202 
MLB. | 93 /9,197 ||BScAgr ... 6 | 56 )/B. Arch, 4.) 6 44 
Ch. M. 10 | 1,652 | D.v.8e. yd 1; ions 
BS. 49 97 |. B.V.Se. _ 1 42 pane 
D.D.S 1| 1{|BSe.Dom....[ 1 1 | Total ...| 494 /10,660 
i i ‘| 


In 1928 the teaching staff of the University jneluded 49 professors and 
454 lecturers and demonstrators. Professors and most of the lecturers are 
paid fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for a 
pension scheme for professors appointed since 1898, the benefit to accrue 


after twenty years’ service, and after attaining the age of 50 years. 


The University has not the power to confer honorary degrees, but may 
admit ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities, viz, Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Durham, Victoria, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Dublin, Queen’s of Ireland, Royal of Ireland, Melbourne, New 
Zealand, Adelaide, and of such other (niversities as the Senate may 
determine. 


The following statement shows the number of students attending the 
various courses in 1921, and in each of the five years 1924 to 1928 :— 


i 1 
| i | | 1928. 
Course, 1921. | 1924, | 1925. | 1926. | 1927 = 
| Men. (Women Total. 
: | 
Degree and Special Courses— | ; | 
Arts ees ane .) $56} 710} S11 | TOL) 825) 417 422 | 83) 
Law = es | 328 349 322 | 288 290 251 4 255 
Medicine aise ee | 985 | 626) 508; 403 | 393 329 | 33 | 362 
Science me") 920 | 195 | 196) 217] 206) 142° 100) 242 
Engineering ... a 224) 185} 121) 124) 139), 128 ee | 128 
Dentistry —... a | 82 74; 69 59 72 || 67 4; 4 
Veterinary Scieuce ... car “16 16! 14 \ 10 18 25 sai 25 
Agriculture | 28 33 31 25 23 29 | as 29 
‘Acchitecture .. 1. «| 88] 5O0| SL] 41] 54) 40 ; 15 | BB 
Economics... ten way 138 112 i 107 118} 128 I 98 | 29! 127 
Japanese is wes . | 12 12 | 7 8 i) 3. Ly 4 
Diploma Courses-— i | 
Con merce ae we} 148") 998 | 107 95 79 |, 106 3) 109 
Journalism... sa Jul ae eee sneer ll 12 | 2! v4 9 
Anthropology fai deal ches ae sie wee | ae ff 7 Sie 7 
Pharmacy Students ... | 204 | 293) 289 | 243) 17 103 | 15 | 12% 
Massage Students... ww) Ol wo; 8} dl 15 |, 21 21 
ae | : = oe 
'3,317 |2,713 | 2,641 | 2,447 12,441 |: 1,752! 684 |2,406 
Leas Students enrolled twice “| 42 25: 30 og 31]: 21 | 3 24 
; i = as 
Total, Individual Students ... 3,275 |2,688 2.611 | 2,422 2,410 11,731 | 651 | 2,382 
i i i H 


* Ecoromics and Commerce, 
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. ‘There were 47 post-graduate students and research scholars in 1928, viz., 
25 in the Faculty of Arts, 4 in Medicine, 14 in Science, 38 in Enginecring,. 
.and 1 in Agriculture. 

The decline of 893 students between 1921 and 1928 may be attributed. 
partly to the completion of courses delayed by the war and partly to an 
increase in fees in 1921. The decline has been general in all courses 
except science, being greatest in respect of medical students. The number 
of students admitted to matriculation in 1928 was 516, as compared with 
575 in 1921. 


University Clinics. 


Three metropolitan hospitals, viz., Royal Prince Alfred, Sydney, and 
St. Vincent’s, provide clinical schools for students in Medicine. 

Such students must pass through the hospital curriculum of study 
and practice in order to obtain the certificate of hospital practice necessary 
to qualify for admission to the final degree examination in medicine and 
surgery. 

The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital is a General Hospital and Medical 
School for the instruction of University students and for the training of 
nurses. Appointments to the medical and surgical staff of the hospital are 
made conjointly by the Senate of the University and the directors of the 
hospital. 

At Sydney Hospital, founded in 1811, the clinical school is under the 
direction of a Board of Medical Studies, and all appointments of clinical 
lecturers and tutors are subject to the approval of the Senate. St. Vincent’s 
Hospital is conducted by the Sisters of Charity, and appointments to the 
staff are made on the recommendation of an Advisory Board, consisting of 
members of the Senate and of the teaching staff in the Faculty of Medicine. 

Other hospitals where studies may be undertaken in connection with 
the Faculty of Medicine are:—The Royal Hospital for Women, Royal 
‘Alexandra Hospital for Children, the Gladesville and Callan Park Mental 
Hospitals, the Women’s Hospital, the Renwick Hospital for Infants, and 
the South Sydney Hospital for Women. 

In connection with the Department of Dental Studies, the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney provides facilities for the instruction of students. The 
University lecturers in surgical and mechanical dentistry are, ex officio, 
honorary dental surgeons of the hospital. 


Student Adviser and Appointments Board. 


In 1922 the Senate appointed a student adviser to acquaint himself with 
every phase of University life and to hold his knowledge at the disposal of 
individual students and of students’ clubs and societies. This officer is also 
secretary of the Appointments Board created for the purpose of assisting 
students in obtaining positions. To this end the Board endeavours to supply 
employers with accurate reports concerning graduates, who are required 
to register with the Board while attending the courses at the University. 


Extension Lectures. 


University Extension Lectures are conducted under the direction of a 
University Extension Board of from twelve to eighteen members appointed 
annually by the senate. Courses of lectures upon topics of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific interest are given in various centres at a charge of 
£2 per lecture. At the conclusion of a systematic course of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful candi- 
dates. In 1928 the Board conducted two summer schools and provided 
ten courses of lectures, of which three were in country centres. The total 
number of lectures delivered was 83. 
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Tutorial Classes. 


In accordance with the provisions of the University Amendment Act of 
‘1912, the Senate has established regular evening Tutorial Classes, and the 
Government contributes annually a sum of £6,370 for the maintenance of 
Tutorial Classes and Extension Lectures. Tutorial Classes are open to 
unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students, and diplomas are 
issued to persous who have studied in these classes for at least one year in 
any one subject. Tutorial Classes, which may be established in particular 
branches of study upon specific requisition by intending students, have been 
formed in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association in 
suburban and country centres as well as at the University. A resident 
tutor is stationed at Newcastle. Particulars of the classes are shown on a 
later page with other information relating to the Workers’ Educational 
Association, 


ScHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 


It is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secon- 
dary and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries and a 
number are provided by private endowment. 

Scholarships tenable at State secondary schools are not awarded as fees 
are not charged, and school material is supplied to all pupils: A few scholar- 
ships—six in 1928—are provided ‘by the State to euable boys to attend the 
Sydney Grammar School. 


At the Intermediate Certificate examination candidates may gain scholar- 
ships entitling them to technical instruction for three years at Lower Trades 
Courses or Women’s Industries Courses of the Technical College. Studentsa 
of the Hurlstone and Yanco Agricultural High Schools may gain scholar- 
ships tenable for two years at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Such 
scholars receive free board and residence and a monetary allowance for text- 
books, In addition holders of bursaries in secondary schools, after obtain- 
ing the intermediate certificate, may proceed to Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College to follow the three year course leading to the Diploma. Such 
bursars receive an allowauce of £50: per annum besides text-books, but they 
are required to pay all fees and other charges imposed by the College. These 
amount to £38 per annum with certain extras. 


Boys who intend to become teachers may gain at the Intermediate 
Certificate examination two-year scholarships tenable at District or High 
Schools. Text-books are supplied, and an allowance is granted. 


Scholarships, admitting to courses of technical instruction, are provided 
to assist students to pass from the Day and Evening Junior Technical 
Schools to the Trades and Domestic Science Schools, from Lower to Higher 
Trades Courses, and from Trades to Diploma Courses at the Technical 
College. Students holding Leaving Certificates may obtain entrance by 
scholarship to the (Technical) Diploma Courses; and those who have gained 
the Intermediate Certificate at the Technical High School may obtain 
scholarships enabling them to enter the Higher Trades Courses at the 
Technical College. These technical scholarships carry a grant of text-books 
and appliances and exemption from fees, and holders must be engaged in 
the trade or profession for which the course has ‘been established. Students 
who pass through the Diploma Course with sufficient distinction are enabled 
to continue their education at the University by means of scholarships 
awarded annually and valued at £100 per annum. . 


At the Superior Public School Certificate Examination in 1928, sixty- 
eight girls gained scholarships tenable for three years at a technical 
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college. At the Intermediate Certificate and Junior Technical exam- 
inations 34 seholarships for Lower Trades Courses were awarded, viz., 24 
to boys and 10 to girls, and 12 Hawkesbury Agricultural Scholarships, as 
well as two scholarships, valued at £25 per annum, tenable for two years, to 
enable the boy and the girl who gained the best passes to complete the 
secondary course. At the Leaving Certificate Examination 16 boys were 
awarded scholarships for diploma courses at Technical Colleges; in addition, 
200 exhibitions were provided exempting the holders from the payment of 
fees to the University, viz., 110 pupils of State schools, and 90 pupils of 
registered secondary schools. In the same year 10 boys at evening continua- 
tion schools won scholarhips for free education and a supply of text-books 
valued at £1 10s. per annum, tenable at day courses. 


Bursary Endowment. 


The Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, provides public moneys for bursaries, 
tenable in public or private secondary schools and in the University of 
Sydney. The fund is administered by a board, consisting of two represen- 
tatives each of the University of Sydney, of the Department of Education, 
and of the private secondary schools registered under the Act. 


Schools desiring to educate bursars or competitors for bursaries must 
register with the Bursary Endowment Board. Such registration, which is 
effective for two years, is conditional upon the suitableness of school pre- 
mises, the organisation and equipment of the school, the method and range 
cf instruction, efficiency of the teaching staff, and the general conduct of 
the school. 


‘A number of bursaries tenable at secondary schools is made available for 
pupils between the ages of 12 and 14 years, whose parents’ income is less 
than £260 per annum, or not more than a quota of £60 per annum for each 
member of the family, exclusive of children earning 15s. or more weekly. 
Two-thirds of the bursaries are available for pupils of country schools, and 
special provision is made for pupils of small country schools. 


Each bursary comprises a grant of text-books not exceeding in value 
£1 10s. per annum, and an annual allowance of £40 for the first three years, 
and £50 for the fourth and fifth years, to holders who live away from home 
in order to attend school, the allowance in the case of those who reside at 
home being £12 per annum to the intermediate standard, increasing to £18 
and £24 respectively in the last two years. The bursaries awarded in 1923 
numbered 301, yiz., 180 to boys and 121 to girls. Of these 218 were tenabie 
at State high schools and 83 at private schools for 5 years from 1st January, 
1929. 


Bursaries, tenable for two or three years, are awarded upon the results of 
the Intermediate Certificate Examination. They are of the value of fourth 
and fifth year bursaries. Nine were awarded to boys and six to girls in 
1928. 


‘Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded to candi- 
dates at the Leaving Certificate examination who are under 19 years of age 
and whose parents’ means are inadequate for the expense of a University 
education. A full bursary entitles the holder to a grant for text-books not 
exceeding £5 per annum, and to free education. An allowanee not exceed- 
ing £25 per annum is made to those who need not board away from home in 
order to attend the University, and not exceeding £65 per annum to those 
who must do so. The number of such bursaries awarded annually ranges 
from 25 to 40, Twenty-nine were awarded to boys and 9 to girls in 1928. 
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At 30th June, 1928, excluding 880 holders of war bursaries, there were 
1,274 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary Endowment Act, viz., 
1,177 were attending courses of secondary instruction, and 97 were attend- 
ing University lectures. The annual monetary allowances paid in 1927-28 
were as follow :— 


Allowances. | bursars. | Allowances, | Bursars, 
£ | | £ 
12 469 ‘ 40 316 
18 ( 110 50 145 
24 | 110 65 37 
25 | 57 
| | Total...) 1,974 


Tn addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, three bursaries, tenable for three years at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, are awarded by the Department of Agriculture on the results 
of the College entrance examination. ‘These bursaries exempt their holders 
from payment of the education and maintenance fee of £380 per annum. 
There are also three scholarships, tenable for two years, at the farm schools 
at Bathurst and Wagga Experiment Farms; and one, tenable for one year, 
at the apprentice school at Wollongbar Experiment Farm. 

War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for children 
of incapacitated and fallen soldiers. Thc number in operation at 30th June, 
1928, was 380, each receiving £10 per annum. The total number awarded 
since they were initiated in 1916 was 2,115. 

The war bursaries are awarded usually to children between the ages of 10 
and 18 years. Upon reaching the latter age the children become eligible for 
benefits under a scheme adopted by the Repatriation Commission to assist 
such children to obtain higher education and training for skiJled trades, 
technical or professional careers. rom the date these benefits became 
available in February, 1921, to 80th June, 1928, applications to the Com- 
mission were approved in 3,284 cases in New South Wales and a sum of 
£251,077 was expended in the State. This sum included private gifts and 
bequests, but the greater part was provided by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

For the education of the children of fallen soldiers and sailors assistance 
is granted also from the Anzac Memorial Bursary Fund which was created 
by public subscription and vested in the Bursary Endowment Board. Bur- 
sarics awarded from this fund are tenable at secondary schools or the 
University. To 380th June, 1928, the number of such bursaries awarded was 
76, of which six at the rate of £25 per annum were awarded in 1927-28. 


TRAINING OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The Teachers’ College which is located in the grounds of the Sydney 
University is maintained by the State for the training of teachers for the 
State service. Another college was opened at Armidale in 1928 with the 
object of decentralising the training. Teachers for private schools also may 
be trained at the colleges on certain conditions, but few persons avail them- 
selves of this provision. 

A course extending over a period of two years prepares teachers for the 
various classes of primary and infant schools. Teachers of small rural 
schools are required to undergo an abbreviated course of one year, and the 
course for teachers of secondary schools extends over four years. Special 
courses are arranged to meet the requirements of the State schools and for 


the benefit of individual students possessing special capabilities, : 
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The training of the students enrolled at the Teachers’ College is conducted 
at the University and at three practice schools. There is a hostel for the 
accommodation of women students in Sydney and a property has been 
acquired for use as a hostel in connection with the Armidale College. 

The staff of the Teachers’ College in 1928 consisted of a principal, vico-- 
principal, forty-one lecturers, five visiting lecturers, and twelve clerical and 
library assistants. Members of the teaching staff are afforded opportunities 
to study abroad, and leave of absence, on full pay, may be granted for this 
purpose. 

There were 1,338 students enrolled at the Teachers’ College in 1928, as 
shown in the following statement :— 


Students. | Men. | Women. | Total. 
First year. eee vast, 206 su |g? 
Second year sae Hh wel 162 248 ; 410 
Third year . a aval 44 58 | 102 
Fourth and fifth years oa say 31 25 i 56 
Graduate ... a‘ sa 5 8 13 
Short Course (one year) . 1 102 101 | 203 
Cookery... ae ie fait es 32 32 
| : 
Total ... bas vol 550 783 1,333 


Of these students, 1,330 were in receipt of living allowances and 3 were 
paying fees. oe 
The library in connection with the College contained 82,720 volumes. 


Classification of State Teachers, 

Teachers in the service of the State are classified, and are promoted from 
one grade to another according to their efficiency, which is gauged on 
reports of inspectors and their attainments as tested by written and oral 
examinations. Students who have completed a course of. training at. the 
Teachers’ College are required to obtain practical experience ag teachers 
before they are classified. 

A comparative statement of the classification of the teaching staff of the 
State schools at the end of the years 1918 and 1928 is shown below; those 
in the Technical Education Branch are not included. 


| 1918, 1928, 
Teachers, { — 
Men. | Women. | Total, | Men. Women. | Total. 
| { ; } Si aa 
High School Teachers ... 241 | 196 437 | 553 475 1,028 
Principals and Assistants— | | i | 
First Class Gn sale oj 299) | 97 386 | 499 159 | 658 
Second Class 2 : 1,043 859 1,902 |: 1,350 1,127 2,477 
Third Class... ove we 1,449 5 1,280 | 2,679 1,221 ae 2,963 
Unclassified ... vel \ a een i oo { 276 49 775 
Awaiting Classification ‘} ae ety | ei 272 719 991 
Cookery Teachers ae rree \! e ) 5 142 | 142 
Sewing Mistresses a vel eee | 182 132 | 230 ; 230 
Manual Training Teachers... vies. a oe | 210 re 210 
Visiting Teachers ae ye | ec ee eee 2 56 58 
‘Temporary Teachers... vel nee | ee ae | 39 | 647 686 
Total .. «| 3,493 | 4,883 | 7,826 | 4,422 | 5,796 | 10,218 
Students in Training .. 4.) 155 | 542 , 697 536 797 =| 1,333 
Subsidised School Teachers | 29. = 470 | 499 44 407 45] 
Grand Total ...| 3,677 | 5,345 9,022 | 5,002 | 7,000 | 12,002 
' | 
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There has been a general advance in the standard of educational attain- 
ments of teachers in New South Wales during the past ten years. Tho 
number of unclassified teachers has decreased absolutely and relatively, and 
a large increase has occurred among high school teachers and those holding 
first class certificates. At the end of 1928 there were 1,027 University 
graduates in the teaching service, viz., 522 men and 505 women. 

Teachers awaiting classification consist mainly of ex-students of the 
Training College ineligible for classification until they have obtained the 
requisite teaching experience. Most of them possess the educational attain- 
ments for second or third class certificates. 


Teachers of subsidised schools are not required to be trained, but they 
must have sufficient educational attainments to teach the curriculum of 
primary schools, and supervisors have been appointed to instruct them with 
a view to increasing their efficierscy. The average number of pupils enrolled 
in subsidised schools is seven per teacher, the schools being situated in 
remote districts. 


Srate ExpenDIturRE oN EDUCATION, 


State Schools. 


Although the expenditure on the State schools rose steadily between 1901 
and 1914, the recent expansion of the system has caused a very rapid in- 
crease in expenditure since that year, but more especially since 1919 ou 
account of the substantial increases in salaries paid to teachers. Part of 
this additional expenditure has been occasioned by the increase in the 
number of scholars, but the cost of education per pupil has more than 
doubled since 1911. The total expenditure on primary and secondary schools 
during 1928 was £5,008,747. 

The following statement provides a comparison of the State expenditure 
on schools at intervals since 1891. The expenditure on technical education 
is not included. 


f 
| Per Pupil—Mean Quarterly Enrolment. 


cs sant ttn prenises, | Expenditure, | Maintenance | sdians | Total 
| Administration. Premises. | Expenditure, 
| £ £ £ £ sa, | £ sd. £84. 
1891 | 578,191 191,374 769,565 | 3 710 | 1 2 6& 410 4 
1901 703,974 57,663 761,637 3862 /,0 5 5 311 7 
= 1911 1,048,583 193,993 1,242,576 4 13 10 O17 4 511 2 
1921 | 3,229,042 329,795 | 3,558,837 | 10 4 4 | 1010 | 11 5 2 
1924 | 3,297,828 | 817,686 | 4,115,514 | 914 9 | e838 | 12 3 0 
1925 3,522,320 676,132 4,198,452 | 10 6 56 ' 119 7; 12 6 0 
1926 3,627,652 699,918 4,327,570 | 10 10 4 207 | 12 10 1) 
1927 3,698,973 721,352 4,420,325 H 10 8 7 ; 2 0 8 i 122 9 3 
1923 3,939,338 1,069,409 5,008,747 | 10 5 2 | 218 5 13.13 7 


The fees collected in high schools amounted to £28,259 in 1924. If thia 
amount be deducted from the cost of maintenance the average per pupil, 
ag shown in the foregoing table, would be reduced by 1s. 8d. Ms 
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The following statement shows the distribution of expenditure, including 
capital expenditure in connection with primary and secondary schools (but 
omitting expenditure on technical education) in 1921 and subsequent 
years :— 


Particulars, F 1021, | 1025. 1926.) 1927. 1028. 
i \ H 
Sites, Buildings, Additions*— | £ | £ £ £ £ 
Primary Schools} cee .| 178,781 | 471,689 | 429,501 | 404,547 | 725,676 
High Schools... se ., 26,703 | 28,187 4),742} 113,045 103,332 
Teachers’ College aks | 8,816! 4,160 vee ee $k 
Rates (municipal and shire) wt 86,876 | 55,021! 61,531 52,940, 65,157 
Rent, Furniture and Repairs ».| $9,120} 117,075} 168,144] 150,820! 175,244 
Salaries and Allowances— 
Primary Schoolst A, ... 2,446,638 2.642,783 2,645,591 |2,676,795 |2, 809,100 
High Schools - .. 200,028 | 325,445 | 333,966! 352,234. 398,897 
Evening Continuation Schools. , 12,190 16,010 16,191 | 16,120} 17,463 


Other Maintenance Expenditure— 


| 

Primary Schoolst whe vj 188,975 | 180,058 195,673 | 219,072: 245,999 
High Schools fs 27,314| 27,436/ 39,990; 38,612, 49,537 
Evening Continuation Schoo! ey 1,541 1,408 | 1,558 1,221 | 1,136 
Bursaries and Scholarships ... .-) 68,285 44,457 | 36,805) 41,765; 41,205 
Boarding andConveyance Allowances! 36,149 39,706! 44,503 49843 56,884 
Trabiing of Teachers .. eo | 98,537 83,286 | 118,315 | 125,827| 136,778 
School Medical Inspections .. weet 24,197 32,605}; 34,219) 35,174 36,814 
School Inspection —.,, aj 47,971 48,511] 50,288) 53,136! 55,230 
Administration and other Expenses ; 89,216] £0,615. 110,553) 89,074) 90,295 
Total... ... £13,558, 837 4, 198,452 4 327, 570 i »420,525 |5,008,747 

* Includes State Taeerarees on Schoo) Buildinzs, ; Expended by Resumed Properties Depart. 

nent on behalf of Department of FE: ducation. t Includes expenditure on super-primary 
education in intermediate high, district, ‘continuation and rural schools. 


The amounts shown in the foregoing tables do not include any allowance 
for vested residences granted to teachers, of which the annual value was 
estimated at £46,375 in 1927 and at £48,982 in 1928. The figures are 
exclusive also of interest paid on loan money used for the erection of 
schools. 


Capital Expenditure on School Buildings, etc. 


In view of an acute shortage of accommodation in State schools in recent 
years, large sums have been expended from the Loan Fund and the Public 
Works Fund for the purpose of building new schools, teachers’ residences, 
ete. The total amount so expended during the decennium ended 30th June, 
1928, was £4,753,387, the expenditure in each year being as follows :— 


Year ended Expenditure from | Year ended Expenditure from . 
30th June. cin | abt Sunes oe a 
| 

1919 193,872 | 1924 591,784 

1920 270,223 1925 657,119 

1921 251,734 1926 505,158 

1922 330,084 1927 653,047 

1923 530,428 1928 769,943 


The amounts expended during the three years ended June, 1921, were dis- 
bursed from the Public Works Fund, which represented money derived from 
the sale of Crown lands and grants from consolidated revenue. In later years 
a large proportion was obtained from loans, but in some eases provision has 
been made that the amounts be reeouped to ine Loan ae from as une 
‘Works Fund. vere 4 St eee ~ 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education. 


In addition to expenses incurred in respect of the State school system, 
the public expenditure on education in New South Wales includes grants 
and subsidies to the University and other educational and scientifie organi- 
sations. A summary of the total expenditure by the State in respect of 
education in various years since 1911 is shown below. The expenditure on 
buildings, equipment, sites, etc., representing capital expenditure, is distin- 
guished as far as practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including 
grants and subsidies which may be regarded as annual costs. 


Year Expenditure. 
ended aaa inint dp i cer 7 on Sy est niiferpeaenioeein 
30th June. Capital. Annual. Total. Haase, 
| [ 
! £ | £ \ £ £oa.d. 
1911 | 176,778 | 1,213,368 | 1,390,146 017 5 
1921 : 281,880 3,473,545 | 3,725,425 115 8 
1924 | 592,169 | 3,710,906 4,303,075 118 11 
1925 | 665,239 + 3,901,337 | 4,566,576 2 0 6 
1926 | 512,225 | 4,089,154 | 4,551,379 119 7 
1927 | 666,304 | 4,223,077 | 4,889,381 21 8 
1928 | 800,328 | 4,448,579 5,248,907 | 2 3 8 


These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the agricul- 
tural college and experiment farms and societies for the promotion of agri- 
cultural and allied interests, of which particulars are shown in the chapter 
relating to the agricultural industry. They exclude also the interest paid on 
loan money invested in works used for public instruction. 


Epvccationst anp Sctentiric Societies. 


Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment of Science, Art, and Literature. The Commonwealth Government has 
afforded a measure of recognition to the efforts of Australian men of letters 
by establishing in 1908 a Commonwealth Literary Fund to provide pensions 
and allowances to literary men and their families. 


The Royal Society of New South Wales is one of the oldest of the educa- 
tional organisations, Its objects are the advancement of science in Aus- 
tralia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects of scien- 
tific, artistic, and philosophic interest, which may further the development 
of the resources of Australia, draw attention to its products, or illustrate 
its natural history. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of promoting the advancement of 
these particular sciences. "The Society has been richly endowed, and pos- 
sesses a commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, to which are 
attached a library and museum. The proceedings are published at regular 
intervals, and contain many valuable papers, with excellent illustrations of 
natural history, 

Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Asso- 
wiation; the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science; the 
Royal Geographical Society; the University Science Society; Australian 
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Historical Society; the Naturalists’ Society of New Seuth Wales; and a 
branch of the Economie Society of Australia and New Zealand formed in 
1925. . a 
All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies. 


The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musica! socictics, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society, 


Workers’ Educational Association. 


The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded 
at a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Wales in June, 
1913. Its main purpose is “to bring the mellowing influence of education 
into the Labour Movement,” aud its appeal is to workers of all degrees. 
The association organises tutorial classes, study circles, summer and _ holi- 
day schools, and public lectures. It works in conjunction with other 
educational associations (particularly the Tutorial Classes at the Univer- 
sity) and with working-class organisations. It publishes a monthly maga- 
zine and a series of books on matters of local and general economic import- 
ance. In 1928 the membership of the association in New South Wales 
consisted of 1,291 individual members, and 125 organisations were affiliated 
with it. 

In 1928 fifty-eight classes were held, viz., thirteen at the University, 
nineteen in the city and suburbs, eleven in the Neweastle district, and 
‘fifteen in other country districts. The number of students enrolled was 
1,678, and the effective enrolment was 1,413. The association received an 
endowment of £500 from the State, and its subscription fees amounted te 
£846. The surplus on the sale of literature amounted to £66 in 1928, and 
there was a debit balance of £174 on all operations during the year. 


' CoNSERVATORIUM or Mutsic. 


The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in music, from the elementary to the advanced stages. 
The studies are divided into two sections. The Music School Section eon- 
sists of three courses, viz., elementary, intermediate, and advanced—the 
last-mentioned extending over two years. A certificate is granted on the 
satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade certificate of 
the Music School Section entitles the holders to admission to the Diploma 
“Section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the Professional 
Diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director of the Con- 
servatorium. A preparatory course is available for juveniles who have not 
previously received inusical tuition. 


The number of students enrolled in the various courses of study at the 
Conservatorium was 1,516 in 1927 and 1,400 in 1928. The receipts in 
1927-28 consisted of fees, receipts from concerts, etc., amounting to £26,458; 
‘yeyenue from hire of hall and sundry collections £1,241; and the expendi- 
“ture—payments of professional staff, £20,323; other salaries, £9,028, and 
contingencies, £4,156. The excess of expenditure over receipts amounted 
to £5,808. 


Mesrecuus, Liprarms, anp Art GALLERY. ; 
‘The Government of New South Wales maintains a number of museums 

and libraries and a National Art Gallery. The expenditure by the State on 

buildings for these institutions to 30th June, 1928, amounted to £457,326, 
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Museums. 


The Australian Museum in Sydney is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Australia. It is incorporated under control of trustees, with a State endow: 
ment, which is supplemented by annual Parliamentary appropriations. It 
contains fine specimens of the principal objects of natural history, and a 
valuable collection of zoological and ethnological specimens of distinctly 
Australian character. A library containing many valuable publications is 
attached to’ the institution. Lectures and gallery demonstrations are given 
in the Museum, and are open to the public. During the year 1928 visitors 
to the Museum numbered 297,795, as compared with 284,576 in 1927. The 
expenditure during the year 1928 was £24,195. The institution is supported 
by a statutory endowment of £1,000 per year and by an annual parliamentary 
appropriation, which amounted to £22,691 in the financial year ended 30th 
June, 1928. 

A Technological Museum has been established as an adjunct to the 
Central Technical College. It contains a valuable series of specimens 
illustrative of various stages of manufacturing, and a collection of natural 
products acquired by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. ‘Technological 
Museums are established also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, New- 
gastle, and Albury. 

Research work is conducted by the scientific staff at the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural resources of 
Australia, 

There is a Mining and Geological Museum attached to the Department of 
Mines. Its functions include the preparation and collection of minerals to 
be used as teaching aids in scliools and in other institutions. 

The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The public have access to the “ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic ‘Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


Public Inbrary of New South Wales. 


‘The Public Library. of New South Wales was incorporated in 1890 with 
a statutory endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books. In 
1924 the National Library Act authorised the erection of new buildings at 
an estimated cost of £495,500 and the work of construction is in progress. 

The scope of the library, which is essentially a reference institution, is 
extended by a loan system, under which books are forwarded to individual 
students in the country, and to institutions, such as libraries, schools of arts, 
progress associations, lighthouses, associations of primary producers, 
branches of the Public School Teachers’ Associations and of the Agricultural 
Bureau, and schools. 

In June, 1928, the Reference Department of the Public Library (exclusive 
of the Mitchell Library) contained 292,301 volumes, including 57,825 
volumes for country libraries under the lending system. The attendance of 
visitors during the year 1927-28 numbered 234,008. 

The Mitchell Library contains a unique collection, principally of books. 
and manuscripts relating to Australasia and paintings of local historic 
interest donated by Mr. David Scott Mitchell to the trustees of the Public 
Library. Mr. Mitchell endowed the library with an amount of £70,000, the 
income from which is expended on books and manuscripts. In 1928 there 
were 120,548 volumes in the Mitchell Library, which is located in a separate 
building. There were 20,366 visitors during the year 1927-28, : 
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The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings was £29,202, 
and of the Mitchell Library £74,260, at 80th June, 1928. The expenditure 
on maintaining the Publie Library (including the Mitchell Library) during 
Si was £27,760, including £2,599 from the Mitchell Library Endowment 

und, 


Sydney Municipal Library. 
The Sydney Municipal Library is a free lending library administered by 
the Council of the City of Sydney. It contained 48,385 volumes in 1928. 
Maintenance costs during 1928 amounted to £14,425, made up as follows :— 
Salaries, ete., £9,052; books, periodicals binding and electric lighting, 
£5,373, 
Other Libraries. 


Local libraries established in about 409 centres throughout the State, may 
be classed broadly under two heads Schools of Arts, receiving an annual 
subvention in proportion to the amount of monetary support accorded by 
the public; and Free Libraries established in connection with municipalities. 
Under the provisions of the Local Government Act any shire or municipality 
may establish a public library, art gallery, or museum. 


The amount paid on behalf of the building and maintenance claims of 
Schools of Arts in 1927 was £5,115, 

The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and 25,610 
volumes may be found on the shelves. In the library attached to the 
National Herbarium there are 9,900 volumes. 


The libraries in connection with the Technological Museum, and the 
Technical College and branches, contain approximately 14,784 text-books. 
In the library of the Teachers’ College there are 32,720 volumes; in libraries 
attached to State Schools, 499,215 volumes; and in the Fisher Library at the 
University 181,500 volumes. 


The Parliamentary Library contains over 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of volumes are in the libraries of the Law Courts and Government Offices. 


National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of oil paintings, 
water colours and statuary, including some works of prominent modern 
artists, and some valuable gifts from private persons. 


The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £179,000, and the cost 
of the building to 30th June, 1928, was £94,498. 


The number of paintings, ete. in the Gallery at end of year 1928 was 
2,931, and the total amount expended in purchasing works of art during that 
year was £3,216, distributed as shown below :-— 


Chasstestion ieee | erences 
; No. £ 
Oil Paintings i ne aa ar -_ sa eee 592 2,709 
Water Colours or ae sak sc6 Vee a ov 441 209 
Black and White Works ... is cee wan vs, ore 892 298 
Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes_.., sas Fae Ms a 186 oes 
Various Art Works in Metals, Ivory, Ceramics, Glass, 
Mosaic, ete. o ve re . : a 820 
Total... 2,931 3,216 
F i 
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The total expenditure during the year amounted to £7,545, including 
salaries and wages of £3,874. 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1928 was 140,471 on 
week-days and 69,392 on Sundays. 


Art students under certain regulations, may copy works and enjoy the 
benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. Collections of 
pictures are sent to the principal country towns for temporary exhibition, 
297 pictures being so distributed during 1928. 


The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 


The Wynne Art Prize consisting of the interest on approximately £1,000 
is awarded annually to the Australian artist or sculptor producing the best 
landscape painting of Australian scenery sn-oils or water colours, or the 
best production of figure sculpture. 


The Archibald Prize is awarded for the best portrait, - preferably of 
some man or women distinguished in art, letters, science, or polities painted 
by any artist resident in Australasia.” The amount available for the prize 


in each year is approximately £400. 
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_ LAW COURTS. 


One of the cardinal principles of the constitution of New South Wales is 
that of the supremacy of the law of the land inherited from England. By it 
equal legal status is accorded to all citizens. No person may be punished 
lawfully except for a breach of law proven in the courts before which all 
men have equal status, including rights of appeal and the right, in proper 
cases, to contest the validity of laws and regulations in the law courts. 


Laws. 


The body of law in force in New South Wales consists of the following 
elements :-— 3 


(i) The Common Law of England and Enelish statute law inherited on 
the original settlement of the colony in 17 88, or applied by Act of 
Parliament in 1828. > 


(ii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, 
together with regulations, rules, and orders made thereunder, and 
certain decisions of the State Judges having the force of law. 


(iii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
within the scope of its allotted powers, together with regulations, 
rules, and orders made thereunder. 


(iv) Imperial laws binding New South Wales as part of the British 
Empire, as part of the Commonwealth of Australia, or as a State. 
The last-named, however, relate mainly to external affairs or matters of 
Imperial concern. 


The proper subjects for Federal legislation are limited in number, In 
some cases Federal powers of legislation are exclusive, in others concurrent 
with those of the State. In all cases of conflict valid Federal laws override 
State laws. The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament are confined ~ 
mainly to public law, and to those matters of private law on which interstate 
uniformity is desirable. The greater part of private law is enacted by the 
State Parliament. 


The legal system of New South Wales is highly developed, having beer 
modelled closely on that of England by incorporating into the body of local 
law and legal procedure leading features from the English system. 

The main features of the system are that established law is enforced 
by public law courts by judges who hold office until they reach a prescribed 
retiring age, subject only to good behaviour, as determined by Parliament; 
the advocates employed at law are subject to the special control of the 
Supreme Court; and officers of police or prisons are answerable at law for 
the manner in which their duties are performed. 


The jurisdictions of the courts of law are distributed in such a way as to 
secure prompt trial. Minor civil and criminal cases are relegated to Courts 
of Petty Sessions within the districts in which they arise, and more im- 
portant civil cases are heard before a judge of the District Court, who also 
presides in criminal jurisdiction over Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales has jurisdiction in all matters of 
law arising in the State, except certain matters of a federal nature, which 
are reserved for the High Court of Australia. It may delegate certain of its 
powers, and exercise general powers of supervision over the adminisiration 
of justice through its right to issue and enforce writs and to hear appeals. 
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A number of courts of law have been established to deal with certain 
“special matters, viz., Licensing Courts, Fair Rents Courts, Taxation Courts 
of Review (Mining) Wardens’ Courts, Courts of Marine Inquiry, Land 
and Valuation Court, and, among criminal courts of magisterial rank, 
Coroners’ Courts and Children’s Courts. Special jurisdictions are exercised 
by. the Industrial Commission and by the Werkers’ Compensation Com- 
mission. Special matters arising under the various land Jaws of the State 
are dealt, with by Local Land Boards. 

The external courts of law, whose jurisdiction extends to New South 
Wales are the Judicial Committee: of the Privy Council (appellate only), 
and the High Court of Australia (original in certain matters. and appellate 
in other matters). 

Jurisdiction under Federal laws is‘ generdlly exercisable by any State 
court, presided over by a magistrate or judge, suibject.to the same Emitations 
as are imposed on their jurisdictions under State laws. : 


Tuga OFFENDERS AND EXTRADITION, 


By the Service and Execution of Process Act (Federal), civil process 
commenced in any State of the Commonwealth may be served in any other, 
and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced in any other. In 
criminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and endorsed in another 
may be duly executed in that State and the fugitive surrendered. 

Special arrangements goveruing these matters as between different parts of 
the British Empire are made by the Fugitive Offenders’ Act, 1881 (Im- 
‘perial). Subject to local inquiry and committal, any person charged with an 
offence punishable by imprisonment for twelve months or more may be 

arrested under a warrant locally endorsed, or under a provisional warrant 
in cases of suspicion, and extradited. 

Extradition to foreign countries is gove cerned by Imperial Acts, or local 
Acts of special sanction, under treaties concluded with the countries con- 
cerned. But such treaties may ‘be arranged only by the Imperial Govern- 
_ ment, and these are usually made applicable to the whole Empire. Various 
Acts are in force. As regards New South Wales, application for the 
surrender of a foreign opine is made to the Governor-General by the 
foreign consul or government eoneerned. No person, however, may be 
surrendered without due inquiry into the charge laid against him, and when 
surrendered he must not be tried for any other offence. Persons charged 
with political offences only may not be extradited. Application to foreign 
Counts for surrender of a criminal to New South Wales are usually made 
by the Attorney-General. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Law. 
Ministers of the Crown. 


Ty New South Wales the duty of administering laws is diets to 
Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres, and a table of Acts 
-administered by each Minister, may be found in “The New South Wales 
Parliamentary Companion.” Usually an Attorney-General and a Minister 
of Justice are appointed, but sometimes these offices are.combined and a 
- Solicitor-General is included in the Cabinet. Sometimes the Solicitor- 
General is a salaried public servant. here is also a Crown Solieitor—a 
- salaried public servant. : 
The Attorney-General is ae with the conte of’ business relating 
0 the higher courts (such ag Supreme and District Courts), the offices’ of 
the Crown Solicitor, Grown Prosecutors, Clerk of the Peace, and Parlia- 
-mentary Draftsmen, as well as statute law- consolidation and certain Acts, 
including the Poor Peponcts Defence Act and the Poor Persons’. Legal 
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Remedies Act. Furthermore, he corresponds with other Ministers on ques- 
tions of State on which his legal opinion is required, and with judges on 
matters within his control, initiates and defends proceedings by or against 
the State, and determines whether prosecution lies in cases of indictable 
offences. 

The Minister of Justice supervises the working of the magistrates’ courts, 
of gaols and penal establishments, the infliction of punishment and execution 
of sentences, also the operations of the various offices connected with the 
Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of Parliament relat- 
ing to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, criminals, inebriates, 
registration of firms, companies, and licensed trades and callings. 


Judges of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “ Justices,” 
and are appointed by Commission of the Governor on the advice of the 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court unless he is a ‘barrister of five years standing. In addition to exer- 
cising legal jurisdiction the judges have power to make rules governing 
court procedure and to control the admission to practice of barristers and 
solicitors and to supervise their conduct. 

A judge is immune from prosecution for the performance of his judicial 
duties within the scope of his jurisdiction. He holds office “during good 
behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary fixed by statute— 
£3,500 per annum to the Chief Justice and £2,600 per annum to each 
puisne judge. By these provisions the judiciary is rendered completely 
independent of the executive, but a judge may be removed from office by 
the Crown on the address of both Houses of Parliament. Fach member 
of the Industrial Commission of New South Wales has the same status 
and rights as a puisne judge of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the District Court. 

Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor to exercise 
the jurisdiction of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. Such 
persons hold office during ability and good behaviour, at a salary of £1,500 
per annum. They may be removed from office by the Governor for inability 
or misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor-in-Council. A judge 
may not engage in the practice of the legal profession. The chairman of 
the Workers’ Compensation Commission has the same status as a District 
Court Judge. 

Other Officers of the Courts. 

Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices 
in addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz., Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable © 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies, 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of the Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the 
Small Debts and District Courts, and Bailtffs. 

In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz., the Protho- 
notary and the Sheriff. 

The Prothonotary of the Supreine Court ia its principal officer in the 
common Jaw and criminal jurisdiction. He acts as registrar of the Courts 
of Matrimonial Causes, Admiralty, and Criminal Appeal. -The Protho- 
notary or his deputy may be empowered under rules of the court to transact 
business usually transacted by a judge sitting in chambers, except in respect 
of matters relating to the liberty of the subject. 
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The office of Sheriff is regulated by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There is a 
Sheriff and Under Sheriff. Sheriffs officers are stationed at convenient 
country centres, where there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a Police Magis- 
trate. The functions of the Sheriff include the enforcement of judgments 
and execution of writs of the Supreme Court, the summoning and super- 
vision of juries, and administrative arrangements relating to the holding 
of courts. 

Magistrates. 

Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
cervice is suitable and available for such office. Persons so appointed must 
have attained the full age of thirty-five years, and have passed the prescribed 
examination in law. They hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 

Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, and Wollongong, the jurisdiction of the Court of Petty 
Sessions is exercised exclusively by Stipendiary Magistrates. In country 
districts jurisdiction in Petty Sessions is exercised by Police Magistrates 
wherever convenient, and otherwise by honorary justices in minor cases. 
Police Magistrates were first appointed in 1837, and Stipendiary Magistrates 
in 1881. 

‘The jurisdiction of magistrates is explained in connection with Courts 
of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of the 
Peace, explained later. In addition they usually act in country centres as 
District Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, visiting Justices 
to gaols, Deputy Sheriffs, Mining Wardens, and Industrial Magistrates. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Persons of mature age and good character may be appointed as Justices 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The office is honorary, 
and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
law are required, but appointees must be persons of standing in the com- 
munity and must take prescribed oaths. Women became eligible for the 
office under the Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918. 

The functions of justices are numerous, extending over the adminis- 
tration of justice generally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial 
duties of the office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with 
the Courts of Petty Sessions, and other duties include the issue of warrants 
for arrests, issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and certification 
of documents. 

In March, 1928, there were approximately 23,100 Justices of the Peace 
in New South Wales, including 691 women. 


Registration of Legal Documents, etc. 


The Registrar-General in New South Wales registers certain occur- 
rences and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed by Act 
of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths, and marriages; 
of deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases; of mortgages and liens; of 
companies and firms, and of documents under the Real Property Act; of 
bills of sale, and of instruments under the Newspapers and Printing and 
certain other Acts. 

The documents relating to registration are usually available for inspec- 
tion by the public. Fees are charged in most cases for registration and for 
inspection. The amount collected as fees for registration, inspection, and 
searches, and. for public documents sold by the Registrar-General during 
1927, was £240,502; and in 1928 it was £251,959 of which £179,568 were 
collected by the Lands Titles Branch and £56,357 by the Deeds Branch. 
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The registration of patents, copyrights, trade marks, and designs, devolves 
upon the Federal authorities. A patent granted under the Commonwealth 
law is afforded protection in all the States, and in the Territory of Papua, 
for sixteen years. The copyright in a book, the performing right im a 
dramatic or musical work, and the lecturing right in a lecture, continue’ 
for the author’s life and fifty years after his death. The British Copyright 
Act, subject to certain modifications, is in force in the Commonwealth 
under the ‘Copyright Act, 1912. 

The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may 
be renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for 
five years, and the period extended to fifteen years, provided it is used in 
Australia within two years of registration. 

Under the various Imperial and Federal Acts, arrangements may be 
made by means of reciprocal legislation for the protection in other countries 
of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In all cases the rights of 
holders under the legislation of a State were conserved. 


Public Trustee. 

The Public Trustee exercises administrative functions in regard to 
estates in terms of the Public Trustee Act, 1913, as amended in 1923. The 
Public Trustee may act as trustee under a will, or marriage or other settle- 
ment; executor of a will; administrator under a will where the executor 
declines to act, is dead or absent from the State; administrator of intestate 
estates; and as agent or attorney for any person who authorises him so 
to act. In general the Public Trustee takes out probate or letters of 
administration in the Probate Court in the ordinary way, but he may fila 
an election to administer in that court in certain cases in testacy or 
intestacy where the gross value of the estate does not exceed £400. He may 
act also as manager, guardian, or receiver of the estate of an insane or 
incapable person, or as guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He 
is a corporation sole with perpetual succession and a seal of office and is 
subject to the control and orders of the Supreme Court. 

Where the net value of an intestate estate does not exceed £100, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he may 
apply the share of an infant, not exceeding £500, to the maintenance of 
the infant. As attorney or agent he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taxation returns, and pay taxes, ete. 
Agents of the Trustee are appointed in towns throughout the State. 

Operations are not conducted for profit, and the fees and commission 
chargeable are regulated to provide sufficient money to cover working 
expenses only. The accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by the . 
Auditor-General. 

‘The following is a summary of the transactions during the last recent 
years :— 


| Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars, 7 
: 1925, 1926. | 1927. 1928. 1929, 
Estates received for Adminis- 
tration ays ie 2,266 1,975: 2,217 | 2,219 2,376 
£ £ £ | &£ £ 
Amount Received* ... -| 930,890 | 1,005,240 | 1,150,719 | 1,202,317 | 1,542,600 
Amount Paid* .., as we} 769,510 | 1,012,371 | 1,183,629 | 1,165,359 | 1,362,891. 
Commission and Fees ... ..| 30,822; 35,538 | 40,002 44,598 45,171 
Unclaimed Money— | . 
~' Paid into Treasury... 2,139 | 89,731 22,430 9,280 26,434 
Subsequently Claimed... 1,860 | 1,514 1,168 765 3,381 
Credit Balances:of Estates ...| 3,637,188 | 3,642,624 | 4,168,622 | 4,610,686. | 4,908,651 


* On behalf of estates, 
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The operations result in a profit of £7,374 in 1927-28 and £4,708 in the 
following year, the accumulated profits at 30th June, 1929, being £39,418. 

The number of estates handled between the inception of the office of 
Public Trustee on 1st January, 1914, and 30th June, 1929, was 88,864, and 
their aggregate value £13,881,132. 


JurY SYSTEM. 


Crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must ‘be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being deter- 
mined by the judge. Most civil cases may be tried before a special jury 
of four persons, or a jury of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of 
fact and assesses damages. The procedure in relation to juries is governed 
principally by the Jury Act, 1912, and its amendments, and other Acts regu- 
late special cases. 


Persons liable to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
man above the age of 2i years residing in New South ‘Wales, and having 
a clear yearly income of £30 or more from real and personal estate, or a 
real and personal estate of the value of £300 or more. The principal 
exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not resided in New South Wales 
for at least seven years, and certain persons attainted of treason or felony, 
Men specially exempt include judges, members of Parliament, certain 
public officers, officers of the public service of the Commonwealth, members 
of the defence forces, employees of the State Governments, clergymen, 
barristers, solicitors, magistrates, police officers, doctors, dentists, chemists, 
schoolmasters, certain employees of banks, incapacitated persons, and 
men above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. Women are not liable 
for service on juries. 

A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Petty Sessions 
District by the senior police officer. This list is made available for public 
inspection, and revised in December before a magistrate. Lists of persons 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries are prepared also. They 
include persons of prescribed avocations. 

‘The jurors summoned to hear an issue are decided by lot. Accused 
persons and the Crown each have the right to challenge eight jurors in 
criminal cases, and twenty in capital cases, without assigning reasons. In 
civil cases twice the number of jurors required are summoned, and one- 
fourth of the number is struck off by each party to the case. 


In criminal cases the verdict of the Jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not reached within twelve hours, the jury may be discharged, 
and the accused tried again before another jury. In civil cases the verdict 
of three-fourths of the jury may be accepted after six hours’ deliberation, 
but failing agreement within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and a 
new trial held. 

LzGaL PRoression, 


The legal profession in New South Wales is controlled by regulations of 
the Supreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry to the pro- 
fession, regulate studentships at law and specify the legal examinations 
which must be passed prior to admission to practice. Separate boards have 
been established to govern the admission of barristers and of solicitors. 

Any solicitor duly admitted to practice has the right of audience in all 
courts of New South Wales, but the Supreme Court may suspend or remove 
from the roll any solicitor for proven misconduct or malpractice. Bar- 
risters have, in general, no legal right to fees for their services in court, but 

4(821—D 
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«.seales of charges for certain’ servicés rendered by soli¢itors are preseribed 
by regulation and in certain instances costs of suits are taxed off by an 
es of the Supreme Court. 
* Vhe following table shows the number of members of the legal profession 
in practice at intervals since 1911, and illustrates the increase in numbers 
in recent years :— 


Se, eee ae eRe 7 | : Solicitors, 

--End of Year. | Barristers, | = 

: is Sydney. Country. Total, 

1911 | 156 603 411 1,014 

1921. | 185 | 681, 431 1,112 

192¢ | 211 790° | 457 1,247 

1925 a7 798 476 1,274 

1926:. .| 229° — 885 | 477 | 1,812 

1927. | 227; gs: | 498. 1,852 

1928 233 | 898 | 503 | 1,401 
The number of barristers at the end of 1928 included 31-King’s Counsel. 
ythe number stated in the table does not include the District Court judges, 
«the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers, non- 


. practising barristers, nor those on the roll—but not resident—in New 
‘South Wales. There were also 65 certificated conveyancers. 


‘Barristers are organised under the Council of the Bar of New South 
“Wales, and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Tostitate of N ew South 
Wales. ‘There i is also a Society of Notaries. 


Poor Porson? Legal Hiponesk 


tnder the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, a “person eomuntnied for 

“trial for an indictable offence may apply: for legal aid for his defence 
_ before the jury is sworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers 
- that the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should 
“be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the 
“accused and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 

“~The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises judges to make 
rules, regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 
“jn respect of proceedings to which poor persons are parties. Such pro- 

ceedings may not be instituted without permission, and judges to whom 

applications for permission are made are authorised to act as conciliators. 
‘The rules made under this Act do not apply to criminal proceedings. 

“Barristers and solicitors have enrolled under this Act to give their ser- 

vices free of charge on being assigned in a proper case. Out-of-pocket 
. expenses are paid by the ‘Crown. 


Courts or Crvin JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Court). 


‘A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Small Debts oe 
Act, 1912, on magistrates and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts to 
determine, in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, 
actions for the recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts 

_ds limited to cases involving not more than £50. ‘A. police or stipendiary 
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magistrate may exercise the full jurisdietion of the court, two justices of 
the peace may hear cases involving amounts up to £80, and one justice up 
to £5. In cases of indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases 
involving £10, or, by consent of the parties, up to £80, but the courts may 
not deal with matters involving titles to freehold or future rights. 


In general, appeal may be made from a ‘decision of the court only when 
it exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice, 


The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as dak to the 
bench and may enter judgment in cases of default of defence filed, or where 
claims are admitted and agreed upon, and such bailiffs as are appointed 
from time to time for the service and execution of judgments. 


Particulars of the transactions of Courts of Petty Sessions in their civil 
juvisdiction during the last five years are shown below:— 


ae Plaints Verdicts for Plaintiff. Executions Garnislioe 
entered, Number, | Amount. issued. | isaued. 
) {* é | 
1924 66,821 | . 27,669 220, 442 . 8,199 |. 3,700 
| 
1925 70,798 | 29,278 249,418 9,807 | | 5,205 
| 


! 


1926 77,365 | 31,569 |.” 288,735 | 10,390 5,374 
1927 81,740 | 34,683 |.” 336,058 | 11,646 | 6,337 


t 


1928 88,033 33,398 368,242 12,904 7,147 


‘In garnishec cases the ‘Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may ‘be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a 
; subsequent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount 
owing as will satiety: the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, 
garnishee orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week. 
The garnishee cases in 1928 numbered 7,147., 


District Courts. 


District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 

intermediaries between the ‘Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court. 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, who have 
jurisdiction only over cases arising in districts allotted to them. Sittings 
are held at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. In 
1928 there were seven District Court Judges and courts were held in sixty- 
two districts. The courts sit during ten months of the year in the Metro- 
polis, and thrce or more times per year in important country towns. A 
- registrar and other officers are attached to each court. 
Ordinarily cases are heard by one judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
“-empanelled ‘by direction of the judge, or wpon’ demand by cither plaintiff 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact In equity, probate, and 
divorce proceedings remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at 
Common Law involving an amount not excceding £400, or £200 where 
a title to land is involved, 

Litigants may be compelled in appropriate cases to apply to the District 
Court by the power of the Supreme Court to remit proper cases to it, and 
by the rule of the Su preme Court not to allow costs to parties who recover 
a sum not excecding £30 in tigation before it. 
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The findings of the District Court are intended to be final and right of 
appeal may be excluded by written agreement between litigants, but new 
trials may be granted at the discretion of the Judge of the District Court. 
Otherwise appeal may be made to the Supreme Court in cases involving more 
than £10 where a point of law or question of the admissibility of evidence is 
raised. 

Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original juris- 
dictions during the last five years are given in the following table:— 


Causes Tried. é Judgment 
aUuses for 
f Bega C: Total 
‘ Verdict | aor! sea ne beona,| Teterted | dura | Suits | Ondine 
gare | Verdict OF or Settled Con- | ,% disposed | 27S | andin 
: ‘or Defendant)” vithout | fession Arbi- of during | Arrear 
| Plaintiff. Gneludne hearing. | or Agree- tration, P Year, ' 
ete.), * ment. | 
{ ‘ 
1923 768 ; 317 2,668 | 4,019 27 | 7,799 | 8,162 | 3,600 
| 
1924 739 | 329 2,970 4,364 6 8,408 | 8,959 4,151 
1925 752 | 309 2,764 | 4,346 3 8,674 | 8,874 | 4,351 
i 
1926 824 327 3,039 4911, 4 9,105 | 9,174 | 4,420 
1927 896 | 369 | 3,249 | 5,780 14 | 10,308 | 11,155 | 5,267 
j 


Of the cases tried during 1927, 187 were tried by jury and 1,128 without 
a jury. The amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was 
£298,052. 


In addition to the suits covered by the foregoing table a considerable 
amount of work is done in the District Courts under various Acts. 


The number of issues remitted for trial from the Supreme Court to Dis- 
trict Courts in 1927 was 99, including 73 in matrimonial causes. 


_ Under the Workmen’s (Compensation Act, 1916, there were 36 applications 
for arbitration, and 7 awards were made in favour of the applicants. Sums 
amountin? in the aggregate to £645 were paid into Court in respect of 8 
eases of death, and there were referred to the Judge 11 cases relating to 
agreements, while 25 agreements were registered without further inquiry. 


There were 394 appeals against assessments under the Income Tax (State) 
Act; 2 assessments were confirmed, 7 were varied, 183 were settled or 
withdrawn or struck ont, and 202 were pending at the end of the year. 


In addition, 2,044 warrants and writs were issued for the enforcements of 
judgments and orders, there were 1,155 examinations of Judgment debtors, 
555 orders for attachment of debts, and 119 writs of ca, sa, 


‘Appeals were made in 40 cases against judgments or orders of the District 
Court, and 6 such appeals were upheld, 8 were refused, 18 were dealt with 
otherwise or were not proceeded with, and 8 were pending. 


‘Supreme Court, 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. Jurisdiction is exercised by a Chief Justice and not 
more than eight Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in the 
Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in Equity, 
Bankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes. 
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The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising 
jn the State (other than special matters concerning land and industrial 
arbitration), in certain cases where extra territorial jurisdiction has been 
conferred, in Admiralty, and in appeal. Tts original jurisdiction is exercised 
usually by one judge. The procedure and practice of the Court are defined 
by statute, or regulated by rules which may be made by any three or more 
judges. In-proper cases appeals may be carried from findings of the Supreme 
Court to the High Court of Australia or to the Privy Council. 
és Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 

sourt. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law extends to cases 
not falling within any other jurisdiction. Actions are tried usually in the 
first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before one judge and a jury of four, 
or of twelve in special cascs. A jury may be dispensed with by consent of 


both parties and under statutes governing certain cases. A judge may sit 
“in chambers” to deal with questions not requiring to be argued in court. 


The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. Tihe number of writs issued includes cases which were settled 
by the parties without further litigation. 


Particulars. 12s, | 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 
we eee eed 
{ 
Write Tesued .. | G98 | 8,045 | 6,625 | 7,986 | 7,560 
Judgments Signed 1... ws] 2,990 3,247 3,182 3,549 3,643 
Causes Tried-— | 
Verdict for Plaintiff  ... att 222 237 205 233 202 
a Defendant ... 09 61 46 61 54 | 47 
Jury Disagreed ... 3 ire 2 2 2 1) 1 
Nonghite 0 eel sess 14 15 21 20, 16 
| 
ra | _—— __— 
Potal | 289 300 289 308 266 
Causes— 
Not proceeded with... a 249 218 345 3ll | 39K 
Referred to Arbitration... on 2 2 1 dv 3 
| 
—_-—_|—- — |—_-—|—_-— 
Total Causes dealt with ... 550 520 635 620 | 665 
i t 


Litigation in this jurisdiction, as indicated by the number of writs issued, 
hag increased steadily. The difference between the number of writs issued 
and judgments signed indicates the extent to which suits are not proceeded 
with. The difference between the number of judgments signed and the 
number of causes tried indicates the extent to which cases arc settled with- 
out legal proceedings in court. 


Equity Jurisdiction, 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes infancy) 
is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, by the Judge in Bankruptcy sif- 
ting in Equity, or by either sitting with two other Judges. The procedure 
of the Court is governed by the Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules. The 
jurisdiction extends to granting equitable relief by enforcing rights not 
recognised at Common Law and by special remedies such as the issue of 
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injunctions, writs of specifie performance, and a jurisdiction in infancy. 
The Court in making binding declarations of right may obtain the assistance 
of specialists such as actuaries, engineers, or other persons. In deciding 
legal rights incidental to its cases, it exercises all the powers of the Common 
Law jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and may award damages in certain 
cases. 

Attached to the Court there is a Master in Equity who performs adminis= 
trative duties and performs jidicial functions where directed in determining 
certain minor matters, such as conducting inquiries, taking accounts, and 
taxing costs. Ile is also Registrar of the Court, and controls the records. 
and funds within its charge. 

The numbers of the various transactions of the Court during each of the 
last five years were as foHow :— 


7 ! F ne | \ Decrees. Trust 
Ye Stat t State ts: a | : Scah * 
adel dane. | ae lai ae aay i Petitions. eee Motions. | Gisers, £00 } aoe 
ie a i i. ie f H a 7 - H EL : 
1924 | B47 149. 129 CO 160 | 280 1,084 671,849 
1925 } 351 183 114 | 163 345 | $15 | 761,350 
1926 | 373 | 82 | 90 | 162 659 1,491 | 728,935 
! | | | 
1927 441 | 191 He | 198 | 567 |} 1,815 | 859,706 
1928 482) aT 195 | 776 , 1,787: 913,447 
} 


The amount of trust funds invested under Equity Jurisdiction was dis- 
tributed chiefly among war loans, funded stock, and mortgages, the rates of 
interest ranging from 8 to 74 per cent, 

The amount of court fees received in 1927-28 was £5,463. 


Dunacy Jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction in Lunacy in the Supreme Court is exercised as a separate 
jurisdiction by the Chief Judge in Equity. There is a Master in Lunacy 
(who is also Master in Equity) to perform administrative work and manage 
estates. The Court upon hearing evidence, with or without examination of 
the person, may declare any person to be of unsound mind or incapable of 
managing His own affairs, or it may direct that such question be determined 
by a jury of four or twelve persons. When such a declaration is made the 
Master in Lunacy may assume the management of such person’s estate until 
his discharge or death, or a committee of management may be appointed 
subject to supervision by the Master in Lunacy. 

The amount of trust funds of insane persons and patients vested in the: 
Master in Lunacy at the end of 1927 was £759,123. A deduction at the rate 
of 2 per cent. from the net income of estates of insane patients managed by 
the Master in Lunacy amounted in 1927 to £3,401 and the fees collected to: 
£229, 

Bankruptcy Jurisdiction. 


Bankruptcy law and procedure in New South Wales were virtually codified 
by a consolidating Act passed in 1898. The State law has been superseded 
by the Bankruptcy Act of the Commonwealth which came into force on 1st 
August, 1928, so that the State Act applies only to matters not dealt with 
in the Federal Act, and to proceedings pending at ist August, 1928. 

Under the law any person ‘unable to meet his debts may surrender his 
estate for the benefit of his creditors, or the latter may apply for compulsory 
sequestration under certain conditions provided the aggregate amount of 


indebtedness exceeds £50: Uton'the issue of an order of sequestration the - 
property of the bankrupt vests in the official receiver named in the order, and: 
no creditor hag any remedy against the property or persom of the bankrupt 

except by appeal to the Court. Under certain conditions a bankrupt may 

compound with his creditors or enter into a scheme of arrangement, if 

approved by the Court. 


' An Inspector-General in Bankruptcy has been appointed under the? 
Commonwealth Act, and bankruptey jurisdiction in New South Wales, which ' 
forms one of the federal bankruptey districts, is vested in the Supreme Court: 
of the State. One judge in particular exercises the jurisdiction, but for’ 
purposes of convenience all the Supreme Court Justices are invested with 
bankruptcy jurisdiction. The Court has power to decide questions of: 
priorities and other questions of law affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions 
of fact may be tried before a jury. 

_ The Registrar in Bankruptey has such duties as the Attorney-General of 

he Commonwealth directs, or as are prescribed, and he exercises powers of 
an administrative nature delegated by the Court. He may hear debtors’. 
petitions, make full examination of bankrupts or of persons suspected to be 
indebted to a bankrupt, meke sequestration orders, and grant orders of 
discharge where the applications are not opposed. There are deputy regis- 
trars in the country districts. 

Official receivers who manage assigned estates for the benefit of creditors, 
act under the general authority and directions of the Registrar, and the 
receiverships are distributed amongst them by the Court. Persons registered 
by. the Court as qualified to act as trustees, as well as official receivers, may 
be appointed by resolution of the creditors to manage sequestrated estates. 


Particulars of the operations of the State Courts in recent years are given 
below :— 


Heading. 1924. | 1925. | 1926, |. 1927. ran -ouly. 

eee i I~ ae eee ae Soe | xf 
Petitions for Voluntary Sequestration ...) 421 | 341 437 476* 323* 
Compulsory Sequestration.... 397 | 375 {| 344 289* 106* 

Sequestration Orders granted ae .| 668 | 578 | 647 755 429 

Discharges granted or. Composition ‘ae | 

accepted... eee aT | so | 39 |° 6: 60 
Estates released if ae set es 16 | ll | 19 26 | 17, 


™ Exciuding petitions withdrawn, refused, ete. 


From the commencement of the Bankruptcy Act of 1887 there have been. 
94,788 sequestrations, but only in 4,062 cases have discharges been granted, 
or estates freed. More than 83 per cent. of bankrupts have remained 
undischarged, In terms of the Commonwealth Act, a bankrupt may apply 
to the Court for an order of discharge at any time after he has been exam-. 
ined, and he must do so whenever ordered by the Court upon the application 
of the official receiver, trustee, or creditor. 


Further details of proceedings in bankruptcy are published in the éiantee 
Private Finance of this Year Book. 


Probate Jurisdiction. 


Probate jurisdiction extends over all property, real or personal, in Nee 
South Wales of deceased persons, testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is 
exercised by a Probate Judge, or by any judge acting on his behalf. By 
probate rule of 18th October, 1906, the Registrar in Probate exercises juris- 
diction in granting probate and letters of administration in all matters where: 
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no contention has arisen. The Registrar or any interested party may refer 
any matter to the Court. The Registrar also exercises jurisdiction in minor 
dealings affecting estates where no objection is raised by any interested 
party. 

Until the granting of probate or letters of administration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Chief Justice, and cannot be legally dealt with 
except in minor matters. In this way the rights of the suecessors, the 
creditors, and the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried 
by the Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and juris- 
diction is exercised over administrators and executors. 

The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with in 
the past five years :— 


Probates Granted. | Letters of Administration. | Total. 
Year, 7 | eens hs 
Nnmber of; Value of Number of Value of 'Numberof! Value of 
Estates. i Estates. , Estates. = Estates. | Estates. ' Estates. 
| ee ey £ 
1924 8,865 | 16,98] , 524 : 2,115 2,015,541 | 5,980 | 18,997,065 
1925 | 3,988 | 17,432,889 2,076 , 2,401,356 | 6,064 | 19,883,745 
1926 4,257 | 19,877,443 . 2,475 2,194,979 6,732 | 22,072,422 
1927 4,369 | 21,880,669 | 2,554 . 3,550,107 | 6,928 | 25,430,776 
| ! H 
1928 4,641 23,605,364 2,581 | 3,037,228 | 7,222 | 26,642,592 


The values shown above represeut the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, and of estates dealt with by the Public Trustee. 
In some cases probate or letters of administration are taken out a second 
time and such estates are duplicated in the foregoing figures. Where estates 
are less than £800 in value probate or letters of administration may be 
granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the intervention 
of a solicitor. 


Juriswiction in Matrimonial Causes (Divorce). 


This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1878, prior to which marriages could be dissolved only by special 
Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated in 
1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, and 
orders for restitution of conjugal rights. Orders for the custody of children, 
alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage property may be made. 
Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually made provisional for a 
short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof if no reason to the 
contrary is shown, e.g., collusion. 

{The grounds on which dissolution may be granted on petition are as 
follow :— 

Husband v. Wife.—Adultery; desertion; habitual drunkenness and neglect 
of domestic dutics for three years: non-compliance with a decree for resti- 
tution of conjugal rights; imprisonment for three years and upwards at 
date when petition is presented and under sentence for at least seven years; 
conviction for attempt to murder or to inflict grevious bodily harm within 
one year previously; reneated assaults and crnel beatings during one year 
preceding the date of filing the petition. 
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Wife v. Husband.—Adultery: desertion for three years or upwards; 
habitual drunkenness, coupled with neglect to support or cruelty, for three 
years; non-compliance with a decree for restitution of conjugal rights; 
imprisonment for three years and upwards at date when petition is pre 
sented and under sentence for at least seven years; imprisonment under 
frequent sentences amounting in the aggregate to three years within five 
years preceding the presentation of the petition; leaving wife hz bitually 
without means of support; conviction within one year previously of attempt 
to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm; repeated assaults and cruel 
beatings within one year of petition. 

(Cases are heard usually without a jury, but where dissolution of marriage 
is involved a jury of twelve to try issues of fact may be requestioned by 
either party, or by the Court. Certain cases may be referred to the District 
Court of the district in which the case arose. 

Usually, the petitioner must have been domiciled in the State for at least 
three years preceding the date of the petition. No relief is granted to 
persons who have resorted to New South Wales for the purpose of instituting 
proceedings. 

Suits may be instituted for the purpose of obtaining restitution of con- 
jugal rights, and failure to comply with a decree made in such a suit 
constitutes desertion, upon which a suit for divorce may be brought. A 
marriage may be declared nult and void on the grounds that the respondent 
is incapable of consummating it, that the parties to the marriage are within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, or that the parties are unable to 
contract a valid marriage. Such inability may arise from one of the parties 
being already married, having acted under duress, or in case of mistaken 
identity. 

The following statement shows the number of petitions in matrimonial 
causes made and granted in New ‘South Wales during the past three years 
in comparison with the average per year in quinquennial periods since 
1908 -— 


Seutiec | Number of Petitions Granted. | _peaeiitten of 
a 2 | Conjugal Rights. 

rear, | ori | ieee sou Nullity of Marriage: on oo 
‘of Marriage, : udicia ! Petiti cr, 
1908-12" | 453 260 | 260 | 12 ; 4 4 og | 18 
1913-17* 642 393 342 9 3 3 74 51 
1918-22* | 1,041 672 562 13 7 5 || 236 | 14) 
1923 1,266 888 729 13 5 10 298 | 177 
1924 | 1,366 | 1,039 834 7 9 4 | 225 | 204 
1925 1,435 891 | 1,064 1 | 12 9 | 221 as 
1926 | 1,436 | 1,049 827 |, 12 6 8 | 288 | 162 
1927 | 1,450 | 1,045 | 1,061 9 7 | 296 | 179 
1928 | 3,508 | 1,069 913 6 | 8 8 | 330 | 179 


= “Average per year. 
The number of petitions lodged in forma pauperis during 1927 was 868 ; 
of which 334 were for divorce, 8 for nullity of marriage, 4 for judicial 
separation, and 22 for restitution of conjugal rights. 
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‘The number of petitioners of each sex in cases where decrees for divoree 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute, or judicial separation was 
granted, during each of the past ten years were as follow:— 


Year in Number of Successful Petitions ' Yearin | Number of Successful Petitions 
which: lodged by “which | lodged by 

Petition : Petition 

granted, | Husband. | Wife. | Total. | a ravteg, | Husband. | Wife, | Total. 

Posy, i ie? i ! 
isis | 67 | 924 | 391 | i923 | aid | 438 =| 758 
1919 | 190 | 244 ! 434 , 1924 | 359 486 | 845 
ae | 267 + 300 | 567 i ee ae S nor 
1 | 3889 | 418 807 1928 e 52: 4 

1922 {| 296 | 397 | 6938 | 1927 421 | 637 1,088 


at 


The number of marriages dissolved, or virtually dissolved in each year, 
was more than doubled between 1918 and 1921, and the proportion of 
petitions lodged by husbands increased from 37 per cent. to 48 per cent. In 
1922 there was a marked decline in the number of successful petitions, and 
the proportion lodged by husbands dropped to 48 per ceut. In each of the 
three succeeding years there was a pronounced increase in the number of 
petitions, then a decline of 22 per cent. was followed by another increase 
which carried the number above the high level of the year 1925. The 
proportion of the petitions lodged by husbands has fallen to 39 per cent. 


The grounds of suits in which decrees for divorce or uullity of marriage 
were made absolute during each of the past five years were as follow:— 


Ground of Suit, | 1925. | 1924. | 1925, ; 1926. | 1927, 
i l J 
Adultery 9. eee wee wee) 175 |: 190 252 | 189 | 257 
Bigamy ea as sah 8 2 7 6 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults ... one ee ey 3 7 3 12 
9 9, Habitual Drunkenness ie .| 18 22 23 | 19 16 
Desertion 8 398 | 466 592 | 472 643 
Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect to Sup- | 
port, or Neglect of Domestic Duties. > 4 i Fy OW 24 9 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of’ i | 
ee Rights as at sve ..{ 125 5146 | 169) 119 | 121 
Other .., as Pe a ae | 2 6) 3 3 
Total ... .. | 739 | 888 | 1,073) 8385 | 1,068. 


In the 1,061 cases in which decrees for divorce were made absolute during 
1927 the duration of marriage was as follows:—Under 5 years, 60; 5-9 years, 
827; 10-14 years, 804; 15-19 years, 179. In 151 cases the duration was 
between 20 and 30 years; in 35 it was between 30 and 40 years; and in two 
between 40 and 50 years. In three cases the information was not recorded. 
In the case of 8389 marriages there were no children; one child in 290 cases; 
two children, 202; three children, 108; four children, 59; and five or more 
children in 48 cases. In 15 cases, the details were not stated. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales on Ist July, 1911, by Order-in-Couneil, 
under the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act (Imperial), 1890. The Court 
may sit also ag a Prize Court by authority of a proclamation of August, 
1914, under the Prize Courts Act (Imperial), 1894. Three causes of action 
arose during 1927. 
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Courts of Marine Inquiry. 

Cases of shipwreck or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ships alleged to be unseuworthy, and charges of misconduct against officers 
of British vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on 
any. ship registered at or proceeding to any port therein, are heard by one 
or more authorised Judges of the District Court or Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrates sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine 
Inquiry. 

The findings of this Court are final, except when the responsible Minister 
directs a rehearing of the case where uew evidence is available, or a mis- 
carriage of justice is suspected. 


The vroecedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts of the 
State and Commonwealth. 


In 1927 inquiries were held regarding seven cases, viz., four of collision, 
one of grounding, one of stranding, and one of foundering. As a result of 
the inquiries the certificates of six masters were suspended, and one was 
exonerated; one mate was suspended and two were exonerated. 


Tn 1928 there were eight inquiries and one certificate was suspended. In 
three of thesc cases the Court held that no one was to blame. 


Ticensing Courts. 


Under the Liquor Act of 1912 and its amendments, a Licensing Court 
in each of the licensing districts in New South Wales deals with appli- 
cations for new licenses, renewals, removals, or transfers of existing licenses 
to manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors. 


Three police magistrates, appointed as licensing magistrates, constitute 
the Licensing Courts for all the districts of the State. The same magis- 
trates constitute the Licenses Reduction Board. They may delegate minor 
functions to a police or stipendiary magistrate. The Court sits as an open 
court, and appoals from its decisions lie to the District Court. 


Particulars relating to the operations of the Licensing Courts and the 
Licenses Reduction Board are shown in the chapter entitled “Social Con- 
dition.” 

Fair Rents Courts. 


These courts were established under the Fair Rents Act, 1915, for the 
regulation af the rents of dwellings let at a rental not exceeding the rate 
of £3 per week. The jurisdiction was extended in 1926 to retail shops-at 
rentals not exceeding £6 pcr week, but it was curtailed by an amendment 
passed in 1928, which provides also that the Fair Rents Act will cease to 
have effect on Ist July, 1933. ; 


Particulars of the operations of the Courts are published in the chapter 
“Food and Prices” of this Year Book. 


(Mining) Wardens’ Courts. 


By virtue of the Mining Act, 1906, and amendments, mining wardens may 
hold courts to determine disputes within their districts as to the possession 
of mining lands, or claims under mining contracts. In gencral their pro- 
cedure ig summary, and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain 
cases to a District Court sitting as a Mining Appeal Court or, on points 
of law, by way of stating a case to the Supreme Court. 
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Taxation Courts of Review. 


Judgcs of the District Courts have been authorised to sit as Taxation 
Courts of Review under the Land and Income Tax Act, 1895. The juris- 
diction extends to the hearing and determining of appeals lodged against 
assessments Ly the Commissioner of Taxation by persons within the local 
jurisdiction of the Court. Points of law may te referred to the Supreme 
Court, but otherwise no appeal is allowed. 


IxpustriaL TRIBUNALS. 


A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1901, when courts 
of law were established to determine ceriain disputes between employers 
and employees relating to working conditions. The system has been 
changed fundamentally from time to time, aud the statutory basis of the 
present system is the Tudustrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 
amendments. The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, subati- 
tuted an Industrial Commission for the former Court of Industrial Arbi- 
tration as from 15th April, 1926. The constitution of the Industrial Com- 
mission, as provided by the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act passed 
in December, 1927, consists of a President and two other members, holding 
office during good behaviour with the same status and rights as a puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court. Persons cligible for appointment as 4 member 
of the Commission are puisne judges of the Supreme Court, District Court. 
Judges, barristers of five years standing, and solicitors of seven years 
standing. The Commission has authority to adjudicate in cases of illegal 
strikes, lockouts or unlawful dismissal; to inquire into any industrial matter 
referred by the Minister; to determine a standard of living and to declare 
the living wage; to hold conferences regarding settlement of any industrial 
matter; to hear appeals under the Act and to exercise the powers of the 
Board of Trade under the Monopolies Act. There is a Deputy Commissioner 
who exercises powers delegated by the Commission. 


Conciliation committces may be established for various industries on the | 
recommendation of the Industrial Commission. Thcir functions are to 
niake awards governing working conditions. The committees have exclusive 
original jurisdiction in respect of industrial matters arising in industries 
for which they have been established. 


Industrial magistrates are appointed under the Act of 1912, with juris- 
diction over cases arising out of non-compliance with awards, and statutes 
governing working conditions of employees. Their powers are cognate with 
those of police magistrates. 


Details of the constitution and operations of these tribunals are pub- 
lished in the chapter relating to “ Industrial Arbitration.” 


Workers’ Compensation Commission. 


A special and exclusive jurisdiction was conferred on the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Commission to determine all questions arising under the Workers’ 
Compensation Act, which came into force on Ist July, 1926. The Com- 
mission is a body corporate, with perpetual succession, and it consists of a 
barrister of five years’ standing, appointed as chairman with the same status, 
salary, and rights as a District Court Judge, together with two members 
appointed for a period of seven years and representing employers and em- 
ployees respectively. A medical referee may be summoned to sit as assessor 
with the Commission. 
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The Chairman alone decides points of law, but, on other matters the 
decision of the Commission is that of a majority of its members, and such 
decisions are to be based on the real merits of the case without strict 
observance of legal precedent. Either the chairman or a majority of the 
Commission may refer any question of law for the decision of the Supreme 
Court by way of stating a case, but otherwise the determinations of the 
Commission are final, and may not be challenged in any court. 


For the purpose of conducting its proceedings the Commission has the 
powers of a Commissiouer under the Royal Commissions Act, 1923, 


During the year 1927-23 there were 791 applications to the Commission 
for the determination of claims for compensation; 447 were determined, 
153 were struck out or discontinued, 39 were ordered to stand over generally, 
and. 152 were pending at 20th June, 1928, Other applications to the Com- 
mission include 2,504 for the medical examination of an injured worker, 2,112 
were granted, 14 were refused, and 150 were withdrawn. In 169 cases the 
worker did not attend and 59 cases were pending. Four applications for 
licenses as insurers under the Workers’ Compensation Act and 1 applica- 
tion for the cancellation of a license were granted; aud 8 applications for 
licenses as self-insurers and two for cancellation of license were granted. 
At 30th June, 1928, there were 45 licensed insurers and 70 authorised self- 
insurers. 


Land Beards.* 


Local Land Boards each consisting of a salaried chairman, usually pos- 
sessing legal and administrative experience, and of two other members 
(paid by fees) possessing legal knowledge, were first appointed under the 
Grown Lands Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow 
procedure similar to that of Courts of Petty Sessions. Their functions are 
to determine questions under the Crown Lands Acts, and other matters 
referred by the Minister. Sittings are held as required at appointed places 
in each of twelve Land Board Districts in the Eastern and Central Divisions 
of the State. There are also special Land Boards for the Yanco and 
Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 

The Western Land Board which is charged with the management and 
control of Crown Lands in the Western Division of the State, discharges 
the functions of a local land board within the area of its jurisdiction. 


Land and Valuation Court. 


The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was re-consti- 
tuted at the close of 1921 as the Land and Valuation Court. This court is 
presided over by a judge, whose status is equal to that of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and who may sit as an open court at such places as he 
determines, with two assessors in an advisory capacity. The procedure of 
the court is governed by rules made by the Judge, who also exercises powers 
over witnesses and the production of evidence similar to those of a Judge in 
the Supreme Court. On questions of fact the decisions of the Judge are 
final, but appeal may be made to the Supreme Court against his decision on 
points of law. 

Broadly stated, the functions of the court are to hear and determine the 
more important matters and appeals arising under the Crown Lands Acts 
and cognate Acts, cases involving the ratableness of lands and the more 
jmaportant appeals from valuations made by the Valuer-General or by valuers 
under the Local Government Act. - 


*See, also, chapter on Land Legislation and Settlement. 
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During the year ended 30th June, 1928, the Land and Valuation Court 
dealt with 80 references from the Minister for Lands, 2 by Local Land 
Boards, 50 appeals (7 being sustained) under various Land Acts, and 9 under 
the Irrigation Act; 8,611 objections to valuations under the Valuation of 
Land Act; 1,840 objections to Local Government assessments for rating, 
where the unimproved capital value exceeded £5,000, 629 assessments being 
confirmed, and 1,211 altered; 2 appeals under the Liquor Amendment. Act, 
1926 (1 being sustained) ; and 7 claims for compensation under the various 
Acts. The Court granted 57 applications for registration under the Land 
Agents Act, 1927, and refused 3. 


Counts or FreperaL J URISDICTION. 


By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1908-1927, jurisdiction under 
Federal laws is vested in the several courts of the States within the limits 


_ of their several jurisdictious, as to locality, subject- -matter, ete.. Justices of 


the Peace are, however, precluded from exercising Federal jurisdiction. 
Certain Acts ie. g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
in special cases on State Courts. Bankruptey jurisdiction under federal 


_ legislation is vested in the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 


There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, viz., the High Court of Australia and the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. An account of the latter 
court and of special industrial tribunals appointed under the Industrial 


Peace Acts is given in the chapter of this volume entitled “ Industrial 
“Arbitration.” 


The High Court of Australia was established in 1903, and consists of a 


. Chief Justice and six puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of 


. Government, but sittings are held in the varions States, and district: regis- 


trars are appointed as required. The jurisdiction of the Court, which: may 
be exercised in the first instance by one judge, is exclusive with regard to 


_ suits between. States or any State and the Commonwealth, matters arising 


directly under a treaty, or writs of mandamus or prohibition against a 


Federal officer or court. 


The High Court is constituted also as a Court of Appeal for Australia. 


Lower Courts or Criminal JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Police Courts). 


‘These Courts are held daily in large centres, and periodically, as occasion 


‘demands, in small centres. They operate under various statutes (chiefly 


the Crimes Act, 1900, Police Offences Act, 1901, and Vagrancy Act,’ 1902), 
which describe the nature of offences, penalties, and certain procedure, and 
prescribe the number of justices or magistrates for the trial of various 
offences. Cases are heard by a Stipendiary Magistrate in the Sydney, 
Broken Hill, Parramatta, Newcastle, Bathurst, and Wollongong districts, 
and in other districts by a Police Magistrate, or by Justices of the Peace. 
The procedure is governed in a general way by the Justices Act, 1902-18. 
These courts deal with minor offences, which may be treated summarily, 
while serious charges are investigated in the first instance, and the accused 
committed to higher courts when a prima facte case is made ont. 

Offences punishable summarily by Courts of Petty Sessions include most 
offences against good order and breaches of regulations. Certain offences 
are made punishable summarily with the consent of the accused. The courts 
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deal also with certain other: cases, such as proceedings atising under the 
Master and Servants Act, the Deserted Wives and Children Act, Child 
. Welfare Act, and administrative regulations. 

Appeal against fine or imprisonment is heard by the Gok: of Quarter 
Sessions, but on a disputed point of law the magistrate may state a case for 
the. Sapvonie Court. 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts were established by proclamation under the Infant 
Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
«et, 1905, which were consolidated with other enactments by the~Child 
- Welfare Act, 1928. Each court consists of .a special magistrate with juris- 
diction within a proclaimed area. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court may 
be exercised by. a special magistrate, or two Justices of the Peace. The 
magistrates exercise all the powers of a Police or Stipendiary Magistrate in 
respect of cases involving children as parties or witnesses to the exclusion of 
ordinary courts of law... By this means ehildren are protected against the 
adverse influences which they would encounter in the ordinary courts. 


The jurisdiction embraces proceedings concerning maintenance of infants, 
offences by or against children, and neglected or uncontrollable children. 
The Court is endowed mith extensive powers, such as the committal of 
children to reformatory homes, release on probation, ete. 


Appeal from its decision lies in proper cases to the Supreme Court, 
Quarter Sessions, or in certain circumstances to a District Court. 


Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s Courts are not avail- 
able, as they are included with those relating to ordinary Courts of Petty 
Sessions. 


Cases before Magistrates Courts. 


Particulars of the number of offencés charged, ‘and convictions obtained in 
Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below. Jixcept 
where otherwise stated the figures represent the total number of offences 
charged, and where multiple charges are preferred at the same time, 
separate account is taken of each. The figures should not be used for the 
purpose of comparison with other States or countries, unless the same rules 
are observed in tabulating the statistics of crime. They are not comparable, 
for instance, with the statistics of Magistrates’ Courts in the States of 
Victoria,. South Australia, and Western Australia, where an accused person 
charged with a number of offences at the same time is counted once only:— 


Offences Charged, Fer cent. 

Bakes Withdrawn | Committed | Site | ak mitted 

Discharzed. Convicted. Higher Total. drawn, victed. ide 

| * Courts, \ Courts. 
‘i911 =| 8,878 | 65,038 | 1,178 75,114 |} 11:8 | 966 | 16 
1921 11,877 80,214 2,594 94,685 12°6 64-7 27 
1924 12,755 83,019 2,327 | 98,101 | 13:0 84-6 2°4 
1925 ; 14,601 85,970 | 1,8°6 102,377 142 ° 84:0 18 
1926 14,399 100,644 1,832 116,675 |} 128 | 86°2 16 
1927 i 14,478 107,657 | 1,895 124,030 117), 868 | 1% 
1928 | 15,140 | 19.936 | 2,608 _ 157,079 11:0 87'5 15 

3 i 1 


Hl 
H 
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Toward the énd of 1916 provision was made whereby persons arrested for 
drunkenness were allowed to forfeit a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of 
appearing in court. The amount was originally fixed at 5s., the usual penalty 
imposed, but it has been increased to 10s. Approximately one-third of the 
eases of drunkenness are dealt with in this manner, and they are included 
in the statistics as convictions, as well as those cases where the offender is 
admonished and set free without penalty. 

Tt is not possible to determine the number of distinct persons charged in 
each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 


Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictions 
are effected are really criminal offences, that is, offences against person or 
property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate per 1,000 of mean popula- 
tion :— 


Number of Convictions for Minor Offences. 


Meets Against Good Order. | 
: ain. 0: ig . 

gre Against " Other Sante 
Person Property. |———_——7]—_~ Offences. Convictione 
: Drunken- Other c 

ness. . “| 

=. | 7 a oe 
1911 | 1,664 | 3,404 | 29,299 § 14,886 | 15,8(5 | 65,(58 


192k 2,127 | 5,924 25,575 80,214 


1926 1,913 | 7,328 31,361 — 16,485 43,757 | 100,€44 


28,702 | 18,086 


1927 1,924 8,114 32,649 17,401 47,269 | 107,€57 


1928 | 1,889 | 8,274 | 35,155 | 18,967 | 57,C51 | 119,936 
l 


Number per 1,000 of Mean Population. 


[ j { ! 


1911 | 100 | 204 17°69 St O49 39-07 

1922) 101. 281 13°61 8-58 | 12-01 | 3805 

1926 | 082 | 3:16 | 1551 | 7°10 | 18°76 43°35 

1927 | ogi | 342 ; 19°75 | 7:33 | 2003 | 45°34 

1928 | 0-78 | 3-41 | 14-49 782 | 2293 | 49.43 
‘i . j 


The uumber of summary convictions per 1,600 of population declined 
during the five years 1921 to 1925, but has increased in each of the last three 
years. The increase occurred for the most part in offences classified under 
the heading “ other offences,” which consist mainly of breaches of administra- 
tive law, e.g., traffic regulations and local government by-laws. A large pro- 
portion are minor breaches or are committed through inadvertence or in 
ignorance of the law, and are met with the infliction of a fine. As local and 
other administrative activities have been extended, it is a natural corollary 
that an increase should occur in such offences. Thus the convictions under 
the traffic regulations increased from 4,192 in 1921 to 19,829 in 1926 and to 
29,978 in 1928; breaches of the Industria] Arbitration and the Factories and 
Shops Acts from 982 to 3,455 and 2,329 in the respective years. 
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Coroners’ Courts. 


The office of Coroner was established in New South Wales by letters 
patent in 1787, and is regulated by the Coroners Act, 1912, which consoli- 
dated previous laws. 

Every Stipendiary or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a 
coroner in all parts of the State, except the Metropolitan Police District, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not 
readily accessible by Police Magistrates, a locai resident, usually a Justice 
of the Peace, is appointed coroner. 

At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries are held into the causes of 
violent or unnatural deaths, into the causes of deaths in gaols, and into 
the origin of fires causing damage or destruction to property, but may be 
dispensed with where the Coroner deems inquiry unnecessary. The Coroner 
may order the attendance of any medical practitioner at the inquest, and 
may direct him to hold a post-mortem examination. On the evidence 
submitted the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged 
guilty of manslaughter, murder, or arson. 

In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled to find as to the 
facts of the case, and on their verdict against any person he may ‘be com- 
mitted for trial. The instructions to coroners provide that an inquest 
should be held into the cause of every death occurring among prisoners 
in gaols and lock-ups. In such cases a jury of six freemen and six prisoners 
is empanelled. Persons apprehended by the police subsequent to the 
decisions of coroners are charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. 

During 1927 the coroners held 1,887 inquiries into causes of death and 
202 into the origin of fires. It was found in 1,210 cases that death had 
been accidental, and in 2614 cases that suicide had occurred. There were 
43 deaths due to homicide and 52 due to illegal operations. Twenty 
persons were committed for trial by coroners on charges of murder, 32 for 
manslaughter, and 15 for arson. It was found that 26 fires were accidental, 
47 were caused wilfully, and in 129 cases the evidence was insufficient to 
indicate the origin. 


Hicuer Courts or ‘CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central Criminal 
Court (which sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, held at important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
by a Judge of the District Court as chairman. The courts deal with 
indictable offences which are the more scrious criminal cases. ‘Offences 
punishable by death may be tried only before the Central Criminal Court, 
which exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or before 
the Supreme Court on circuit. 

All persons charged with criminal offences must be charged before a 
judge with a. jury of twelve chosen by lot from a panel provided by the 
sheriff. The jury finds as to the facts of the case, and its verdict must be 
unanimous. If unanimity is not reached within twelve hours, a verdict is 
not returned, and the accused may be tried again before another jury. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

These Courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts. Forty- 
four places were appointed in 1929, courts being held usually at the con- 
clusion of District Court sittings, from two to four times a year in country 
centres, but eleven times in Sydney, and six times in Parramatta, 
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In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other 
courts, e.g., Licensing Courts. Appeals from Quarter Sessions are heard 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Central Criminal Court and Supreme Court on Circuit. 


The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court exercises 
a similar jurisdiction in circuit towns. Usually capital offences, the more 
serious indictavle offences committed in the metropolitan area, aud offences 
which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions, or at sittings of 
the Supreme Court in the country, are tried at the Central Criminal Court. 
Appeal from the finding of these courts lies to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of three or more Judges of the Supreme Court and, in 
proper cases, to the High Court of Australia or the Privy Council. A 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney may act as a Court of Gaol 
Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried prisoners upon returns 
of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State under rules of the 
Court. 


Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 


The following table relates to the number of distinct persons charged 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions, sittings of the Supreme Court at circuit 
towns, and the Central Criminal Court, and it shows the number convicted 
for each of the classes of more serious offences. ‘Where two or more charges 
were preferred against the same person, account has been taken only of the 
principal charge. 


| Convictions—Principal Offence. 
istinct | No oe : : 

vere, | Gemome | OY | tae | eaine | AES | our Catesrascomtete 

| | Person, ee gente Offences. ! Numher. | of Popa 
il =| og) ag) | sad | 818) 48 | 8H, 888 | B28 
1912 903 | 373 | 186 ' #10 | 48 | 26 | 620 | 3:55 
1913 1,195 | 953 | 1899 | 478 | 60 | 45 | Te, 424 
1921 =| 1,722 | 611 | 166 | 853 | 48 a | aim | 597 
192 1,635 | 505 | 176 | 778 | 48 | 38° 1,040 | 484 
1923 1,673 | 6l4 [| iL | 737 | 59 | 52 | 1,059 | 4°83 
1924 1,536 | 534 | 174 | 739 | 50 39 | 1,002 | 4:50 

*1925-26 | 1,800 | 740 | 220 | 749 | 87 54 | 1,060 | 4-63 

1926-27 | 1,181 | 437 | 156 | 515 | 23 |. 50 9 744 | BT 
1927-28 | 3,388 | svt | isl | 615 | 23 | 48, SIT | 8:65 

: : ‘ : i 


* Eighteen months ended June, 1926. 


In view of the facts that trials of accused persons in higher criminal 
courts take place on indictment by the Attorney-General, and usvally after 
magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
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the question of guilt is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that less than two-thirds of the persons charged are convicted, and in the 
ease of offences against the person, this proportion is less than one-half. 


Of the persons convicted during the year ended 30th June, 1928, the males 
numbered 842 and females 35. The proportion per hundred thousand of 
each sex were: Males 69, females 3. 


The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included in the foregoing statement :— 


Number of Offenders Convicted. 
Offences. ; 
1911, | 1921. * 1925-26, ' 1926-27. | 1927-23. 
| ' 
Murder... 0 eee ee eB 8 8 ; 7 4 
Attempted Murder,ShootingwithIntent ... 3 3 5 | 2 2 
Manslaughter ... oe see ee Pe 4 13 3 6 ly 
Rape and other Offences against Females... 29 21 59 33 46 
Unnatural Offences... ae aes sacl 2 23 37 15 39 
Abortion and Attempts to Procure... veal 3 2 2 | 4 4 
Bigamy ... re at ine ase 7 16 22 17 18 18 
Assault ... ave ee ee ve sa 80 63 85 55 54 
Burglary and Housebreaking = wa 62 244 278 | 198 268 
Robbery and Stealing from the Person... 4 35 63 45 66 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep ae Ses 26 48 3 1 6 
Embezzlement and Stealing by Servants... 26 42 50 18 23 
Larceny and Receiving see a w| 131 376 209 160 138 
Fraud and False Pretences ... ar ee 38 80 88 59 69 
Arson... es oe eee or tee one 1 9 4 5 
Forgery, Uttering Forged Documents ret 41 44 31 22 23 
Conspiracy .,. Sat wk ee wl «10 16 29 38 37 
Perjury and Subornation .. ove ant 10 17 15 | 5 8 


* Eighteen months ended June, 1926, 


In so far as the number of persons convicted indicates the vogue of 
crime, the above statement shows that during post-war as compared with 
pre-war years, the increase in crime occurred principally in burglary and 
housebreaking. On the other hand considerable decreases took place in tha 
number of assaults and cases of forgery. 


Courts or APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Generally speaking, appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where 
appeals are permitted, by the District Courts and Courts of Quarter Sessions 
from Magistrates’ Courts, by the Supreme Court from District Courts and 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, by the High Court of Australia from the 
Supreme Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from either 
of the two last-named courts. Appeal on points of law (usually by stating 
a case) may be made to the Supreme Court from any ordinary court of the 
State or from any special court (e.g., Land, Industrial Commission, and 
Workers’ Compensation Commission). 


A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Civil Appeals to the Supreme Court. 


Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions (1) in Banco, to hear appeals from District Courts or from 
decisions of justices in chambers, and to consider motions for new trials 
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and kindred matters—in certain circumstances such cases may be heard by 
one justice; (2) as a Full Court of three or more justices, to hear appeals 
from orders and decrees made by one justice in the various jurisdictions of 
the court. One judge may sit in chambers to hear applications for writs 
of mandamus or prohibition, and to determine special cases stated by 
magistrates. 


Particulars of the special cases and appeals during the last five years are 


shown below :— i sgl 
Appeals, 
Special Cases, [ 
| | Equity, Probate, fs 
i Common Law. | Bankruptey, and District Courts; 
Year, | Divorce. 
ener eee lee, 
| | Decision | ee : oe 
+a ‘Disallowed! \ Disallowed Disallowed, 
gneision | reversed | sustained. withdrawn, Sustained. withdrawn Sustained. withdrawa 
drawn, etc. ete. | ete. i etd. 
| ! i i 
1924 17 15 | 2 ; 80 | 3. | #417 7 20 
1925 | it Ae es es ae a 8 | 27 
! 
1926 | 12 6 | 16 | 23 5} ll | 5 21 
1 | i i | | 
1927 | 7 0 | | 2 i 4 | 68 7 | 38 
1928 | 7 15; 20 jae | 4 7) ul 20 


In 1927 there were 36 applications for writs of mandamus or prohibition, 
of which 25 were granted. In 1928 there were 21 applications, and 8 were 
granted. 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 


Appeal to the High Court of Australia from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales may be made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter valued at £300 or 
more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating to aliens, 
marriage, divorce or bankruptey, provided that appeal lay to the Privy 
Council in such case at the date of establishment of the Commonwealth. 
Such appeal may be made irrespective of whether any State law provides 
that the decision of the Supreme Court is final. 


During 1927 the appeals heard by the High Court were as follows:—From 
a single judge exercising jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity, 2 
allowed, 5 dismissed, and 1 settled otherwise; from the Full Court of the 
Supreme Court, 6 allowed, + dismissed. In addition, 1 appeal from an 
assessment under the Federal Land Tax Act wag settled. There was also 1 
appeal from a judge exercising Federal jurisdiction in New South Wales. 


In 1928, 9 appeals were allowed, 18 were dismissed, and 1 was settled. 


Appeals to the Privy Council. 


Appeals from Dominion Courts to the Crown-in-Council are heard by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by virtue of the royal prerogative 
to review decisions of all Courts of the Dominions, which can be limited 
only by Act of Parliament. 
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The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committee were 
defined by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court. involving any property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, and as of grace from the Supreme or High Court in 
any matter of substantial importance, including criminal cases in special 
circumstances. Except where the High Court consents no appeal may be 
made to the Privy Council upon any question as to the limits inter se of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealth or States. 


The applications to the Privy Council for leave to appeal during the past 
ten years included 14 in Common Law and 17 in Equity. In this period 
7 appeals in Common ‘Law were upheld and 6 were dismissed; in Equity, 1 
was upheld and 1 dismissed. Two appeals in Admiralty were dismissed. An 
appeal in Bankruptcy was upheld in 1926. There have been no appeals in 
Divorce, 


APpPHALS IN Criminan Casus. 
Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recog- 
nisance or for giving security, and orders for the payment of wages and 
convictions for breaches of discipline under the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The 
Appeal Court rehears the cases, deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


The result of appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions during the last five 
years are shown below :-— 


Cases in which Conviction or 
Year Order was— Total Cases | Cases not 
: | Concluded. | Concluded, 
Confirmed. Varied. ; Quashed. 
: 
1924 468 126 175 769 104 
1925 402 102 152 | 656 130 
1926 i 580 \ 98 i 123 1 801 129 
| 
1927 | 578 101 | = (187 816 144 
1928 | 688 j| 187 188 1,063 213 
i 


Appeals are made from less than 1 per cent. of the convictions in 
Magistrates’ Courts. In 1928 convictions were quashed in 18 per cent. of 
the appeal cases concluded, and varied in 18 per cent. of such cases. 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Apneal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chicf Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court cr upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which 
involves a question of fact alone, cr of mixed law and fact, or any other 
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ground which appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the 
Court, a convicted person may app2al also against the sentence passed on 
conviction. In such appeal the Court may quash the sentence and sub- 
stitute another either more or less severe. 


In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has po-ver, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for 
the verdict and sentence of the Court of trial. It also may grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


The result of appeals to the Court of Criminal Appeal during the last 
five years is shown hereunder :— 


| | Sentences 
Teopy 
Year. Convictions | Convictions; Ne w Trials ts included in 
Affirmed, Quashed. : Granted. | Decided. Convictions 
! : Affirmed), 
1924 73 5 12 $0 g 
1925 57 2 4 63 6 
1926 47 was 5 52 oes 
1927 60 1 7 68 5 
1928 55 7 7 69 4 
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POLICE, 


Tue police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Act of 1899 and amendments. The Commissioner of Police, under 
direction of the Colonial Secretary, is charged with the superintendence of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of 
the force. Superintendents and inspectors of police are appointed by the 
Governor as subordinates of the Commissioner. Sergeants and constables 
are appointed as required by the Commissioner, but such appointments may 
be disallowed by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
able-bodied, under the age of 30 years, of good character, and able to read 
and write. Any person who has been convicted of a felony, is in other 
employment, or keeps a house for the sale of liquor, is incapable of acting as 
an officer of police. A high physical standard is required of recruits. 


Members of the force must take an oath of faithful and impartial service, 
and may be punished by fine in Courts of Petty Sessions for failure or 
refusal of duty. They remain in office until the age of 60 years (or 65 with 
special permission), unless previously discharged. They may resign on 
giving three months’ notice. 


The Police Regulation (Appeals) Act, 1923, which came into operation 
on ist February, 1924, provides for the appointment of a Board, constituted 
hy a District Court Judge, to hear appeals against the decisions of the 
Commissioner of Police in regard to promotions or the imposition of 
punishments, consisting of fine, suspension, dismissal, reduction in rank or 
pay, or transfer. Any party to an appeal may require it to be heard before 
the judge and two members of the police as assessors, one being nominated 
by the Commissioner and one by the Police Force. The findings of the 
Board are subject to review by the Colonial Secretary, as the responsible 
Minister of State, and hig decision is final. a 


Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty, or on or after attaining the age of 60 years. 
Where an officer is disabled or killed in the execution of his duty, a special 
allowance not exceeding his salary at the time of disablement may be paid 
to him or. his dependents. Particulars of the pension fund are shown in the 
chapter entitled “ Social Condition.” 


The powers of police officers rest on the common law, with certain 
express additions made thereto by statute. The primary duties of the police 
are to prevent crime, to detect offenders and to bring them to justice, to 
protect life and property, to enforce the law, and to maintain peace and good 
order throughout the State. In addition, they perform many duties in the 
service of the State, e.g., they act as clerks of petty sessions in small centres, 
as Crown land bailiffs, foresters, mining wardens, inspectors under Fisheries 
and other A'cts; they collect revenue, such as taxes in respect of motor 
vehicles; they revise the electoral lists, and collect a large volume of 
statistical returns. In the metropolitan area the police regulate the street 
traffic. 

99821—G 
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: New South Wales is divided into nine superintendents’ districts, contain- 
ing 683 police stations, and a police force numbering 38,476, of whom nine 
are women, viz., four matrons and five special constables. The distribu- 
tion of the force in December, 1928, was as follows :— 


: Commis- ! | 
Classification. | Bapenn: sate age en ee [-Braicikets Total, 
tendents. i | 
} | \ 
General. ee el sD 66 | 597 | 2,206 : 28 | 2,999 
Criminal Investigation Branch.... . 3 24 OT le nts 54- 
Others on detective work ieel) Goes Po: AES 38 TDG © 35 155 
Traffic ine ing in col ls; Daan 15 191 | ine 209 
Water as ee ae + ; 1 | 12 46 ‘ek 59 
Total .. ou. ow 18 72 686 | 2,677 | 28 | 3,476 


The mounted police numbered 804, including the inspectors and super- 
intendents, 182 sergeants, 509 constables, and 28 black irackers. 


Tho following statement shows for various years since 1901 the strength 
of the police establishment (exclusive of trackers and women. police) in 
relation to the population. With a greater volume of administrative legis 
lation their duties have been increased considerably during the period :— 


{ mn 


; Inhabitants 


| | nubabitants |! eee 
: Number ot { | Number of | oveach 
aS once: | Ponooiaads i a pou | Paton: 
: i h 
1901 2,172 634 1924 | 2,890 | 781 
1911 2,487 684 || 1925 ! 2,933 784 
1921 2,734 779 1926 2,966 792 
1922 2,795 778 =|) 1927 3,105 774 
1923 2,821 784 1928 3,439 | 712 
| 


Since 1901 the police force has grown at a slower rate than the popula- 
tion, though by reason of the addition of 478 men during the last two years 
it was stronger in 1928 in proportion to the population than in any of the 
preceding seven years. 


A comparative statement of the annual expenditure of the Police Depart- 
ment is shown below:— 


Expenditure. State 
ee : ; ee 
ended 30th June | Salaries, | Contingencies. | Total. Popnina: 7 Fund. 
f i | 
£ | £ £ | os. d. £ 
1911 iss a 392,602 | 99,951 | 492,553 6 11 24,000 
1921 ae aed $33,818 228,283 ; 1,062,101 | 10 2 80,000 
1924 ee acne 880,937 | 246,566 1,127,503 | 10 2 116,300 
1925 con Ses $19,640 256,591 | 1,176,231 10 5 139,200 
1926 lee cs 949,842 | 258,222 | 1,208,064 ; 10 6 153,650 
1927 che ses} 964,817; 269,690 | 1,234,507 | 10 6 170,600 
1928 as wel T,LLE,1O1 | 291,858 ° 1,402,954 l 11 8 165,200 
1g99 ws ~Swts«O2210,918 | 313,421 1 1,524,339 | 12 5 167,450 
} i 
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PRISONS. 


A prison may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the public expense. A 
Comptroller-General is appomted by the Governor for the care of prisons 
and custody of convicted pcigoners. Persons in custody awaiting trial 
care held by the Comptroller-General for the Sheriff. 


All prisons must be visited at least once each week by a magistrate ap- 
‘pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who may enter and inspect, and report to 
the Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he 
deems necessary. Such justice may hear and determine complaints against 
prisoners and award as punishment a term of solitary confinement. In 
addition Judges of the Supreme Court may visit prisons and sit as 2 
Court of Gaol Delivery to determine cases of untried prisoners. 


At 80th June, 1928 there were 25 gaols in New South Wales. Six were 
«lassed as principal gaols, 8 as minor, and 11 as police gaols. The principal 
gaols were the State Penitentiary for men and the State Reformatory for 
Women—both at Long Bay, Sydney—and the gaols at Parramatta, Bathurst, 
Goulburn, and Maitland. Each of these gaols is used for a particular class 
of prisoners. 


The State Penitentiary is used for prisoners awaiting trial, ete, and 
those sentenced at metropolitan courts to short periods of detention, and 
jt is a centre from which long-sentence prisoners are distributed to country 
establishments. The State Reformatory is used for female prisoners of 
all classes. At Goulburn Gaol special treatment is provided for first 
offenders, and at Bathurst and Parramatta prisoners convicted more than 
once are imprisoned. 


The smaller gaols are used for prisoners undergoing short sentences, and 
‘for the detention of those who require special treatment apart from other 
Jong-sentence prisoners. Among the minor gaols are the Afforestation 
Camps at Tuncurry and Mila, and the Emu Plains Prison Farm. At the 
“Prison Farm, prisoners—usually first offenders—under 25 years of age are 
trained in farm work; at Tuncurry older men are employed on a pine 
‘plantation, and Milo has been set apart for young men other than first 
offenders. At these establishments the conditions of gaol life are modified 
‘with the object of befitting the men to lead useful lives after release, and for 
this reason the prisoners sent to the camps are selected with discrimination. 
The Shaftesbury Inebriate Institution which was classed as a minor gaol, 
-~was used mainly for the treatment of inebriates. Tt was closed in 1929. An 
account of its operations is shown in the chapter entitled “ Social Con- 
edition.” 


The police gaols are used for the detention of persons sentenced in the 
various districts for periods not exceeding fourteen days. 


In the larger gaols the prisoners are classified according to charact2r 
and previous record, and the principle of restricted association is in 
operation. 


we 
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PRISONERS. 


The number of gaol entries during various years since 1901 and the 
nuniber of prisoners in gaol at the close of each year are shown below. The 
figures are exclusive of persons detained under the Inebriates Act:— 


Prisoners at end of Year, 
Number 


of Gaol j | py 
Year, Entries | Under Sentence. | Awaiting Trial. Total. | Prisoners 
during ; , under 
Year, Hy ; | Sentence 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.) Males. | Females.) Total. Nel 
{ 
1901 | 14,361 1,499 | 197 106 10 1,605 207 1,812 12:3 
181] 9,532 1,066 107 68 8 |} 1,134 115 1,249 6-9 
1921 | 8,817 1,182 91 90 6 1,272 97 1,369 60 
1923 | 8,752 | 1,263 | 76 86 8 | 1,349 84 | 1,433 6:1 
1924 | 8,104 1,337 74 62 4 1,399 78 1,477 6-2 
1925-26; 8,750 | 1,524 | 86 54 5 | 1,378 85 | 1,463 6°] 
1926-27; 8,158 1,365 66 69 3 1,434 | 69 1,503 6-1 
1927-28} 9,414 1,602 | 80 88 5 1,690 85 1,775 6-9 
t | } 


The number of gaol entries shown in the table includes convicted persons, 
persons awaiting trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons 
on remand, some of whom were received and counted several times, 

The number of convicted prisoners in gaols decreased in a marked degree 
between 1901 and 1911. At the end of the former year the number was 
41,696 or 12°3 per 10,000 of population as compared with 1,172, or 69 per 
10,000 of population in 1911. The prison population increased during the 
suecceding quinquennium, then a marked decline occurred. During the 
six years ended 1927 the proportion of prisoners to the total population 
showed only slight variation; it rose in 1928 to the same ratio as in 1911. 

The number of distinct persons received into gaol under sentence during 
1927-28 was 5)538, of whom 706 were women. 

The following statement shows the number of prisoners received into gaol 
under sentence during various years since 1901, those received under 
sentence more than once during a year being counted each time received :— 


Convicted in Higher Courts. ! Convicted Summarily, Other | 
e = a pe : =] 2 \DErsons Grand 
Year, No jousl é Imprisoned sentenced Total. 
pete ae Press sly eter: ey ed _ eee Total, | *° Prison. 
in Prison. Prison, Prison. Fine ® | 
{ 
1901 270 382 652 2,804 8,182 | 10,986 202 11,840 
191] 248 237 485 1,728 4,959 6,687 261 7,433 
1921 422 440 862 1,270 4,441 5,711 41 6,614 
1923 563 344 907 1,467 4,104 5,571 47 6,525 
1924 550 302 852 1,375 3,832 5,207 30 6,089 
1925-6 311 321 632 2,359 3,854 6,213 25 6,870 
1926-7 296 251 547 2,125 | 3,488 5,613 29 6,189 
1927-8, 239 449 688, 3,266 |; 3,114 6,380 24 7,092 


* Includes persons imprisoned as debtors, as offenders against Federal laws, as naval and military 
offenders, and as a result of civil processes. 


The number of persons received into prison under sentence, counted once 
each time received, in 1927-28 was 7,092, viz., males 6,184, and females 958. 
The total number was 40 per cent. lower than in 1901. When considered in 
relation to the population, the decrease appears more remarkable, as the 
mumber of prisoners received into gaol under sentence declined from 
8.6 per 1,000 of population in 1901 to 4.5 in 1911, 3.1 in 1921, and 2.8 in 
1927-28. The decrease is due mainly to a diminution in imprisonment for 
minor offences dealt with by Courts of Petty ‘Sessions. 


PRISONS. BSI 


In 1927-28 over 65 per cent. of the persons convicted in the higher courts, 
z.e., for the more serious crimes, had already been in prison under sentence, 
and 44 per cent. of the prisoners were conimitted to gaol in default of 
paying fines imposed upon summary conviction. 


The sentences imposed on the prisoners received into gaol during the 
year ended 30th June, 1928, were as follows :— : 


Not exceeding one week .. as be sis aa .. 1,872 
‘Over one week and not exceeding one month .. 34 .. 2,194 
Over one month and not exceeding six months ie cp 2013 
‘Over six months and not execeding one year .. a ae 383 
Over one year and not exceeding two years .. sch ues 261 
‘Over two years and not exceeding five years .. a mG 93 
Over five years and not exceeding ten years .. ae ae 9 
Life .. ss oe ey 2% ee ae oe ie 2 
Death ie 3 é .. e a6 ne he 1 
Term not. specified - EN — Par es or oH 504 | 
Total 2% -— 8 a3 .. 7,092 


Capital punishment may be inflicted in New South Wales, but execu- 
tions are unusual. Since the beginning of the year 1918 there have been 
four exccutions—two in 1924, and two in 1927. 


The prisoners remaining in gaol under sentence on 80th June, 1928, 
numbering 1,682, included 56 serving life sentences, and 85 who had been 
declared habitual criminals and sentenced for an indefinite period. 


The system of indeterminate sentences was introduced in terms of the 
Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, which empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. The 
declarations were made only in the case of convictions on indictment until 
the Act was amended in 1924 to extend the system to persistent offenders, 
who are convicted summarily. In such cases a stipendiary or police magis- 
trate may direct that an application be forwarded to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Court of Quarter Sessions to have the prisoner declared 
an habitual criminal. In gaol, the habitual eriminal serves the definite 
sentence imposed for the offence of which he has been convicted, then he 
ig detained for an indefinite term, until he is deemed fit for freedom. The 
indeterminate stage is divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, 
and special. A minimum period of 4 years and 8 months must be spent in 
the lower grades before the prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, 
wherein cases may be brought under consideration with a view to release 
on license. After release he is required to report to the authorities at 
stated intervals during a period specified in the license. 


The Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while under detention as an 
habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some useful trade, and receive 
a share of the proceeds of his work. As the majority of these persons 
have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, facilities are afforded 
them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training in some remune- 
rative employment. 


Nineteen men were declared habitual criminals during the year ended 
June, 1928, the total number so declared since the inception of the Act 
being 178, including 1 woman. At 80th June, 1925, there were under 
detention 28 men who had not yet completed the definite period of their 
sentence, and 57 men who had passed into the indeterminate stage, and 2 
were in the Hospital for Criminal Insane. 
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Among the special classes of prisoners are those known as “main- 
tenance confinees,” who have been imprisoned for disobeying orders of the 
courts for the maintenance of their wives and children. Such prisoners are 
required to work, and the value of the work, after deducting the cost of 
the prisoner’s keep, is applied towards the satisfaction of the orders for 
maintenance, ete. 

During 1927-28 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol 
was 883, as compared with 868 during the year 1926-27. Gaol earnings to 
the amount of £2,617 were paid to dependants of confinees during the year. 
Seven confinees paid the amount of their orders from gaol earnings, and 
8&3 partly from gaol earnings. 


Sickness and Mortality in Gaols. 


The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,663 inmates during 1927-28, the total number of cases of sickness 
treated in hospital was 573. Ten prisoners died, and 14 were released on 
medical grounds. The death rate per 1,000 of the average number of 
inmates was 6.0. There were no executicns during the year. 


Particulars relating to cases of venereal diseases amongst prisoners and 
those detained in lock hospitals are shown in the chapter entitled “ Social 
Condition.” 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


Tt ig accepted as a principle that useful employment is one of the most 
important factors in promoting discipline and good conduct in the gaols 
and in reforming those who have lapsed into crime. Therefore employ- 
ment at industries calculated to inspire interest, to encourage some degree 
of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under the 
supervision of competent instructors. The principal activities are farming, 
gardening, bread-baking and minor manufactures, and the scope for employ- 
ment in skilled trades is being extended steadily. Under a system intro- 
duced in April, 1922, prisoners may receive payment for work produced in 
excess of a fixed task. 

In 1927-28 the value of prisoners’ labour amounted to £87,406, viz.:— 
Manufactures, £34,692; agriculture, £11,348; buildings, £7,493; domestic 
employment, £28,394; afforestation, £4,453; and work at police gaols, £1,026. 


Bintupiaces, Retacions, ANp Epucation or PRisoNErs. 


The number of persons serving sentences in gaols at 30th June, 1928, were 
distributed according to birthplaces and to religions as follow :— 


; 
Birthplace. Males, Females,} Total. | Religion. | Males, Females,| Total. 

} i i [ 

| | ; ] 

New South Wales ...{ 921 | 53 : 974. Church of England] 769 28 797 
Other Australian... 291; i 302 Roman Catholic... 569 40 609 
New Zealand... ...) 46) 4 | 50° Methodist...  ...) 58 2 55 
England and Wales ...|_ 173 6 | 179 Presbyterian 116 | 8 | 124 
Scotland nd es 5} 2 ' 83 Other Christian .. 7) 1 | 28 
Ireland ... ae wt 26 3, 29 Non-Christian ... 21 | 1 22 
Other British ... = 92) 1. 5 22. No religion on 45 ek 45 
Foreign Countries i 71 1; 72 Not stated fe 2 ies 2 

Not stated ... ae Ll owe] 1 _ —- 
i - | : Total .. | 1,602 80 | 1,682 

Total wl J,602] 80 | 1,682 


Twenty prisoners were illiterate, 10 conld read English but could not 
write, and 16 could read and write in a foreign language only. 
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Remission of SENTENCES. 
First Offenders. 


Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendments, 
for lenience towards any person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced 
to imprisonment, provided such person has not been convicted previously 
of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” includes offences 
punishable summarily, and any other offence to which the court applies those 
provisions of the Act. In such cases the execution of the sentence is sus- 
pended upon the offender entering into recognisance to be of good behaviour 
for a fixed period, which may not be less than twelve months. Such persons 
are required to undergo an examination to facilitate future identification 
and to report periodically to the police. During the period of probation 
they may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sentence 
imposed for any breach of the conditions of their release. 


The hearing of charges against female first offenders must be in private 
unless the defendant elects to be heard in open court, and reports of such 
cases may not be published. In terms of an amending Act passed in 1929 
this law does not apply to cases of larceny in retail shops, 


The following table shows particulars coucerning persons released as first 
offenders in the various years since 1901; cases of children released on 
probation by the Children’s Courts are not included. 


First Offenders Released on Probation. First Offenders Released on Probation, 
Pe a eS See ee | 
Year. B | | Year. . ie | 
By High seek all : By Highe oy 
Goareas Mocistrates Total. Courts 3 see Total. 
i i 
fl 1 . 
3901 : 156 23 179 1924 | 97 406 503 
| { 
H i | 
1911 | 220 | 61 | 281 1925 j 28 370 398 
1921 246 395 641 1926 | 29 502 531 
1923 14 | 436 | 590 iW 1927 | 30 364 394 
i \ ti j 


Prisoners released on Probation. 


By good conduct and industry certain classes of prisoners may gain tho 
remission of part of their sentences. They are released on license on terms 
similar to those applied to first offenders as deseribed above. 


The licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence, and a 
breach of the conditions of release may be punished) by the cancellation of 
the license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1928, licenses were granted under the 
Crimes Act to 85 men and 4 women. 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
The following table shows the amount expended by the State in the 
administration of justice, in the protection of property, and in the 
punishment of criminals, in New South Wales during 1920-21 and each of 
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the last four years; also the amount of fines and fees, and net returns from 
prisoners’ labour paid into the Consolidated Revenue :—- 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1920-21. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. 
Expenditure— 7 _ j 7] 
Law Administration— £ £ £ £ £ 
Salaries, Pensions, etc.,of Judges| 59,106 65,221; 61,434 59,605 63,988 
Other ies sits ae ...{ 288,742) 356,81y} 379,158 | 382,198 387,156 


$47,848 | 422,040) 440,592 | 441,806 | 451,144 


Police— ' 
Administration, ete. ... ... {1,062,201 | 1,176,231/1,208,064 |1,234,507 |1,402,954 
Payments to Pension Fund ...; 80,000) 189,200) 153,650 170,600; 165,200 
ianegemionain seam _ t ‘anes res 
11,142,201 1,315,431/1,361,714 |1,405,107 |1,568,154 
Prisons a ee 126,122", 163,283" 187,284 196,365) 200,769 
Total Expenditure ... _... 1,616,171 ; 1,900,754/1, 989,590 | 2,043,278/2,220,067 
alae | ae 7 | is 
Revenue— i 
Fees ... oo) See ae «| 100,188 134,696] 149,332 | 150,195 | 179,059 
Fines and Forfeitures | 45,803} 49,975] 47,332 50,667 59,058 
Receipts by Prisons Department 212 | 6,442) 15,380 16,064 11,979 
Total Revenue ue ns 145,703, 191,113) 212,044} 216,926; 250,096 
Net Cost ase ves ous .../1,470,468 | 1,709,641|1,777,546 1,826,352 /1,969,971 
‘Expenditure per-Head of Mean ; 

Population— s. d. s. ad. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Law Administration ..  ..) 3 4 | 38 9 310 39 39 
Police ses see aan .{ 10 11 ll 8 11 10 12 0 13 1 
Prisons... ons vee wf 1 2] Lb 1 8 1 8 1 8 
Total Expenditure ... ...( 15 6 | 1610 | 17 4 | 17 5 | 18 6 
Revanteag~ dh av -alf Qo | 2 8) 290 1 10 21 
Net Cost ... ae tee | 1440 '° 15 2; 15 6 | 16 7 | 16 5 


* Calendar year preceding, 


The expenditure on law administration includes the salaries, etc., of 
judges,~“and: the expenditure of the Departments of the Attorney-General 
and of Justice, except the expenditure on prisons, which is shown separately, 
and on sub-departments not directly concerned in the administration of 
the law, and certain other expenses. 

The expenditure by the Police Department shown above is not absorbed 
solely by police services proper, since the members of ‘the police force 
perform extensive administrative services for other Departments of State. 


The receipts of the Prisons Department as stated in the table do not 
include the value of work done by the prisoners for the prisons and Govern- 
ment departments, 
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AGRICULTURE! 


Tue land of New South Wales, comprising an area of nearly two hundred 
million acres, embraces so great a variety of soils and climate that almost 
any kind of crop, whether specially the produce of temperate, and even 
cold climates, or of sub-tropical regions, may be grown. The nature of the 
soil varies greatly in different parts of the country; but, except in the 
inacecessible or rugged portions of the mountain chains, and the more arid 
regions of the north-western districts, the soil is almost everywhere capable 
of productive use. The variety of climatie conditions extending through 
8 degrees of latitude—from 29 degrees to 87 degrees south—causes a 
corresponding variety in the kinds of produce which may be grown success- 
fully. The area absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort has been esti- 
mated roughly at less than 5,000,000 acres, Success in agricultural opera- 
tions in New South Wales is, however, not entirely dependent on the mere 
fitness of the soil for cultivation. Up to the present, experience has shown 
that an irregular rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons retard the 
advance of agriculture, but research and experiment are extending steadily 
the areas on which agricultural pursuits may be followed with success. 


The land adaptable to cultivation for wheat and other grains is found 
mainly in the Eastern and Central Divisions, which cover three-fifths of 
the area of the State. Owing to the confined nature of their basins, the 
portions of the valleys of the coastal rivers adapted for agriculture are 
limited, and the coastal districts are given over principally to dairy-farming 
and maize-growing, with eatile-grazing in the more rugged parts. ‘Large 
tracts of the tablelands are hilly and rock-strewn, and are used mainly for 
sheep and cattle-raising. In the northern hinterland agriculture is not exten- 
sive, and sheep-raising is still the principal industry, although that division 
has a plentiful rainfall, and large areas are adaptable to wheat-culture, At 
‘present, therefore, agriculture is most extensive on the central and southern 
slopes and plains of the interior, but even in the extensive and well-named 
Riverina district only a small portion of the land has been cultivated, and 
great expansion is still possible. In these central districts of the hinterland 
large irrigation projects are in course of development or are under con 
sideration, and these will ultimately augment the productivity of large¢ 
tracts of land. 


The meagre rainfall and the absence of irrigation facilities in the 
Western Division, which includes eighty million acres, or two-fifths of the 
surface of the State, have hitherto rendered this great area practically 
unfit for cultivation, although it is eminently suited for raising merino 
sheep, 


The agricultural potentialities of the more easterly areas have not yet 
been fully developed, but taking a long view, wheat-growing is steadily 
intensifying in the central districts, while mixed farming, that is to say, 
wheat-growing in conjunction with sheep-raising, is extending westward. 
Moreover, factors such as the evolution of improved plant types, the intro- 
duction of dry-farming and other improved methody of land tillage, the 
extension of irrigation facilities, and the development of the railway 
system, are expanding the area adaptable to successful agriculture and 
encouraging the cultivation of new areas. 

*97839-—A 
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Area or AGRICULTURAL LAnps. 


A brief historical note on the growth of agriculture was published on 
page 709 of the Official Year-book, 1921, and a comparison of the areas 
cultivated in divisions of the State since 1905 appeared on page 712. 

Rapid extension in the area cropped occurred toward the end of the last 
century, aud yet more rapid extension between 1910 and 1916. A 
decline in the three years 1918-1920 was due to the occurrence of bad 
seasons and to the uncertain outlook which faced the growing of wheat 
for export, but with the improvement of market and seasonal conditions 
there las been a recovery. Other crops are of small extent. 

The progress of cultivation since 1891, in quinquennial periods, is 
shown in the following table:— 


Annual Average Area under-— Acres per Inhabitant under— 


Years ended : - fas oo es 


une— teatt 
J Cultivation ancl 


donee 
' Pahang | CORE: Sown Grasses. Crops. 
| acres. | acres, 
1891-95 1,398,199 1,048, 554 118 08S 
1896-00 2,952,649 | 1,894,857 1:73 1°46 
1901-05 2,942,508 | 2,436,765 210 1-74 
1906-10 3,575,873 | 2,824,253 | 2:34 1°S4 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 | 2°98 2:27 
1916-20 6,011,049 4,615,913 3-09 2°37 
1921-25 6,599,048 4,695,362 3-04 15 
1921 | 6,280,517 4,464,342 3° 214 
1922 6,451,363 4,445,848 3°08 2-09 
1923 6,619,538 4,694,088 3°05 2-11 
1924 6,738,958 | 4,808,046 3°05 218 
1925 | 6,904,866 4,911,148 3-06 2°18 
1926 6,559,272 | 4,541,423 2°85 | 1°98 
1927 6,632,602 | 4,595,711 282 1:96 
1928 | 7,175,307 | 4,994,515 2-99 2-08 


The area of land wider sown grasses (2,180,852 acres in 1927-25) cousists 
principally of lands in the coastal districts, cleared and sown with grasses 
for the maintenance of dairy stock. 

The average area under crop in 1916-20 was comparatively high by reason 
of the sudden expansion of wheat-growing in 1915-16, when the area sown 
with wheat wag increased suddenly to 5,122,245 acres, in response to & 
special war-time appeal. This area declined by reason of bad seasons to 


1928-29, 

Particulars were obtained in 1928 of the area of alienated land (inclusive 
of that required to depasture working horses and milking cows necessary 
on the farm) which, in the opinion of the occupier, was suitable for culti- 
vation after the removal of standing timber. The arca so ascertained was 
22,955,039 acres, or 32 per cent. of the area of alicnated Jand occupied for 
agricultural and pastoral purposes. A small proportion of the land included 
in this area is situated in districts where the rainfall has not yet been found 
adequate for agricultural production on a commercial scale. Included in 
the desionation “alienated land” are lands in course of alienation and 
certain lands held under perpetual lease. The area of Crown lands suitable 
for cultivation has not been ascertained, but it is extensive. 
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The following table shows the divisional distribution of agricultural lands 
during the season 1927-28. The divisions referred to are shown on the 
map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book:— 


Area of Alienated aud Crown Area of Alienated Land Occupied 
Lands under— in Holdings of 1 acre and over—* 
Total 1 
ee Area | 
Division. : . 
" of Occupation | : " Proportion 
| Division. | in Holdings ? Sown Suitable Under | o¢ Suitable 
| ofiacre | CPS | Grasses, Cul ir bi jor Area 
i and over. ullivation.| 1927-25. | Cultivated. 
i 
: 
000 000 0c0 000 000 000 per 
| acres, acres. acres. | acres. acres. acres, cent. 
Coastal— H 
North Coast .. = 6,915 4,778 | 104 1,634 486 104 214 
| 
Hunter and Manning.. 8,395 5,419 | 100 288 445 100 22°5 
Metropolitan .. of 959 8317 | 32 2 134 81 | 23'1 
South Coast .. as 5,968 2,58? H 54 152 319 54 16°9 
| ] 
| | | 
Total .. es 22,237 i 13,096 | 260 2,076 1,384 289 | 20°9 
Tableland - 1 
Northen =»... 8,119 6,456 | 78 12 366 Tm] ats 
Central .. as Bs 10,716 7,622 361 | 14 1,518 356 23° 
Southarn ED vel 7,061 5,€67 | 42 H 4 327 42 12'8 
: pf ee a | ey 
Total .. es 25,896 19,644 | 481 30 2,211 475 21°5 
— eS Pare ee (ee ear |r fe 
Western Slopes— | 
North .. vs ‘7 9,219 8,167 434 4 1,496 427 28°5 
Central .. ae a) 7,723 6,776 931. 28 3,709 914 24°6 
| 
South .. o fe 11,222 | 9,546 | 1,229 | 20 4,560 1,209 26°5 
[Pope | ste lee anni gm ipa eel ea ea Pa 
Total .. s+} 28,164 | 24,519 2,504 52 9,765 2,550 | 26°1 
' i \ a a 
Central Plains ; 
North .. on - 9,580 7,456 118 4 1,108 104 ork 
Central .. oe ee 14,811 13,376 189 at 2,345 184 78 
Riverina oe os 17,028 16,015 4,315 17 5,995 1,233 20°6 
Total ..  ..| 41,419 26,847 | 1,622 22 9,448 1,521 161 
a — i ss 
i { 
Western .. ve ..| 80,312 78,796 | 8 1 147 4 27 
All Divisiers ..] 198,028 172,902 4,995 2,181 22,955 4,839 211 


* Total area of alienated Jand in holdings of 1 acre and over used for pastoral and agricultural purposes was 
71,026,444 acres, including lands in course of alienation and certain lands under perpetual lease. 


The divisions in this table, as published prior to 1923, were arranged on a 
county basis, but as the statistics of 1922-23 and subsequent years have been 
collected with the shire as the unit of area, a re-alignment of the territorial 
divisions had to be undertaken. This alteration involved considerable 
changes in the totals of individual divisions, so that only a few of them are 
comparable with those for 1921-22 and earlier years. 
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Number or AcricuLturaL Ho.prnas. 


A consideration of the number of holdings on which land was cultivated, 
and the number of crops grown, affords guidance as to the popularity of 
the various crops. 

The number of cultivated holdings, and the number of crops cultivated 
on them at intervals since 1900-01 are shown in the following statement. 
Tho figures for 1926-27 and 1927-28 are not strictly comparable with 
those for earlier years as they do not include crops which were less than 
one acre in extent. An exception was made in respect of citrus and other 
orchards. ‘There were 8,676 orchards of one acre and over in 1926-27 and 
8,897 in the following year. In classifying these as “citrus” or “ other” 
those on which citrus and other kinds of fruit were grown were included 
under both headings, even where the area under cither kind was less than 
one acre, 


Nunier of Holdings upon which Crop was grown. 


\ 
Kind of Crop. | 
| 1900-01. 


| 1995-06. | 1915-16, 1925-26, 1926-27 t, 1927-28. + 
: a es eee aaa ae 
| l | | 
Wheat... 20,149 | 19,049 | 92,453 17,074 | 17,185 | 16,817 
Maize tise eae 17,563 | 17,475 | 14,869 ) 15,196 15,475 | 16,661 
| | , 
Barley... | 2,246 | 1,785 2,538 1,916 | 1,446 | 1,279 
| 
Oats ae. w| 11547 | 10,740 | 13,723 16,851 , 15,995 . 15,064 
Rice mn cae, Mi, Wit heer Wak § G6 127 
Potatoes ... whe 9,521 8,552 4,643 2,579 3,527 3,453 
Tobacco...) 31 | a8 | 97 | Wj 95 | 102 
j i ! i : 
Sugar-cane oak 1,214 | 1,113 | 694 955 931 | 855 
| \ \ } 
Grapes | 1,832 | 1,530 | 1,388 1,899 | 1,687 1,697 
i ! 1 : ! 
Orchards}—Citrus | 1,905 | 2,385 | 5,787 5,758 5,229 5,704 
Other vee . 8,064 | 6,546 8,760 7,218 6,294 6,538 
Market Gardens ...' 2,266 | 2,842 , 3,301 2.398 1,916 1,882 
| tl | et aes 
Total Cultivated | : 
Holdings* vl 45,528 | 46,349 | 60,728 | 49,663 48,639} | 49,2257 
| | ! i 
* Holdings on which more than one crop was grown are included once only. t+ Excluding crops 
of leas than one acre, which were included in 1925-26 and earler years. { Orchards are 
included in both groups if c:trus as well as other fruits are grown. § Not available. 


The number of farms on which wheat is sown has declined notwith- 
standing a large increase in the arca devoted to this crop. Small areas of 
maizo and oats are cultivated by many farmers for use on their farms. 
\Wonsequently, the holdings with these crops are nearly as numerous as those 
on which wheat is produced, though the area under wheat is many times 
greater than the area under maize or oats. Moreover, portion of the 
area under wheat—varying from one-fourth to one-seventh—is cultivated 
on the “shares” system, by which a number of growers may be engaged in 
cultivating one holding. 

The total number of holdings of one acre and upwards used for agri- 
cultural and pastoral purposes in 1927-28 was 78,346, and areas one acre or 
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more in extent were cultivated on 49,225 holdings. Only 10,319 holdings 
were used exclusively for agricultural purposes. In addition, 19,472 holdings 
were used for agricultural and pastoral pursuits combined, 5\375 for agri- 
culture with dairying, 1,755 for all three pursuits combined, and a limited 
amount of cultivation of a non-commercial character was conducted in 
connection with other activities. There were, in all, 29,121 holdings without 
any cultivated land. 


AGRICULTURAL PropucTION. 

The area and production of the principal crops of New South Wales are 
shown below. The year ended 30th June, 1916, in which, as the result of 
special war-time appeal, the area cultivated was greater than in any other 
season, has been included for comparative purposes :— 


; ; 
Crop. 1915-16. | 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27, | 1927-28. 
Wheat (grain)— | | 
Area ... va . acres| 4,188,865 | 3,550,078 | 2,925,012 | 3,352,736 | 3,029,950 
Total yield... .. bush, 66,764,010 59,767,090 33,805,500 )47,541,000 (27,042,050 
Average yield pa. ... bush.’ 15°09) | 168 IL 14:2 | 89 
Maize— H 
Area .., tee ve. dOres 154,130 146,564, 129,055 128, 516. 148,801 
Total yield. ... «. bush.) 3,773,600 | 4,208,260; 3,278,350 | 3,598,530 — 8, 930.570 
Average viell pa... bush; 245 0 28-7 BF 231 | 264 
Oats (grain}— | [ 
Area... ive ss Cres 58,636 | 123,517 101,097, 105,115; 114,988 
Total yield... ve bush. | 1,345,693 | 2,511,400 | 1,615,650 | 1,898,750 . 1,654,760. 
Average yield p.a. .,, bush, 230 | 203 | 160 Wl | 144 
Rice— | | l 
Area iy ... acres Pe 153 1,556 3,958 | 9,S9I 
Total yiell ... . bush. | 16,240 61,098 214,742 | 879,113 
Average yield pa. .... bush. | 108-1 39°3 543 [| 889 
Hay— } \ 
Dies Ss Me ... acres| 1,108,919 ieee 750,605 625,616, 680,919 
Total yield... .. tons| 1,573,938 | 1,152,613} 866,275 | 877,767; 754,176. 
Average yield p.a. ... tons} 1°42 151 115 1 40 H 111 
Green Crops— | | 
Area ... bis we. acres 162,945 166.0738; 479,464 217,439 | 848,042 
Potatoes— | i | 
Area. .., ves ves acres | 19,589 23 403 22,731 21,941 } 21,578 
Total yield... .. tons | 44,445 | 57,274 | 43,137 53,288 | 47,397 
Average yield p.a. ... tons; 2°27 + 2-45 19) | 243 | 2°19 
Sugar-cane— | : 
Area cut nee vy acres | 6,030 7,761 §,688 10,128 | 8,556 
Total yield... 1. tons 157,748 228,978 297,335 230,254 | 208,612 
Average yield p.a. ... tons 26°16 29-50 34°22 2273 |; 24°38 
Fruit— i H [ | 
Area ... we. acres 63,823 | 88,714 89,003 88, ea : 91,879: 
Market Gardens— | 
Area... 00 wae eres 10,967 | 8,837 8,985 8,230. 7,729 
Total yield... ise £| 400,860} 657,152 682,72 72 661,443! 619,017 
Average yield p.a. ... £ 36°6 74°4 760 80°3 80°1 
All other oe ; 
Area... es ACES 26,843 36,093, 35,445 34,649 ; 35,939 
! 
Total Area* —... acres| 5,800,747 | 4,914,485 | 4,543,541 | 4,597,296 4,998,272 


* Including area double-cropped. 


It will be observed that wheat is the only crop extensively grown. The 
larger part of the area cut for hay is sown with wheat, but considerable 
proporticns are used for the production of oaten and lucerne heay.t 


t See page 605. 
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AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1890-91 to 1927-28. 
Ratio Graph. 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 acres. 


The diagram is a ratio graph, and, the vertical scale being logarithmic, the rise or fall of each curve 
represents the percentage of change. Equal distances ou the scale represent the same percentage of 
change, and when the curves run parallel they indicate increases or decreases in equal proportion, 
irrespective of absolute numbers, Actual areas arc shown by means of the numbers on the side of the 
graph, 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1890-91 to 1227-23. 


Ratio Graph, 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent 100,000 bushels of wheat, maize, and oats, 
and 100,060 tons of hay. 


The diagram isa ratio graph, and, the vertical scale being logarithmic, the rise or fall of each curve 
represents the percentage of change, Equal distances on the scale represent the same percentage of 
change, and when the curves run parallel, they indicate increases or decreases in equal proportion, 


irrespective of absolute numbers, Actual quantities are shown by means of the numbers at the side of 
the graph, 
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Tn addition to the area shown as cultivated there were 2,180,552 acres 
under sown grasses at 30th June, 1928; 27,128,444 acres of occupied Crown 
lands were ringbarked, partly cleared, and under native grasses; and 
4,821,977 acres were ready for cultivation on alienated holdings, ineluding 
2,880,063: acres which had been cropped previously, 324,971 acres of new 
land cleared and prepared for ploughing, and 1,616,943 acres in fallow. 


Value of Agricultural Production. 

The estimated valne of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last five seasons and the proportionate value of cach crop to the total 
value are shown in the following table, the values being based on prices 
realised on the farm :— 


Value. | Proportion per cent, 

Crop. x “T ee ae |1093-'1924-|1925-1199e-11997- 
| 4999-4 ¢ an x ange | 7997. 1928-'1924-/1925-]192€~|1927— 

| 1923-24. | 1924-25, 1925-26, | 1926--27. 1927-28, | 4, | 2, | 3g. | 27. | 03. 

£ | £ £ £ | 
Wheat (grain) .. —_-.| 7,602,840 (16,684,950 | 8,589,980 |19,696,730 80 414) 484 36-4 
Maize 1. u.| 847,5501 631,230) $05,820 | 1,004,710 22 89) 46 37 
Barley ,, “ 1; 14,5901 28,590 23,070 20,050 O1 O11] O1! G1 
Oats 3 oe ne 268,260 293,000} 383,720 839,880 10; 18) 15) 19 
Hay and Straw... is | 7,652,020 } 6,712,800 | 5,015,940 | 5,194,070 | 4,806,530 | 37°2 | 23:3 | 28°5 28°5 | 28°8 
Green Food “i ..|. 734,950 | 662,630} 920,752 729,905 B6| 28) 45) 33] 58 
Potatues .. a ee 823,720 | $19,820; 517,640 341,040 16] 1d] 25) 16] Id 
Sugar-cane ae of 280,680 446,510 397,690 885,050 2¢ | 14 | 16 19) 17} 19 
| | | 
Grapes... «| 171,800! 193,670} 199,170}, 822,790} -171,890' 08 lov} a0 a5] 1 
Wine, Brandy, ete... 288,340 | 213,330 97,140 | 108,030 L41,810 14; O07; 0% 05 | 08 
Fruit—Citrus .. s 521,730 669,420 | 742,650 762,360 765,240, 25: At! BE) Bl 45 
Other .. -.| 748,640! 850,200 915,714 913.780 | 1,021,520 36 29; 44) S11 60 
Market-vardens. . ol 628,720 657,150 682,726 661,448 619,020 B31 23 23; 30; 36 
Other Crops...) 476,890 482,120- 538,948 | 618,622} 782,800 23 17; 267 2B) 43 
|__|} —}--— 
| 
Total.. ie . 20,555,740 28,784,820 Paes 22,098,100 17,018,170 ' 100 | 100 | 100 | 109 100 
| | 


No deduction has been made from the values shown above for cost of 
materials used in production. Seed wheat is included in the production of 
grain and the fodder used for farm stock is included at its market value. 
Exclusive of materials used in maintenance of buildings, fences, etc., and 
of depreciation of stock used for draught purposes, the cost of materials in 
1927-28 was approximately £5,846,000. The principal items were: Fodder 
for stock, £2,878,000; seed, £1,055,000; depreciation of machinery, £984,000; 
fertilisers, £723,000; sprays, ete., £144,000; and water, £62,000. After 
deducting these the net value of production was £11,672,000. 

The agricultural income of New South Wales at present depends mainly 
on the return from wheat crops, the value of wheat, grain and hay, in 1927- 
23 being £8,478,000, or nearly 50 rer eent. of the total. Maize is next. in 
importance, but the returns from other individual crops, except fruit, are 
ecmparatively small, 

In 1924-25 the wheat crop was abundant and marketing conditions 
favourable, so that the aggregate value of the harvest was very high. In 
1925-296 there was only an average wheat crop and prices declined slightly. 
The production of hay, maize and oats diminished also, but the prices of 
maize and oats improved. The vield of the principal crops increased in 
1926-27, but, except for maize, prices were generally lower and the greater 
volume of output was not fully reflected in the value of production. In 
4997-28 the wheat harvest was ouly two-thirds of the average of the pre- 
vious five years, there was a marked decline in. the return from hay and 
prices of agricultural produce showed another general decline. Conse- 
quently the value of production was 25 per cent. below the average. 
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Value of Production per Acre. 
The following table, showing the value of agricultural production, together 
with the average per acre, affords an interesting summary of the expansion 


| Average Annual [| 


a F Average Annual 7 is Average 
Years ended June-- Area Gultivated. ee Value per Acre, 
acres. £ ' £s. d. 
1887-91 858,357 | 4,030,611 41311 
1892-96 1,147,733 3,812,393 38.6 =5 
1897-1901 2,114,250 5,592,620 212 11 
1902-06 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 
1907-11 2,933,021 8,565, 164 218 6 
1912-16 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 3 
1917-21 4,349, 814 16,986,270 317 & 
1922-96 4,680,110 22, 328630 415 5 
1927 4,595,711 22,098,100 416 2 
1928 4,994,515 17,018,170 3.8 2 


The comparatively high value of production per acre shown in the ten 
years prior to 1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller 
scale; cultivation was more intense than it has been in recent years, and the 
yield per acre usually higher. The increased value shown sinee 1912-16 has 
been due mainly to a rise in prices received for produce concurrentiy with 
the general rise in prices, but the influence of this factor is aficcted by 
variations in the yield per acre. 


The average value per acre of various crops is shown below :— 
Average Valucs per Acre, 

Crop. | ‘Ten years | Ten years 
; ended ended 1923-24, | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 

1918-14. | 1927-28. | 

[ : 1 

| £ sdj £ s.d) £ s.d' £ «dj £ s. dy £ e. dl ¢ a. a 
Wheat for Grain...) 117 1) 3 310) 211 8 414 0) 218 9 3 3102 011 
Maize for Grain... 4 611) 6 5 2) 6 1 64 6 2/6 18 3} 716 4,4 38 8 
Oats for Grain | 249 219 56 3 19.2 7 56'31511}3 4 8 216 4 
Hay Bela 3.8 9 718 1) 7 9 8815 8,717 & 8 5107 8 6 
Potatoes ... ..| 11 2 5 1419 10, 14 16 11:18 13 4/22 15 5/15 10 10,8 9 1 
Sugar-canet wy 21 9 4) 45 17 11) 44:18 957 10 8145 15 6/88 1 738 19 7 
Vineyards} | 1612 4 33:19 6 45 15 5387 3 1/25 4 1034 11 424 2 9 
Orchardst _ | 1O17 9 2616 8 24 9 5,28 I 3/30 5 10/30 1 0.29 12 0 
Market-gardens ...) 31 7 5 68 1 9, 73 11 Alt 7 3/75 19 S80 7 sli 110 


t Productive area only, 


The average value of production per acre measures the effect from year 
to year of yield obtained and prices realised, therefore it may be said tc 
furnisz an index of the combined effect of market and season on the average 
returns obtained by farmers from their holdings. To make the analysis a: 
complete reflex of the condition of agriculture, modifying factors, such as: 
‘the cost of production, drought, and other causes of loss, should be taker: 
into consideration. , 


WHoLrsate Prices of AGricuLTURAL Propuce. 

The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when 
not regulated by any authority, vary with the seasons, or, as in the case 
of wheat, with world markets, and, therefore, show very great fluctuations. 
Wheat and flour, in which alone there is an external trade, were closely 
regulated in price between 1914 and 1922. «The prices of flour, bran, and 
pollard, are generally fixed. in-relation to the price of: wheat by.the:Fléur 
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Mill Ownezs’ Association of New South Wales. In the case of other pro- 
duce, local production falls short of the requirements of the State, impor- 
tation is usually necessary, and prices for these commodities are deter- 
iined partly by external market conditions. 

The quotations here given represent the average prices obtained for 
farm products Clocal and imperted) in the various Sydney markets; for 
country districts due allowance must be made for cost of transportation, 
ete. The average for the year xepresents the mean of the prices ruling 
during each month, and does not take into account the quantity sold during 
the month. The prices ruling in each month, i.e., the mean of the daily 
quotations, are shown in the “ Statistical Register.” The figures are those 
quoted by the middleman, and not those obtained by the producers :— 


¢ 1 ; 
Commodity. 1921, | 1924 + 1925. | 1628, | 1927, 1928, 
eA en fe ei ies i \ i 
2s d@58 dif s dts, Peg. dlf 8, d. 
Wheat .. a on att . bush 0 8 §!' 0 5 5, 0 6 2.0 6 2; 0 5 5 0 5 1} 
Flour .. de ie M6 we ron: 19 6 7/1217 2/1417 10 ‘1417 5:18 0 2 1210 6 
Bran .. 4 i es . bushi O 1 73] 0 1 1f 0 1 43/0 1 6! 0 1 5, O 1 BE 
Pollard... .. - nde « Cais oP 0 1 st o 1 34 0 1 60 110] 0 1 6; O 1 By 
Oats... iS we as 8 - 0 3 5 Oo 4 6s 0 4103/0 5 6) 0 4 8] O 4 Be 
Maize .. are a ah Nice vs 0 5 83, 0 4 8, 0 4 740 6 5 0 6 0 0 4 Of 
Potatoes (local) at oa oi ton 6 0 2] 6 610 1165 7:1218 38] 8 1 0} 514 0 
Onions ay ay ns Sa i 5612 1/1310 86 1610 9 [19 12 8| 6 9 0/12 7 0 
Hay— | 
Qaten., 6. wees tom | TIL) TM 27 28,8 6 4) 918 8) 73 0 
Lucerne... a wb oe » | 518 5] 619 8 T1l 8/8 91; 8 0 38} 517 0 
Chaff— | 
Wheaten me + a fo 5 6 8 8 6 0 a 7 0 eas ee ai 9 O11] 6 65 8 
1 | ; 


The combined price variations since 1901 of agricultural produce in 
Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consumption in New 
South Wales in the three years 1911-18, are shown below. The prices in 
1911 have been adopted as base and called 1000. 


Year. Index Number. Year. Index Nuinber. | Year. Index Number, 
1901 | 834 1911 | 1000 j 1921 | 750 
1902 1266 ‘| 1912 : 1339 7 1922 ! 1638 
1903 1181 ii 1913 | 1069 i 1923 ) 1720 
1904 | 789 i 1914 | 1135 i 1924 1475 
1905 972 1915 1648 i 1925 1680 
1906 929 1916 1163 | 1926 1892 
1907 1003 1917 1127 1927 1767 
1908 \ 1343 1918 1377 1928 1456 
4909 =| (134 1919 1990 || 1929 1572 
1910 1012 1920 | 2430 \: 


* First six mouths, 


In December, 1921, the index number reached 1,434-—the lowest point. 
touched since 1918. Subsequent turning points were December, 1922, when 
it had risen to 1,895; February, 1923, when it had fallen to 1,639; June, 
1928, when it reached 1,880. In April, 1924, it had fallen to 1,398, followed 
-by an improvement with some fluctuations to 2,064 in December, 1926. 
Then occurred a decline to 1,684 in June, 1927, a temporary rise to 2,004 in 
October, and a rapid decline to 1,360 in September, 1928. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

‘or harvesting grain crops the reaper and binder, the stripper, and the 
“harvester are used, and there is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the relative efficiency of each of these implements. The reaper and binder 
is employed almost exclusively in moist districts, but over the greater por- 
tion of the wheat areas conditions are favourable to the use of the harvester. 
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A modern type of harvester, particularly adapted to Australian conditions, 
produced and developed locally, has contributed largely to the expansion 
of wheat cultivation, since it has enabled grain to be garnered with a con- 
siderable saving of time and labour. 

Yn recent years the increasing use of farm tractors has produced further 
economy in rural labour. Information collected recently indicates that 
approximately 6,400 tractors were in use on farms in 1927-28. 

The following statement shows the area cropped, the total value of tha 
agricultural machinery used, and the value of the machinery used ‘per acre, 
in divisions of the State in the year 1927-28: 


Value of Agricultural Machinery | Average value 

Division, _ Area under Crop, and Implements. per Acre 

: 1927-28. ‘ lof Machinery used 

1li-18. | 1927-28, | 1927-28, 
acres. | £ £ £s. d 
Coastal ae wea or 289,675 654,733 1,130,234 318 6 
Tableland as tee eet 481,147 714,649 1,284,453 214 O 
Western Slopes aie Ses 2,594,099 2,227 934 4,984,927 118 5. 
Central Plains and Riverina,| 1,621,829 1,968,935 | 3,394,428 2 14210 
Western on ae aa 7,765 49,744 55,471 7 210 
Total vee aes 4,994,515 5,615,995 10,849,513 232 6 


In the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are small, 
including many small holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, dairy- 
ing and market gardening, while on the slopes and plains the implements 
used serve large wheat farms. In the Western Division are a number of» 
small irrigation settlements, but the area farmed there is too small to give 
an average which might be considered satisfactory for purposes of ° 
comparison. 

Increased use of agricultural machinery has been a feature in the 
development of agriculture in New South Wales during the past twenty: 
years, This matter is further discussed under the next heading. 


Persons Encacep iy AGRICULTURE. 


The following table provides an interesting comparison of the number 
of persons returned by land-holders as being constantly engaged on rural 
holdings with agriculture as their principal activity. The particulars 
include working proprietors, unremunerated members of the family working 
on the holding, and permanent employees. 


Persons | Persons 


Per- Area Value of |! Per- Area + Value of 
Year. manently under Machinery |; Year. manently under | Machinery ~ 
Inn- Crop, Used,* En- Crop, Used.* 
gaged.* i gaged,* 
| | 
No. acres. £ No. acres. £ 


1912-13 | 59,840 | 3,737,269 | 4,633,800 || 1920-21 / 48,896 | 4,464,342 | 7,120,381 
1913-14 | 59,813 | 4,568,841 | 5,029,938 || 1921-22 | 47,268 | 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 
1914-15 | 58,020 ) 4,808,627 | 5,159,959 || 1922-23 | 48,154 | 4,694,088 | 8,536,164 
1915-16 | 56,904 | 5,794,835 | 5,362,067 || 1923-24 | 46,823 | 4,808,046 | 8,799,353 
1916-17 | 52,758 | 5,163,030 | 5,449,657 |; 1924-25 | 46,278 | 4,911,148 | 9,427,730 
1917-18 | 48,384 | 4,460,701 | 5,615,995 || 1925-26 | 43,365 | 4,541,423 | 9,588,318 
1918-19 | 43,823 | 3,890,844 | 5,696,916 ) 1926-27 | 41,650 | 4,595,711 | 9,837,193 
1919-20 | 47,392 | 3,770,155 | 6,128,753 || 1927-28 | 42,293 | 4,994,515 |10,849,513 


* Principally in cultivating the soil. ~ 

‘The decline in the number of persons engaged in agriculture during the 
first seven years shown above was probably due mainly to enlistments for 
military service, although the adverse conditions ruling in the industry 
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sed. & depr essing influence. his latter cause doubtless operated to a 


xed extent during the severe drought which prevailed between 1918 and 
June, 1920. The number increased as a result of the demobilisation of large 
numbers of the expeditionary forces after the cessation of hostilities, 
h in 1)19- -20 there was an ee complete failure of the wheat crops 
were considerably restricted, 
Sub oe ke ions eceurred and the number of persons en- 
d permanently in agriculture is now nearly 30 per ecnt. less than in 
e years immediately preceding the war although the area under crop is 
ation apparently lies in the mere extensive use of 
improveme: ts in icultural machinery by which the 
e ploughs, harvesicrs, reapers and binders and other plan ub has 
reed in such a way that less man power is r 


and devoted 
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substi aio oe motor vehicles for tha 
yay feeilities have enabled the farmers 
iderable saving in 1 
as io the : mttnben of easy 


nerant wor ker PS a2 
extent, iz 
raged in cultivating the soil is offset by 
Tp loyees. Reference to data as t ‘ 
paid to casnal sapliaee however, shows that the proportion of raral work 
performed by casual employees is relatively small and, although there has 
been a steaciy increase in the earnings of casual cmployees in rural indus- 
tries, it does not indicate any large degree of substitution of casual for 
permanent labous. 

Particulars of the classes and total wages of persons engaged in rural 
industries are shown in the chapter “ Rural Settlement” of this Year Book, 
and in the section “Primary Production” of the Statistical Register of 
New South Wales. 

The number of persons recorded at the Census of 1921 as being engaged 
in agricultural pursuits was 94,508, of whom 93,598 were males and 910 
females. This represented an increase of 15,999 males and a decrease of 

726 females siice 1911, the net increase being 35,273 persons. In the same 
period the proportion of male brcadwinners engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits decreased slightly from 13-4 per cent. te 13-1 per cent., and the pro- 
oie of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits decreased from 4:8 per 

. to 45 per cent. of the total population. - 

The census classification includes persons whose employment is of a 

asual nature as well as certain Government officials, farm servants, and 
ethers connected oth agricultural operations, but not actually engaged in 

ultivating the soil. The numbers recorded, therefore, are not comparable 
h those shown in the forcgoing table as permauently employed in eulti- 


iting the soil, - 


FERTILISERS. 


Tn New South Wales superphos phates is the only artificial fertiliser 
{ extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient in 
ovic acid. Tests of manure conducted on the farmers’ experiment 
indicate that benefits derived from the application of super- 
tes to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
oe of pe wheat- belt, yiz., the South-w restern Slopes and the 
. The beneficial results eradually diminish throughout the western 
di tricts which form aie central portion of the wheat-belt, and in the 
north-western districts no advantage is gained by the use of this fertiliser. 
The results may be affected, however, by the fact that in the south fallowing 
ig Riore common than in the west, and much more common than in the north, 
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In wheat-growing the amount of superphosphates applied is generally only 
56 lb. per acre. The average quantity of superphosphates used on lands 
fertilised with this manure only in 1927-28 was 66 Ib. The number of 
farms on which superphosvhates was used in 1927-28 was 16,747. 

The following table shows the area of land and the quantity of manure 
used on crops during the year 1927-28— 


! Manures Used, 


Area i Total : j 


Division. under Area . Natural and Artificial, 
| Crop. of Crops Natural | in Combination. Artificial 
| , Manured. © (only). | eee eee | (only). 
| | | | Natural. | Artifetal. | 
ac | acres. loads. loads.| owt. ewt. 
Soastal vee 285,675! 78,385] 68,103 | 77,849 | 101,779 | 182,854 
Tableland ... aan .! 481,147" 170,816] 11,618 | 1,973 674 128,995 
Western Slopes | 2,594,099 1,667,982 3,576 477 | 168 916,224 
Central Plains 9... | 807,004! 191,248) 1,350 ee 4 90,693 
Riverina a. we veel 1,214,825! 1,283, 836 2,972 139, 1,098 | 804,909 
Western... a sat 7,765) 6,538 635 | 220 : 95 13,348 
Whole State ies vel 4,994,515) 3,398,795, $8,254 | 80,658 | 103,814 | 2,136,528 


The greater part of the natural manures is used in the metropolitan 
division. The total area treated with natural manures was relatively small, 
being only 20,372 acres, inclusive of the areca on which both natural and 
artificial manures were used. 

The quantities of the principal kinds of artificial fertilisers used in 
1927-28 were 1,984,181 ewt. of superphosphates and 95,904 ewt. of bone-dust 
in manuring 3,342,924 acres and 24,068 acres respectively. In addition, 
small quantities of artificial fertilisess were used in conjunction with 
natural manures. 

The application of manures to agricultural lands is practised most exten- 
sively in the southern districts, and on the Central Plains, where nearly all 
the crops are manured. In the Central Western Slopes and Tableland about 
half the cultivated lands were manured, but in the northern districts only 
mall areas were treated. 

In the past seven years the practice of fertilising has extended, there 
being an increase of over 1,400,000 acres, or 70 per cent. in the area manured, 
and of 1,242,000 ewt. or 124 per cent. in the amount of artificial fertilisers 
used annually. 


The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area 
manured, and the nature of the manures employed, in various years 
between 1907-08 and 1927-28 :— 

1 | Manures Used— 
Season. Total Area Total Area | _ 
under Crop. enone. | Natural, Artificial, 
( 1 
acres. acres. * loads. | owt. 
1$07-08 2,570,137 493,678 ° 144,021 276,120 
1913-14 4,568,941] 2,926,742 . 166,753 1,010,596 
1915-16 | 5,794,835 1 2, 3.431 | 177,788 | 1,132,446 
1920-21 | 4,464,342 1,998,429 | 160,361 998,191 
1921-22 | 4,445,948 i 2,104,329 | 176,327) | 1,£53,710 
1922-93 | 4,994,088 2,404,066 | 181,656 1, 243,12 
1923-24 ; 4,811,891 2,313,602 | 196,697 I, 71 
1924--85 4,914,485 2,627,308 | 181,007 | 1,4 
1925-26 4,541,423 2,635,483 | 268,930 | 1,709,557 
1926-27 4,598,711 2,863,771 197.898 5 1,863,088 
1927-28 4,994,515 8,898,795 : 168,912 | 2,240,337 
l 
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The figures in the table do not indicate the exact ratio between the area 
under crop in any season and the area manured to produce that season’s 
harvests. For some crops the soil is prepared, and the crop is harvested 
during the period from 1st July to 30th June, which is taken as the season 
in compiling agricultural statistics. But for other products, eg., wheat 
the most extensive crop—the land under crop in any season was manured 
between January and June of the preceding period. Nevertheless the table 
supplies convincing evidence that the practice of manuring the soil is 
increasing steadily. Information is being collected to show the extent to 
which manures were used to produce the wheat crop of the season 1928-29. 

Extensive manurial trials are made regularly by the Department of 
Agriculture with the view of encouraging the adoption of better methods, 
and of demonstrating to farmers that largely-increased yields result from 
scientific cultivation. It is in this that much hope rests for the ultimate 
improvement of the low average wheat yield obtained at present. 

In 1927-28 information was collected regarding the use of manures for 
pastures, and it was reported that a total area of 40,296 acres was treated 
on 379 holdings, the quantity of artificial manures used being 34,966 cwt. 

The sale of artificial manures is regulated by the Fertilisers Act of 1904, 
and under its provisions the vendor is required to furnish to the purchaser 
a statement as to their nature and chemical composition. Further legis- 
lation has been proposed for the adequate protection of farmers. 


Srare-FagMIna. 


The system of working the land known as share-farming has played an 
important part in the development of agriculture in New South Wales. It 
was intreduced towards the end of the last century, and helped to overcome 
the difficulties which had retarded the extension of cultivation. Land-holders 
could not obtain workmen to till large areas of their land, while new 
settlers were impeded for lack of clearcd land, and of the necessary farm- 
ing facilities. 

Lhe principles of the system are as follow :—~The owner provides suitable 
Jand and sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides 
the necessary plant and labour. The contract usually is that the land be 
operated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
are made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specified yield, and any excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus. In other cases the owner takes one-third and 
the farmer two-thirds of the total product. 

The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for eulti- 
vation or dairying on shares during the past eight years :— 


i 


| Boldnes | ee | Area Farmed on Shares, 
use re. 
Season. | dhiare formers! | 

_ Farming. | ' Cuitivation. | Dairying. Total. 

J , 

| No. No. acres. acres. | acres. 
1920-21 | 1,668 2,761 614,351 121,976 ; 736,327 
1921-22 ; 2,246 3,449 677,197 183,878 861,075 
1922-23 2,457 3,970 718,488 237,069 | 955,557 
1923-24 . 2,374 3,636 673,593 226,804 900,397 


7924-25 , 2,510 3,828 695,092 | 234,736 929,828 
1925-26 + 2,493 | 3,667 645,395 | 226,362 871,757 
1926-27 | 2,919 | 4,043 706,025 | 274,030 ; 980,055 
1927-28 3,227 | 4,457 845,397 303,274 ©1,148,671 


ee 
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Of the 3,227 holdings used whelly or in part for share-farming in 1927-28, 
share-farming was in operation for agriculture only on. 9.357 holdings, 
dairying only on 178 holdings, aud agriculture and dairying combined on 
692 holdings, including dairy farms on which only fodder crops for the 
dairy cattle were grown. 

Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is 
devoted to wheat-growing. ‘The system reached its maximum development 
in 1915-16, when the area cultivated under it exceeded one-fifth of tho 
total azea under excp in the State. Up to 1919-20 the returns from wheat- 
growing were bad on account of droughts and market difficulties, and share- 
farming diminished more rapidly than other systems of cultivation. The 
subsequent experience has been determined largely by scasonal conditions. 

Of the areas cultivated in 1927-28 on the share system, 457,990 acres were 
in the Western Slopes Division and 317,023 acres were in the Riverina. 


Tur DreparrMent Of AGRICULTURE. 

Increasing attention is being paid by the Government to the development 
of the agricultural industry, but great scope still exists for educational and 
scientific worl in the industry in order that the resources of the State may 
be used with full advantage to the community. 

The Department of Agriculture, created in 1890 to advance the intcrests 
of the farmers and fruit-growers of New South Wales, deals with all 
matters essential to agriculture. Its practical functions include the col- 
lection of. information by scientific investigation and experiments relat- 
ing to the causes of the failure of crops, improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, means of combating pests, the use of fertilisers, matters of drainage 
and irrigation, new plants and new implements, the disposal of surplus 
products, the transport of produce, the promotion of a community spirit 
among farmers, and since 1926 the promotion of marketing schemes. 

At the end of 1928 the scientific and educational stati exceeded 90 in 
number, and through the agency of these the Department demonstrates 
the value of improved methods of farming, investigates farm problems, 
and makes the results known to farmers. The operations of the Depart- 
ment in this direction are having a marked effect upon the standard and 
practice of agriculture in New South Wales. 

Instructors in agriculture, most of whom have their headquarters tn 
convenient country towns, are engaged in giving demonstrations to 
farmers, visiting private farms, delivering lectures to farmers, pre- 
paring educational pamphlets, and advising generally regarding agri- 
cultural methods. During recent years the practical services of the 
Department have been greatly extended by the conduct on private farms 
of experiments with various crops with the object of demonstrating to 
farmers the types of plants, the kinds of fertilisers, and the methods of 
cultivation best suited to their particular district. These trials are super- 
vised by agricultural instructors, who miake the results of such local 
experiments well known to farmers in the vicinity. In the year 1927-28, 
1,075 experiments were conducted. Around some of the experimeatal centres 
have grown up defindd districts in which the methods of farming are 
superior to those practised in districts outside their influence. The in- 
structors also act in conjunction with the agricultural societies in promoting 
crop competitions among farmers. In 1927-28 there were 60 competitions 
for field wheat, 32 for fallow, 24 for maize, 9 for winter fodder, 6 for 
potatoes, 1 for rice, and 11 for conservation of fodder. 

The Agricultural Gazette, the official organ of the Department, with a 
circulation of 18,300, is issued monthly. It is distributed free among’ 
farmers, and presents to them the results of scientific researches and of 
the investigations of official experts. 
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Numerous bulletins and leaflets are issued for the guidance of various 
classes of rural workers, and most of the publications of the Department 
are supplied free to persons engaged in rural industries, 

Country newspapers are furnished weekly with notes describing the 
investigations and educational operations of the Department with respect. 
to improved methods of agriculture, dairying, stock-raising, etc. Efforts. 
have been made to develop many phases of primary production, fallowing,. 
rotation in cropping, and the cultivation of maize being specially treated. 

The work of instructing the farmers is conducted also by means of a 
train specially equipped with exhibits, specimens, ete. Txtensive tours 
throughout the State are arranged, and lectures and demonstrations are 
given by the field officers of the Department of Agriculture. 

Lhe principal heads of receipts and expenditure, exclusive of capital 
expenditure, of the Department of Agriculture during the year ended 30th 
June, 1928, were as follow :— 


Net Receipts. fe Expenditure. £ 
Agricultural College, Experiment 


Agricultural College, Experiment 
Farms, etc. a A we 79,921 | Farms, ete. a e 164,855- 
Fees for Fumigation, Registration ; Grain Elevators .,, ae we 46,549 
—Plant Diseases Act“... .. 16,872 | Administrative .., a we 148,707 

Herd-testing Fees, etc. .., .. 10,097 | Stock and Brands, Pasinres Pro- 
Rents, etc. .., se 63 we 8,215 | tection whe ae we 123,430: 
Stock Branch i soe ». 14,109 | Botanic Gardens, Parks, ete. .., 65,929: 

Grain Elevator Fees si we 77,219 | 

Total ie wee £200,433 | Total... es "£549,470: 


"Including £3,436 expended by the Stores Supply Department and £5,571 by the Resumed Properties 
Department on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 


In addition the capital expeaditure for the year amounted to £142,245, 
including £135,281 in connection with the bulk-handling of wheat. 

Interest on loan money expended on grain elevators and other undertak- 
ings of the Department of Agriculture is excluded from the foregoing 
statement. The grain clevators’ accounts are summarised on a later page. 


Agricultural Bureau. 

An Agricultural Bureau has been established with the support aud co- 
operation of the Department. Its object is to foster the establishment in 
rural centres of societies which will encourage primary producers to meet 
together regularly for the purpose of exchanging ideas and experiences on 
every kind of subject that touches rural life, and it aims specially at 
making scientific methods more popular. Assistance is rendered by the 
officers of the Department, many of whom visit the branches from time to 
time to dcliver lectures and conduct practical demonstrations in some 
subject of local interest. The movement hag exhibited already a tendency 
toward co-operation, A large number of branches have reported successful 
transactions in “pool” buying, other branches have found it advantageous 
to purchase in bulk for members supplies of fertilisers, potatoes, molasses, 
blue-stouc, machinery, oil, ete., and a certain amount of inter-bureau trad- 
ing is carried on. The social side is not neglected, and some branches have 
ladies’ sections. Children are admitted to the Bureau, and competitions 
of various kinds are provided for them with the object of encouraging the 
appreciation of civic responsibilities. Steps are being taken to establish 
juvenile farmers’ clubs with a view to stimulating interest in farm life 
among young persons. In this way the Bureau is assisting to make rural 
life more attractive, 
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Government assistance is granted in the form of subsidies payable to 
each branch at the rate of 10s. for every £1 of membership fees. Although 
the State assists the branches in this respect, the primary object of the 
Bureau is to develop a spirit of self-help and co-operation in the widest 
sense of those terms. To facilitate this the control of cach branch is 
placed entirely in the hands of its members, who may develop their organisa- 
tion along lines where united action is most useful. The ‘Bureau was 
established in 1911, and there are about 450 branches with an aggregate 
membership exceeding 10,000. Periodically district and State conferences 
are held, and are largely attended. 

In 1923 an Advisory Council was constituted, consisting of six represen- 
tatives of the Agricultural Bureaux and four nominees of the Government. 


AGRICULTURAL EpucaTIoN AND EXPERIMENTS. 

The system of agricultural training in the educational institutions of 
New South Wales is not nearly so extensive as those of some other coun- 
tries, but it is receiving increasing attention. In the primary schools 
pupils receive instruction in nature study and some training in elemen- 
tary agriculture; school gardening also is commonly taught. Rural 
schools with super-primary courses in agriculture have been established, 
and 1,767 students were enrolled in 1928 Specialised tuition is given at 
various schools in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, soveral secondary 
schools include agriculture in the curriculum, and two agricultural high 
schools have been established, covering courses of three years leading to 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. A Faculty of Agriculture was estab- 
lished at the University in 1911, and thcre were 30 students attending 
lectures in 1928. 

In order to extend knowledge of Jocal conditions and to afford am 
education in agriculture on scientific bases, the Government has established 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, a number of experiment farms, 
a viticultural nursery, an apiary, and agricultural training farms, besides 
farmers’ experiment plots throughout the State. 

Facilities are afforded for the accommodation of students at the various 
experiment farms. In addition, schools of instruction for dairy factory 
workers are held periodically, and summer and winter schools for students 
of both sexes are held annually at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

he Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides accommodation for resi- 
dent students, and imparts theoretical and practical instruction in a three- 
years’ course, which embraces every department of agriculture. Instruc- 
tion is given also in dairying, pig-raising, horse, shcep, and poultry- 
breeding; and experimental research work is conducted in connection with 
cereal and other crops, in cultivation with fertilisers, and in soil culture. 
All subsidiary branches of farm-labour are taught, including blacksmith- 
ing, carpentry, sheep-killing, bee-keeping, and other occupations incidental 
to the pursuit of agriculture. In June, 1928 there were 134 students In 
residence, and 108 completed their tuition during the year. Since its 
inception 3,855 students have been trained at the College. 

Jersey dairy cattle and Romney March sheep are bred, also stud pigs 
of various breeds, which are sold to farmers throughout the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. In the poultry section the egg-laying com- 
petitions attract a large number of competitors from various parts of 
the State. 

‘The net receipts from the College in 1927-28 were £19,443, and the net 
expenditure £44,751, including £1,460 expended on buildings and improve- 
ments, : : 
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Experiment Farms. 

An extensive programme of experiments is carried out by the Depart- 
muent of Agriculture on the experiment farms in the State. Wnder the 
supervision of the Research ‘Council, educational facilities are also provided, 
with varying curricula, adjusted to meet local needs and climatic conditions. 
The aim is to disseminate better knowledge of the practice of agriculture in 
established industries, to enconrage by example new activities suited to the 
locality, and to demonstrate in a practical manner the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the State. 


Accommodation is provided at a number of these farms for free instruc- 
tion in farming, and farm apprentice schools are conducted at Glen Innes, 
Cowra, Grafton, and Wollongbar. The term is usually of six month’s 
duration, tuition is given free of charge, and ihe accommodation for 90 
boys is generally fully occupied. At Glen Innes there is a course of prac- 
tical farm work for a period of twelve months, for which a fee of £10 is 
charged. 


During 1927-28 the number of trainees who completed their tuition at 
experiment farms was 554, making the grand total of trainees since the 
inception of the farms 4,498. 


Particulars relating to cach farm are given in the following table:— 


{ 
Year Year | 
ended %6th| lended 30th, 
June, 1928. June, 1928." 
———— | a har tt 
Farm, ao Special Purposes, Tarm. tae Speclal Purposes. 
ge oe 
| Area. | ES ' Area, SS. 
3% 2% 
Be et 
' 
‘ Acres.| No, Acres.| No. | 
Wagga Waggal 3,220 | 36 | Secd wheat. Nyngan «| 6,209 |... | Dry farming. Merino 
Bathurst =... 752 | 17 | Orchard and soil cul- sheep. 
| ture, Coonamble ...11,945 | ... | Dry farming. Wheat 
Wollongbar...) 734 9 | Stud farm—Dairy cattle and sheep. 
and pigs, Temora {1,606 | ... | Seed wheat, 
Berry «| 408 |... | Stud farm—Dairy Condobolin 1,348 |... | Dry farming. Wheat. 
if cattle. } Trangie 9,626 | 8° Stud Merino farm, and 
Grafton ve 5,074 | 29 | Mixed farming, sub- ! | | wheat. 
' | | tropical. "Seven Hills...) 42.) ... | Demonstration of ponl- 
Glen Inneg .., 1,110 | 86, Mixed iarming and truit. | ' | _ try culture. 
Cowra «| 995 | 161 Seed wheat and cross-||Glentield .... 170 | ... | Veterinary experiments, 
breeding with sheep.|/Yanco «| 380 | ... | Rice research station. 
Narara «| 100} .. Phylloxera- resisting jWauchope ..{ 35] .. ae of disease among 
vines { pees. 


The total receipts of the Special Deposits Farms Account (excluding 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College) in 1927-28 were £55,969, and the expen- 
diture was £46,651. In addition the sum of £4,509 was received and £69,941 
was expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Farrer Scholarships. 


The Farrer Memorial Fund was established by public subscription in 
honour of the late William J. Farrer, whose work in the production of new 
wheats has afforded great benefit alike to the industry and to the com- 
munity. The money subscribed has been vested in trustees, and the interest 
ig used for the Farrer research scholarship, the specific object of which is 
the improvement of wheat cultivation. The scholarship is granted to a 
candidate selected by the trustees. The selected scholar presents his results 
at the close of the year in the form of a paper, to be published by the 
trustees. At the end of the year the holder of the scholarship may be 
reappointed, or a new selection made. ob 


i é 
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‘At 30th June, 1929, the capital amount of the fund was approximately 
£2,800. Under legislation providing for the disposal of certain unclaimed 
moneys arising out of the Government wheat marketing operations during 
the war period, the trust is to receive £5,000 in annual instalments of £500, 
commencing from 1st January, 1931. The Trust is to receive also the 
sum of £1,000 under the will of the late Mrs. W. J. Farrer, widow of the 
wheat-breeder. 


A Government Farrer scholarship of an aunual value of £40 is offered for 
competition amongst first-year students at the Hawkesbury Agriculturat 
College, who desire to make a special study of wheat cultivation. 


Dares or Prantinc AnD HArvestina. 
The average dates of planting and harvesting the principal erops of the 
tate in the main districts in which they are sown are as follow:— 


Most Usual Months of— 


Crop. \~ ( 
i Planting, | Harvesting. 
[ 
Wheat ... aah .. May-June 3 November-December. 
Maize ... say me September-December .., Janvary-August. 
Oats vj May ses sa ..| December. 
Barley . we May wu ..., December. 
Potatoes early «| July-August ... ...| November—December, 
“§ late «| November ing eh poe 
Sugar-cane ..| September ; July-December. 
Tobacco | November-December . March-April. 
Broom Millet ., .. September-October  .., || January-February. 
J 


Tt should be noted that the foregoing statement shows only the most usual 
dates and that both planting and harvesting occur before and after the 
periods specified, divergences being duc to the varicty of seed planted, the 
geographical position of the district, and variations in seasonal conditions. 


INDIVIDUAL CROPS. 
WHEAT, 

Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales, and its 
cultivation provides a means of livelihood for a large section of the popula- 
tion. It is the principal activity on probably one-seventh of the rural 
holdings of the State, and three-quarters of the average area under crop are 
devoted to wheat. The farm value of wheat-crops (other than those 
used as green fodder) in 1927-28 was £8,478,000, including £6,197,220 
from grain and £2,280,780 from wheaten hay. : 


The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil 
on pana lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of 

nd eks for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time 
a Bee varies according to district and seasonal conditions, but is 
seldom earlier than March or later than August. Harvesting generally 
begins in November and may extend until February. 


The Wheat Beté, 

The area suitable far wheat-growing in New South Wales may be defined 
roughly as those parts of the State where precipitation is not excessive, 
but which have sufficient rainfall to admit of ploughing operations at the 
right time of the year, to cover the growing period of the wheat plant and 
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to fill the grain during the months of ripening. The minimum average 
requirement was formerly placed at 10 inches of rain during the seven 
months from April to October, but wheat is now grown successfully where 
the average rainfall in this period is 9 inches, and even less. In numerous 
particular instanees wheat has been grown with excellent results on fallowed 
lands which received an almost negligible amcunt of rain between April and 
October. 

Although the months April to Oetober are the general period of growth 
for wheat, this pericd is bv no means universal, and in the principal wheat 
districts May is the most common month of planting and December the 
most usual month of harvesting. The main wheat-growing districts extend 
for more than 500 miles in a north-easterly direction from the southern 
boundary, and have a maximum width of 130 miles; on the east they are 
distant almost uniformly about 126 miles from the coast. 

The coastal region is i to wheat on execount of the scarcity of 
suitable soils and of the io rust and other diseases occasioned by 
heavy rains. Ouly small axea 3 proper are suit- 
able for wheat-growing, and ¢ ‘ent rainfall to make 
wheat-growing profitable exe aordinary conditions. But 
between the Tablelands and the Western Division lio considerable tracts of 
slope and plain eminently adapted ion of wheat. 4 is in 
this area, particularly in the tions of it, that most 


10 vr 
development in the wheat i ; ve are brightest. 

Most wheat is grown Jn disty! where the average rainfall between 
April and October is between 1i and 15 inches, and little is grown in 


eastern districts where the average cxceeds 20 inches in this period, 

On the map forming the frontispicee of this Year Book are shown lines 
which ropresent the eastern and western Hmits of profitable wheat-growing 
for grain, as determined by experience during the ten years ending 1922. 
These show how great has been the expansion westward due to improve- 
ment in the methods of cultivation, and to the production of improved 
varieties of wheat. Between 1904 and 1912 the arca added ¢o the wheat belt 
by extension westw iinately 18,509,000 acres, and between 
1912 and 1922 a further area of 6,000,000 acres was added. The total area 
of iand between the eastern and western lines existing in 1922 was 53,000,000 
acres. Probably, however, not more than one-half of the land comprised 
in these areas is suitable for cultivation. 

A most noticeable feature of the development of whoeat-growing was the 
expansion in districts with a low average rainfall. In 19142 the wheat line 
extended but a short distance beyond the Hmit of 19-inch rainfall in the 
growing season, but, by 1922, wheat had been profitably grown on a com- 
mercial scale as far west es HHfillston and Balranald, with average rainfalls 
of 912 and 7-89 inches respectively in the growing period. In addition, 
wheat was produced as far wost as Nevertire in the central-western plains, 


7 


where the average rainfall between April and October is about 94 inches. 
The total area of land included in that part of the wheat belt where the 
average rainfall is less than 10 inches in the period April to October 
inclusive, is 5,000,000 eecres. 

The extension of the limits of wheat-growing in New Sonth Wales formed 
the subject of special reperts by the Government Statistician in 1905, 
1918, and 1923. 


Development cf Wheat Growing. 
Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales has progressed 
steadily during a period of thirty years, but at present less than one-sixth of 
the area suitable for wheat is cultivated each year. 
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The follo: cment shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 

together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity ex ported 
Romeo : ; 4 ONY E een ane: 

since 1897-98, when # surplus of wheat for export was firs! produced :-— 


i 
i 


; [A caaewinid bonboes 
Ares under Wheat. Yoeld. PAS Eee vies per )Zeteys 
Season. i . c - \ aa Whey. j = a ! baci ] ro s is 5 
For Grain.;For Hay. | Fed-off.§| Total. Grain. | Hay. | Grain. | Hay. = BacgA 
| | i i es 
nd | 
(bushels, tons. a 
; oe | 35 | 582 
TO | BT | 487 
9°5 32 | 865 
| io6 | 105 | 4,788 
i | 
| | 1,704,823 | 106 
| 1,600,348 | 12 
| 813 
| ies 
\ : 63 
' {1b 
i 143 | 
| 131 
\ 1 
iM1l-12 | ¢ 25,0 | 105 i 
1912-13 33 | 1 146 | 
1918-14 |e 33,020 | ; ib9 | 
4914-15 W | ; 47 | 
4915-16 6 ' | 159 | 23,514 
' H i \ i 
1916-17 C4 | 633,605 | ; | | 21,262 
1917-18 B71 | | i 12,650 
APLS~19 | 2,409,669 | \ | | 19,694 
\919-20 1,474,174 | j i | 497 
1920-21 | 8,127,377 | 41,746 
| | 
1921-22 | 3,104,049 rom B75 | Sk | RB! 21,708 
1922-23 | 2,942,857 | 8 619 | OT 1-09 8,804 
49U3-24 | 2,945,235 3,173 | 703 13 LOL 11,976 
1924-95 | 3,550,078 | 59,757 537 16'S 1°33 38,741 
1825-26 | 2,925,012 | 23,803 444 ive | +99 ‘16,951 
| i 
1926-27 | 8,352,786 | 60 1 3,70 47,541 j lee | 18,097 
1927-28 | 3,029,950 622,825 ] 4,02 1 97,042 | | 89 16,516 
1928-29 | 4,076,6.0 16,400 | 4,470,100 | 49,183 | i 124 19,301f 
} \ | 


* Jour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat. + Subject to revision. 
§ Includes area sown for green food. t To November, 


From this record of thirty-two years’ experience it will be observed that 
poor wheat I 


ields have keen obtaimed at intervals of more or less regular 
recurrence, viz. in the years 1898-9, 1902-3, 1907-8, 1914-15, 1918-19 and 
1919-20, The remarkable reeuperative powers of the wheat lands in favour- 
able seasons were demonstrated in the years 1903-4 and 1920-21, when, 
following severe droughts, exceptionally high yields were obtained. 

The area under wheat increased rapidly after 1912 and partly as the 
result of a special war effort, the maximum of over 5,000,000 acres was 
reached in 1915. ‘Tho decreases in later seasons were due mainly to a short- 
age of labour, unfavourable ploughing seasons, and difficulties in regard to 
the disposal of the harvest during the war pericd; moreover, the high prices 
obtainable for wool and mutton caused many farmers to substitute sheep- 
raising for wheat-growing. ‘The splendid seasons and high prices for 
spheat in 1920-21 and 1921-22 encouraged growers to extend their opera- 
tions, and, despite the adverse season in ail districts in 1922 and in the 
central and northern divisions in 1923, the areas under wheat did not 
decline. -A heavy fall in the price of wheat during the latter half of 1923 
oceurred too late to effect the area sown in that year. Prices, however, rose 
to a high level in 1924, and the season 1924-25 proved to be one of the most 
bountiful on record. These circurstances combined to produce unsur- 
passed prosperity in the wheat industry. 
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Ploughing and sowing operations were hampered in 1925 by the dry con- 
ditions that prevailed in the months of March and April and by the 
excessive rains of May and June. The result was a substantial decrease 
both in the arca sown and in the average yield per acre, the latter being 
adversely affected by the scanty rains of September and October. Similar 
conditions operated in 1926-27, although the rainfall was more evenly dis- 
tributed, and the dry conditions which recurred in September and October 
were not nearly so severe. The planting season of 1927 was favourable and 
Jed to a recovery in area sown, but the acute dry weather of the growing 
period resulted in a yield below the average. In 1928 there was a further 
inerease and the area was the largest since 1916-17. 

Preliminary returns indicate that the area sown in 1929 was 4,313,600 
acres, 

Wheat Districts, 

The principal wheat-producing districts of the State, arranged in order 
of importance, are the Riverina, the south-western slopes, the central-west- 
ern slopes, the north-western slopes, and the central ta blelands. This state- 
ment refers to the statistical divisions shown on the map on the frontispiece 
of this Year Book. 

In. the 1922-23 season a redistribution of statistical divisions was made 
on the basis of local government arcas, and, as this necessitated consider- 
able alterations in the divisions previously adopted, the comparison formerly 
made between the various divisions is not possible now. 

However, as the changes are comparatively slight as regards the grouping 
of northern, central, and southern divisions, a comparison may be made on 
this basis. This comparison has the merit of dividing the wheat belt into 
three portions, of which the northern normally receives the greater part of 
its rainfall in the summer, and the southern in the winter, while the rainfall 
of the central districts is non-seasonal in character, since it is subject in 
some degree to the two separate meteorological influences which determine 
the season of the rainfall in the other regions. 

Differences of soil, geographical features, cultural methods, and other 
factors also play a considerable part in determining the yields of the vari- 
ous divisions, but the following statement shows that wheat is most exten- 
sively and successfully grown in the southern districts, while the central 
divisions are superior to those of the north. The coastal districts and 
western division, where comparatively little wheat is grown, are included 
to complete the total of the State. 


Area Harvested for * ; Yield of Grain per 
Grain. Yield of Grain, | “Acre. 
Divisions, | Average, Average, Pec sau 1925 me j 

1918-19 1918-19 3 | 1918-19 |1924-!1925-|1926-|1927-/1928~ 

‘a 1928-20. to 1928-29. | “to” |'a5, | 96. | a7. | 28, | 29. 
1927-28, 1927-28, | 1927-28. | * 

| { t 

acres, | acres, bus. bus. i bus, bus. | bus | lus. bus./bus. 


Coastal | 2,014 1,466 19,400 15,900 ; 96 | 7:6) 1°G)15-6) 7-1'10-8 
tNorthern| 309,300 | 487,873 | 3,341,200 | 6,979,700 | 10°8 16-3] 7:014-4) 4:2)14°3 
Central | 975,413 1,245,350 /10, 691,400 |14,234, 000 | 11:0 /15°6|11°7 (13:3! 7:0 
Southern 1,607,379 |2,335,889 21,052,900 27,924,300 13:1 {17:8 |12+2/14°6| 10°6)12-0 

von 1,108 5,976 5,500 28,700 | 49 |) 22) 39) 87/ 1: 


] q ; 7 ae 
Total...|2,895,214 :4,076, 554) 35,110,400] 49,182,600 12-1 16-8 11-6 14-2] 8-9|12-1 
i { 1 


* 1928-29 figures are subject to revision. t Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. 


Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
are most extensive in the southern districts, and there the average yield is 
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usually greatest. This is due in a large part to the more dependable nature 
of the winter rains. In the 1928-29 season, however, the northern areas 
yielded the best average because this part of the State received better rains 
during the growing period. 


Average Yield of Wheat. 


he average yield of wheat in Now South Wales is subject to marked 
fluctuations by reason of the widely divergent nature of the seasons. The 
highest yields have usually been recorded in seasons following the worst 
droughts, and besides giving dramatic proof of the advantages of fallowing, 
have gone far to make immediate compensation for the losses sustained. 
The lowest yield on record—that of the 1902 season—was only 1:2 bushels 
per acre. It was followed by a yield of 17:5 bushels per acre, which was 
surpassed only in 1920-21, when, after the severe drought of 1918-20, a 
record average of 17-8 bushels per acre was obtained. 

The yield in recent years has been steadily increasing, but is considerably 
below that which was obtained prior to the expansion of the wheat industry, 
when probably only some of the best wheat lands were tilled. In decennial 
periods the average yields in New South Wales have compared ag follow 
with the average for the seven seasons ended 30th June, 1928 :— 


peviea, | Average Yield “| period Average Nild 
| bushels, i | bushels. 
1872-1881 | 14-71 ; 1902-1911 | 11:04 
1882-1891 | 13°30 | 1912-1921 | 11°62 
1892-1901 10°02 1922-1928 | 12°43 


In calculating these averages the area which was sown for grain but 
failed is included, while the area fed off or used for green fodder is ex~- 
cluded. 

The yield of wheat in New South Wales does not compare favourably with 
the yields usually obtained abroad in some of the large wheat-producing 
countries. Smaller producing countries, particularly those situated in the 
colder climates, show far greater average yields. Representative averages 
for the five years 1924-1928 are shown below :— 


| Average | | Average 
Country. Yield Country. Yield 

per acre, per aere, 

bushels. | | bushels, 
Great Britain w| 31°9 Argentina ... v.{ 12°5 
New Zealand... we 382°6 Australia... | (125 
Canada an | 186 New South Wales...) 12°7 
United States . | 150 | Russia (Soviet)  ,,| 11°0 


Although the yield in New South Wales is dominated by the nature of the 
seasons, it is believed that, when more scientific methods of cultivation 
are widely adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled, and manured, the 
yield per acre will be increased considerably; and another favourable factor 
exists in the possibilities that are attached to the improvement of wheat 
types by plant-breeding. However, it is anticipated that the warm climate 
and the prevalence of hot winds during the ripening period will always 
‘militate against a high average yield being obtained in New South Wales, 
such as is obtained in more humid countries. 
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Fallowing and the Wheat Yield. 

Since 1923-24 statistics have been collected of the yield of grain from 
the areas of new land, fallowed land, and untallowed land sown with wheat. 
It was intended that land should not he classed ag fallow inless it had not 
been cropped for at least twelve months, but it is doubtful whether the 
collection has been made on this basis in all cases. Summer fallow is 
practised to some extent. 

The following table provides a comparison of the yields obtained from 
the various classes of land in 1928-29 in each of the divisions shown on 
page 576: 


| Area.t | Total Yield. | Average Yield per 
i - i | _ Acre, 
Division. —— : j ; ! 
New Fallowed Stubble New | Fallowed | Stubble ,; New Palowed | Stubble 
Land. Land, Land. Land, | Land, | Land. :Land.: Land. | Land. 
} acres. | acres. ; aeres. . bushels bushels. | bushels. | bush. | bushels. bushels, 
Coastal .., see] 93, “2 | 1,290 | 1149, 462 | 14.253 ¢ T. 60. 11:0 
Northern* es 7,479) 21,510 | 458,884 | 67,1.9: 360,105 | 6,552,096 ; 90 167, 148 
Centrai* | 57,813, 463,406 | 724,131 | 54,:58; 6,740,189 ; 7,039,431 | 7-9 i 14:5 - oT 
Southern* oo 126,386 1,522,331 | 687,222 | 731,022!2 5,882.8 1 | 6,310,338 | 5°38! 13°7 92 
Western | 1,188) 8,427 1,411 | 4,471 19,50) | 4,866; + | 57 34 
Total ie 192,805 2,010,761 1,872 938 188, 28,003,176 /12,920,984 6°5 13-9 10°6 
t 

*Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. + Average is not of value on account of smallness 


of operations. Including areas which failed. 


The average yields on fallowed land were far in excess of those from 
other land throughout the wheat belt. There are, however, other factors 
such as rainfall, cultural methods, soil, which necessatily play an im- 
portant part in determining the results. The climatic conditions prevailing 
in the various wheat districts and the methods adopted by farmers differ 
in a marked degree, consequently the result shown above in respect of the 
fallowed lands in the various divisions do not represent fully the benefits 
which accrue from scientific agriculture. Still, it is apparent that even 
with present methods of fallow, the improvement in the wheat yield has 
been appreciable. 

The following statement shows approximately the areas of new land, fal- 
lowed land, and stubble land, sown with wheat harvested for grain in New 
South Wales during each of the past six seasons:— 


| : Tallow Sarat 
Season. New Land, | Failowed | Remainder | 


Land. | Stubble Land, | otal 
| 

H acres. | acres, acres, : acres, 

1923-24 86,309 1,306,721 1,412,971 2,806,001 
1924-25 | 149,894 | 1,583,037 1,780,069 8,513,010 
1925-26 | 81,243 | 1.464,686 | 1,307,334 2,858,263 
1926-27 | 123,730 | 1,746,822 , 11463,903 . 3,336,455 
1927-28 115,971 | 1,771,208 ' 1,119,586 | 3,006,765 
1928-29 192,865 | 2,010,751 1,872,983 4,076,554 


* Approxiniate. 


About half the area cropped for grain is fallowed land. 


Size of the Wheat Farms. 

If it be considered that, in normal seasons, an area of less than 239 
acres devoted to wheat will not provide subsistence for a farmer and his 
family, it is apparent, in view of the low average area devoted to wheat, 
that wheat-growing in many cases must be conducted in conjunction with 


other pursuits, and that many wheat-growers derive a living from other 
sources. : : 
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The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown :— 


i ; 
| Wheat sown for Grain, IIay, and Green Food. | Wheat sown for Grain, 
| 


| Holdings on | 
= | seth, | 
° i ; Total Area sownjAY erage Area per, hay and for No. of {Areas sown prew 
| Holdings.” ith Wheet. Hole es sree food only, Holdings.; for grain.t hold- 
! i j | ing 
! 
No. acres. i acres, | No. | No. | acres. | acres 
1900-01 ; 20,149 1,862,752 | 92 t * * ' bd * 
1905-06 | 19,049 | 2,253,029 118 | * : ; * ig 
1915-16 | 22,453 | 5,122,245 | 224 | bs ie * * 
1920-21 | 17,790 | 3,663,352 ! 206 \ 2,132 ' 15,658 | 3.127,377| 200 
1921-22 18,216 | 3,687,047 202 | 1,921 | 16,295 | 3,194,949 196 
1922-23 | 18,632 | 3,892,009 . 209 \ 3,727 | 14,905 | 2,942,847] 197 
1923-24 | 18,036 3,924,262 217 | 3,441 ' 34,598 | 2,945,335 202 
1924-25, 17,690 ; 3,960,204 224 | 1,623 ' 16,067 | 3,550,078 221 
1925-26 | 17,074 | 3,663,367 | 214 | 2,797 | 14,277 | 2,925,012} 205 
1926-27 | 17,135 3,700,109 | 216 | 1,204 | 15,931 | 8,352,736 210 
1927-28 . 16,817 i 4,022,295! 239 2,710 | 14,107 | 3,029,950! 215 
: : ! } ) 
* Not availabie. + Area cropped for grain only, excluding area cropped for hay. 


Consideration of the above table in conjunction with statistics of average 
yield suggests that there is a considerable number of growers who sow 
wheat and crop it for grain, hay or green food, according to seasonal con- 
ditions. This impression is heightened by the fact that, in the last four 
years included above, when the average yields of grain were 16.8, 11.6, 
14.2 and 8.9 bushels, respectively, the numbers of wheat-growers who sowed 
wheat for all purposes and cropped less than 50 acres for grain were 4,285, 
5,202, 38,702 and 4,778 respectively. 

The following table provides a summary of the areas of holdings on which 
wheat was grown for grain in the season 1927-28, arranged in groups 
according to the area cropped for grain. The average yield per acre in each 
group in preceding years is shown for comparison :— 


H Wheat-grain, 

A 3} Hold- | , i ’ 

‘Gin ine. |Area cropped Production. | jules dinae earn 
for grain. of Brain. | 1927-98, |1926-27. |1925~26. 1924-2, |1928-24, [1022-28 
acres, | No. | acres. bushels. bus. | bus. | bus. | bus. | bus. ! bus. 
1-49 2,068} 48,065 480,483 | 10:0, 12:0} 10-3} 16-4] 11:3 | 10:8 
50-299 | 8.619 :-1,366, 144 13,218,015 9:7 14:0! 11:3 | 17-2} 116] 10°0 
300-999 8,301 | 1,450,825 | 11,780,013 8:1 14°5 | 11:9 | 16°6 | 11:0 95 
1,000-1,999 109 132,668 1,168,839 88 | 15°83! 11:7) 168 11°3 | 10°1 
2,000-and 10 | 32,248 394,650 | 122: 13:6) 12-3) 14°7 |} 10°7 9°9 

over. | “| i. —|- - — 

Total “ 14,167 | 3,029,950 | 27,042,000 8:9; 1421 31-6] 168) 11°3 9°7 
In this tablo wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into five 


classes, graded according to the size of the area cultivated for grain. Those 
where less than 50 acres are cultivated for grain may be considered to be 
held by growers earning their livelihood principally in other directions. 
In 1927-28 these numbered 2,068, or 14.7 per cent. of the total. Where the 
areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 acres growers may be considered 
to draw their subsistence from wheat-growing in a degree ranging from 
partial to complete dependence—these numbered 8,619, or 61.1 per cent. of 
the total. ‘Where the area cultivated exceeds 300 acres it may be considered 
generally that hired labour is employed in connection with the whole of the 
operations, or that more than one grower is involvad. Areas of this kind 
numbered 3,420, and represented 24.2 per cent. of the total. 
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In all, areas of less than 30 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 1,267 farms. The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent sown 
with wheat for grain was 8,851; from 160 to 199 acres, 3,880; from 200 to 
299 acres, 2,956; from 300 to 399 aeres, 1,548; and from 400 to 499 acres, 
838; the number in successive groups of 100 diminished rapidly thereafter. 
In 1927-28 there were 10 wheat crops exceeding 2,000 acres in extent. A 
nuniber of large crops, however, are farmed on the shares system, and in 
some cases more than one share-farmer is engaged. 

The disparities between the average yields in area scries are not always 
very pronounced. The most productive groups of areas in the various years 
were as follow:—In 1927-28 and in 1925-26, areas over 2,000 acres in extent; 
in 1926-27, areas from 300 to 999 acres in extent; 1924-25 and 1923-24, areas 
from 50 to 299 acres; 1922-23, areas under 50 acres. 

A table showing the number, area and production from wheat crops in 
area scries in each division of the State is published in the section “ Agrieul- 
ture” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales. This shows that 
the ten crops exceeding 2,000 acres in extent were distributed divisionally 
as follows:—In South-western Slopes 3, Riyerina 3, Central Plain 2, North- 
western Slopes 1, and North Central Plain i. 


Consumption of Wheat in New South Wales. 


Reference has been made in previous issues of the Year Book to the 
difficulty of making estimates of the consumption cf wheat in New South 
Wales between tho years 1910 and 1920, and it has been explained that the 
estimates for these years are approximate. 

However, steps have been taken to obtain data of the interstate move- 
ments of wheat and flour since 1920, and as particulars of stocks are 
obtained at the end of each season it is now possible to estimate with a 
greater degree of accuracy the amount of wheat consumed in New South 
Wales. ; 

In order to preserve as far as possible the line of demarcation between 
seasons, the consumption and export years have been made to coincide with 
calendar years. But for the last pericd shown below the figures relate to 
years ending on 80th November, Althongh small quautities of new season’s 
wheat are normally received at rail before the end of November, the trade 
does not assume large proportions until the early part of December, 

The following statement shows the yield, net exports, and apparent con- 
sumption per head in periods since 1892, flour being included at its 
equivalent in wheat:— 


| | Apparent Consumption per annum, 
| PE de oa : 
Period. | ae | fevers | Including Seed Wheat. Pinan tere ae 
Crop. and. 2 ~—- | ~ - 
Interstate. Total, Per heac. | Total, Per head, 
I ; 
oe 
; thousand | thousand | thousand | ; thousand | 
| bushels. | bushels, | bushels. bushels, | bushels. , bushels. 
1892-1896 i 5,904 | (-)2,310 | 8,214 | 6°6 ! 7,231 ; 59 
1897-1903 | 10,694 ( 791 9,903 73 8,237 | 61 
1904-1908 | 19,102 7,505 | 11,597 7°8 9,514 6-4 
1909-1915 | 25,765 | 11,958+ | 13,807 | 79 10,395 59 
1916-1921 | 36,150* | 38,945 | 17,205 j 85 13,304 66 
1922-1928 | 38,967 22, 753¢ | 16,214 72 12,267 55 
i I 


* Excludes “‘ stock adjustments ” of wheat pools ; average, 420,000 bushels per year, + Partly estimated. 
y Actual export, with allowance for stocks carried over. (—) Average net import, 
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Apart from showing estimates of the consumption of wheat this table 
indicates the steady growth of the wheat industry both as regards produc- 
tion and export over the periods immediately preceding and following the 
establishment of the wheat export trade in 1897. 


The average annual crop does not represent the net result of the harvest 
as it includes the quantity used for seed. For this reason the apparent 
consumption is shown, including seed wheat which varies from season to 
season in relationship to the area sown and the conditions governing the 
sowing. The allowance is generally set down arbitrarily at 1 bushel of seed 
per acre sown. This is in excess of the quantity used for sowing on many 
farms, but it includes an allowance for the additional amount used when 
faulty germination necessitates more than one sowing. The estimated con- 
sumption excluding seed wheat is, therefore, an approximation with a limit 
of error of about half a million bushels or one-quarter of a bushel 
per head of population according as the annual seed requirements vary 
above or below 1 bushel per acre. It is estimated that, for the last period 
shown above (1922 to 1928) the average quantity of flour, wheat meal, et¢., 
consumed per head of population was equivalent to 4.8 bushels of wheat so 
that, with due modification for variation in the allowance made for seed 
wheat, the quantity of wheat used for feeding poultry and other stock was 
jn the vicinity of 2,000,000 pushels per annum. 


This latter quantity, however, is much lower than the corresponding quan- 
tity for the previous period; which included nearly two years of very severe 
drought, when a considerable amount of wheat was used for feeding sheep. 
As this factor operated to increase the consumption of wheat during the 
period 1916-1921, the total quantity consumed in the period was above 
normal requirements. Furthermore,great difficulty was experienced in dis- 
posing of wheat abroad, and large quantities remained in the country for 
lengthy periods. Much of this wheat was damaged by wet weather, mice, 


and weevils, and rendered unfit for consumption in the ordinary way. 


Tncluding seed wheat, the maximum aunual requirement for local con- 
sumption scldom exceeds a total of approximately 17,500,000 bushels, of 
which about 4,090,000 bushels (depending on the area sown) are used for 
seed purposes. The average annual consumption for all purposes in the 
seven years 1922 to 1923 was 46,214,000 bushels. 


Marketing Wheat. 


The comparison made between the production, export, and consumption 
of wheat and flour from New South Wales on a previous page shows that 
jn recent years the average annual local consumption (excluding seed 
wheat) has been approximately one half of the average annual quantity 
exported oversea and interstate. As interstate trade in wheat and flour is 
comparatively small, the maintenance and further development of the 
wheat industry in New South Wales are dependent largely on world demand, 
and on the efficiency of the facilities for gaining access to over-sea markets 
on such conditions that it will pay Joeal farmers to grow wheat in preference 
to other products. The price of wheat for export is determined by world’s 
parity, which fluctuates with the world demand. The market for the export- 
able surplus of local wheat is found chiefly in Europe, but quantities of 
flour are sent to the countries and islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
The further extension of the market for local wheat in Europe is in some 
measure affected by the competition of great wheat-producing countries near 
the market—the United States, Canada, the Argentine, and possibly Russia 
which derive advantages from shorter distances and lower ocean freights. 
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These advantages, howerer, are counteracted to come extent by the greater 
land haulage necessary from the interior to the coast of some of these 
countries, 

The movoment of wheat and four oversea and interstate is shown below. 
The particulars for the respective years relate to the twelve months ending 
30th November, and therefore represent the movement following each 
harvest. Flour is expressed at its equivalent in wheat, viz. 48 bushels of 


grain to 2,000 Ib. flour, 


Year 
ended { Total ; 
80th Naw Lai 
30th Noy, Crop. Wheat. | Flour. 


Hixpressed i 


28,683 | 9,065} 1,170 : 
83,176 » $,985 ; 1,246 
59,787 | 3,013) 1,286 
33,805 | , 1.878) 1,387 
47,541 | , 40871 3 
27,012 | 1 1,386 ! 


| 
J 


i. Partly ostimated. 


This table shows the comparative regularity in tho export flour trade and 
the marked fluctuations in the quantity of wheat exported. 

Further particulars of the flour trade are shown in the following table 
relating to financial years which do not, however, corresnond very closely to 
wheat seasons :—- 


Year ended 30th Tune. 


1924. L925, * Leite, 102 7% 1928, 


| 

bus. bus. bus. | bus. | bus, bus. 
Wheat gristed .., 17,035,285) 19,684,075) 18,844,711/20,674,768 20,598, 188/19,133,823 
Flour expressed in tons (2,000 ib.) | 
Flour produced ... 354,704 | 409,645 395,409 | 434,407 | 431,532) 400,363 
Flour exported— | i 

Oversea* ,,, sel 100,740 159,156 | 182,322 | 
eo 


185,790 153.971) 101,646 
Interstate} 30,119 , 31,510 | 31,248 38,500 37,416 35,327 
Flour imported-— | 
Oversea... Ks we i te a 6) 18 
Inierstatet oe) 8,330 7,739 | 5,964 | 7,739 | 8,782) 7,829 
i l i } 
* Including ships’ stores. t Approximate. 


‘The average quantity of flour consumed in ? South Wales in the 
period was approximately 940,090 tons per annum. he estimated consump- 
tion per head of population is shown in chapter entitled * Food and Prices,” 
and some further details regarding flour-milling are shown in chapter 
“ Factories” cf the Year Book. 


Grading of Wheat. 

The Wheat Act passed early in 1927 provided for the establishment of 
grades and standards of wheat in accordance with the recommendations of 
a Wheat Standards Board, but definite action to establish grades has not 
yet been taken. 

Wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single standard known 
as fia.q. or fair average quality. In New South Wales the standard 
is fixed annually by a committees of members of the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce and two Government representatives. Samples obtained from 
each of the wheat districts are weighed, and an average struck, which is 
used as a standard in all wheat export transactions, 
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Distinction is maintained between white and red wheats and no mixtures 
of white and red varieties are accented for bulk handling. The proportion 
of ved to white wheat in the harvest of 1925-26 was 3.24 per cent., or 
1,090,000 bushels in a total of 33,643,000 pbusnels 

The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was fixed in 
each year :— | 


. 7 : 
j Weight of \ Weight of 
Year ' Date Fixed \ Year. Date Fixed. , Bushel cf 
} i ' | Wheat, 
| | fad. 
il = 7 } =u 
hd : { 
lb. : ib 
1919-20 6th Feb., 1820 61 i 1924-25 10th Feb., 1925 , 60} 
1920-21 10th Mar., 1921 | 59S 1925-26 22nd Jan., 1926 | 624 
1921-22 7th Feb., 1922 61 \ 1926-27 3ist Jan., 1927 614 
1922-23 25th Jan., 1923 | 61 i 1927-28 19th Jan., 1928 60} 
1923-24 14th Feh., 1924 604 3§28-29 12th Jan., 1929 63 


The weights shown above are those used for guidance in detexsmining 
whether particular lots of wheat are at or above fair average quality, but 
not as.a measure of quantity. Wheat is normally sold in New Scuth Wales 
by weight (bushel of 60 1b.), and not by volume. 

At present about two-thirds of the wheat is bagged on the farm and 
brought to the nearest railway station, whence that intended for export is: 
carried in bags by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations the 
Railway Department has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for 
storage, but portions of large harvests have at times to be stored with scant 
shelter. At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the grain ships, except 
bulk carriers, are loaded, sheds aud bag clevators have been provided. 

The remainder or approximately one-third of the crop is handled in bulk 
as described below. 

Wheat Arrivals. 


As a rule small quantities of new season’s wheat become available towards 
the end of November, the actual time varying under: seasonal influences. 
Usually, most of the crep intended for sale has been sent to rail for 
transport before the end of February. The following comparison shows 
the quantity of wheat received at country railway stations in bags and in 
bulk during the season 1928-29 :— 


Penaeus atc 

i a - [ti >a @ e- jit 7 

Week ended— laeieed quringl Boseived bo \ Month, solved. duving| Received 6 
Week. end of Week. |, Month.  /end of Month. 

* } * iH | * | . 
1928, bushels. bushels. 1928, bushels bushels, 
November ,.. 24 | 6,662,700 | 6,662,700 || November ...| 6,662,700 | 6,662,700: 
1) 5,901,075 | 12,563,775 || December... .. 98,583,054 | 35,245,764 
8 | 6,756,675 | 19,320,450 1929, 

December... 415 | 7,292,256 | 26,612,706 || Jannary ... ...| 5,276,745 | 40,522,509 - 
92 | 5,317,062 | 31,929,768 || February...  ... 334,434 | 40,856,943 

29 | 8,315,996 | 35,245,764 || March babes « 38 93,153 | 40,959,006: 

1929 ; Apri ks aa 129,915 | 41,080,011 

: | May ee Tes 48,807 | 41,128,815 

5 | 2,872,092 | 38,171,856 || June ie *bkS 85,44 ; 41,164,662 

j2 | 1,496,040 | 39,613,896 |) July cery * ad 31,368 | 41,196,086 

January... 4 19 679,161 | 40,293,057 | August «+. 76,557 | 41,272,587 
26 229, 452 | 40,522,509 | September es 81,792 41,287,929 

H : 7 


* Net after deducting withdrawals. 
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The difference between the total crop and the quantity of wheat received 
at country railway stations in recent seasons was approximately 7,659,000 
bushels in 1925-26, 10,550,000 bushels in 1926-27, 7,133,000 bushels in 
1927-28, and 7,870,600 bushels in 1928-29. Of the wheat represented by 
this difference considerable though variable quantities are sent by road to 
Victoria or direct by road to country flour mills in New South Wales. The 
balance is retained by the grower for seed, or farm purposes or is sold for 
consumption in the locality of production. 


Bulk Handling. 


The losses of grain, occasioned by wet weather and plagues of mice and 
weevils during the period of the war, in which large harvests had accumu- 
lated and shipping arrangements were dislocated, brought forcibly into 
public view the disadvantages of the handling and storage of wheat in bags. 
‘A Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Federal Government 
in 1917, and reported in favour of the erection of permanent storage 
facilities. 

he Federal Government promptly passed a Wheat Storage Act, providing 
for advances to be made to the States for the construction of wheat 
elevators, and before the close of the year tenders had been called for the 
necessary work in New South Wales. ‘The amount of advances from the 
Federal Government was relatively small and the construction of the neces- 
sary works has, for the most part, been financed from loans raised directly 
by the State Government. 

Grain elevators have been constructed at 90 of the more intportant wheat 
receiving stations of New South Wales, with direct access to rail. These 
country elevators have a storage capacity at one filling of 15,810,000 bushels. 
AA modern eoucrete and steel shipping elevator has been erected in Sydney, 
with a storage capacity of 6,750,000 bushels at one filling. It is connected 
with the railway system of the State by four lines of rail, and has a receiv- 
ing capacity of 6,000 tons (approximately 224,000 bushels) per day, and a 
shipping capacity of 12,000 tons (approximately 448,000 bushels) per day 
of eight hours, 

The loan expenditure on the works constructed to 30th June, 1929, was 
£3,966,531. The system was first put into operation in 1920-21, and has 
been steadily developing, as shown by the following table:— 


| ; . 
| Wheat Received. Proportion of 
| aramter | Stones jest Recelvod. | operon 
of Plants te < © in Elevators. 
Season. | Available | 4) afi In Terminal j 
jin Country; | oa Ate Tn Country | Elevators | qotay | To Total 
| Districts. | Distecat ae Elevators. | from Non-Silo | Oba. To Tota /|Quantity 
| ' isur.ots. Stations. | Crop. |Received 
\ : i | i Jat Raii, 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. [per cent./per cent, 
1920-21 | 28 5,450,000 + : + | 2,000,000 | 3-6 4:2 
1921-22 | 28 5,450,000 | t i + 4,335,000 | 10-1 12-7 
1922-23 | = 54 11,550,000 + i + 4,290,000 | 14-6 21:2 
1923-24 | 58 12,550,000 5,410,574 | 1,028,232 6,458,806 | 19-4 254 
1924~25 | 61 13,250,000 | 16,334,813 1,437,058 | 17,771,871 | 29°7 B51 
1925-26; 62 13,500,000 8,295,436 ; $41,185 | 9,136,621 | 27:0 | 34-9 
1926-27 | 66 14,100,000 | 12,244,728 | 515,772 | 12,760,499 | 27°0 34°5 
| 


1927-28 | 3 15,180,600 6,177,720 169,459 | 6,347,180 | 23-5 32°3 
1928-29 | 84 | 15,630,000 | 14,777,954 385,561 1 15,163,515 308 | 36-7 


*At one filling. 7 tNot ayailable, 


The quantity of wheat handled in bulk naturally fluctuates under the in- 
fluence of the marked seasonal variations in the size of the wheat crop. 
Comparison of the quantity handled in bulk in 1925-26 with the quantity 
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handled in bulk in 1923-24 when the harvests were nearly equal in mag- 
nitude indicate that over a period of two years there was an increase of 
‘approximately 40 per cent, in the relative volume of wheat handled in 
bulk. The harvest of 1928-29 was about 3 per cent. greater than that of 
1926-27, and the quantity handled in bulk was nearly 20 per cent. greater. 
This improvement is due to the fact that farmers are recognising that sub- 
stantial savings are possible for them by means of bulk handling, and a 
stroug demand has arisen among farmers in districts where silos are not 
available for the provision of such facilities in order that they may share 
the advantages of the system. 

The quantitics of wheat shipped in bulk during recent seasons were —_ 
12,767,589 bushels in 1924-25 ; 4,318,816 bushels in 1925-26; 5,701,761 bushels 
jn 1926-27; 1,788,966 bushels in 1927-28, and 5,988,459 bushels in 1928-29 ; 
representing 40.1 per cent., 46.6 per cent., 45.3 per cent., 35.8 per cent., and 
41 per cent. of the quantities of grain shipped oversea from the respective 
harvests. 

The elevators are under the control of a manager. Wheat of two kinds 
was received in 1928-29 for handling in bulk, viz., white (14,961,209 bushels) 
and red (202,306 bushels) of fair average quality. A fee of 2d. per bushel 
was charged for receiving, fixing quality, handling, storing and delivering 
wheat in trucks at country elevators, with an additional 3d. per bushel for 
receiving such wheat from trucks at terminal elevator, weighing in and 
weighing and loading out through shipping or truck spouts. Wheat was 
received at the terminal elevator from non-silo stations at a charge of 1d. 
per bushel if in bulk trucks and 13d. per bushel if in bags. These charges 
all included storage to 3ist July, 1929, after which date an additional $d. 
per bushe! per week was charged. The silo management pays rail freight 
incurred by it in handling the grain, and this, together with all fees and 
other charges, is paid by the holder of the warrant upon delivery of the 
wheat from the silo. The financial operations in connection with the silos 
in the years ended 30th Junc, 1928 and 1929 were as follows 


Reccipta. | Expenditure, 
{ fi 
1928. 1929, 1 1928, | 1929. 
£ ' ¢£ || ; €£ £ 
Handling fees... ...] 76,876 | 148,378 |; Maintenance end work- 
Repayments to previous | Hf ing expenses | 44,242 | 64,671 
years’ Votes aasl 220 : 239 | Rutes ‘ cs 2,283 2,497 
Sundry receipts... 233 |... | Wheat adjustments ded 1,645 
Sales of damaged grait1 420 | 3,613 |, Refund of handling fees! 179 73 
Railway freight repéy-i \ || Railway freight ...| 38,032 | 165,702 
ments a “| 67,137 | 151,978 | | 
ak ee ae bet i el a 
Total ... we 144,896 | 304,208 | Total... ...| 84,736 | 234,593 
\ \ ( i \ 
The amounts shown refer to cash received and expended in the periods 
covered, Excluding payments for railway freight, for which the silo 


management is only the agent, the receipts in 1927-28 were £7 7,759 and the 
expenditure £46,704, leaving a cas h balance of £31,055 net earnings available 
+o meet interest charges and depreciation, ete. In the following year the 
receipts were £152,230, the expenditure £68,891, and the balance £88,339. 

Upon delivery of his wheat at the silo the owner receives a bulk wheat 
warrant showing particulars of the quantity and quality of the wheat and 
the place of delivery. It is a negotiable document, transferable by endorse- 
ment of the owner. 

At present wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silog in 
bags fastened by clips or sewn, the bags being emptied and yeturned to the 
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farmer for use in subsequent seasons. As the system is becoming more 
firmly established, farmers are acquiring bulk waggons. For conveyance 
from country stations to the terminal, the Railway Commissioners have 


provided special trucks. 


The question of bulk handling of wheat in New South Wales, with special 


reference to the transition from bag handling, wa 


a Select Committee of 


the Legisl 


s the subject of inquiry by 
ative Council in November, 1920, 


An 


analysis of the findings of this committee appears in the Year Book for 
1920. The system in operation in New South Wales was investigated and 
reported upon by a Victorian Parliamentary Committee in 1925, 


In the conditions governing the marketi 


offering and its cost are 


and recent years :— 


Wheat 


Freights. 


ng 


yery important factors. 
A comparative statement is given below of the freights ruling for bagged- 
wheat cargoes carried by steam vessels from Sydney to London in pre-war 


of wheat abroad, the freight 


i Freight. 
en ended ; ae __ |: Year ended j x Bhs aN a ee ero 
30th June. . * 30th June. | Rate 
£ valent a A Equivalent 
Sar buehaL Per ton. pet bushel, 
ee en coe - fae awk seit 
a. dj s. d. sd | d. d. 
1912 oe 58 to GB | 1927 213 to 476 | 6% to 16 
4913 ob 34 to tit 1928 200 to 387 6 | 8 to 12 
1914 . 8 to 12 : 1929 ‘ 200 to 400 | 6% to 123 
‘| 


organised is cont 


Wheat Pools. 


An account of the circumstances which led to the creation of compulsory 
wheat pools by the Government, and of the basis upon which they were 


ained in issues of the Year Book for 1921 and previous 


years. A summary of the final returns is published in the Year Book for 


1923 at page 489. 


Voluntary wheat pools were initiated in 1920-21, 
resulis of the various voluntary pools is furnish 


and a 
ed below. 


summary of the 


1 
i 


rant ~ “a Hl Average 
| Quantity Pooled. Aten ! Average Charges : Net 
“Gales y ; per bushel.* Amount Net 
Proportion to— picks | Received | Amount 
. = = a by Farmers} Received 
eo aes Total Quantity Total | Average Rail | t} al byVarmers. 
| Crop. | Tee ved Total. cer bus.’ Freight. | Other. Country 
| jat Rall. | = | Sidings. | 
\ 
per eent.|/per cent 8. da. d. d. s. da £ 
1921-22 | 7 58-4 65°F 5 5-17 S40 3-95 4 7-81 | 5,298,812 
1922-23 655,86 40-8 576 5 1:35 O37 4:66 4 3:32 | 2,492,129 
1923-24 9,680,854 28°9 3A°2 5 0:59 5°46 413 4 3 | 2,059,800 
1924-25 | 13,639,003 22-8 26-¢ 6 217$ 5-40 4°23 5 4:54+) 3,667,733 
1925-26 749,600 2-2 6 271, 58g | 4,28 5 5 O6F! 200,772 
1926-27 | 8,849,851 | 18-7 239 12454439 | 5 osét so2 : aaa | 4 8°O8t | 2,067,838 
1927-28 | 1,042,1228§] 8-8 all ieee Sa de Cee i ei eee 


* Including deductions for inferior 
1924-25; $d. in 1925-26; 14d. 


whea 
in 19 


Pa t 
Bettlement cf dispute ragarding an insurance cia‘m, 


for 


; 1d. more was ¢ 


oximiate, § 


i 


bagged than for bulk in 


It not available pending 


No pool was conducted in the 1995-29 scason. The amount and date of 


each payment for the various pools to 1925-26 is s 


Year Book for 1926-27, 


bushel (less rail] 
t November, 1927, 34d 


tated on page 660 of the 
For the 1926-27 pool the payments were 3s, 6d. per 
bushel (Icss dockages) on delivery, is. per 
June, 1927, 4d. per bushel on ist 


| freight) on 8th 
. per bushel for 
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» bagged and 2d. per bushel for bulk on 29th December, 1927, and a final pay- 
ment of 1.042d. per bushel on 21st March, 1928. In 1927-28 tho progress 
payments per bushel were 3s. 6d. on delivery, 1s., less freight, on 23rd May, 
1928, and 6d, per ‘bushel on 14th August, 1928. 


Prices of Wheat. 

The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in the 
Sydney market in each year since 1898, The figures for earlier years, pub- 
lished in the Year Book for 1919, exhibit clearly the tendency towards a 
gradual reduction in the value of the cereal down to 1895, when the price 
was the lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in the 
world’s supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension of 
cultivation throughout Australia. In the early years, when local production 
was deficient, the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices 
obtained in the markets of Australian States where a surplus had been pro- 
duced. Since the development of the export trade, however, it has been 
determined largely by the prices ruling in the world’s market, although 
marked deficiencies in the local crop (such as occurred in 1920) at times 
have a determining influence on prices. 

The prices quoted are per imperial bushel (60 Jb.) of f.a.q. wheat in 
Sydney markets, and latterly represent the averages of millers’ and 
shippers’ quotes. The monthly averages represent the mean of daily prices, 
and the annual average is the mean of the monthly averages. Formerly 
practically the whole of the wheat marketed was in buyers’ hands before the 
end of March, but in recent years the practice of pooling, and more recently 
still the introduction of the wheat elevators and storage by farmers have 
extended the period of marketing. Sales effected by growers after March, 
however, are not relatively large. No data are available as to the volume of 
monthly or weekly transactions, and it is impossible to determine weighted 
average prices accurately. 


( | ie 


Year. | Average Year. | 


endel |February.| March. | Value for ended | February.| March, sah be 
Dec. 31. | Year. || Dec, a | Year. 

! tt : i tt 

per bushel.| per bushel. per bushel per bushel. per bushe’, per bushel. 

(8 d | s. de s. d s djs. dj s. do 
1898 | 4 0 4 0 3.8 1914 3 8 3% OL} 4 Ih 
1899 2 7k) 2 9 29 |, 1915+; 5 6 5 6, 5 5 
1900 29 2 8 2 84 |! 1916+ 5 12 5 O04; 410 
1901 27 27 2 8 | 1917t} 4 9 4 9 4 9 
1902 3 2 3 OF 45 1918+ 49 4 9 4 9 
1903 5 11g*! 5 94*) 5 19) (1919+ 5 0! 56 0 5 ig 
1904 3 04 | 3 02/ 3 2 1920t | 8 5*; 810*| 8 73* 
1905 3 44 3 33 3.5 1921+} 9 0 9 0 8 8 
1906 | 3 18 3 2} 3 34 |, 1922 5 2 511 5 8 
1907 | 3 0) 3 14/ 310 || 1923] 5 8 | 5 7 | 5 Bh 
1908 44 4 5h) 4 34 || 1924f 47 47 5 5 
1909 4 08 | 4 65 49 19255 6 93) 6 4 6 24 
1910 | 4 12) 4 1 | 310 1926 | 6 G | 5 9 | 6 2B 
1911 3°72 | 3 5 3.6 | 1927t] 5 3 5 1 5 6 
1912 3 9b: 3° SE 4 1 1928t } 5 2 5 5 5 Jf 
1913 3 6} 3°07 3 24 1929 | 4 8 ; 4 8 4 63§ 

i 


* Imported wheat. {Shippers and Millers’ buying quotes on trucks Sydney. +f Mean of monthly quotes. 
+ Price officially fixed on trucks Sydney of bacged wheat for flour for home consumption. 3 To June, 
The foregoing prices are for 60 Ib. bagged wheat in three-bushel bags, and 

are inclusive of the value of the bag, which is sold with the wheat and 

included in the weight paid for as wheat. Since 1922 increasing proportions 

of the crop have been handled in bulk (as shown on a previous page), and 

bulk ‘wheat is sold at from 1d. to 2d. per bushel less than the bagged wheat, 
*97339-B 
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The high prices ruling in 1903 and 1920 were due to the almost entire 
failure of the previous season’s crop, on account of which supplies were 
drawn from oversea and other States. In 1920 the price of 9s. per bushel 
was fixed for wheat for local consumption, according to a forecast of the 
world’s parity and in order to encourage farmers to continue wheat- 
growing. This price was maintained until the end of November, 1921. 


In the latter part of 1923 the price fell precipitately owing to the large 
surplus of production over world requirements, and the price remained for 
a time lower than in any year since the outbreak of war, although rather 
higher than in pre-war years. However, a ma:ked diminution in the world’s 
production of wheat in 1924 led to a world-wide rise in price in July, which 
continued until February, 1925, when the high average level of Gs. 93d. per 
bushel was reached in Sydney market. A steep decline followed to 5s. 104d. 
in April, 1925, and the average monthly price moved between 5s. 9d. and 
6s. 23d. until after the close of the buying season in 1926. It attained 
és, 10d. in August, 1926, fell to 5s. 7d. in November, and then to 5s. 1d. 
in March, 1927, fluctuating between that level and 5s. 8d. until the middle 
of 1928. In September, 1928, the price fell to the level of 1924 and remained 
fairly constant until May, when it declined further. Early in June, 1929, 
the quotations were as low as 4s. 2d. per bushel; then the price commenced 
to rise in anticipation of reduced supplies from American crops. (Before 
the end of July the price had risen to 5s. 8d. per bushel. , 


It is not possible with existing statistical data to provide an accurate 
comparison between local and oversea prices of wheat. Such a comparison 
could only be made accurately by the collation of the documents relating to 
all sales of each season’s wheat, or of a sufficiently large proportion thereof to 
provide a basis for the calculation of reliable averages. These documents 
are inaccessible. 


However, certain data relating to the prices of wheat in local and over- 
sea markets have been brought together in the following table, which 
provides some interesting particulars of the course of prices in-the various 
markets. Owing to the variation of marketing conditions and the lapse of 
time between local sales and export and between export from New South 
Wales and import into the United Kingdom, the prices set against each 


month are not strictly comparable. The prices in all cases are per bushel 
of 60 Ib. 


Season 1927-28. | Season 1928-29. 


| ! 
ip. » Av’rage| Av’rage peer | ; | rag | AV Tage] Av’rage| Avra ge 
i Ship Av baat price | mport | rate of |’ Ship- Aw'rag price | import’ rate of 
Month pers Value Gif value | freight |; Pets | value) cig | value lreight 
Aa and |declar’d Liver-' into tg | and declar’o) year. into. - As 
| millers’| to Cus- ure * | millers’| to Cus-; “* eee Steed 
| quote: | toms, Pool United: United! quotes | toms | pool | United; United 
Sydney Sydney. and king-  King- | Sydney, Sydney! and King- | King- 
: vees=* Lond’n, dom. dom, 95's. 6""'"\Lond’n.! dom. | dom. 
i ' | 
-a eee aot i L == 
s.d. | s. d. s. d. .d.ojs. d x. de g. de g. d sd. fad. 
November ... |-5 AZ] 6 1 6 53/6 8b); lt 0 | 4 8 5 2 6 0 6 8b)1 1% 
December -|5 53)5 103] 6 53/16 7 | 11 | 4 75) 410 | 5 10}; 510 !1 1% 
January | 5 42/5 6 6 44/6 5 )O1L | 4 7 4103} 5 94/5 9871 1 
| : 
February... -/|5 2 oes 6 2%'6 4 010 i 4 8/4 101/511)! 511 1 Of 
March 5 53/5 10 6 7 6 44/010 | 4 7$ | 410) 5 931511 011 
April... 5 62/510 | 6 93 )6 72/011 | 4 62) 4 9f/5 74/5 0 
1 { 
May ... “| 5 Th) 5 11 610: |6 8 a 11f 4 44/4 83/5 3 5 74/0 8 
June .., | 5 5 511 6 7:6 83/0116 ) 4 34/4 5375 8 5 Of 0 8 
July... -| 5 33 |] 6 33 | 6 33 6 8t | 0 114 ils 115 O02 |6 14 4 5 6 Q 82 
August | 4 92/5 52/5 73 6 48 o1nlis 4 ]5 4)65 15 8 |o og 
“September ... 4 7215 08|5 7h 6 1b 11 1 5 5215 7815118 /511 | 010° 
Octo er ~ 4 8 4 64/511 :6 3} | 1 0 i 5 | 5 10% tee se ae 
1 
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In considering the prices shown above regard should be paid to the fol- 
Jowing factors :— 

(1) The average of shippers’ and millers’ quotes represents the mean 
of the daily prices for bagged wheat on trucks Sydney, and they are 
usually for wheat for prompt delivery. The indications are that the 
greater part of shippers’ and millers’ purchases are made in the months of 
December, January, and February. 

(2): The average values declared to the Customs relate to wheat exported 
in bags and in bulk, and refer to the month of shipment. Owing to delay 
in transferring the exportable portion of the harvest to the seaboard and 
the incidence of forward buying the averages in this column are not closely 
comparable with the prices in the first column. The values represent the 
amount remaining after deducting the cost of insurance and ocean freight 
from the oversea selling price, where wheat is sold before export, and from 
the expected oversea price, where wheat is consigned for sale oversea. There- 
fore, they represent the average f.o.b. value Sydney without any deduction 
for cost of exchange, selling commission, etc., but with the cost of loading 
into ship included. 

(8) The average prices ¢.i.f. Liverpool and London are those quoted for 
Australian wheat in the monthly Crop Reports of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The quotations are generally those at the close 
of business for early delivery. They compare very closely with sales 
reported by cable.from England for Australian wheat loading or about to, 
load for export. 

(4) The average import values into the United Kingdom also relate to 
Australian wheat, and represent the total value cif. place of import or, 
when consigned for sale, the latest market price in England at time of 
import. 

(5) The average rates of freight are those shown in the International 
Crop Reports. 

The margins between the local and oversea prices are accounted fot 
mainly by ocean freights, ‘but also in part by cost of exchange, insurance, 
and handling charges, and in part by exporters’ profits and overhead ex- 
penses, 


Cost of Growing Wheat in New South Wales. 


The Select Committee on the Agricultural Industry in 1921 concluded 
from the data before it that proper harvesting and cultivation of wheat 
could not be carried out under conditions then existing at a lower cost 
than £3 5s. per acre (excluding insurance), and that it will require an 
average of 14 bushels to the acre, with a minimum price of 4s. 8d. per bushel 
at the nearest railway. siding, to recoup this cost to farmers within 10 
miles, and “that profit over and above a labourer’s wage” accrued to the 
wheat-grower only when the price realised exceeded that amount. 

Various attempts have been made to secure the data necessary to form 
a satisfactory estimate of the average cost of producing wheat in New South 
Wales; but as, either for grain or for hay, this depends largely upon the 
methods of culture, the area cultivated, the distance from the railway, and 
the soil conditions, the experiences of individual farmers differ very greatly, 
and analysis of farmers’ budgets has given a wide range of results. 

The factor which is probably the main cause of these differences is the 
_ efficiency of the producers. Wheat being the product of a large number 
of farmers working independently, it is natural that there should be greater 
variation in regard to efficiency than in other industries, where the produ- 
cers are assembled under the supervision of experts, and where there are 
greater facilities for improving methods of production and for utilising 
labour and materials on the most economical basis. 
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However, hypothetical estimates have been made by Mr. A. HL. E. 
McDonald, Superintendent of Agriculture, of the cost of producing wheat 
on unfallowed-and on fallowed land. For the purpose of the estimates the 
area cropped annually is taken at 250 acres, viz., 230 acres for grain, and 
20 acres for hay for horse feed; to crop this area in alternate seasons under 
the system for fallowing, the total area of the farm would be at least 
500 acres. The value of the land was assumed to be £7 per acre, and the 
value of the plant £750. 

In the case of fallowed land one crop is grown in two years, but the stubble 
and herbage on the land are available for at least six months, and where 
sheep are kept, as is usually the case, this land is used for pastoral purposes, 
and the interest for only half the year of fallow is placed against agri- 
eultural operations. , 

Intercst on land is allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and in- 
terest and depreciation on plant at 18} per cent. Annual allowances are 
made of £20 for repairs, ete., and 9d. per bag for cartage to rail. Wages for 
extra help are allowed at award rates for three weeks at time of sowing ana 
nine weeks at harvest. In addition, the cost of 6% tons of superphosphates 
and of the bags necessary for handling the wheat is included at market 
yates each year. A special allowance is made for seed wheat, and it is 
assumed that the whole of the harvest is sold at average market rates. 

On these bases comparison may be made between the cost.of producing 
wheat under the conditions sct out above and the return to a farmer who 
obtained the average yield per acre. Approximately one-half of the area 
sown in the State is fallowed, and as particulars of the yield from this land 
are obtained, it is possible to publish separate estimates for fallowed and 
unfallowed land, though in view of the explanation given on page 578 
the results here published do not reflect accurately the relative profitableness 
of the policy of fallowing. 

The following table provides an indication of the financial results of the 
operations of a wheat-grower cropping annually an area of 230 acres for 
grain and 20 acres for hay for horse-feed, under the conditions described :--- 


Item, 1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-23, 1923-29. 
! : i 
Average yield per acre bushels) 10°0$ | 13°5s§ 13-9$ | 16°0§§ | 598 11-2§§ | 10°6§ 13°9 §§ 
‘ | a + 
Costs — £ | £ she £ £ £ | £ 
Land—Intcrest oe ..| 105 ) 15795 | 105 1575 | 105 16575 | 105 | 1575 
Plant—Interest and | i \ \ 
Depreciation] 99 ; 99 99 | 99 | 99 99 99 99 
Repairs .. <5 & a 20 , 20 20 | gv | 20 20 20 | 20 
Waves—Extra help .. wl 45 | 45 52 62 52 52 F2 ' §2 
Fertiliser, 64 toms... +.) 32 1 32 34 | 34 | 37°5 87°5 865 6 86S 
Rags we aie os «| 48 | 60 54 | 66 26 50 32 | 49 
Cartage to rail .. as oe} 29 | 86 ay | 46 17 382 27 | 86S 
Seed Wheat—50 lb. per acre $25 | 625 62°5 62°5 62°65 62°5 62°5 62:5 
= ' — ' : \ i 
Total cost of cropping 230 acres 1 : 
for graint or 22 £) 440-5 , 512 | 4635 | 537 419 5105 | 434 613 
2sxdjesdéesdesd) €8d/£edfesdiés. a 
Cost of crop per acret J/618 4/2 4 62 0 3/2 6 7 110 5/2 4 5/117 92 4 7 
Value at rail crop per acre ../213 4 312 0/3 1 9:316 0) 1 8 4/213 8 2 211/216 4 
Apparent Net Return) per acre,0 15 017 6/1 16,1 9 &(—)0 8 10 9 3} 0 8 2, oll & 
to Farmer, includ- { : — | | : 
ing payment for his } | : | 
labour other than | ! 


cartage to rail. 280 acres) £173: £3816 £247 £338 : (—) £93 £106 £59 | «£135 
H i 


§ Unfallowed land. § § Fallowed land. (—) Indicates a. loss. 


Tn considering the estimates shown above, it is necessary to remember 
that the calculations are based on the annual average yields for the whole 
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State, which are probably below those usually obtained by skilled farmers 
engaged exclusively in agriculture. In many cases wheat-growing 13 
carried on in conjunction with- other activities, and the profit arising from 
the production of grain is not the sole factor in the farmer’s income, nor in 
determining whether he will grow wheat. 


Again, in the southern districts, farmers generally use fertilisers and 
fallow their land extensively. Favoured by the natural advantage of 
operating in a belt of winter rainfall, they generally obtain better average 
yields than the farmers in the central and northern districts. 


The net return to the farmer, as shown above. would be augmented, if he 
earted his wheat to rail. If he is the owner of the plant and land used, his 
income also embraces the interest allowed on these items, viz., £150 and 
£202.5, respectively, on unfallowed and fallowed land in 1928-29. ‘These, 
however, are fairly charged against production. Additional costs of pro- 
duction which are not included in the statement are insurance and shire 
rates. Latterly the amount of these for unfallowed and fallowed land 
respectively were :—Fire insurance, £5 and £8; hail insurance, £23 and £31; 
shire rates, £10.5 and £15.75. 

Where farmers have provided themselves with special bulk-handling 
facilities there should be an additional allowance per contra for interest and 
depreciation, and where the wheat is earried to silos in bags fastened by 
clips it is estimated that bags can be used a number of times. In the latter 
case the farmer’s expenditure for bags would be only a fraction of that shown | 
above. In addition there would be a saving of the cost of ramming and 
sewing, estimated at 2d. per bag. ‘On the other hand, the farmer who sells in’ 
bags regains part of the difference because he is paid for the weight of the 
bags as wheat, which represents a return (at present prices) of nearly 2d. on 
the cost of his bag. In addition, bagged wheat is generally sold at from 1d. 
to 2d. more per bushel than bulk wheat. Still, making allowance for alk 
factors, it is estimated by the Director of Agriculture that farmers hand-: 
ling their wheat in bulk make a saving in their costs’ amounting to, 
approximately, 8d. per bag. ‘This should be allowed for in considering the 
foregoing table. , 


Although this statement is expressed in terms of money, it does not pur- 
port to furnish any guide to the actual profits of individual farmers. It is: 
hypothetical, and illustrates the combined . effects of prices, yields, and. 
costs of production on the operations of wheat-farmers in recent years, 
thereby providing an index of prosperity. It shows the highly speculative 
nature of the wheat-growing industry. 


Worlds Production of Wheat. 


Complete and uniform statistics of the whole of the wheat crops of the 
world in recent years are not available, and have been very defective in many 
countries since 1916. But for previous years returns were obtainable from 
nearly every country where wheat was grown extensively. From these, 
reliable estimates of the fluctuations of the world’s wheat production may 
be made. In the past thirty years a continuous increase has beeu apparent, 
despite the fact that considerable fluctuations have been shown from 
season to season. The annual averages, so far as reported, from 1891 to 1915 
are shown below :— 


Period. Annual tig seat agi of World 
Bushels, 
1891-1900... - ees eas ...  2,581,000,000 
1501-1916... an ise see .» 3, 553,000,000 


1911-1915... tee sa aes ... 8,837,000.000 
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The returns from which these totals are compiled do not include all wheat- 
producing countries. Estimates published by the International Institute of 
Agriculture indicate that the annual yield of wheat throughout the world is 
approximately 4,700,000,000 bushels, excluding Turkey, China, and other 


countries from which data are incomplete or inaccurate. 
small proportion of this enters into international trade. 


A comparatively 


‘The following statement, based on information contained in the Reports 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the quantity of wheat 
produced in the leading countries of the world during the past two seasons 
in comparison with the quinquennial average maintained before the war :— 


Annual Production of 


Annual Production of 


| 
Wheat in Thousand Bushels. | Wheatin Thousand Bushels. 
Northern = = SS Southern | in aa = 
Hemisphere. Average, | Hemisphere. Average, 
{1909-13.| 1927. 1928. '1909-10—] 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
bor | . | 1913-14, * 
Europe— t | South America— 
Rusgia (Soviet) ...] $755,333 | 745,885 Argentina | 146,752 | 289,161 | 307,360 
france .| 316,972 | 276,126 ; Other Countries .../ 32,087} 51,215 | 51,000 
Italy 182,951 | 195,808 | i, | : -—- 
Spain 129,174 | 144,824 | | Total, 8. America) 178,889 | 290,876 | 358,360 
Germany ... 151,868 120,521 | 141.592 | / : es, = 
TRoumania. 87,608 96,734 | 115,544 |: 
Great. Britain and | Australasia— 

Treland . se 59,850 57,198 50,947 i New South Wales 26,717 27,046 49,182 
Hungary ... 169,289 76,933 99,211 |; Victoria ... ..| 27,656 26,161 46,819 
Bulgaria 42,086 | 47,346 | 50.691 j) Scuth Australia...) 22,843 | 24,066 | 26,826 
Czechoslovakia oh 40,384 51,499 || Western Australia.. 5,671 36,370 33,828 
Polanl site 54,230 59,218 | Oneensland 1.250 3,784 2,370 
Belgium 14,863 |! 16,276 17,986 | ‘Tasmania ... 806 773 523 
Austria 3 67,381 11,960 12,055 [ — _- 
Vugo-Slavia 14,715 56,568 | 103,294 Yotal, Australia... 84,943 | 118,200 | 159,548 
Other Countries ...J 41,468 H 73,481 ; 80,651 ; New Zealand 7,835 9,541 8,819 

Total, Muropet.../2,0383,559 : 

ve _ —- Total, Australasia} 92,828 | 127,741 | 168,367 
sla— ! a a ee 
British (ndia 351,103 | 334,987 | 290,864 || 
Japan". 23,586 | 29,221 | 30,812 |! Southern Africa—- 

Russia in Asia : tT t + : Union of South 
Turkey -+-| £160,000 ase ae Africa... is 6,264 6,643 6,943 
Other Countries ... 6,988 34,544 | 24,921 | Other as wed 12 1,000 1,000 
Total, Asiat 541,677 | 398,752 346,597 | Total, S. Airica 6,276 7,643 7,943 
ee Bears = eee a 

Northern Africa — | Total, Southern 
Keypt «| 34,039 44,346 | Hemisphere 534,670 
Other Countries -e{ 60,415 61,417 —— 

Total, N. Africa 94,454 | 105,763 | 104,519 | Total, The World, 

. . - : as far as Reported|3,845,083 4,314,320 /4,701,963 

North Aimerica— | ae —— — 
United States 696,006 | 878,374 | 902,749 |! | 
Canada. «| 130,042 479,665 | 533,572 |) 

Other Countries ... 71,402 11,732 11,244 
; : - — |! Countries which have 
Total, N. America) 897,450 [1,369,771 |1,447,565 || not reported since 
aa i 1914-- 
Total, Northern { | Chinag§ ...| 590,000 
Heini«phere ++[8,567,140 | 3,888,560 is »167,293 | Uther a. 200,000 | 
i 


* Prefiminary. 


sumption. 


§§ Figures for 


one year only. 


Maize. 


Before the development of the wheat-exporting industry of New South 
‘Wales maize-growing was the most extensive single agricultural pursuit. 
It is now the seeond largest crop grown in the State, but the harvest is 
small in comparison with that of wheat, and is insufficient for local con- 


+ The figures tor Russia in Europe relate to territcry “comprised in the Union of 


Socialist Soviet Republics, including territory in Asia. { Old boundaries. 


‘Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. On the Northern 
Tableland also good results are obtained. 
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Maize-growing reached its highest development locally in 1910, and since 
then production has decreased. The following statement shows a comparison 
of the extent of maize-growing since the season 1900-01, with the total value 
and average value per acre for each crop :— 


Area under Production. Farm Value of Crops. 
nor Aes can Total. i paces von | Total. Ter Acre. 

acres. bushels. _ bushels. £ £s, d. 
1900-01 206,051 6, 293,000 i 30°5 839,032 406 
1910-11 213,217 7,594,000 | 38°6 791,050 314 2 
1915-16 154,130 3,774,000 24°5 723,270 4 13 10 
1920-21 144,105 4,176,000 29°0 974,260 615 2 
1921-22 146,687 3,976,000 271 804,670 6 2 0 
1922-23 138, 169 3,287,000 23°8 890,260 6 8 10 
1923-24 166,974 4,623,009 277 H 847,550 5 1 6 
1924-25 . 146,564 4,208,000 28°7 631,230 46 2 
1925-26 120,955 3,278,009 ; 27°1 805,820 613 3% 
1926-27 128,516 3,599,000 | 28 1,004,710 716 4 
1927-28 148,801 3,930,570 | —-26"4 622,330 43 8 

J 


The decline in the area sown with maize has been accompanied by 2 


' decrease in the average yield per acre. 


The average value per acre has. 
c=] 


risen, but the increase has not been sufficient to compensate for the decline 
in the purchasing power of money due to a generally higher level of prices. 

The average farm value of the maize crops of the last five years shown 
above was only £5 9s. 11d. per acre, or approximately 26 per cent. above the 
average for the quinquennium ending in 1910. In the same period there. 
’ was a rise of 81'per cent. in the general level of wholesale prices.. 

The following statement shows the area under maize for grain in New 
South Wales during the season 1927-28, with the production and average: 


yield in each division :— 


| 
A Yield. 
Division. ee 2a eee 

| Total. Per Acre. 

Coastal— acres. bushels. bushels. 
North ... we oe a6 54,369 1,421,079 26°1 
Hunter and Manning iG vee 25,757 822,774 31°9 
Metropolitan... 2,421 112,254 | 46°3 
South . 12,358 454,152 367 
Total 94,905 2,810,259 29°6 

Tableland— 

Northern... tee Sv 21,804 472,506 21°7 
Central ae ati aes ay 6,445 188,562 29°3 
Southern see ote 429 8,991 21:0 
Total ... se aes 28,678 670,059 234 
_ Western Slopes... 24,759 444,306 17:9 
Central Plains and Riverina... . 459 5,946 13-0 
All Divisions... ade 148,801 3,939,570 26°4 
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The principal factors in the local supply of maize in recent seasons are 
shown in the following table. The particulars relate to calendar years, as 
the maize crops of the State are harvested between January and August. 
Complete records are not available of the interstate imports and exports, 
but it is considered that the quantity unrecorded is not large. 


! Tmport. | Export. 
| au eo ~~ | Available for 
Year. Production, | ; iC i 
| Oversea. Interstate. | Oversea, | Interstate, | ie 
! i i 
i ] 
bus. i bus. | bus. bus. | bus. bus, 


1924... «..| 4,623,000 317,000 | 1,397,000 53,099 


62,000 | 6,222,000 


1925... «| 4,203,000 180,000 | 1,623,000 i 51,000 | 93,000 | 5,867,000 


| 1 
1026... ...| 3,278,00) | 1,434,000 324,000 | 4£,000 23,000 . 4,£69,000 


1927... .-{ 3,599,000 | 249,000 | 2,543,000 6,000 | 108,000 _ 6,279,000 


1928 ... . | 3,931,000 | 4,000 | 1,740,000 41,000 | pen | 5,578,000 


* Subject to adjustment for carry over. t The records of interstate movement are not complete. 


The annual requirement of maize is very variable, depending largely on 
the nature of the pastoral season and the price and size of available 
supplies. The large importation in 1927 is attributed to the demand for 
fodder for sheep and other live stock during the acute though short 
drought. 


The imports interstate are derived almost exclusively from Queensland, 
while the imports oversea are brought from South Africa. A general duty 
‘of approximately 2s, 0d. per bushel is imposed on maize imported oversea, 
except from New Zealand, on which the duty is approximately 1s, 6d. 
‘per bushel. 


Oats. 


Oats is sown in New South Wales mainly as a hay crop, the areas for 
respective purposes being as follow in 1927-28—Oats for hay, 200,872 
acres; oats for grain, 114,988 acres: and oats for green food, 55,259 acres. 
the combined area—871,119 acres—is 10,480 acres greater than that of the 
‘previous season, and this total has not been exceeded except in 1924-25, 


The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New England 
‘contain large areas of land on which oats could be cultivated with excellent 
results, as it thrives best in regions which experience a winter of some 
severity. 


Omitting from account small areas, the highest average yield of oats 
grain in any division in 1927-28 was 19.9 bushels per acre, obtained from 
10,713 aeres in the Central Tableland Division. 


The principal divisions in respect of the cultivation of oats for grain were 
the Riverina Division, with 49,267 acres producing 612,783 bushels, an 
average of 12.4 bushel per acre, the South-western Slopes, where 43,915 
acres produced 653,343 bushels of grain, an average of 14.9 bushels per acre, 
and the Central Tableland with 10,713 acres producing 212,745 bushels, 
or an average of 19.9 bushels per acre. These three divisions between them 
produced 90 per cent. of the oats grown in the State. 
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The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1900-01 :— 


Acres under Production. Farm Value of Oats for Grain. 
ee far Grete Bushels. B Manelene Total, | Per Acre. 
1 
H £ £os. d. 
1900-01 | 29,383 593,548 20-2 59,355 2 0 6 
1910-1] 77,991 1,702,706 21°8 177,360 2 5 6 
1915-16 58,636 1,345,698 23°0 | 173,820 219 3 
1920-21 77,709 i 1,642,700 211 241,480 3.2 2 
1921-22 69,795 1,169,900 16°8 199,820 217 3 
1922-23 | 74,006 1,250,800 16-9 234,530 3355 
1923-24 86,693 1,570,300 18°] | 268,260 319 
1924-25 123,517 2,511,400 20°3 | 293,000 2 7 5b 
1925-26 101,097 1,615,650 16-0 383,720 | 315 11 
1926-27 | 105,115 1,898,750 18‘1 339, 880 38064 8 
1927-28 ( 114,988 1,654,560 14°4 324,010 216 4 
| 


The oats crop is harvested in December, and therefore constitutes the 


local element of supply for the calendar year following. The sources from. 
which the local crop has been supplemented, and the quantity available 
for consumption in each of the past five years, is shown in the following 


table :— 


Import. Export, ; 
4 eee Oversca Available for 
Year. Production. | and » Consumption.t 
Oversea. Interstate.t Interstate. 4 - 
1 
bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
1924... eee! 1,570,300 2,000 681,700 | 15,700 2,238,300" 
j 
1925... aes 2,511,400 1,900 291,000 43,600 2,760,700: 
1926... 1,615,600 235,900 390,50) 19,100 2,223,100 
1927 ... 1,898,700 462,700 411,200 | 49,100 2,723,500 
1928 ... 1,654,600 370, 500 450,500 50,000 2,435,600 
1 


+ Subject to adjustment for. carry-over, 


¢ Omitting considerable quantities imported interstate at Newcastle. 


A duty of 1s. 6d. per cental, or approximately 7d. per bushel of 40 lb., is 
imposed on oats imported oversea. In 1924 and 1925 practically the whole 
local supply was produced in New. South Wales and other Australian 
States, but in later years an appreciable part of the supply was obtained 
from other countries, mainly from New Zealand. 


At present the market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan and New- 
castle districts, and the demand depends mainly upon the price of Maize, . 


The local yield per acre is considerably below that of the important pre- 
ducing countries, and the total yield is insignificant compared with the world 
production, which usually amounts to more than 4,000,000,000 bushels per 
year. ; : ; 
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Barrer. 


Barley is produced only on a moderate scale in New South Wales, and 
supplies for local consumption are imported from other States. Although 
there are several districts where the necessary conditions as to soil and 
drainage present inducements for cultivation, particularly with. regard to 
the malting varieties, barley is grown mainly in the North-Western Slope 
and the Riverina Divisions. he areas under crop in other districts are 
small and do not call for special notice. The following table shows the 
area under barley for grain, together with the production at intervals since 
1900-01. 


Area Production. Aves: Production 
Season. der Barl | 8 , der Barley abnor 
aie efor ‘aren Total. sy ane es wan Graine Total. eae 
| acres, bushels. bushels. : acres. bushels. |bushels. 
1900-01 9,435 114,228 12:1 1923-24 | 4,357 71,910 | 165 
1910-11 7,082 82,005 11°6 1924-25 6,658 118,309 | 17°8 
1915-16 6,369 114,846 18-0 || 1925-26 6,614 105,150 » 15°9 
1920-21 5,969 123,290 20°F || 1926-27 5,629 100,260 178 
1921-22 5,031 83,950 167 1927-28 5,600 65,850 11'8 
1922-23 3,899 55,520 14:3 


Considerable fluctuation has occurred in the area cultivated, while the 
grain yield has varied greatly. The average crop during the last ten years 
has been about 15 bushels. per acre. 

Of the area cropped for grain in 1927-28, 2,642 acres yielded 31,950 
bushels of malting barley and 2,958 acres yielded 33,900 bushels of other 
barley. In addition, 615 acres were cropped for hay and 4,823 acres for 
‘green food. 

Rice, 


Rice growing trials were made intermittently in New South Wales and 
-other Australian States from 1891 to 1922 with indifferent success, but in 
the latter year encouraging results were obtained from trials on the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area by the use of three varieties imported from 
America. Further successful trials were made in the 1928-24 season, and 
in 1924-25 commercial trials were made on 153 acres which yielded approxi- 
mately 16,200 bushels or 3044 tons of “paddy” rice—an average yield of 
106 bushels per acre. The favourable prices received for this harvest, 
coupled with the high average yield, encouraged many other growers to 
“experiment with the crop, and in 1925-26 a total area of 1,556 acres was 
: gown on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, but a considerable portion of 
“the crops failed wholly or in part owing to the adyerse season and the 
experimental nature of many of the sowings. The yield was very low, viz., 
161,100 bushels, or an average of 39.2 bushels per acre. In the year 1926-27 
the production was 214,740 bushels from 8,958 acres, there being about 
sixty-six rice-growers. The area cropped in 1927-28 was 9,891 acres, yielding 
879,113 bushels, or 16,488 tons, of “paddy” rice, the number of growers . 
being 127. The price received by growers f.o.r. Leeton was fixed by the 
rice milling firms at £10 10s. per ton in 1925-26, and £12 per ton in 1926-27,- 
subsequent to the imposition of an import duty of 3s. 4d. per cental on 
uncleaned rice and 6s. per cental on cleaned rice. In 1927-28 the price was 
£11 per ton f.0.r. Leeton, The 1928-29 harvest is being marketed by a rice 
marketing board appointed under the Marketing of Primary Products Act. 
iixeluding the quantity used for seed, the consumptipn of rice in New 
South Wales is about 5 Tb. per head of population. Thus it would appear that 
the anriual requirement is approximately 12,300,000 Ib, of commercial rice, 
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equivalent to approximately 475,000 bushels (42 lb.) of “paddy” rice as 
harvested by the grower. It is possible, however, that if local rice can be 
produced in regular supply at a price attractive to consumers, the local 
demand may be increased. P 
The volume of oversea trade of New South Wales in rice in each of the 
past six years is shown below. ; 


Import oversea. Export oversea. 
Year. ; - a = “ Sa IN SS esa qe 

Cleaner oe patty | Uncleaned.* Cleaned. Uncleaned.* 

| owt. £ | ewt. | £ | cwt. £ cwt. £ 

1923-24... 257,364 | 201,432 | 131,156 © 90,725 | 89,741 | 94,702 tes aa 
1924-25 ...| 59,837 | 58,824 | 116,695 | 68,655 | 96,579 ere Vi 19 
1925-26 ...| 67,742 | 60,271 116,015 | 76,873 | 74,027 | 76,624 2,034 1,384. 
1926-27 —...: 129,191 | 103,814 | 123,899 | 77,215 59,385 | 60,564 29 32 

1927-28 ...; 77,953 | 66,192 | 10,150 ' 6,739 | 44,580 47,131 | he tie 
1928-29 ...' 64,094 61,211 | ce 6 | 60,224 | 54,877 | 34 35 

| | 


* Stated to be after removal of husks, viz., 16 to 20 per cent. of weight of “ paddy” rice. 


After investigation in 1926 the Tariff Board concluded that (a) rice- 
growing in Australia is a commercial proposition; (b) sufficient water and} 
suitable land are available for the cultivation of rice in Australia to meet. 
the local demand; (¢) the quality of rice grown so far compares more thans 
favourably with that imported; (d) with added experience and improved | 
appliances the costs of production and the yields per acre should be improved. 
materially. 


The evidence submitted to the Board showed that the anticipated fair 
average yield over a period of two years was about 60 bushels per acre, 
and the quantity of seed required about 24 bushels per acre. It was esti-- 
mated that there were approximately 53,000 acres of land suitable for rice 
growing on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, of which it was anticipated 
that ultimately 40,000 acres would be used for the purpose, 20,000 acres : 
being cropped annually with one year’s fallow. : 


TIay. a i a ae 
The production of wheaten and oaten hay varies in accordance with the 
seasonal factors controlling yield, the prospects for grain crops and the 
market demand for hay. In favourable years considerable stocks are stacked 
for use in dry seasons. The production of lucerne hay, though subject ta 
considerable fluctuation, is more constant than that of wheaten and oaten 
hay. The following table shows the production of hay in each of the last 
five years (July to June) :— 


Kind of Hay. 1923-24, 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28, 

. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Wheaten lags oe «| 702,635 | 537,057 444,215 393,915 342,974 
Oaten ... eds ose sf 299,571 400,431 244,520 293,659 212,535 
Lucerne ste oy es! 167,682 213,335 176,336 189,070 197,599 
Other ... wee tes ves] 2,917 | 1,780 1,204 1,123 1,068 


Total ses sve e! 1,172,805 | 1,152,603 866,275 877,767 154,176 
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A GRAPES. 

_ Between 1920 and 1924 there was rapid expansion in the area devoted to 
grape-growing in New South Wales, which was largely due to the establish- 
ment of the industry on the Murrumbidgee and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas 
and to the settlement of returned soldiers on agricultural holdings adapted 
to grape-growing. 

The: following dissection of the total area cultivated for grapes shows 
that the greatest absolute increase in area has been in grapes of wine 
varieties, but that the area of grapes in bearing for drying has increased 

nore than fourfold in a period of seven years :— 


y 


Varieties of grapes. | 1920-21. | 1923-24. | 1921-25 | 1925-26. 1¢26-27. 1927-28. 
ao 7 

| acres. acres. | acres. | acres. acres, acres 

Table ... oie wee we 2,087 2,273 2411: 2,464 2,545 2,576 
Drying aes ius sual 699 | 1,129; 1,585 2,298 - 2,865 | 2,965 
Wine ... aes woe --| 4,589 | 6,548 | 6,958 | 6,977 - 7,051 : 7,456 
| t wiles : | is 

Total, bearing . 7,875 | 9,950 | 10,954 | 11,739 | | 12,461 | 12,997 

7 . Wine i ewer! 497 530 
Net bearing ... we 3,408 | 4,609 3,783 | 2,726 { 1,323 1,353. 
— rs | f iad — 

Grand Total vale ...| 10,783 | 14,559 | 14,737 14,465 14,281 14,880 


‘While the total area has shown little expansion since 1924 the area in 
bearing has continued to increase steadily. 

The production of the vineyards according to the purposes for which it 
was used is shown in the following comparison. The quantities do not 
relate in every case to the acreages as classified in the preceding table, as 
‘the produce of some varieties of vines cultivated usually for a particular 
‘purpose may be used ultimately in a different way :— 


{ i ; 
Production. j 1919-20. ; 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. | 1926-27, | 1927-28. 
i 


Table grapes ... ewt. 53,560 | 79,760 : 71,800 76,740 | 93,780 85,000 
Dried grapes—. | | { 
Sultanas... >» 4,987) 18,254 | 12,311 | 19,386 35,857 25,601 
Currants en rT: 2,465 | 6,658 | 5,958 6,132 9,106 4,536 
Raisins &lexias  ,, 2,097 3,713 6,869 3,783 5,207 5,232 
‘Grapes used for wine,, | 105,360 : 195,640 165,100 203,940 | 263,840 |} 313,840 
Wine made... — gal.| 717,893 ie 1,459,778 ieee 1,240,893 '1,625,507 '2,295,030 


1 


The volume of output shows sone variation in accordance with the effect 
of seasonal conditions on average yields. The most striking feature of the 
table is the rapid increase in the production of sultanas. 

Particulars of the production from vineyards in irrigation areas are 
shown in the section “ Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this Year 
Book. 

The most important viticultural district was formerly in the Hunter and 
Manning Division, the area cultivated for grapes in that Division in 
1927-28 being 2,332 acres for wine-making, 247 acres for table use, and 121 
acres of young vines. However, the area cultivated for grapes is now 
largest in the Riverina Division, where 4,043 acres were grown in 1927-28 
for wine-making, 631 acres for table use, 2,107 acres for drying, and 563 
‘acres of young vines. The greater part of these areas is in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. : 
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Considerable quantities of grapes for wine and dried fruits are grown 
on the irrigation areas of the Australian States, mainly in Victoria and 
South Australia. There is a large interstate trade, but in recent years the 
production of dried fruits has exceeded the Australian demand, and it has 
become necessary to develop an export trade for the disposal of the surplus. 
On account of the difficulty in obtaining satisfactory prices abroad, legisla- 
tion was passed by the States concerned and by the Commonwealth to make 
provision for organised marketing. In this way the local and the less 
profitable export trade may be distributed on an equitable basis amongst the 
producers in the various States, while the Commonwealth may assist in the 
export and disposal of the dried fruits in the oversea markets. 


The main provisions of the Dried Fruits Act, 1927, passed in New South 
Wales were submitted to a poll of the growers before they were brought into 
operation. The Act, which is similar to enactments passed in Victoria and 
South Australia, provides for the constitution of the New South Wales 
Dried Fruits Board to control the marketing of dried fruits (ae., currants, 
sultanas, and lexias) for consumption in the State, for the registration of 
growers, dealers, etc., and for the imposition of a levy on the growers to meet 
expenses of administration. ‘The levy has been fixed at the rate of #4. 
per lb. of the dried fruits produced by each grower, 

The export trade in these dricd fruits is controlled by the Dried Fruits 
Control Board constituted under Federal legislation. The Board consists of 
one representative of the Commonwealth Government, four representatives 
of the growers, and two members with commercial experience appointed by 
the Commonwealth. A JLondon agency has been established to arrange con- 
ditions governing export and to accept control of dried fruits for handling 
and distributing. For financing the activities of the Board a charge, not 
execeding 3d. per lb., may be levied on dried fruits exported from the 
Commonwealth. 


The export trade in wine is assisted by a bounty payable by the Common- 
wealth Government. Under the Wine Export Bounty Act of 1924 the rate 
of bounty was 4s. per gallon on fortified wine exported from the Common- 
wealth during the three years ended 31st August, 1927. It was reduced to 
1s. 9d. per gallon as from 1st September, 1927, and further reduced to 1s. 
per gallon, except on wine exported to Canada for consumption there, as 
from 8th March, 1928. During the year ended 30th June, 1926, bounty 
amounting to £32,609 was paid on 163,043 gallons of wine exported from New 
South Wales; in 1926-27 a sum of £49,572 was paid on 247,858 gallons, and 
in 1927-28 it amounted to £30,330 on 168,213 gallons. 


BANANAS, 


Banana culture developed rapidly in the Tweed River district of the 
North Coast division from 1914 to 1922, but subsequently it was almost 
extinguished by a disease known as “ bunchy top.” In August, 1923, the 
Governments of the Commonwealth, New South Wales and Queensland, 
began a joint investigation. Each contributed £1,500 to defray expenses, 
and a Bunchy-top Control Board was appointed. As a result of its investi- 
gations the Committee determined that bunchy top was a virus disease 
transmitted mainly by the banana aphis and by the transfer of diseased 
plants, also that there was no resistant or immune banana stock. The com- 
mittee submitted recommendations for stringent action in controlling the 
disease, based mainly on the registration of banana plantations, the prompt 
destruction of all infected plants, the breeding of clean stock, the prevention 
of transmission of infected plants, and the destruction of deserted planta- 
tions, : i 
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The following table shows.the area cultivated for and the. production of 
bananas in each year since the industry reached its maximum development 


in 1922 :— ; 
Area. Production. 
Year ended 30th June. = . _ 7 
Bearing. ‘Not bearing. Total. Cas3s, Farm value. 
| i | 

acres. acres. | acres. £ 
1922... den we 7 4,570 | 898 | 5,468 433,533 260,120 
1923... Gn : a 3,300 | 507 | 3,807 233,526 151,740 
1924 ‘ 1,604 : 250 : 1,854 94,983 95,410 
1925 1,002 ! 502 1,504 60,673 47,090 
1926... exe apa ree 1,071 | 658 | 1,729 68,167 50,550 
1927... we ers eee 1,378 468° 1,846 : 64,543 52,730 
1928... ova is ail 1,229 763 | 1,992 | 74,703 56,030 

j i 


The quantity of bananas imported oversea in 1927-28 was 7,756 centals, 
valued at £9,337. The duty on bananas imported oversea other than from 
Norfolk Island is 1d. per Ib. 


Fruit ANd VEGETABLE GrowING. 


In 1927-28 the area of land on which fruit (including grapes, bananas, 
and pineapples) was grown was 91,879 acres, and the value of production 
therefrom £2,100,460. 


The importance of fruit and vegetable growing as industries is shown 
by the following comparison, which relates to the area and value of pro- 
duction of each of the principal classes of crop on holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards in extent :— 


| 1928-27, 


| 1927-28, 
| i | 
Area Area; 7 Area Area | yy 
Kind of Crops. \ notyet | j \ pane ot t yet ° i 1 Value of 
° x Bearing. i Reanie. | Crop. Bearing: : Bearing: | Crop. 
at ane, st ces : = — - =a i ! ree wee ee =e. 
i £ ij 
; Acres. | Acres, Acres, | Acres, £ 
Orchards—Citrus 7,854 | 23,853 762,360 7,301 | 26,056 765,240 
Othert 10,518 | 30,086} $14,920 || 8,894) 32,147 | 957,548 
Total 18,372 | 53,939 | 1,577,280 || 16,195 | 58,203 | 1,722,788 
| | ‘1 | 
Vineyards eas 1,820 | 12,461 430,730" : 1,883 ; 12,997; 318,700* 
Market Gardens... «= | 8,230) 661,448 |. | 7,729 | 619,020 
Separate Root Crops | 4. | 28,552 | 864,562 ; 23,322) 215,400 
Minor Crops of Fruit and| i il 
Vegetables 598 | 15,394 | 387,610 | 931 | 14,771 ; 316,045 
Grand Total 20,790 | 113,576 | 3,421,625 || 19,009 |117,022 | 3,186,953 
| i 


* Jucludes value. of wine aud spirit made from grape juice. 


{ Excludes passion-truit, 


bananas, pineapples, and berry fruits. 


The cultivation of many classes of fruit is capable of considerable expan- 
sion, and as there exist large areas of suitable soil with climatic conditions 
ranging txom comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropieal heat on the 
North Coast, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the vicinity of 
Sydney, citrus fruits, peaches, plums, apples, and passion-fruit are most 
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generally planted. On the tablelands, apples, pears, apricots, and all the 
fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive well; in the west and in the 
south-west, citrus, pome and stone fruits, figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes 
are cultivated; and in the north coastal districts, bananas, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruits grow. excellently, Citrus fruits are cultivated exten- 
sively, and form the largest element in local fruit production. 


With the exception of oranges and mandarins, the fruit production of 
New South Wales is far below the demand. In 1927-28 the quantity 
of fruit imported at Sydney by sea from other States was 1,054,015 cases, 
valued at £462,846. The quantity of fruit used for jam and fruit-canning 
in factories in New South Wales during 1927-28 was 16,099 tons, valued at 
£206,902. Fresh fruit (other than citrus) to the value of £58,419 was 
exported oversea from New South Wales in 1927-28, in addition to preserved 
fruit and vegetables, pulp and juice of local origin valued at £48,714, and 
dried fruits of local origin valued at £6,337. Good seasons generally pro- 
duce a glut of stone fruits, for which apparently there is no system of. 
efficient handling. 


The conditions of the industry were investigated by the Select Committee 
on Agriculture in 1921, and mueh valuable information is contained in the 
report of that committee, and the evidence taken by it. 


The extent of cultivation of each important class of fruit on holdings 
of 1 acre and upwards during the past two seasons is shown in the following 
table :-— 


| 1926-27. 1927-28. 


| 
Fruit. | Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. | Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
Trees not; "| Treesnot |. 
yet yet 
{ Bearing. | Number. Yield. Bearing. | Number. | Yield. 
: i ! i 
Oranges- | bushels. | bushels, 
Seville tae Pars 8,779 | 40,619 41,927 | 11,012 50,457 56,866 
Washington Navel..,, 265.684 | 374,841 | 409,446 | 197,364 | 459,678 | 505,308 
Valencia se | 921,408 | 549,255 | 555,272 | 261,389 626,172 | 669,559 
All other .| 56,954 | 456,695 512,391 47,979 | 442,160 | 533,927 
Ler ons .| 48,188 ; 225,644 289,734 | 37,581 | 228,026 | 345,369 
Mandarins... tee ...) 156,113 ; 527,875 | 448,880 ; 138,359 | 576,660 | 469,608 
Other Citrus sue ot 5,636 | 15,399 15,879 8,007 21,387 | 24,346 
Apples ose bus ..., 338,306 | 848,490 408,383 | 288,346 | 936,587 |1,254,074 
Pears— | ; | 
Williams be .., 47,669 | 160,309 } 112,345 | 35,088 | 159,086 ; 141,003 - 
All other ve ..{ 47,891 | 132,125 73,069 | 29,557 | 159,757 120,664 
Peaches — i | 
Dessert and Drying... 56,863 ' 328,068 | 356,297 | 48,896 337,3:4 | 280,013 
Canning ‘ we} 92,653 ' 198,014 | 226,045 | §2,005 | 203,572 | 283,662 
Nectarines... ts ., 9,915 | 27,749 22,290 | 9,566 29,344 | 22,792 
Plums oie fs ..., 50,698 | 205,781 182,945 | 46,060 | 225,497 | 153,330 
Prunes 2 ne w | 114,476 | 182,234 66,598 82,650 | 209,268 84,141 
Cherries... ees re 76,003 | 205,578 52,236 89,780 | 207,651 70,807 
Apricots... vee cf 27,238 | 149,098 | 188,020 20,534 | 148,627 | 149,271 
Quinces... és ot 7,448 | 26,113 21,365 ; 8,434 23,964 30,455 
Persimmons sa we; 2,681 | 711,221 10,444 1,577 11,240 13,462 
Passion Fruit ave $48,517 + $155,024) 57,754 +68,375 \+168,649 73,230 
“All other ... ss Leal ote | abe 19,427 RY: as 14,440 
\ 
+ Vines. + Excludes bananas and pineapples, 


The figures shown above include returns from private orchards, which 
‘are, however, of comparatively small extent, 


Aq, Boake A 
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Citrus Fruits. 
Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statenent :— 


| Area under Bao (Citrus | Production. Value of Production.* 
Season. | ee ee | Average per) —S~=«*s erage per 

; Productive. beayine: | Total. ‘ Total. ! Productive | Total. Productive 

me i ed ae _! Acre. rf Acre. 
, | j 

acres, acres. acres. | bushels. | bushels. | £ £ os, d. 

1900-01 11,013 3,952 | 14,965 648,628 59 81,080 | 7 7 8 
1910-11 17,465 2,643 | 20,108! 1,478,306 85 199,340 11 8 3 
1920-21 + 21,990 6,445 28,435 | 2,009,756 91 477,580 , 2114 4 
1922-23 20,412 8,036 28,448 | 1,984,707 97 628,160 | 30 5 8 
1923-24 20,733 8,971 | 29,704 | 2,004,020 | 97 521,780 | 25 3 4 
1924-25 22,709 | 9,284 31,993 | 2,292,062) 101 609,420 | 2616 9 
1925-26 23,425 7,860 31,285 | 2,486,020: 106 742,650 | 3114 J 
1026-27 23,853 | 7,854 31,707 | 2,273,529 | 95 | 762,360 | 3119 2 
1927-23 26,056 | 7,301 33,357 | 2,604,983! 100 | 765,210] 29 7 5 


* At orchards. 


The principal divisions for the cultivation of citrus fruits are as follow:— 
Metropolitan, 9,393 acres; Hunter and Manning, 9,285 acres; Riverina 
(which includes the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area), 6,622 acres, and Cen-. 
tral Tableland, 6,418 acres. 

The number of orchards of 1 acre or more in extent in which citrus fruit 
was cultivated during the year 1927-28 was 5,704, and of these the average 
area was 5.8 acres, 

The production of oranges and mandarius has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to scek oversea markets. During 1927-28 the 
oversea export of citrus fruits from New South Wales amounted to 26,893 
centals, valued at £36,468. Practically the whole of this export was to New 
Yealand. 

Since 1921 steps have been taken by the citrus growers in an increasing 
number of centres to organise the marketing of their citrus products co- 
operatively. ‘This is being achieved through the establishment of co-opera- 
tive packing-houses, six of which operated in the 1928-29 season, with a 
total pack exceeding 300,000 one-bushel cases, or approximately 10 per cent. 
of the entire crop of the State. These packing-houses and four large 
individual producers market their crop through the Central Citrus Associ- 
ation. 

Membership of each packing-house society is limited to bona-fide citrus 
fruit growers in the locality where the society operates, and members are 
bound to send the whole of their production to the packing-house for grad- 
ing, packing and marketing. 

An estimate of each member’s crop is made at the beginning of the season, 
and steps are taken to ensure that regular supplies will be forwarded in 
order to secure economy in handling. However, supplies are varied periodi- 
cally in consideration of the state of the market. 

The fruit is marketed in three grades, the cases being labelled to show 
variety, grade and count. Standards are rigorously maintained by each 
packing-house, aud this facilitates successful marketing. Buyers have 
found that they can rely on the standardised pack and upon getting regular 
supplies in season, from May to December, and in smaller quantities until 
February. Consequently a considerable amount of trade is being done 
direct from the packing-houses to the country districts of New South Wales 
and to Victoria, Queensland and New Zealand. Prices for New South 
‘Wales are fixed weekly on the basis of Sydney values by the packing-houses 
in consultation with the Central Citrus Association (a federation of the 
packing-houses). By direct trading the buyer gets his fruit fresher and 
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cheaper, because time is not wasted in superfluous handlings, no inter- 
yening profit is made, and sometimes there is a considerable saving in 
freight. The packing-house, on the other hand, saves considerably in selling 
commission, freight and cartage, also in purchasing packing supplies, such 
as cases, paper, nails, etc. 


Fruits other than Citrus. 


The following table shows the area of orchards and fruit gardens, 
exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas, pineapples, and berry fruits, together 
with the total value of each season’s yield, at intervals since 1900-01:— 


Area under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus). Value of Production. 
nee G eit oa : cavncabes 
Productive, | Not Bearing. | Total. Total. ‘Productiveacre, 
\ } i \ 
acres. acres. acres, £ £os, d. 
1900-01 25,766 5,503 «31,269 | ©-270,081_-| «1010 0 
1910-11 20,498 6,748 | 27,246 271,930 | 18 5 4 
1920-21 27,302 | 14,809 | 41,611 877,500 | 21 32 
1921-22 27,838 | 14,081 | 41,869 | 547,940 | 1918 8 
1922 23 | 26,314. |= 14,500 40,814 732,420 | 2716 8 
1923-24 26982 | 18,486 | 40,418 | 748,640 | 271400 
1924 25 27,386 | «(12,681 | «40,017,-—«=« «750,796 | 27 8 4 
1925-26 29,393 | 11,770 | 41,163 $15,389 | 27 1410 
1926-27 30,086 10,518 | 40,604 | 814,920 | 27 0 2 
1927-28 92,47 | (8,804 | 41041 (957,548 | 29:15 9 


More than one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is 
situated in the Central Tablelands, where the area occupied in this way is 
10,457 acres; 8,557 acres are situated in the south-western slopes, and 8,156 
acres in the Riverina, which includes the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Settle- 
ment.* 


In contrast with the headway made in organising the marketing of citrus 
fruits little had been done until recently to improve the system of market- 
ing other fruits. However, an efficient cool store on co-operative lines was 
established at Batlow some years ago to provide growers with storage 
chambers which will enable them to store apples and pears during periods 
of plenty for sale when supplies are scarce by reason of seasonal changes. 
In addition to the monetary gain, this system makes it possible for sup- 
pliers to guarantee continuity of supplies of fruit over. a definite period, to 
make valuable trading connections, and to inaugurate sound marketing 
undertakings. Some details of the scheme were published on page 477 of 
the Year Book for 1924. During the year 1928 certain of the producers’ 
organisations opened retail stores in the city. A cool store has since been 
established at Orange, and a building for a similar purpose is being con- 
structed at Young. 


* See pages $12 and 613, 
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Fruit Canning. 


The Commonwealth Government paid bounty on certain kinds of fruit 
eanned in 1923-24, and on such fruit exported on or before 28th February, 
1925, A sum of £4,594 was paid in 1925-26 on fruit carried in New South 
Wales, and a further sum of £3,102 in 1927-28. The export: of canned 
fruit is supervised by the Canned Fruit Control Board constituted under 
federal legislation. 


The following statement shows the quantity and value of eanned fruit 
produced in factories in New South Wales during each of the past five 
years :— 


‘ 


Porat 


| Fruit Preserved. 


Year. 
Quantity. Value at Cannery. 

| 1b. ‘ £ 
1923-24... 0.) 10,521,701 | 242,255 
1924-25... ses 17,019,569 408,101 
1925-26... rit 11,325,859 264,794 
1926-27... S24 8,261,091 182,436 
1927-28 ... | 13,922,386 242,537 

i 

; Dried Fruits. 


The quantity of dried fruit produced in New South Wales in 1927-28 was 
58,403 ewt. The bulk of the fruit treated in this way consisted of grapes 
of which details are shown on page 598. The production of dried prunes 
increased from 1,890 cwt. in 1926-27 to 12,657 ewt. in 1927-28 and further 
expansion may be anticipated as the young trees reach full bearing capacity. 
The total production of dried fruits in each of the last five seasons is shown 
below :— 


Dried Fruit. 1923-24. | 1924-25, | 1925-26 1926-27. 1927-28, 

i I 

i | 
ewt. | cw. ewt. | ewt. ewt. 
Apricots ... Pe 1,013 | 893 775 | 4,072 4,577 
*Grapes ... sal 23,625 25,133 | 29,301 | 50,170 35,369 
Peaches ... ooo 2,071 1,628 | 3,334 655 4,782 
Pears ies eae 501 412 303 165 630 
Prunes... wes 2,689 3,32] | 3,111 1,890 | 12,657 
Other va ae} 82 206 | 65 39 388 

pene saat 2s i - is -! renee 

Total evel 29,981 31,593 | 34,889 56,991 | 58,403 

i t } 


* See table on page 593. 


Vegetables. 


As agricultural and pastoral statistics are collected only in respect of 
holdings of one acre or more in extent, they do not provide a complete 
census of vegetable growing. Nevertheless the information obtained may 
be considered to provide reasonably complete particulars of operations con- 
ducted on a commercial basis, 


A considerable proportion of the vegetables produced on holdings of 
1 acre and over are grown in market gardens, and data as to individual 
crops are not available in respect of these. In 1927-28 market garden 
produce was grown on 1,882 holdings, in areas of 1 acre or more, the total 


area being 7,729 acres, 
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and the value of production was £619,017. 
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The area. 


and production of individual crops, exclusive of areas cultivated in market 
gardens or on holdings less than 1 acre in extent, were as follows :— 


1923-27. 1927-28, 
Vegetables, Sa | Magee 
Area of Crop. | Production. Area of Crop. Production. 

Potatoes—- Acres, | tons. i acres tons. 
Early (Summer) 5,882 | 11,981 | 5,455 13,928 
Late (W inter) 16,059 41,307 16,123) | 33,469 
Sweet 699 | 2,818 715 3,864 
Onions 226 799 155 569 
Turnips 735 | 1,834 | 693 1,906 
Other Root Crops 41 | 55 121 702 
Pumpkins and Melons 4,103 | 15,873 | 3,796 13,915 

Half-cases. | Half-cases. 

Tomatces 1,789 | 348,525 | 1,990 | 311,849 
£ £ | 
Peas 6,346 | 119,450 6,026 102,760 
‘Beans ..; 511 16,450 872 25,360 
Cabbages 297 10,580 374 18,920 
Cauliflowers 511 7,920 256: 11,260 
Other... 0s 43 1,530 57 370 


MisceLLaneous Crops. 


Particulars of miscellaneous crops of the State are > shown below :— 


és Aw erage eee goth ! Year ended 30th June, 1928. 
rop. i 7 i 
: : [ j Production. Yield per Area, Production. Yield per 
Hay— A tons. tons, acres. | tons, tons, 
Wheaten --| 488,660 545,374 | 1-12 | 369,960; 342,974 0-93. 
Oaten zt .-»!| 232,679 300,719 | 1-29 | 200,872 212,535 1-06 
Lucerne are 87,668 179,197 | 2-04 109,194 | 197,599 1-8] 
Other oe 1,499 1,786 1-19 | 893 | 1,068 1-20 
Green Fodder 358,492 | £769.726 | £2 3s. } 848,042 | 995,950 | £1 3s, 
bushels. | bushels.’ bushels, | bushels. 
Rye (Grain) 1,464 22,894 15-6 | 1,611, = 27,630 17-2 
Broom Millet— ' 
Grain cian” SE) 14,022 5:7 | 24,210 6-0 
2,444 ewt. / ewt, 4,047 cwt. ewt. 
Fibre i lt 13,162 5-4 | J | 19,343 48 
Root Crops— nes tons. tons, | tons. tons. 
Potatoes the 22,504 50,101 | 2-2 |} 21,578 47,397 2-2 
Other ove owl 1,341 4,999 3-7 1,744 7,041 4-0. 
Miscellaneous Crops— | cwt. ewt. cwt, cwt. 
Tobacco (Dried Veal) 1,436 11,838 8-2 | 803 5,967 Td 
Sugar Cane— tons, tons, tons, tons- 
Crushed 7,338 207,329 26-5 8,556 208,612 24-4 
Stand-over ... 10,075 ay sea 7,905 ave ane 
| 
Details respecting each of these crops are shown in the “Statistical 


Register of New South Wales.” 

The greater part of the area cultivated for hay is sown with wheat, but 
cultivation for oaten hay is also very extensive. 
a permanent crop, and in recent years the area devoted to it has increased. 


The area of land cultivated expressly for green fodder is not known. 


Lucerne is more or leas 


The 


area shown above includes areas which failed to mature for grain or hay 

and were used as green fodder for stock. 
Only. about 10 per cent. of the tobacco and about 20 per cent. of the sugar 

consumed annually in New South Wales are grown within the State. 
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io " ENSILAGE. 

New South Wales is liable at intervals of fairly regular recurrence to 
Jong periods of dry weather. It consequently lacks a permanent supply ot 
natural fodder, and the necessity arises for conserving the abundant growth 
of herbage of good seasons, in the form of ensilage, for use when natural 
pastures are exhausted. To facilitate such conservation the Department 
of Agriculture offers free advice concerning material and method of con- 
structing silos... Farmers may sink pits for the same purpose at small 
expense. 

The possession of stocks of ensilage is highly advantageous to the prose- 
eution of dairy-farming in the districts of the coast, where the climatic 
conditions arc unfavorable to the growth of winter fodder. 


The quantity of ensilage made in the State in 1927-28 was 50,464 tons, 
made on 473 farms, and valued at £87,090; 25,300 tons were made in coastal 
districts, and 9,789 tons on the Western Slopes. The quantity varies con- 
siderably from year to year. | 

Considering the liability of the State to pericds of severe drought, the 
small efforts made to conserve the fodder of abundant seasons are disappoint- 
ing. As a means of conserving fodder, the making of ensilage is of great 
potential value. Schemes of fodder conservation as insurance against 
drought have been considered from time to time, but no project has yet been 
initiated, 

Puant Diseases Act, 1924. 
his Act was assented to on 17th December, 1924, and replaced the Vine 
and Vegetation Diseases and Fruit Pest Act, 1912. By it the Governor is 
empowered to prohibit by proclamation the introduction into the State of 
any plant, fruit or other thing which in his opinion is likely to introduce 
any disease or pest into the State. Places of entry into the State may be 
appointed for any specified kind of plant or fruit, and quarantine stations 
for the reception of anything of any nature which has come in contact 
with plants or fruit. Owners or occupiers of any land or premises may 
be required to take such measures as are prescribed for the treatment of 
any disease or pest. Power is given also for the seizure of any commodity 
ealt with in any way contrary to any direction contained in a proclania- 
tion, and the oceupiers of any land or premises in which any proclaimed 
disease or pest appears, are required to give notice thereof within twenty- 
four hours. 
_ Inspectors have been appointed for the enforcement of the Act, with power 
of entry and search in the execution of their duty. Such inspectors may 
examine any nursery and issue a certificate as to its freedom from any par- 
ticular disease. Power is also given to destroy plants in any abandoned 
nursery or orchard. 

Every orchard and nursery not exempted by the Minister is required to 
be registered at a fee not exceeding 1s. per acre of the land comprised in 
the nursery or orchard. These fees are paid into a special account at the 
Treasury to be expended for such purposes in furtherance of the interests 
of fruit-growers as the Minister may approve. The amount received during 
the year ended 30th June, 1929, was £4,569. 


The Act also provides that no person shall sell any fruit or vegetables 
unless they are so arranged or packed that the outer layer or shown surface 
is a true indication of the fair average quality of the whole. If more than 
10 per centum is substantially inferior to the outer layer or shown surface 
it shall be prima facie evidence that the fair average quality of the fruit or 
vegetables is not truly indicated. 
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Fruit Census, 1928. 


In 1923 a special census was taken to ascertain the number of trees of 
each variety of each kind of fruit planted in New South Wales, in order to 
facilitate consideration of the problem of marketing. 

The results were briefly summarised on page 504 of the Official Year Book 
for 1923, and were published in full in the Agricultwral Gazette of February, 
1925. 

Registration of Farm Produce Agents. 


By the Farm Produce Agents Act, which came into force on Ist January, 
1927, it was made an offence for any person to carry on the business of 
farm produca agent without first obtaining a license under the Act. 


Farm produce is defined as fruit, vegetables, potatoes, and other edible 
roots and tubers, eggs, poultry, and any other article prescribed by regula- 
tion. 

Stock and station agents and auctioneers do not in general come within 
the definition of farm produce agent, and companies carrying on business 
along co-operative lines are not required to register. Licenses are issued 
on condition that the applicant furnishes a fidelity guarantee of £500, is 
above the age of 21 years, has not, during the preceding five years, been 
declared guilty of fraud nor convicted of an offence punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding three months, and is not an undischarged 
bankrupt. A person disqualified from holding a license is also disqualified 
from holding shares in any corporation or being a partner in any firm 
registered under the Act. The license remains in force for the current 
calendar year, and the annual license fee is fl. 


It is provided that an account of the sale of all farm produce shall be 
rendered by every farm agent to his client within seven days of its disposal, 
and the rogistrar under the Act is empowered ito inspect the books, docu- 
ments, and accounts of any agent and inform any client of the agent of the 
result of such inspection so far as it directly concerns him. An agent fur- 
nishing false accounts is liable to imprisonment for three years with hard 
labour. All moneys received by an agent on account of sales must be 
banked in a trust account and duly paid to the client within fourteen days 
after the sale. Such trust accounts are protected against the ereditors of 
the aigent. 

Agents and their employees are debarred from purchasing any produce 
received for sale without obtaining the consent of their client, and they are 
forbidden to destroy farm produce which is in a marketable condition with 
a view to raising the price. : 

Tt is made an offence for any person knowingly and fraudulently to 
spread false reports calculated to affect the price of farm produce. Fore- 
stalling and misrepresentation are prohibited, and commission charges are 
regulated. 

In July 1929 the number of agents who had been registered was 232, of 
whom 219 were in Sydney, 4 in Parramatta, 4 in Newcastle, 6 in West 
Maitland, and 19 in other country centres. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


' The smallness and intermittency of the rainfall and the high evaporation 
over a wide area of New South Wales necessitate and at the same time 
restrict the work of conserving water for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 
On page 12 it is shown that approximately 78,250,000 acres of land in the 
western parts of the State—comprising nearly 40 per cent. of its total area— 

: Yeceive-an average annual rainfall of 15 inches or less. The possibilities of 
irrigation over this wide area are still further limited (except in the extreme 
south) by the lack of large permanent streams of water. For this reason not 
only agricultural but also pastoral activities are restricted on these lands, 
which embrace mostly the plains of the Western Division. : 


Adjoining these on the east is a strip of territory varying from about 50 to 
156 miles in width, stretching through the whole length of the Central 
Plains and Riverina, and containing approximately 37,000,000 acres of land 
(18.6 per cent. of the area of the State) which receives on the average from 
15 to 20 inches of rain per year. It is principally in this region, in more 
favoured districts further east, and in the Murray Valley to the south, that 
irrigation schemes have been put forward to supplement the deficient 
rainfall. 


Across the northern and north-western hinterland there stretches an 
artesian water basin of 538,000,000 acres, and in the south-western corner 
there exists a sub-artesian basin rather smaller in extent. Artesian bores 
and wells have made this water available at many places. 


‘The relation of rainfall to the character of settlement in the various dis- 
tricts of the State is diseussed further in the chapter “ Rural Settlement” 


of this Year Book. 


Policy and Control. 


The initiation of successful irrigation projects necessitates exhaustive 
preliminary investigations, frequently over long periods, into the amount 
of rainfall, evaporation, river flow, seepage, etc., as well as the making of 
contour surveys and investigations by boring and the compilation of records. 

The successful conduct of schemes involves constructional work of all 
kinds, provision and control of settlenieuts, of community services, of fac- 
tories for handling products, of finance and other important matters: The 
whole of these functions have been entrusted to the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission, consisting of three members, including the Minister 
for Agriculture. This Commission controls the whole of the waterworks of 
the State (other than town and domestie supplies), except the storage works 
under construction in connection with the Murray River, which are super- 
vised by the Murray Waters Commission, which includes a member of the 
New South Wales Commission. 

Private waterworks are controlled for the most part under the Water A 
1912, as amended in later years, which consolidates the Acts relating to 
water rights, water and drainage, drainage promotion, and artesian wells. 
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Part Tl of the Act vests in the Crown the right to the use, flow, and control 
of the water in all rivers and lakes which flow through or past or are 
situated within the land of two or more occupiers. Private rights have been 
abolished, and a system of licenses established for the protection of private 
works, of water conservation, irrigation, and drainage, and the prevention 
of inundation of land. 


TrricATion SETTLEMENTS. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 


A large storage dam, capable of holding 771,640 acre-feet of water, has 
been constructed at the head of the Murrumbidgee River, to retain the flood 
waters, which are released for use 250 miles lower down the river on the 
extensive irrigation areas of Yanco and Mirrool, A movable diversion weir 
has been provided about 240 miles below the dam, to turn the required 
amount of water from the river into the main canal leading to the irriga- 
tion settlements. Particulars of the extent of the dam were published in 
the Year Book, 1921. 


With the aid of irrigation the soil and climate are suitable for the pro- 
fitable production of apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, plunis, 
certain varieties of apples, almonds, melons, cantaloupes, and citrus fruits; 
also wine and table grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, olives, rice, and most 
varieties of vegetables and fodder crops. Dairying and pig-raising are 
being conducted successfully by settlers in the areas, and stock are raised 
in the drier parts. 


Farms varying in size from 1 acre to 250 acres are made available from 
time to time. The average agricultural farm is from 15 to 25 acres in 
extent, but to suit the requirements of dairymen and other stock farmers 
blocks of larger areas have been made available. These include non-irrigable 
or “dry” areas, in addition to the irrigable portion. The tenure of the 
farms is perpetual leasehold, involving residence, but provision for irriga- 
tion purchases was made in 1924, and in 1926 the first conversions were 
made. A specified number of acre-feet of water is allotted at a fixed 
charge to each holding. In 1927-28 the quantity of water distributed was 
139,441 acre-feet, and the approximate area watered 64,938 acres. The total 
revenue from water rights was £23,377, and from sales of additional water 
or of water to holdings with no water rights was £21,344. An acre-foot of 
water means such a quantity as would cover 1 acre with water 12 inches 
deep. 


Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may require, settlers may obtain an advance of money, or have 
suspended the payment of amounts owing, in order to assist them in de- 
veloping their holdings. Such advances are limited to the total amount of 
funds made available by Parliament for the purpose. Special provision was 
made for monetary assistance to returned soldier settlers who took up farms 
with little or no capital. At 30th June, 1928, the amount of capital advances 
to settlers was £1,391,542. The Rural Bank Commissioners also have 
statutory powers to make loans upon mortgage of irrigation farm leases. 


Towns and villages have been established at convenient centres on the 
Yanco and Mirrool irrigation areas, The principal settlements are Leeton, 
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Griffith, Yaneo, and Yenda. Until the establishment of two shires within 
the area. on 6th January, 1928, the Commission performed municipal 
functions. 


Abattoirs, and butter, cheese, bacon, and fruit-canning factories were 
established on the areas by the Commission to treat the produce of the 
settlers. The butter and bacon factories and the abattoirs were sold to the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Dairy ‘Co-operative Society Ltd. on Ist July, 1921, 
and are now operated by the settlers, in conjunction with a butchery and 
agistment paddocks. Except within shires the Commission provides such 
municipal services as domestic water and electricity supplies, and supervises 
matters of health and sanitation, besides engaging in trading operations to 
supply settlers with live-stock, stores, and nursery stock. Co-operative 
enterprise is receiving every elcouragement, and a number of co-operative 
organisations have been established to handle produce and supply the settlers’ 
requirements. 


An experiment farm was maintained at Yanco under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture until 1928, when it was reorganised as a training 
farm for boys. At Griffith, in the Mirrool Irrigation Area, a research 
station has been established for the study of irrigation problems. It is con- 
trolled by the Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, and is subsidised by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Com- 
mission. An Agricultural High School has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Education at North Yanco in the irrigated area. 


The capital debt on the works utilised in connection with the area as at 
50th June, 1928, was £8,955,157; including £8,765,833 on loan account, 
£179,316 from the Public Works Fund (revenue), £4,035 from consolidated 
revenue, and £5,973 owing to sundry creditors. In addition a sum of 
£4,301,382 has been paid from the consolidated revenue of the State to 
meet,interest charges accrued on loan expenditure from the establishment 
of the works to 30th June, 1928. 


The principal items of capital expenditure after deducting remissions and 
outstanding vouchers were: Burrinjuck Reservoir, £1,670,567; main cana} 
and weir, £1,282,646; construction of channels, ete., £1,375,014; acquisition 
of land, £1,052,494; advances to settlers, £1,391,542; surveys, clearing, sub- 
division and roads, £622,282; factories, machinery and plant, £577,333; and 
buildings, water supply, ete., £274,102. 


The irrigation settlement is as yet only partly developed and may be 
regarded more as an investment than as a productive undertaking. 


The total value of agricultural and pastoral production on the area in 
1927-28 was estimated at £841,000, at £884,000 in 1926-27, £800,000 in 
1925-26, £720,000 in 1924-25, and £600,000 in 1923-24. Details of the crops 
and other produce are shown in a statement on a later page. 


Hay Irrigation Area. 


The irrigation area at Hay, on the Murrumbidgee River, consists of about 
4,500 acres of land, part of which was made available in 1893. Prior to 
80th June, 1912, the area was controlled by a trust appointed in 1897. It 
was placed under the control of the Commissioner of Water Conservation 
and Irrigation on 1st July, 1913. The area of irrigation holdings at 30th 
June, 1928, was 1,027 acres; generally the term of lease is thirty years, and 
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the annual rental from 5s. to 12s. per acre. In addition, 2,884 acres of 
non-irrigated land had been taken up for short terms up to five years’ 
duration, with rentals of 1s. to 10s. per acre. The water-rate is fixed from 
time to time; during 1927-28 it was 30s. per acre per annum. Water is 
pumped from the Murrumbidgee River by means of suction gas engines, the 
total quantity pumped during the year was 3,512 acre-feet. There were 
eight waterings, the average area watered by each being 1,072 acres. 
Dairying and pig-raising are the principal industries, cultivation being very 
limited. The expenditure by the State on maintenance for the year 1927-28 
was £2,514 and the revenue, £2,441. 


Curlwaa and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 


The Curlwaa irrigation area, situated at Wentworth, on the Murray 
River close to the junction of the Darling, consists of 10,550 acres, made 
available in 1894. Practically the whole of this area has been taken up in 
small holdings, and at 30th June, 1928, the area of irrigated holdings 
oceupied was 2,017 acres, and there were 6,842 acres in non-irrigated hold- 
ings. The estimated value of the production from the settlement was £78,804 
in 1925-26, £36,400 in 1926-27, and £67,835 in the following year; the 
principal item being dried fruit, £35,163. The produce includes oranges, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, pears, grapes, sultanas and currants. The 
quantities are shown on the next page. ' 


The pumping plant consists of a suction-gas engine in three units, having 
a total capacity of 12,500 gallons per minute. The maximum lift is 36 feet. 
The main channels measure about 9 miles and 10 chains in length. The 
quantity of water pumped from the Murray River in 1927-28 was 4,918 acre- 
feet and the average area watered at each of the six waterings was 1,416 
acres. The rainfall for the year was 9.8 inches. 


‘The. irrigated holdings have a leasehold tenure of thirty years, and the 
holders have the right to purchase the freehold on terms over a period of 
364 years. The annual rent for irrigated blocks varies generally from 3s. to 
10s. per acre, though the rent ranges to 35s. per acre on blocks set apart in 
recent years; rentals for non-irrigated blocks range from 5d. to 5s. per acre. 
The rate for water is fixed from time to time by the Commission, and is 
at present 20s. per acre per annum, except in a few special cases, and there is 
in addition a general rate of 14s. per acre of land in productive bearing. 
Hach lessee is entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth 
of 80 inches per annum, limited to 4 inches in any one month. During the 
year 1927-28 the expenditure on maintenance was £5,103, and the revenue, 
£3,675. 


The Coomealla Irrigation Area, which is adjacent to Curlwaa, contains 
about 34,800 acres, but only about 3,090 acres have been developed. The 
first section became available in 1925. i 


Procress or Irrication SETTLEMENTS. 


Comparative statistics of the irrigation settlements established and con- 
trolled by the State in New South Wales are shown in the following state- 
ment; the particulars for 1910-11 relate to the Hay and Curlwaa settlements 
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only, as farming operations on the Murrumbidgee area did not commence 
until the season 1912-13 :— 


| 


| 1927-28. 
Particulars. j L9LO-11, | 1920-21. | =F [ec : 
i : i Murrum- av oth Wea , 
| | bidgee Hey: Piveatia. Rotsie 
canes eat | | | 
| 
Cultivated Holdings ... «. No.l 86| 1,190) 1,439 ‘ 170, 1,613 
{ | 
Area under— [ | i | i 
All Crops ... sty Acres' oe 31,065, 72,926: a1) 2,180} 75,137 
Grain, ahs 2) 2,860; 31,848. | . | 33,848 
Hay, and Green Food 5 399, 16,085) 22, 150, 25 39} 22,214 
Grape Vines— : i ! | | 
Bearing .. o Pose SH 186; 1,253 4,884). | 498} 5,382 
Not yet Bearing eee Te 74 1,896 446: 690; 1,136 
i | | 
Orchards— } : | 
Bearing .. a bed cra 58! 4,154 9,490; 3 524) 10,017 
Not yet Bearing » | 139 4,414 3,860) 3 429) 4,292 
| 


Live Stock-— : 
Horses... wt seg? NO; 239; 5,264, 6,375 


Cattle— { : 
Dairy... os sae By 4 484) 4,007, 42,360 *387) i.) 42,747 
Other 2. 0. ou 80, «5,468! 31782239)” 68| 4082 
Sheep ae ae Oh > ae 703; 36,927; 43,13) $82: 85} 42,118 
Swine ey a eT 134) 2,564 1,588, 202! (3, 1,803 
_Production— | | | ; 
“Wine we abe Oe BAL vee 64,000;1 677, 582 rr 1,677,582 
Sultauas ... oe wee wt!) { 2,923) 14, 156| v= | 2,674) 16,830 
Raisins... ui a8 aa a ee 967 320)... 1,840) 2,160 
Currants 2.0 ey S (2,188) 1,774. | 943] 2,727 
Oranges— ; 
Washington Navel ...bus.. ( 49,328] 145,189: 32; 23,445/168,666 
Valencia... sae aay 273.5 21,323) 88,034; 40! 7,108! 95,182 
All other : dU “slas5} 143386)... | 772! 16,157 
Lemons fl 11,062] 35,597  20'-1,963| 37,580 
| i | 
Peaches— | i 
Dessert and Dey ing dee ee. d i¢ 40,433) 46,165: 60 15,856! 62,101 
Canning .. eeogy 2,467! 2 172,361] 255,675. eg 255,675 
Nectarines.. 1. 0 -S ( 3,75l] 5,190, 3. | 1,891] 6,781 
Apricots... wg, 2,905)” 58,136) 319.946 ... | 2,390)123/336 
Prunes. bee ee | 10,829 55,330) bas | 3,686] 57,016 
Butter Wee des we TDs, “55 100. 40,761 445,545. 32, 764| 150] 478,459 
Bacon and Ham ... eel "820/ 11,413; 231 377, 820, 7 232,267 


* Cows in registered dairies only. 


The area devoted to fruit-growing hag increased steadily, but nearly one- 
third of the area planted with fruit trees has not yet reached the stage of 
production. Oranges, peaches, apricots, and prunes are the principal kinds 
of fruit produced. ‘The yields of these may be expected to increase rapidly 
as the young trees become increasingly productive. 
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The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties, distinguishing the productive from those not yet bearing :-- 


1910-L1. 1920-21. 1927-28, 
Fruit trees. 
Pro- Not yet Pro- Not yet Pro- Not yet 
ductive. | Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. 
i 
Orange— | 
Seville se 1,150 6,283 2,026 104 
Washington Navel . See 202 | 3,606 | 60,810 | 70,314 | 197,794! 84,149 
Valencia Pe 3 | 27,425 40,028 99,559| 81,265 
All other eee ax 119 136 | 3, 134 5,443 12,543) 3,411 
Lemon es sae te wis | 13,766 17,881 28, 452) 4,008 
Mandarin | 1,888 3,571 10,806 11,357 
Peach — | 
Dessert and Drying. 31,022 | 29,664 | 49,936 5,719 
Canning ww.) & 1,752 | 4,503 ¢ | 118,81] 73,804 | 160, 680) 77,780 
Nectarine ee sue we ' 3,739 4,020 5, 249' 314 
Apricot ... ee wie wel 2,083 2,969 | 51,624 37,901 | 109, 940! 10,716 
Prune... ae oy ee we Ries 14,832 62,353 | 101,556 14,799 
Plums ve aes eck ae 98; 282° 8,475 6,812 | 11,401, 1,397 
Peay — | 
Williams 523 “ts | 10,908 15,596 18,561, 2,841 
Other... el \ 165 | 1,096 } | 5,663, 3.457, 9,029 1,022 
Apple... a 25 oan 400 718 | 3,452 10,240 80,390: 61,225 
Fig ae aie oe wa 201 38; 1,428 2,995 3 630) 5,184 
Almond ... ws ws oe wee 140 | 6,948 8,631 18, 025, 8,586 


The growing of oranges is the most extensive activity, and large quan- 
tities of peaches are grown especially for canning, also apricots, prunes, 
pears, and apples. 


Crops are cultivated under irrigation in various localities other than 
irrigation settlements established by the Government. A summary of all 
crops which were watered artificially—including those to which the fore- 
going tables relate—indicates that the total area irrigated in 1927-28 was 
102,533 acres. The principal crops were as follows:—Wheat, 29,320 acres; 
oats, 10,299 acres; lucerne, 13,947 acres; green food, 7,448 acres; grapes, 
7,534 acres; other fruit, 15,440 acres; market gardens, 5,940 acres; and rice, 
9,891 acres. 


Irrigation Prosects. 


Murray River. 


This scheme is being carried out under agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, which, with an amending agreement, was ratified by Acts passed 
in New South Wales in 1915 and 1923. 


'The scheme was arranged with a view to facilitating the economical use 
of the waters of the Murray River and its tributaries for various purposes, 
and to reconciling the interests of the Commonwealth and the States 
through which these rivers flow. ‘The principal matters covered by the. 
agreement are:—(a) Provision of water for irrigation purposes; (6) preser- 
vation of facilities for navigation; (c) allotment of equitable proportions of 
the available water for use by settlers in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia; (d) equal apportionment of the costs between the four 
Governments ratifying the agreement; (e) the appointment of a joint com- 
mission to carry the agreement into effect. Provision has been made also 
for the utilisation of stored water for hydro-electric development. 
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The works authorised in terms of the agreement are as follows:— 
(a) a system of storage on the Upper Murray; (b) a system of storage at 
Lake Victoria; (c) nine weirs and jocks in the course of the River Murray 
below Wentworth; (d) seventeen weirs and locks in the course of the river 
from Wentworth to Echuca; (¢) nine weirs and locks in the Murrumbidgee 
River between its junction with the Murray and Hay. 

AVhen the scheme is carried out the Murray River will be “ canalised,” or 
converted into “a succession of pools,” whose levels may be regulated so that 
they will furnish permanent supplies for irrigation, as well as a means of 
navigation on the most important waterway of Australia. A minimum depth 
of 5 feet of water will be maintained as far as Echuca, the present head of 
navigation. 

Administrative duties in regard to the agreement have been entrusted to a 
Commission of four members representing the Commonwealth, and each of 
the States concerned. The work of construction has been approportioned 
amongst the States. The Lake Victoria storage and the nine weirs and 
locks in the Murray River below Wentworth to South Australia, the weirs 
and locks in the Murrumbidgee River to New South Wales, and the other 
works to New South Wales and Victoria severally or jointly as mutually 
agreed upon by those States. 


At 30th June, 1929, the Lake Victoria Storage works were nearly com- 
pleted, and eight weirs and locks were in operation, viz., five below Went- 
worth, and those at Wentworth, Mildura and Torrumbarry. The Hume 
Reservoir for the Upper Murray Storage was under construction, also two 
locks and weirs in ‘South Australia, and work had been commenced on 
a weir and lock at Euston. The total amount expended to that date was 
£7,118,513, which was contributed in equal shares by the Commonwealth 
and the three States. 

At a conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers in February, 1928, 
it was decided to limit the programme of works to be constructed during the 
period ending 30th June, 1932 to the completion of the Hume Reservoir 
and the Lake Victoria Storage, the weirs and locks up to Mildura (that 
is, 5 in addition to those in operation), and the weir and lock at Euston. 
Tt is estimated that a sum of £3,416,249 will be required for the completion 
of this programme, in addition to £7,118,513 already expended. 

The Hume Reservoir on the Murray River 10 miles above the town of 
Albury is being constructed by New South Wales and Victoria jointly. 
It was designed originally to hold 1,100,000 acre-feet of water, but in 1924 
it was decided to proceed with the work according to an amended design, 
increasing the capacity to 2,000,000 acre-feet and making provision for the 
development of hydro-clectric power. Estimates of the cost of the reservoir 
have been revised from time to time, on account of alterations in design, 
and changes in the cost of plant, materials, and labour, ete. In January, 
1927, the cost of a storage of a capacity of 2,000,000 acre-feet was estimated 
at £4,572,600, and in the tollowing year the estimate was increased to 
£5,872,637, about £400,000 of the inerease being for the New South Wales 
side of the river and £900,000 for the Victorian. In view of the large 
addition to the. previous estimates, the Commission withheld its approval 
and referred the matter. to a conference of Federal and State Ministers. 
At the conference in. August, 1928, a special committee was appointed to 
inquire into the matter. 

The total area of land irrigable from the River Murray and its tributaries 
is approximately 1,500,000 acres, and an investigation is in progress to 
determine how the lands may be used most profitably. An advisory com- 
mittee which includes officers of the Agricultural and Water Conservation 
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Departments of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, under the 
presidency of a member of the Development and Irrigation Commission, has 
been appointed to collate information, to investigate market prospects, and 
to discuss plans for co-ordinating production and development in relation 
to irrigation. 

Lachlan River. 

Investigations into the irrigation possibilities in connection with this 
river were conducted for a number of years, and in 1928 arrangements 
were made for the construction of the Wyangala Dam to provide a storage 
of 273,694 acre-feet of water at a cost of about £1,352,000. Water from the 
dam will be available for stock and domestic purposes over a large area of the 
river basin, and for irrigation in the upper section near the dam. 


Macquarie and Namoi Rivers. 


A suitable site for a dam on the Macquarie ‘River has been located at 
Burrendong, a short distance below the junction with the Cudgegong River, 
and the storage possibilities have been investigated. The capacity of the 
dam would be 520,000 aere-feet, and the cost is estimated at £2,415,000. 
The work is being investigated by the Public Works Committee. 

Investigations are being made in respect of the Namoi and Peel Rivers. 
Sites at Blue Hole, above Manilla, and Keepit, near the junction of the Peel 
River, are being considered in connection with the Namoi River, and at 
Bowling Alley Point in connection with the Peel River. 


Warragamba Scheme. 


A proposal has been made to irrigate lands in the vicinity of Peurith from 
the Warragamba Dam, which is intended primarily to supplement the water 
supply of Sydney. 

WATERWORKS. 

Provision is made by the Water Act, 1912, as amended in 1924, that all 
waterworks constructed by private individuals in connection with natural 
sources of water must be approved and licensed by the State. During the 
year_ ended 30th June, 1928, new licenses numbered 180 and 39 were allowed 
to lapse, so that at 30th June, 1928, there were in force 2,201 heenses for 
pumps, dams, and other works, small fees being charged in each case. 
Usually the licenses are issued for a period of five years. 


Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. 


The Water Act, 1912, enypowers the State to construct works to provide 
supplies of water for irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for 
drainage. The canital cost of such works is repaid by beneficiaries, with 
interest in instalments spread over a period of years. The works are 
administered by trustees appointed from among the beneficiaries under the 
Act, except in the case of trusts in the Western Division, when the Western 
Land Board is appointed as trustee. 

For the supply of water under these conditions works have been carried 
out by the State, and local trusts have been constituted in connection with 
(a) 12 artesian wells, which cost £22,758 and embrace an area of 824,947 
acres, with 108 miles of drains; 78 artesian bores, which cost £233,296 and 
embrace 4,447,937 acres, with 2,900 miles of drains; (b) 14 schemes of 
improvements to natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of 
diverting supplies from the main rivers, the trust districts embracing 
2,001,675 acres at a cost of £40,186, and 3 similar sehemes relating to 
1,241,640 acres, where the works are incomplete, the estimated cost being 
£170,800. 
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The bores, which are controlled by trusts, are constructed by the Govern- 
ment, to whom the cost is repaid by the residents in instalments extending 
over twenty-eight years. The rates levied by the trusts in their districts 
range from 0-11d. to 115d. per acre. These rates are applied to repaying 
Crown instalments and defraying maintenance and administrative costs. 


Private Irrigation Schemes and Trusts. 


The Water (Amendment) Act, 1924, enables the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission to exercise control over the subdivision of private 
holdings for sale in small areas as irrigated blocks and for the taking over 
of private irrigation schemes, Trusts have been constituted in respect of 
227,536 acres of land embracing the supply of water for stock, domestic 
purposes and the irrigation of fodder crops. 


Artesian Bores. 


That portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 


The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the Kallara pastoral holding, 
between Bourke and Wilcannia, and the first Government bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery, ou the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 

The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 


successfully effected by the Government, and by private owners, up to the 
80th June, 1928 :— 


Borea. Flowing. Pumping. Total, Total Depth. 
| ‘ feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Trust Bores, etc. . 134 | 39 173 362,820 
For Country Towns Water a ade So 3 | 1 4} 6,533 
For Improvement Leases... res ee | 
Wes a , —_ 
Total, Government Bores ..) 156 47 | 203 407,874 
\ I ao 
Priyate Bores... ag or is use vel 232 97 | 329 , 488,914 


The average depth of Government bores is 2,009 feet, and of private bores 
1,486 feet, and they range from 89 to 4,338 feet. 


The deepest wells in New South Wales are in the county of Stapylton, 
one at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and an outflow at present of 
809,251 gallons; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and a dis- 
charge of 450,854 gallons per day. The Jargest outflow at the present time is 
at the Careunga No. 2 bore, in the county of Stapylton, which yields 
1,278,340 gallons a day, and has a depth of 4,014 feet. 


In all 581 bores have been sunk, 388 are flowing, and give an approxi- 
mate aggregate discharge of 78,959,271 gallons per day; 144 bores give a 
punping supply, the balance of 49 being failures. The total depth bored is 
959,136 feet. 


The flow from 92 bores is utilised for supplying water for stock on 
holdings served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian districts 
under the Water Act, 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts to 
33,752,684 gallons per day, watering districts of an area of 4,874,774 acres 
by means of 3,082 miles of distributing channels. The average rating by 
the bore trusts is 2.12d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance ca 
administration. oe ste eth lade 
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In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
in connection with country towns. 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; and, what is perhaps 
of greater importance, it has made practicable some pastoral settlement on 
small holdings in areas previously utilised by companies holding extensive 
areas, 

It has been determined that the multiplicity of bores is the chief factor 
governing the annual decrease in bore-flows, also that the limitation of the 
discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an efficient 
flow; action hag been taken, therefore, to prevent any waste by the control 
of the bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. It is anticipated 
that this action will materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 


Shallow Boring. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 
sinking shallow bores. The scheme is administered by the Water Conserva- 
tion and Irrigation Commission. ‘The settler selects the site, and the 
Commission supplies the plant, materials and labour, and the cost is repaid 
by the settler on terms. Operations were commenced with one plant only, 
but the number has been increased gradually and 36 are now at work. 
During the year 1927-28, the Commission received 396 applications for the 
use of the plaut, and 299 bores were completed. 


Up to the 80th June, 1928, the number of bores sunk was 2,408, of which 
423 were failures, the total charges for sinking being approximately £503,000. 
The total depth bored was 651,785 feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 
1,807 feet. During the year £69,132 were expended from loan moneys on 
shallow boring operations, and £40,405 were repaid by settlers to the Govern- 
ment: -The operations of: the year resulted in a trading profit of £301. 


In 1925 boring by private plants was sanctioned by the Government, 
who arranged to advance the necessary money to settlers for approved 
schemes, such advances being repayable by instalments with interest. 
Twenty-four bores have been gunk under this scheme, the total depth 
being 11,185 feet. at an average cost of from 15s. 5d. to 41s. 6d. per foot. 

In addition to the work conducted under the shallow boring regulations, 
22 bores have been sunk in the Pilliga Scrub and on Crown lands for the 
Lands Department and Forestry Commission. 


Growth of Artesian and Shallow Boring. 


The rapid development which has occurred in utilising the underground 
water resources of the State in recent years is evident from the fact that the 
number of successful bores of all kinds increased from 458 in 1911 to 2,281 
at 30th June, 1928, 
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Ix New South Wales the pastoral industry has always been the greatest 
source of primary production, contributing more than 40 per cent. of the 
total value during the last ten years. In the year ended 20th June, 1928, 
the area of holdings in the State used for grazing was in excess of 
158,000,000 acres. 

Live Stock. 

New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which would 
give rise to a large industry, and of those introduced, sheep only have 
developed into a prolifie source of wealth. Indeed, the development of the 
sheep industries has been so remarkable that it has, in a sense, precluded. 
the rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have been bred principally for 
their utility in various industries and for racing purposes, and there is a 
small oversea trade in remounts, but, generally speaking, horse-hreeding is 
declining. For many years cattle were produced only to supply local 
requirements of meat and dairy produce, but later an export trade was 
established, and considerable expansion took place in the number of cattle 
depastured. Pigs are bred principally as a by-product of the dairying 
industry, and the number does not fully meet local requirements. 

The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of live stock 
im New South Wales at the end of each decennial period, from 1861 to 1921, 
and annually thereafter :— 


As at $dth June. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1861" 233,220 | 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 
1871* 304,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 | 213,193 
1881* 398,577 2,597,348 | 36,591,946 213,916 
1sgl* | 469,647 2,128,838 61,831,416 | ° 253,189 
1901* 486,716 2,047,454 41,857,099 265,730 
1911* 689,004 | 3,194,236 48,830,000 | 371,093 
1921 663,178 3,375,267 37,750,000 | 306,253 
1922 669,800 3,546,530 41,070,000 383,669 
1923 660,031 | 3,251,180 38,760,000 | 340,858 
1924 658,372 2,938,522 41,440,000 | 323,196 
1925 647,503 | 2,876,254 47,100,000 | 339,669 
1926 651,035 2,937,130 53,860,000 | 382,674 
1927 623,392 | 2,818,653 | 55,930,000 | 332,921 
1928 598,377 2,848,654 | 50,510,000 301,819 


* At 3ist December. 


Particulars of other live stock are shown on a later page. pot 
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LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCTION OF WOOL, 1880 to 1927-28. 


Ratio Graph. 
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‘The numbers at the side of the graph represent 1,000,000 1b. of wool (as in grease) produced during 
year ; and 100,000 sheep, cattle, horses, and pis at ena of year. 


The diagram isa ratio graph, and, the vertical scale being logarithmic, the rise or tall of each curve 
represents the percentage of change, Equal distances on the scale represent the same percentage of 
change, and when the curves run parallel they indicate an increase or decrease in equal proportion, 
irrespective of absolute numbers. Actual data are shown by means of the numbers at the side of tha 
grapa. : 
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To obtain an idea of the varying extent of pastoral pursuits in the State 
as represented by the number of live stock grazed it is necessary to express 
the various species in common terms. This cannot be done with exactitude, 
but, adopting the arbitrary equivalent of eight sheep to each head of large 
stock, as mentioned in section 18 of the Pastures Protection Act, the follow- 
ing comparison is obtained :— 


, ' Equivalent in St | Equivalentin Sh 
Year. : OL Elves Stockereaed, Year. of dive Stock erased 
| 

1861 | 25,656,000 1911 79,896,000 
| | 

1871 34,831,000 |  1921* 70,058,000 
( } H 
H | ‘ 

1ssi_— | 60,559,000 | —1926* ; 82,565,000 

1991 | 82,619,000 | 1927* | — 83,466,000 
| : 

1901 | 62,130,000 1928* 78,086,000 


*At 30th June, previous years at 31st December. 


The number of live stock grazed declined on the whole by about 22 per 
cent. between 1891 and 1920. The decline was attributable to a decrease in 
ihe number of sheep, but under favourable conditions the number of live 
stock increased, until in 1927 it was in excess of the total in 1891. The 
sheep total was not maintained in 1928, and the equivalent receded by over 
@ per cent. It should be noted that careful breeding has led to marked 
improvement in the type of sheep depastured, and the average productive 
capacity of present-day shcep. is very much greater than that of sheep 
depastured in 1891. , 


Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 

A comparison of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in New 
South Wales and in the other Statcs of the Commonwealth is shown in the 
following table. The figures are as at 31st December, 1927, excepting 
where otherwise specified :—~ 


State. Horses. | Cattle. i (b) 3 Pigs. 

New South Wales (a)... i 598,377 2,848,654 | 52,700,000 | 301,819 
Victoria... aie pee oe 428,666 1,327,077 | 17,064,000 | 212,785 
Queensland (c) ... bed ee 507,276 4,968,396 | 18,076,608 191,947 
South Australia (c) xe a 205,865 ° 263,016 | 7,079,947 | 62,723: 
Western Australia eee ee 165,021 846,735 | 8,927,929 | 59,810 
‘Tasmania Sa. ele Se) 28as872 | 210,894 | 1,900,000 | 41,752 
Northern Territory oe ex 40,108 | 835,390 10,000 | 292; 
Federal Capital Territory (a) al 1,208 | 6,188 : 233,563 | 69 

Total, Australia | 1,982,393 11,306,350 105,095,047 | 871,197 


(a) As at 30th June, 1928. (0) Estimated as it 31st December, 1928. (c) As at 31st December, 1923. 


In New South Wales there are more sheep, horses, and pigs than in any 
other State in the Commonwealth, but Queensland has more cattle. 
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,. Distribution of Live Stock. 

-In order to indicate the distribution of flocks and herds in New South 
Wales the following table has been prepared. It shows the number of live 
stock, and the number per square mile, in each Division at intervals since 
1891. 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). I Number per square mile. 
Division. - , | : 
1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1928.$ | 1801. 1901. | 1911. | 1921.t¢; 1928.¢ 
: Dede oN 8. oe ise 
| { | | 
SHEEP— | | 
Coastal Belt... a; 1,483) 1,097 | 1,559 | 1,048 ; 1,300 42-5 | 31-4) 44-9 | 30-2 | 874 
Tableland ae .--| 7,882 | 8,859 | 9,735 | 7,524 | 10,916 |/195-3 (219-5 | 235-2 (181°8 | 269°8 
Western Slopes ...{ 10,869 {11,672 Fi 22,187 | 9,743 | 16,272 || 286-8 | 808-0 | 275-2 | 221-0 (360°8 
0") Plains & Riverina .,.:25,194 | 14.706 17,483 114,37 16.170 |/ 3851-8 | 205-4 | 260-4 | 222-1 | 249°9 
Western Division -/16, 403 | 5,528 | 7,936 | 5,065 | 5,862 |'130-6 | 440 | 63-2 | 40-4 | 40°6 
Whole State 61,831 41,857 78,880 |37,750 | 50,510 199-2 T1349 9 (157: 3 121-6 |1€3°2 
eae aii | | seca aces ance (canes Cama 
t | { 
CATIEE, DAIRYING— | i \ | | 
CoastalBele .. ...) 197) 284! 653! 674] g32] 5-6| 81 18-7} 19-8 | 29°90 
Vableland ost cas] 67 70! 107 73 | 37 [| 17 1-7 2-7 1-8 ov 
Western Slopes vey 37 40 | 73! 59 i 40 |! 1-0 11 21 1-6 09 
(! Plains & Riverina oe] 35 H 20 | 43 38 | 8 0-5 0°3 0:7 0-5 O1 
Western Division oe Tj 4, 9 | 2 1ji O1 0-0!) O1 0-0 0-0 
: | t a 
Whole State...) 3431 418", S95 | 844 918+] 11] 13) 20) 27 | 3-0F 
{ bee Pe el oem aoe aaa —— Sipe ae 
CaTrLle, OTHER— | j i 
Coastal Belt | 640; 667 915; 1,069 784 || 183 | 19-1 | 26:2] 28-6 | 22°6 
‘Tableland eee | 465) 501 ! 550, 58U 413 11:5 | 12-4) 13:6] 144 | 102 
Western Slopes oa 247! 306) 422!) 441 397 6-5 8-1) 11-1) 11-6 90 
Cl Plains & Riverina...) 339; 115 , 302 369 251 i 4-7 1-6 4:2 5:2 39 
Western Division J a4 41 110 132 86 07) 0-3 0-9 11 07 
Whole State ...{ 1,785 | 1,620 | 2,299! 2,581 | 1,981 )) 5-8 | 58] 74] 82] 62 
| ae —_—— 
Horsrs— \ i ; | 
Coastal Belt... wl 163 161 i 207 | 203 164 4-7 4-6 5-9 5-8 47 
Tableland eng cea 92 } 112 | 127 112 93 2-3 2-8 31 2-8 2:4 
Weatern Slopes — 76; 111; 180; 168! 185 2-0 2-9 4:8 4-4 4:2 
C’'l Plains & Riverina ...! 95 | 78 | 140 | 152 { 725 5, 1:3 11!) 20 21 19 
Western Division fost 440 25 | 35 | 23 26) O-+ Q-2 | 03 0-2 0-2 
rar is | — h tax cad 
Whole State ...; 470 | 487 | 689 | 663! 5.8 15 1:6 2:2 21 1-9 
t | ! 
| ( i | 


* Cowsin milk only: dry cows and springing heifers are included in the total of Other Cattle. 
t+ Cows in registered dairies only. + At 30th June. 

Sheep are depastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and are 
relatively most numerous in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle 
and, in fact, all cattle, are more numerous in the coastal areas. Until 
1922, horses were most numerous in the Coastal Division; since that year 
the Western Slopes Division contained the greatest number. 

The divisional totals as stated for 1928 are not altogether comparable with 
those shown for the years 1891 to 1921, as they have been compiled in shire 
areas, and not in counties as formerly. The change in geographical basis 
involved considerable alteration in the areas comprising divisions of the 
‘Western Slopes and the Central Plains,. where large numbers of stock are 
depastured. 

The figures for the years 1891 to 1921, however, afford interesting infor- 
mation as to the localities most susceptible to losses of sheep through 
drought. The greatest decline between these years was in the Central 
Plains and Riverina, where the numbers fell from 352 to 222 per square mile, 
and the greatest relative decline was in the Western Division, where the 
falling-off was from 131 to 40 per square mile. 
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SHEEP. 


‘Investigations earried out in 1926 showed that the numbers of sheep in 
the State as recorded in landlolders’ returns had been considerably under- 
stated, and, after exhaustive inquiries, it was found necessary to revise the 
recorded totals back to the year 1908. 


; , 
| Average ! | Average | | aeee 
H ' Annual | Annua: 
Year. | Sheep, Perenr | Year, | Sheep. Rate of | Year. Sheep. | Rate of 
Increase. | “ i Increase. |: < | | Increase. 
t ' i i : 
7 az 7 7 ; 8 : 7 r 
1861 5,615,000 ahs ' ago) | 61,831,000 | (+) 9-6 |} 1921 , 37,750,000 | (+) 35 
1866 v1 562,000 (+)15-5 || 1896 , 48,518,000 | (—) 48 | 1926 | 53,860,000 | (+)427 
1e71 | 16,278;¢00 | (++) 71 |) 190 | 42,597,000 | (—) 2-8 |; 1927 + 55,930,000 | (+) 3°5 
1876 25,269,000 | (+) 92 i 1906 | 44,132,000 Ge: Be i 1928 | 50,510,000 ow oF 
1881. 36,591,000 | (+) 7-7 |} 1911 | 48,980,000 | (+) 21 |: F : 
1886 | 39,169,000 | (-+) 1-4 |, 1916 | 36,400,000 | (—) 14, i 
} H 5 i * } 
* At 30th June each year since 1916. (—) Denotes decrease. 


At 31st December, 1928, the number of sheep in the State was 52,700,000. 
The number was greatest in 1891, and thereafter lowest at the end of 1992 
by reason of drought. The main cause of the reduction in the number of 
sheep between 1891 and 1921 seems to have been a remarkable deterioration 
of seasons, due to diminished rainfall. This may be illustrated briefly by 
stating that the weighted average annual rainfall of the State was about 
34 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than in the preceding 
quarter of a century, and that this decline was proportionally heaviest 
in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which in 1891 carried two- 
thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. The rabbit pest, too, has 
aggravated the effects of dry weather through destruction of natural herb- 
age, while the growth of the agricultural industry has caused land to he 
diverted from the purpose of sheep-breeding. 


The gudden transition from very good to very bad seasons, which occurred 
in the early nineties, wrought such havoc amongst the flocks depastured on 
the immense western plains that by 1901 the returns showed a decrease from 
16,400,000 to 5,500,000 sheep in the Western Division, and from 25,200,000 
to 14,700,000 in the Central Plains and Riverina Division, and in 1902 
these numbers were further reduced by 1,900,000 and 7,600,000 respectively. 
It is noteworthy that in 1928 there were many more sheep in the Tablelands 
and Western Slopes Divisions than in 1891, though considerably less in the 
Plains, Riverina, and Western Divisions (see table on previous page). 

Estimates based on returns supplied by landholders show the following 


approximate distribution of the flocks according to sex, also the number of 
lambs »+— 


| } 
As at 30th June, Rams, Ewes. Wethers. | indent yeary,| Total. 
i | : h 


| - f 
1924... 4...) 550,000 | 21,670,000 11,060,000 | 8,160,000 | 41,440,000 
1925... we ws! 580,000 | 23,040,000 | 12,340,000 | 11,140,000.| 47,100,000 
1926... 4. sss, 670,000 | 25,920,000 | 15,360,000 | 11,910,000 | 53,860,000 
W927... -| 740,000 | 27,770.000 | 15,830,000 | 12,090.000 | 55,930,000 
1928. ae ae! 675,000 | 8,373,000 | 50,510,000 
if 


26,262,000 | 15,200,000 
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The following table, compiled from the best data available, shows as 


nearly as may be the extent of each of the principal factors in the risé and 
fall in the number of sheep in New South Wales since 1918. 


} fi 
: | © Estimated | = -N 
Year ended | Lambs | cheyp ant. | Fanos re | imine ne indus (+) Sheep a at 
0th. June. | Marked. | gy cightered, | Deaths* or ‘S6th June. 
| | Exports 7, (Balance). ,Decrease (—) 
Thousands (000) omitted. 
1918 ee vel 10,210 3,200 | (—) 230 4,350 { (+) 2,430 42,520° 
1919 wee es 8,780 4,280 |(—) 1,040 3,810 | (—) 350 42,170: 
1920 roe ren 5,230 | 5,540 | (—) 1,380 7,330 | (—) 9,020 33,150 * 
1921 som aks 8,750 | 3,850 | (-+) 1,980 2,280 | (+) 4,600 37,750 © 
1922 es oes 10,860 5,230 (+) 150 2,460 | (+)3,320 |. 41,070 
1923 eee eal 8,180 5,670 | (—) 2,170 2,650 | (—) 2,310 38,760 
1924 Po aes 9,080 3,620 ;(—) 140 2,640 | (+) 2,680 41,440 
1925 ive esis 12,000 | 3,390 | (—) 870 2,080 | (-+) 5,660 47,100 
1926 eae ane 13,100 4,250. | (—) 610 1,480 | (-+) 6,760 53,86C 
1927 aoe rer, 12,630 | 5,619 | (—) 2,636 2,305 | (-+)2,070 55,930 
1928 ast = 9,219 5,010 | (—) 2,036 7,593 | (—) 5,420 50,510. 
; ‘o. ibe 


* The figures in this column represent a balance and are only rough approximations, 


While the returns as to slaughter and border movement are considered 
accurate, the numbers of lambs marked and of sheep at the end ‘of the 
year are revised estimates based on landholders’ returns and other data. The 
estimated number of deaths is a balancing column and its accuracy is 
affected by the degree of approximation present in the other items in the 
table. The numbers shown under this heading, however, represent roughly 
the extent of the annual losses from drought, disease, pest, and natural. 
causes generally. 


The effect of adverse seasons on the sheep flocks is apparent in four: 
directions, viz., losses by death attributable mainly to lack of fodder and. 
water, increase in the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in lambing, and 
increased export to other States. 


A brief review of the rise of sheep breeding in New South Wales was 
published on page 771 of the Year Book for 1921, but this is modified by 
the remarks made on a previous page regarding the totals recorded in earlier 
years. 


Interstate Movement of Sheep. 


‘Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from agistment in 
other States, there appears to be a regular export of sheep from New South 
Wales to Victoria, and an import from Queensland. to New South Wales 
borderwise. The interchange across the border with South Australia and 
with other States and countries by sea is very small. During the past five 
years, 10,115,000 sheep have been moved from New South Wales to Victoria, 
and 2,924,000 from Victoria to New South Wales, leaving an excess of 
exports to Victoria of 7,191,000. In the same period, 3,098,000 sheep have 
been imported from Queensland to New South Wales, and 3,205,000: have 
been exported from New South Wales to Queensland, leaving an excess of 
exports of 107,000 from New South Wales to Queensland: Owing to the 
drought in Queensland, however, the exports from New South Wales were 
much greater than usual. The excess of exports to other destinations during 
the same period was 606,000, chiefly to South Australia, and the total éxcess 
of exports of live sheep from New South Wales for the period 7,904,006, 
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The following table shows the movement of sheep from and to New South 
Wales, so far as is recorded, in recent seasons :— 


Sheep from New South Wales. Sheep to New South Wales. 
- ——-—— - aor — — | Excess of 
: ‘To From | Imports 
Year. To | oe n Sone From an {cone Pr (+) 
Ty ; Queens- Australia Total. | yw: ; ueeng- | Australia otal. | for of 
Victoria.) “Yand and by ; Victoria.) Tand, and by Exports 
i Sea H Sea. 
Cat PatnhaSeree, siti tess A ee me a arnt osh —— — - rams — 
: ; ( i 
| 000 000 + 000 000 000 =; «000 000 
1919-20 2,289 335 | 218 2,842 689 750 26 
1920 ZL 850 97 | 125 1,072 936, 2,050 70 
1921-22 1,383 245 108 1,736 541 1,306 42 | 
922-23 2,008 344 386 2,738 225 313 33 
1923-24 1,281 208 76 1,585 440 | 947 37 
1924-25 1,558 208 + G2 1,858 393 586 7 
LY25—26 | 1,540 aul | ts 1,944 561 | 759 14 
26-27 2,330 960 | 2m) 2,590 ni4 634 6 
192°-28 2.507 | 989 | 122 3,618 | 933 | 587 103 | 
Ld28-29 | 2,180 G27 | 176 3,083 | 718: 532 t7 } 
. t ! 4 
Lambing. 


,The greater part of the lambing of the State takes place during the 
autumn and winter months, although considerable proportions of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, are reserved for spring and 
carly summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but 
it is not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, after 
severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and thus cause wide varia- 
tions in the natural increase. In 1925-26, 19,941,000 ewes were mated and 
produced 13,100,000 lambs, equal to 65.7 per cent.; in 1926-27, 18,897,000 
ewes mated produced 12,630,000 lambs, equal to 66.8 per cent.; and in 
1927-28, 15,651,800 ewes were mated, and produced 9,218,793 lambs, equal to 
58.9 per cent. 


Size of Flocks. 

Particulars regarding shcep flocks in the State were collected as at 31st 
December, 1928. A number of landholders failed, however, to complete the 
necessary forms, and in the tabulation below estimates have been made 
for holdings from which returns were not received. 


Size of Flocks. | Flocks. | Sheep. 
100 and under... 3,945 ! 159,560 
WOl- 500 ...| 8,435 | 2,599,703 
£01- 1,000 ...| 6,001 4,643,488 
3,001— 2,000 ...1 5,260 7,919,586 
2,001— 5,000 ...| 4,102 13,257,446 
5,001-10,000  ...} 1,27] 9,219,750 
10,001-20,000... 513 7,349,665 
20,001-50,000  ... 188 5,564,313 
50,001 and upwards! 28 1,962,530 
Sheep not in flocks.. wt 23,959 
Total ...| 29,743 | 52,700,000 


Compared with 1924, the last year for which the foregoing particulars are 
available, the flocks increased by 2,553, or 413.7 per cent., while the total 
number of sheep increased by 15,160,587, or over 40 per cent. 

It is difficult to compare the two periods, as the grouping of flocks is 
affected. by. seasonal conditions existing at the time returns are furnished. 
Further, the returns of 1924 were as at 30th June, while those of 1928 were 
at 31st December, and at the latter date large areas such as snow leases, 
which in winter months are not used, are available for grazing. 
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The proportion of the sheep in each group of flocks containing from 
1,000 to 10,000 sheep was greater in 1928 than in 1924, and the prcportions 
in all the other groups were lower. 


Breeds of Sheep. 

The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the celebrated short- 
woolled merino strain. Stud merino flocks are maintained throughout the 
State and a register is compiled annually giving the history of the flocks, 
together with the breeding of the rams used. The number of lambs bred 
and sheep sold and particulars of sheep purchased are also published. 

At the 31st December, 1927, there were over 784,000 stud sheep in the 
144 registered flocks; comprising rams 88,000, ewes 469,000, and lambs 
232,000. In addition to the registered stud flocks a number of other stud 
flocks are maintained, some of them of large dimensions. 

The number of other pure breeds is very small. Crosses of long-woolled 
breeds with the merino are not at present numerous, but their numbers 
vary markedly according to market conditions. Merino comebacks, the 
progeny of crossbred ewes mated to merino rams are, however, fairly numer- 
ous. British breeds of sheep are represented chiefly by the Lincoln, English 
Leicester, Romney Marsh, and Border Leicester br ds, while Suffolk: 
Ryeland, and Dorset Horn sheep have been moducet for the raising of 
early-maturing Jambs. 

Lineolns and Border Leicesters and their crosses with merinos, constitute 
the largest proportionate number of crossbred varieties. The proportion of 
crossbred and comeback sheep is considerably greater than it was in 1901, 
prior to the development of export in the mutton trade. Tt has fallen since 
1919 on account of the more favourable market for merino wool. 

The estimated numbers of the. principal breeds in the State at 30th J une, 
1928, were :—42,202,000 merino, 706,000 other pure breeds, and 7,602,000: 
crossbreds and merino comebacks. 


Woo. 

The prosperity of New South Wales still depends very Jargely on its 
sheep flocks and upon the condition of the: wool markets of the world. 
Secondary imdustries have become important factors and other primary 
industries have been developed, but the productivity of the sheep flock has 
been increased, and the value of the wool clip is still the most important 
factor of the year in the primary production of the State. 


Production of Wool. 

Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering. Comparatively 
little is picked from the carcases of dead sheep on the holding. Many sheep 
skins are exported oversea. and interstate, and the quantity of wool on these 
is estimated and included in the total production. 

Formerly considerable numbers of sheep were washed before being shorn, 
and, as particulars of the resultant wool were not recorded separately prior 
to 1876, the estimates of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are 
approximate. 

The output of wool is stated as in the grease, as data as to its clean 
scoured yield are not available. A small proportion of the shorn wool is 
scoured before being marketed, and the whole of the fellmongered wool is 
in a scoured condition. This is stated at its greasy equivalent by applying 
2 factor determined annually, the proportion being rather more than 2 lb. 
of greasy to 1 lb. of scoured. ‘Very little wool is now washed on holdings. 

The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1876 and annually 
during the past ten seasons, the total quantity of wool produced (as in thé 
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grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value at Sydney, 
and the value to growers since 1919-20, The figures for 1908 and subsequent 
years are on the revised basis:— 


| Wool Produced | Wool produced 
(OY omitted). i (000 omitted). 


{ 


Period, Quantity | value at | Year. | Quantity | value at | Value at 

gin thi ' | asin the | | lace of 
ice | Sydney. | Green. | Sydney. | Production. 

Ib. £ | Ib. £ £ 
1876-1880 718,397+ 81,298 1919-20 352,071 26,505 24,074 
1881-1885 943,814+ 40,563 | 1920-21 275,269 | 14,163 13,023 
1886-1890 1,294, 7817 44,773 | 1921-22 383,856 16,971 15,557 
1891-1895 | ~—-:1,813,630+ 49,025 | 1922-23 336,899 | 24,566 23,048 
1896-1900 | = 1,408,2407) 42,984 | 1923-24 303,032 | £9,672 28,209 
1901-1905 | 1,302,5854! 46,719 1924-25 360,118 | 35.989 | 84,073 
1906-1910 ; 1,846, 6047 T4788 1925-26 402,460 | 28216 26,223 
1911-1915 1,786,281 77,339 1926-27 | 499,822 35,629 | 38,234 
1916-1920* | 1,640,325 92,535 1§27-28 443,860 , £6,064 | 33,874. 
1921-1925* 1,618,174 121,361 | 1928-29 482,920 ° 433,503 | $80,992 


*5 yearsended 80th June. ft Excludes wool experted on skin:, + Preliminary— subject to revision: 


A decline oceurral in production between 1911 and 1920 on account of 
diminution in the number of sheep due to unfavourable seasons. After the 
breaking of the severe drought in June, 1920, the seasons were favourable 
up to 1927, and the flocks inereased to a number larger than that in any 
of the previcus thirty years. The fleece has also been improved considerably, 
anc the wool production of 1926-27 was more than 23 per cent. greater than 
in anv previous year. The 1927-28 production was satisfactory in the 
ageregate, due mainly to an increase in the number of sheep shorn. 
Cornplete details of the 1928-29 season are not yet available, but indications 
are that the total will be about 3 per cent. below the record year of 1926-27. 
The value of the output increased under the influence of a marked rise in 
prices until exceptionally high levels svere reached in the season 1924-25 
when an average price of 254d. per pound was realised for greasy wool at 
the Sydney wool sales. For the succeeding scagons of high production the 
prices_svere about one-third below this level, then after a yise in 1927-25 
receded further to 163d. per pound. 

Partieulars of the number of sheep shorn, the average weight of wool per 
sheep, and the respective amounts of shorn and other wool produced since 
1916-17 are given below :—~ 


Average | Weight of Wool Produced (as in the grease). 

Year ended | Sheep at |Sbeep shorn; clip per ‘ sae : 7 
30th June. | end of year.'during year.) sheep | Shornand) paaq | Fell: | | Exported Total - 
; (greasy). | crntched. Dead, mongerad., on skins. panes 

Thousands. lb. Thousand lb. (000 omitted) 
1917 | 40,090 | 35,920 7-8 | 280,169 998 | 31,074 6,000 ; 318,241 
1918 | ‘42,520 | 39,450 7-8 | 288,013 | 1,040 | 28,702 5,100 | 322,855 
1919 | 42,170:| 40,230 7-4 | 297,699 | 2,166 | 32,378 8,710 | 340,953 
1920 | 33,250 { 41,280 | 7-2 | 297,176 | 2,528 42,271 | 10,096 | 352,071 
1921 37,750 34,560 6-8 235,041 | 1,198 » 80,840 ; 8,190 | 275,269 
1922 41,070 | 37,370 7-8 | 291,500; 413, 30,445 | 11,498 | 333,856 
1923 38,760 | 40,270 7-3 | 293,997 | 1,008 27,199 | 14,695 | 336,399 
1924 | 41,440 38,370 7-1 | 272,488 : 1,249 17,749 | 11,596 | 303,032 
1925 | = 47,100 | 41,820 8-2 (340,956 755 | 11,763) 15,644 369,118 
1926 58,860 | 45,550 8-1 | 368,739 | 761 | 14,780 | 18,210 | 402,490 
1927 | 55,930 | 51,880 | 8:8 | 456,872 | 680 | 22,330 | 19,440 | 499,322 
1928 50,510 | 53,730 75 | 404,465 | 1,705 19,780 | 17,910 | 443,860 
1929 | + =| 50,300 | 8-8 446,090 | 16,770 | 20,060 482,920 
* Subject to revision. iNot available. 
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The number of sheep at 30th June usually indicates very roughly the 
number available for shearing in the following year. However, it includes 
lambs too young to be shorn and fat stock reserved for sale in the wool, and 
it differs further from the number actually shorn by reason of the incidence 
of slaughter, deaths, and border movement between 30th June and the time 
of shearing. 

Shearing operations are carried out usually between May and November, 
and the average weight of the fleece varies very greatly under the influence 
of the seasonal conditions ruling during the period in which the wool is 
grown. ‘The proportion of lambs and of merino sheep in the flocks are 
important factors affecting the average weight of the fleece. 

The quantities of skin wool and dead wool produced fluctuate according 
to slaughtering, and the mortality from other causes. Both are usually high 
in adverse seasons, ¢.g., 1919-20. Favourable market conditions also lead to 
heavy slaughtering. 


World’s Sheep and Wool Production. 


The Annual Wool Review of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers (U.S.A.) shows the number of sheep and the approximate wool 
production for the latest available year. Generally, the figures are for the 
year 1928. The condensed table below includes only those countries which 
produced more than 20,000,000 Ib. of wool, The total sheep is stated as 
689,262,000 and the wool production 3,467,381,000 lb. 

Of the total, the sheep of Australia represent 14.3 per cent., while the 
-wool production is 23.5 per cent. 


1 
{ 


| Number | Production | 


| Number | Production 
Country. 0 | of Wool | Country. | of | of Wool 
Sheep. | ju lb. | | Sheep. | in Ib. 
ih] - 
"000 | 7000 "000 
omitted. | omitted. ; omitted. | omitted. 
Australasia— | North America— | 
Australia ... 0... 98,779 813,824 | United States i 47,171 351,013 
New Zealand... 27,001 228,959 | Canada | 3,419 19,611 
Other... o 100 w+ |) Other ... sae 98 ae 
Total... .../ 125,880 [1,042,783 | Total ... .... 50,688 | 370,624 
| iT 5 : 
- | Central Americea— | | 
Europe— | Mexico | 1,788 1,320 
Bulgaria... 0 w. 8,427 21,495 Other ... ..| 125 | wi 
France... ... --| 10,900 49,604 
Germany ... «. 3,626 31,905 Total .. 0 8 1,923 | 1,320 
Italy .. ... --| 12,000} — 49,500 | : 
Rumania ... ..- 12,941 55,000 | South America— | 
Russia... 60. + 70,000 222,116 Argentine ... ++) 38,000 342,250 
Spain... 0... ee 20,522 100,000 Brazil ... ve 8,500 24,200: 
United Kingdom | 24,516 119,000 |} Chile ... «| 4,600 | 33,500: 
Yugoslavia... ... 7,850 30,000 Uruguay ..| 23,000 | 135,060 
Other «00... oe 28,312 92,528 || Other ... soul 19,957 30,327 
Total ... ..., 199,094 771,148 | Total ... 5 94,057 565,277 
|| Africa— 
Algeria 9... «ss! 5,614 38,764 
Asia— || Moroceo ... ...! 8,145 21,657 
British India...) 23,201 70,000 || Union of South! 
China .. 0... 0. 35,000 55,500 Africa... .../ 35,978 285,000 
Mesopotamia... 5,750 24;886 Other ... 0... ..! 23,947 22,882 
Russia in Asia ... 46,000 148,108 jj j ! 
Other... .6. oe 33,985 49,432 | Total ... ...) 75,684 368,303 
Total ... ...) 143,986 | 347,026 | World Tot...) 689,262 [3,467,381 
t } : 


a IanEntinmnmmenennere ey 
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Wool Marketing. 

For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers increased, 
however, there developed a tendency, which harmonised entirely with Aus- 
tralian interests, to seck supplies of the raw material at their source, and 
after the year 1885 Syduey wool sales began to assume importance. 


Sydney Wool Sales. 

The wool sales in Sydney usually commence about September and con- 
tinue in series on fixed dates over a period of eight or nine months. These 
sales are attended by representatives of firms from practically every country 
in which woollen goods are manufactured extensively. From data at present 
available it is not possible to state what proportion of the wool received in 
Sydney is sold locally before export. 

The following statement compiled from the records of the Sydney Wool 
Selling Brokers’ Association shows particulars of Sydney wool sales since 
1918, omitting from account the four seasons (1916-17 to 1919-20) during 
which the appraisement system under the Imperial Purchase Scheme was 
in operation :— 


Wool Sold.* | Proportion of Wool of each Description Sold. | 
\ | Average we'ght 
SS Sn) all ae 7 per Bale, 
; | 
Season: | Breed. : Growth. Condition. | 
Welght.| Value. , ae - foe ! oe 
| Merino. | pera ; te , Lambs. | Greasy. Scoured.! Greasy. Secured, 
= a aa : 2 Wee ae 
tb.c00 £000 ‘Per cent.|Per cent.’ Per cent. /Per cent.'Per cent./Per cent. Ib. Ib, 
1913-14 [277,112 | 10,333 | 89-0 110 944 5-6 | 88-7 113 334 223 
1914-15 | 190,212 6,739 83-8 | 16-2 | 95-4 46 92-0 8-0 341 217 
1915-16 (245,298 | 10,430 84-5 15-5 | 95-8 42° 86-7" 13-3 332 223 
1920-21 | 107,584 i 5,610 89-1 10-9 98-9 1-1 | 93-2 3 6-3 330 227 
2921-22 | 313,886 | 14,755 73:2 26-8 95-7 43° 90-7 9-3 330 240 
.1922-23 | 268,573 | 18,922 79-0 21-0 | 94-3 5°7 93-3 | 67 321 234 
1923-24 !$224,719 | 21,445 . 83-9 161° 96°6 34° 92°6 74 318 228 
1924-25 | 212,664 | 21,124 859 141 94-7 53 | 9571 | 49 | 327 232 
1925-25 | 345,685 | 23,601 866 : 13°4 93-7 63; 95°2 481 315 227 
1926-27 | 374,125 | 26,377 87-9 121 949 1! 941 5°9 j 322 208 
1927 -28 338,476 26,885 90°3 9°7 95°3 4:7 | 93°7 | 63 306 | 226 
1928-29 | 356,696 | 25,118 838°6 14 H 96-0 | 40 | 95°9 : 41° 313 | 236 
I i i : 
* Scoured being included at its gre asy equivalené. + Including skin wool. 


The figures as to quantity and value in this table are not comparable with 
any others quoted herein, ‘because considerable quantities of wool grown in 
New South Wales are sold in cther States, notably in Victoria and South 
Australia, while small quantities of wool from the other States, mainly 
from Qucensland, are marketed in Sydney. The wool produced in any 
season is not always sold in the same season. The uncertainty consequent 
on the outbreak of war caused a heavy decline in sales during 1914-15, and 
.sales were retarded again on the resumption of auctions in 1920-21, owing to 
the existence of large stocks and to uncertain conditions. At the close of 
:gales in June there is usually very little wool remaining unsold in Sydney. 
'The ‘balance remaining unsold in store on 80th June has not been 
appreciable since 1925, when 171,700 bales remained unsold. At 30th June, 
1929, there were approximately 15,370 bales of unsold wool in store at 
Sydney. 

Particulars of the appraisement and purchase of wool under the Imperial 
Wool Purchase Scheme which operated during the years 1916-17 te 1919-29 
were published in earlier editions of this Year Book. ; 

Sydney is by far the largest wool-selling centre of Australia, the quantity 
sold at Sydney wool sales being, usually, greater than at the two next 
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Jargest centres (Brisbane and Melbourne) combined. Wool is sold also at 
Albury, on the southern border, but these sales are comparatively small in 
extent. “he 
Prices of Woel. 

On account of the very large number of varieties of wool, of the pro- 
nounced changes of condition from season to season, and of the varying 
proportions of each variety in the total output, it 1s a matter of great 
difficulty to obtain price quotations which will show accurately the fluetua- 
tions of values from year to year. 

Towever, it appears that the average values of Australian wool per pound 
have been subject to alternate periods of rising and falling which, on the 
basis of average export values from New South Wales, have been as follows :— 
Rising to 1830, falling 1831 to 1849, rising 1850 to 1861, falling 1862 to 
1894, rising 1895 to 1907, falling 1908 to 1911, rising 1912 to 1924, falling 
1925, rising 1926 to 1928, falling 1929. These periods indicate the general 
trend only, because in certain years, notably 1900, 1914-15, and 1920, prices 
varied irregularly. 

The following statement, compiled from the official records of the Sydney 
Wool Selling Brokers’ Association, shows the average prices realised for 
wool at Sydney auctions in the past thirty seusons :— 


Season iAverage Prices per |b.;) Sonson jAverage Prices per Ib.'] Rensen Average Prices perlb, 
ended | jevended: [See | ended. | = 
50th June. _ | 80th une, Greasy. | Scoured. i 80th June.) Greasy. | Seourcd. 
‘ 
7 “ye ee a aed im ee ee 7 > ae eee as nae 
( : | ) d@ | do jj d. d. 
1800 18, 18k 1910 | 94 | 153 || 1920 | 15% * 264* 
1901 Sk | lof || 19ll | 8h | 14g || lat | 124 25 
1902 6} 114s) «61912 | 8i ; 14 | 1922 12} 148 
1903 8 , 144 || 1913 | 9 | 16g | 1923 , 173 23 
1904 si 144 | 1914 94 163 1924 | 23% 36 
1905 sh. 144 |; 1915 | 8§ | 15s | 3925 | 25s 4lt 
1906 | 9 | 164 | 1916 | 103 | liz | 1926 ; 16g |; 25F 
1907 | 9t } 153 |) «1917, | 14g z* il 1927 | 17% 29%- 
1908 | 9 15} |) «1918 | 14g* | -233* || 1928 | 19} 31R 
1909 | 7% 13} | 1919 } 15 * | 253* |, 1929 |; 16} 274 
| | : i! { 


* Price as appraised under Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. The average amount to be added to the 
value of greasy wool in respect of surplus profits is 6’Ssd. per Ib., ef which one-half aeerued to 
Australian growers. 


These figures represent the average price of wool sold during the finanzial 
year, and furnish an-accurate guid¢ to the average value per pound greasy’ 
of the clip produced in individual years, provided due allowance be made: 
for carry over of unsold wool. Making allowances necessary on this account,, 
the average prices realised for wool produced in various seasons were 123d. 
in 1920-21, 238d. in 1924-25, and 162d. in 1925-26, 

Data as to the clean scoured value of wool in local markets are not at 
present available for publication. The average prices of greasy wool do 
not provide an accurate measure of the variations in the value of wool as a 
commodity, because the market price of the clip in any season is affected 
by the proportion of natural grease which the wool contains, and this — 
varies according to the seasonal conditions. ‘Wool grown in a good season 
carries more grease than that grown in a dry period. The feeding of sheep 
on rich rations for the purpose of obtaining a weighty carcase for export. 
also causes an increase in the proportion of grease in the wool. The prices 
of both greasy and scoured wool shown above are affected by changes in the 
proportion of merino to cross-bred and of fleece to lambs’ woal sold, and by. 
such variable qualities as length, fineness, and soundnegs. 
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¥: rts “British Australian Wool Realisation Association Liméted. 


ms Particulars of the formation and activities of this organisation are 
contained in the Year Book for 192) at page 781 and for 1924 at page 580. 


 bhe following is a revised suinigvary of the payments made. to wool- 
s under the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme and of the distribution 
of profits’ accruing to growers therefrom to 31st December, 1927. 


of— 


1 
| Amount of Payment in Respect i + 
} 
| 
i 


Heading: ‘ I Date ofl Raye, (ha i eee es 
ment, ' Wool grown in | Wool appraised Wapol ‘grown in 
! the Common- jin New South New eat 
: wealth. Wales, - Wales. : 
Loe tne i ae a mt i = ¢ ; ar 
Flat. Rete of Purchase— | £ oo £° 
Value of wool as appraised ...)) - U pon } i 
appraise- 


Add difference between aver 


ment 153,743,398 | 59,000,520 | 72,930,000 
age appraised value and : ! 


4 


} 
| 
} 
1 | 
Jb? 
|| 
|! 
2 


» 15hd. per lb, oe ; 6,844,008 | 895,370" * 1,1073000 
| “I 4 
. Total eh for wool at. : : we age gre 3 
- ' 160,587,401 59,895,890 ° 74,037,000 


tea pe Ib. 


Gr Owens bane of Profits — 
3 per cent. of appraised value 
distributed by Central: 


Wool Committee . 27 Oct.. 1920, 7,333,700 ; 2,767,000 . $445,000 

Retirement of small grow ers) |. hes 
and fractional payments /30 July, 1921 206,536 | 78,000 : 97,000 

First payment on priority! ' ¥ ; ! 
wool certificates ... ./30 July, 1921! 4,487,899 | 1,693,000 2,108,000 

Final payment on prior ity : | i 
wool certificates ... 18 May, 1922 4,960,310 | 1,872,000 —- 2,330,000 
‘First capital reduction 14 AplL., 1923: 5,651,495 2,132,000 - 2,635,000 
_ Second.capital reduction 12 Feb., 19: 24 6,086,345 1,919,000 2,389,000 
Final capital payment JIS Nov., 1927 565,149 | 213,000 - 265,000 


First liquidation payment ....15 Nov., 1927, 7,064,368 } 2,666, 000 : 3,319,000 


otal profits distributed! 35,355,802 13,340,000 il 16,603,000 


| 

I | 

| 

ss 
| 


(pas 
is 
Total payments made 195,943,203 | 73, 235, 890 | 90,645,000 


*% Estimated, 


The wool concerned in this purchase was that grown in the 1916-17 season 
and not disposed of before November, 1916, besides the whole of the produce 
of the next three seasons, other than wool exported on sheep skins, .. The 
amount realised for the growers’ share of surplus wools, after paying the 
fiat rate of 154d. per lb, to the growers, was goutrdient to an average 
of 3.6id. per lb. over the whole quantity of 2,486,514,595 lb, purchased 
in Australia by the Imperial Government. It is estimated that of 
this quantity 1,286,000,000 lb. were produced in New South Wales. The 
estimated average amount which accrued to growers in respect of wool 
appraised i in New South Wales was 18-06d. per lb. in 1916-17; 17:96d. per Ib. 
in 1947- 18; 18.36d. per Jb. in 1918-19, and 18.58d. per tb. in 1919-29. Skin 
wools. hints for appraisement during the seasons 1918-19 and 1919-20 
did not participate in the surplus profits, and were paid on the flat rate 
Sasis of 153d. per Ib. greasy, 
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Destination of Wool Shipped. 


The following statement shows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool, excluding wool on skins, from New South Wales during the two 
years ended June, 1921, and 1929, in comparison with similar information 
for the year 1918. The figures relate to the cargoes actually despatched 
during the periods specified, and nat to the wool sold during each season :— 


Oversea Exports of Wool (000 omitted). 


Destination. | Greasy. Scoured. Tops. 


} 1 f \ Hl 
1929-21. 1928-29. 1913. |1920-21.'1928-29.| 1913, |1920-21.| 1928-29. 
i ! 1 ; 
} Ib. Ib. Ib, | Ib. 1 Ib | lb. Ib. 
Vnited Kingdom... | £0,322) 72.363 , 10,609, 1816+) 6,880 40 422 we 
Canada is | 127 16 | 60 85 we | 887 | 309 
Austria es i Tai 82 | 293 he BO gear awe 
Belgium ee : 49.691 | 2,021, 3,362 | 4,597 Se ee N 
France os 75,751 | 12,658 | 974) 3,077 sae im 
Germany ... a | 52,304 4,579 185 2.074 [2 | | a 
italy Wah 15.613 132 32 143}. ae aay, 
Japan... Sect 9| 61,507 129 70 g34| 3,485) 2,486: 160 
Netherlands veep eee | 722 | 49! sien 6) os Sct oe ese | ie 
Russia... et ea are 5,363 © Ba oaks 2 il ae rn ere Si 
United States... 4,286 | 15,236, 6,797 85 | 3,217 45 tee 1,344 a 
Other Countries ..., 23, 3,007) = 1,088 2 68 70 58 761 | te 
j— We sla |——---| ae ee ee 
Total «(228,999 | 149,091 | 340,542 | 30,248 | 26,411 | 18,742 | 3,562] 5,280 469 
CATTLE. 


Apart from dairying, industries connected with cattle, such, for instanee, 
as the export of beef, have never existed on a large scale in New South 
Wales. Local production scarcely meets-the: requirements of locai consump- 
tion, and only the import of cattle from Queensland enables the maintenance 
of a small export trade in frozen and tinned beef. From 1916 to 1922 an 
appreciable increase was apparent in the number of eattle depastured, and 
the number in 1922 constituted a record for the State. The causes of this 
inerease and the subsequent decline are discussed later. 


The first effect of the check to meat prices caused an accupiulation 
of eattle until 30th June, 1922, and the continuance of unfavourable 
markets led to a diminution in herds during the next two years. Breeding 
operations were curtailed, importation of live «tock from Queensland was 
very restricted, and the herds were heavily depleted until 1924, when relative 
' stability was reached in the vicinity of 2,900,000. 

_'The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, includ- 
ing dairy cattle, at various dates :— 


{, i f 
Year. | Cattle. || Year. ~~ Cattle. | . Year. Cattle. 
1 } 5 3 
j l 
1861 | 2,271,923 1896 | 2,226,163 1923* | 3,251,180 
1866 1,771,809 1901 2,047,454 =, «:1924* | 2,938,522 
1871 | 2,014,888 | 1906 | 2,540,944 =| 1925" | 2,876,254 
1876 | 3,131,013 + 191l | 3,194,236 | 1926* | 2,937, 1£0 
i881 2,597,348 | 1916 + 2,405,770 ! 1927* | 2,818,653 
1886 1,367,944 | 1ga1* | 3,375,267 | 1928" | 2,848,654 
1891 | 2,128,838 i 1922* |. 3,546,530 | | 
| 


* At 30th June.. 


The totals shown above include cows in registered dairies: These 
numbered 918,106 in 1928 as compared with 887,222 in 1922. 
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The principal distinct breeds of cattle in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Jersey, Ayrshire, and Devon, but crosses from these 
breeds predominate. The number of pure and stud cattle in the State 
probably does not exceed 250,000. 


Calving. 

The following table shows the calving in the State for the past ten 
seasons. The disparity between the calves dropped and those surviving at 
the end of the year is due mainly to the fact that in dairying districts 
about 95 per cent. of bull calves, and 70 per cent. of heifer calves are 
killed shortly after birth. 

As more than one-half of the eows of the State are in registered dairies, 
and their progeny is generally not available for beef purposes, the beef stock 
of the State is mainly augmented from the interior divisions, where the 
calves surviving at the end of the year represent over 90 per cent. of those 
dropped. 

From the number of calves slaughtered for food, as shown in the table 
below, it will be seen that they approximate one-sixth of the total number 
dropped :— 


| Calves. | Calves. 

acer cia es : Year ——_—> 7 = arae 
en irs ri ded gs Sole " 
agen nen | aronved Surviving | a a Sen Tan | ae puree a eta 

year, | of year. Food.* | | year. | of year. Food.* 

t | n 

1919 807,917 | 605,867 50,537 1924 804,928 | 373,392 | 123,760 

1920 : 726,670 | 479,521 76,811 1925 : + 422,736 | 159,999 
1921 : 813,665 | 536,729 79,504 | 1926 j 881,905 | 458,939 | 173,806 
1922 | 995,128 | 618,702 | 103,883 | 1927 / 870,816 | 429,405 | 146,882. 
1923 961,154 ; 489,107 | 133,524 1928 855,927 | 421,654 | 144,850 
~* Ineludes a number of calves dropped during previous year. + Not available. ~ ~ 


Interstate Movements of Cattle. 

By reason of the existence of diseases among the eattle of certain districts, 
notably the presence of cattle tick in the north-east of New South Wales 
and in parts of Queensland, the interstate movement of cattle is closely 
regulated in order to stay the spread of disease. In certain cases cattle are 
quarantined, dipped or sprayed on admission and subjected to special treat- 
ment should such become necessary within a fixed period thereafter. 

The fellowi ing statement shows the number of live cattle (se far as 

recorded) passing into and out of New South Wales during cach of the last 
five years. The movement is practically all overland, comparatively few 
cattle being transported by sea:— 


From New South Wales. i To New South Wales. 
; l T | ¥F 
Year. To | To | South From From South, 
oe a ee Total. Victoria. | eels peri Total. 
' / Sea | t 1 Sea | 
: i | ' 5 
' 
| No. No. | No | No. | No. ie ' No, No. 
1924-25 182 425 | 22.561 | 15,098 170,084 | 38,473 | sort O17 1,739 | 248,179 
1925~26 121,596 | 53,725 , 21,631 196,952 72,637 | £03,236 869 | 381,742 
1926-27 177,140 927.487 | 17.982 222.559 | 25.101 | 250 268 1.560 | 276,929 
1927-28 111,434 | 9,832 8,385 129.651 | 36,929 | 339,587 2,427 | 378,943 
1928-29 102,736 | 12,694 | 37,006 oe | 32,189 | 186,227 566 | 218,982 
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Althongh the effects of seasonal variations are apparent during this period 
there is, on the whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to New Souta 
Wales from Queensland, and a considerable export to Victoria. The inter- 
change with South Australia is small. 

During the five years covered in the table there was an excess of imports 
from Quensland of about 1,166,000 cattle, and an excess of exports to 
Victoria amounting to 440,002. The total net gain to New South Wales 
fron all sources was 633,098. 


Increase and Decrease of Cattle. 

The uumber of cattle in New South Wales varies under the influence of 
three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural increase, i.e. 
excess of calving over deaths from causes other than slaughtering. The operza- 
tion of these during recent years is shown below :— 


Cattle at Net Imports | Cattle and | Cattle at 
Yer op ears | of CHE.” | sigcanterea, | Yaar 
i 
1917-18 2,765,943 , 101,424 378,123 | 3,161,717 
1918-19 3,161,717 \(—) 48,032 437,187 | 3,280,676 
1919-20 3,280,676 | 22,972 | 593,997 | 3,084,332 
1920-21 3,084,332 | 396,611 | 526,055 | 3,375,267 
1921-22 3,375,267 | 53,372 | 631,789 | 3,546,530 
1922-23 3,546,530 | 5,890 739,050 | 3,251,180 
1923-24 3,251,180 | 143,231 152,489 2,938,522 
1924-25 2,938,522 | 78,095 818,826 | 2,876,254 
1925-26 2,876,254 | 184,790 | 825,807 | 2,¢37,130 
1926 27 2,937,130 54,370 ; 812,504 | 2,818,653 
1927-28 2,818,653 | 249,292 | 604,527 ; 2,848,654 
| 


~ (—) Denotes excess of exports. 


Horses. 

There was w great advance in horse-breeding between 1910 and 1918, owing 
to the increased demand which arose as a consequence of widening: settle- 
ment, prosperous seasons, and defence requirements. During the lengthy 
drought which terminated in June, 1920, the numbers declined heavily, and 
the decline has continued. owing to the increased use of motors for transport. 

The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1916, and annually there- 
after :— 


Year. Horses. ! Year. | Horses. | Year. Llorses. 
(i - : , 

1861 | 233,220 «| 1901 486,716 1921* | 663,178 
1366 =—s«a274,4387 «|| 1906 537,762 1922* | 669,800 
1871 ' 304,100 | 1911 689,004 1923* 660,031 
1876 | 366,703 | 1916* 719,542 1924* 658,372 
set | «398,577 «|, 1917* 733,791 1925* | 647,503 
1886 361,663 1918* 742,247 1926* | 651,035 
1891 469,647 | 1919* 722,723 1927* 623,392 
1896 H 510,636 1920* 662,264 1928* 598,377 


* At 30th June, 
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The number of horses in the State reached its maximum of 746,170 
in 1913, but in 1928 it had fallen to 598,377. 


There is a small export trade to India, where the horses are required as 
remounts for the army. The number of ordinary horses sent there during 
the year ended 30th June, 1929, was 284, the value being £8,310 and 87 
valued at £6,915, were sent to Br itish Malaya. 


There is comparatively little interstate movement of horses except to 
and from Queensland, and practically no import by sea. In 1926-27 there 
was a net import. interstate by land of 5,124 horses and in 1927-28 a net 
import of 1,442. 


Horse Breeding. 


Horse breeding operations have been decreasing since 1918, when the 
number of foals reared was 79,620. A sudden decrease occurred in the bad 
season 1919-20, when the ae reared was only 24,755, as compared with 
40,015 in the previous year. and a further decline was experienced in 
1920-21 when the total was only 20,065. Since that year the figures have 
fluctuated, but the lowest figure since 1920-1 was in 1927-28, when the 
number was 22,922, as compared with 28,282 in the previous year. 


‘The decrease in foals is much more striking than the decline in the total 
number of horses, and the foals reared in recent years are much below the 
number required for the replacement of the horses now in use. 


The increased use of motor power on farms and the consequent depre- 
ciated value of the horse have resulted in the disposal of studs formerly 
engaged in breeding utility horses. 


The following table shows the number of foals recorded at the end of 
each of the past ten years :— 


7 
| 


ce. [ 
At 30th June. | gerne At 30th June. ae 
1919 wees oe 40,015 | 1904 ties ae 24,807 
1920 ve anew] 24,753 |] 1925 wee wee ens 88,415 
{ i! 
1921 ne uae al 20,068 | 1926 hie “gee gus SSeteatt 
| ! 
1922 wee wee nee] 29,685 | 1927 wks de ee] BRR 
1923 ease ae] 28,616) 1928 a ee Me 
i} { 


Oruer Live Stock. 


Particulars of the number of pigs in the State are shown on a later page. 


The number of goats in New South Wales in June, 1928, was 20,468, 
including 2,250 Angora goats. Under the provisions of the Dog and Goat 
Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes of draught is prohibited. 


In New South Wales camels are used principally as carriers on the 
Western Plains, but their numbers are steadily diminishing. The number 
in June, 1928, was only 470, compared with 1,792 at the close of the year 
1918, 


Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1928 being 101 of the former and 70 of the latter. Most of 
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these are situated in the Western Division, where they are used for pur- 
poses of transport. Movements acrcss the border cause marked fluctuations 
in the number in the State. 

The climate of certain portions of the State is considered suitable for 
ostrich farming, though it is conducted on a small scale. The number of 
ostriches at the end of June, 1928, was only 39. 


; Prices or Live Srock. 

The following statement shows the average prices of fat stock in the 
metropolitan saleyards at Flemington during recent years. The amounts 
stated are the means of the monthly prices which are published annually 
in the Statistical Register. ‘ 


rez, | 925. = |= 1926, | 1927. | 1928, 


Stock. 


| 
- s ie 
| | 
Cattle. ' .| . de 
Bullocks and Steers— | | i 
Mean of Prime and Good | 9 4 6) 
| i 
| 


Cows and Heifers— | | | 
Extra Prime and Prime .| 719 0) 9 4 6' 9 0 0/1117 6; 1010 0 


Calves, Vealers— | 


Goode wees] @ 6 G| 2B 3] 218 9/ B12 6; 45 0 


te 


Sheep. ! | 


Cross-bred— | 
Wethers— | | | 
Mean of Prime andGood') 117 0 114 0; 1 4 
Ewes— | 1 
Mean of Prime endGood } 1 13 0 193; 11 0 019 0; 14 6 


=) 
-_ 
to 
© 
Hw 
oo 
w 


Merino— 
Wethers— } | 
Mean ofPrime andGood | 116 0! 115 3) 1 4 0 126/18 0 
Ewes— . | 
Mean of Prime andGood | 1 9 90 16 6); 019 6 017 6 11 9 


Lambs, and Suckers Woolly—, { 
Mean ofPrime andGood| 1 9 0| 1 8 3) 1 10; 100; 14 0 


| | 
Pigs. \ | 
Porkers— | 
Mean of Gcod and Medium| 3 7 0 


19 G| 213 0| 216 01 217 6 


to 


Baconers— | 
Mean of Good and Medium! 411 6| 4 00;'4 0 0! 44 0; 317 0 


4 


In regard to the monthly prices of sheep it should be noted that the 
quantity of wool carried on sheep is an important factor affecting the 
price. As a general rule sheep at market in January and February have 
been shorn, during March and April they have growing fleece, from May to 
August they are woolly, and from September to December both shorn and 
woolly sheep are marketed. 


The prices of stock in local markets are influenced very largely by the 
nature of the seasons, but the condition of oversea markets for wool, meat, 
hides, skins, etc., is also an important consideration. During bad seasons 
stock are hastened to market and prices fall, but, when the dry weather 
breaks, efforts to re-stock cause a decrease in yardings, and prices for a 
time are abnormally high. 
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During 1923 improved seasonal conditions, following a protracted spell 
ot dry weather, led to competition amongst graziers to replenish their flocka 
and herds, and prices of stock rose rapidly. 


The conditions throughout 1924 were good, and the price of cows and 
bullocks declined, owing to the pressure of supplies and the absence of 
a profitable oversea market. The supplies of sheep were restricted by reason 
of the excellent prices prevailing for wool, and prices, especially for cross- 
breds, rose considerably, exceeding the levels reached in 1920. ‘The prices 
of fat sheep at Flemington declined after 1924 owing to the heavy 
supply, but there was a sustained improvement in the prices of fat cattle, 
which continued throughout 1926 and 1927. With a decrease in the numbe- 
of sheep for slaughtering in 1928, prices advanced by about 25 per cent., 
while cattle, though marketed in smaller quantities than in 1927, declined 
considerably. 


SLAUGHTERING. 


The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose, in accordance 
with the Cattle Slaughtering Act, 1902. 


The following table shows the number of slaughtering establishments and 
the total number of stock slaughtered in the State at five-yearly intervals 
since 1901. The figures relating to the establishments prior to 1921 are 
in excess of the actual number, as they include a large number of butchers’ 
shops in country districts. 


Year i Siementer: Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on Farms and Stations. 
ended |_TOUses. oa eal is =. is gona ey Ee 
30th { H j 
June. No. Sheep. | Lambs, BUDO, Cows, | Calves. | Swine. 

| 123,374 | 19,054 | 248,311 


1go1* | 1,642 | 4,872,016 | 147,117 | 202,795 
94,955 ; 26,200 , 281,650 
\ \ 


182,178 , 59,969 = 316,331 


1906" | 1,522 
1911* | 1,287 


4,220,407 259,648 | 237,722 
6,146,739 | 400,186 ° 306,773 


| 


| 

383,005 | 268,996 
I 
i 


1916 | 1,071 | 8,815,477 . 361,831 ° 187,882 | 165,134 31,986 | 219,806 
1921 960 3,506,008 345,255 300,941 | 145,610 79,504 | 998,959 
1926 1,103 | 3,258,202 | 994,203 | | 173,806 | 402,479 
1927 | 1,075 | 4,167,866 [1,451,536 | 365,186 | 300,211 | 146,947 | 461,981 
1928 | 1,057 | 3,872984 ,1,136,527 ee 


266,004 | 144,850 | 412,424 
| 


* Calendar Year, t Includes a small number of bulls. 

The majority of the stock, except pigs, are slaughtered in the metro- 
politan establishments, though it is considered that many advantages would 
result if facilities were provided to treat all the stock in the districts where 
they are depastured. In 1927-28 the stock slaughtered in the county of 
Cumberland numbered 2,169,709 sheep, 1,022,015 lambs, 135,511 bullocks, 
124,447 cows, 128,685 calves, and 198,142 pigs. The numbers slaughtered 
for food on stations and farms were:—Sheep, 977,512; lambs, 18,259; cattle, 
22,329; and pigs, 13,001. 


The particulars stated above relate to the stock slaughtered for all pur- 
poses, and the following statement shows the number of sheep and cattle 
used for local consumption as fresh meat and those frozen for export or 
preserved during the last three years. Occasionally, during periods of 
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shortage, meat frozen or chilled for export is released for local consumption. 
Such a period of shortage was experienced in the latter part of 1923. 


1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
tohg ze iS ea gare ey,” Ih ~ 
Purpose for which slaughtered. Sheep. Cattle Sheep | Cattle | Sheep Cattle 
and | (including and : (including and | Gneluding 
Lambs. j Calves). Lambs. Calves). | Lambs. | Calves). 


t 
L 


' No. | No. No. ° No {| No. No. 
Local consumption ... ... 3,378,279 | 751,892 }4,117,943 757,414 |4,304,898 | 616,225 
Export to other States or : 
boiling down for tallow ..., 18,949 j 3,956 28,000 3,008; 26,377 3,285 
Export oversea ase we! $14,549 | 49,088 1,225,182 . 30,247 | 641,682 | 30,202 


Meat-preserving ... + 40,628 | 19,871 | 248,277 21,925 | 37,154 | 14,815 


Total Slaughtered woe 4,252,408 |825,807 


Marked fluctuations: are expericneed in regard to the frozen and pre- 
served meat industries, and the seasonal influence on stipply catises pro- 
nounced variations in slaughter for local consumption. 

In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. In Newcastle 
public abattoirs were established in 1912 under control of a board, elected 
by the councils of the local areas in the district. 

in the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered at the State Abattoirs at. 
Womebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected before being 
killed and those found to be diseased are destroyed, while “ doubtful” beasts 
are marked for further special attention at the abattoirs. There is a staff 
of inspectors at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed at private 
slaughtering premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The opera- 
tions of the inspectorial staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Board, who pay regular visits to the different 
establishments. 

Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay 
during recent years are shown in the following statement :— 


i | 
egremded | cattle, | Calves SERRE | Pi 
1924 | 233,930 100,669 | 1,479,339. 134,521 
1925 239,500 125,505 . 1,308,890 | 142,613 
1926 | 224,925 134,485 | 1,828,041: 182,439 
1927 255,595 197,121 | 2,713,948 i 202.688 
1928 | 225,785 111,693 | 2,416,787 179,531 
1929* | 229,800 116,266 2,065,439 176,324 


| | ! i 


* Prelinvinary. 


The following table shows the numbers of stock yarded annually at Flem- 
ington saleyards, where most of the stock slaughtered in Sydney are sold :—- 


} iI 1 
Year ended Sheepand | Cattleand |! Yearended Sheep and i Cattle and 
30th June. Lambs. | Calves. | 30th Juve. Lambs. ! Calves, 
le i: En are ae eee 
1920 i 2,792,879 260,306 || 1925 ; 1,832,981 — 313,540 
1921 | 2,255,970 251,065 i 1926 H 2,673,413 320,255 
1922 : 3,179.875 282.399 f 1927 i 3,772,207 | 377.083 
1923 | 3,558,487 327.506 | 1928 3,432,961 | 334,786 
1924 2,005,887 320,914 1929 2,993,689 356,864 
1 


5,619,402 812,594 '5,009,511 | 694,527 
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Certain aspects of the local meat trade, especially the distribution and 
consumption of meat, are discussed in the chapter “Food and Prices” of 
this Year Book. 

Prices of Meat, Sydney. 


The following table shows the average wholesale-prices of meat in Sydney 
in each month since January, 1927 :— 


Beef (Ox). Mutton and Lamb 
ee CC CZ 1929, * 
Month, H ; i j 

| geal os l an eee ee i aC 2 7 | i 2 ae 
S3ig|gigid | 3':2/8!:8,814 

= 5 rc Si |) Bi 4+ §' @ 3 18 

oo eters i, Oe oa tS hea ge le ee ey oe 
d. a. | d, a | dota, d. a, doi df da a, 

January 3c rsa | 23 | 5G 37 59 | 37 | 53 41 63 45! OL £5 3 
February .. . --| 22) B67 | BLY 62 | 32] 6B | 47 HB | 49 | CB 1 49 | 78 
Mareh 20 | 54 | 27] 56] 39 | 74 0 30 | St | 54) OS | oH | 80 
April 21) 55; 27) SS | 39 | 73 | 29 7) bt | oh | 74 | OB | 78 
May .. 22) 49 | 29] 9 !}37 | a8 |) BL] St | 48 | 71 | 45 | 68 
June 22 46, 98) 48 (,87 | 57 | 30 | 55 | 45 | oO | 46 | 64 
July .. 30 | 56 | 383) 54 | 86 | FS | 32 | 63 | 46) 71 | BB | 55 
August 27 5 565 | 28) 50) 44 | 67 ' 40) OO | 43 | 72 | 41 | 62 
September .. ‘| 35 | OS | 26] 49 | 54 ) 76 48 | 68 | 4:2 | 69 | SO | 5B 
October | 42) FL) a5 50 | ST st art 71 39 63 | 490 i 56 
November 41 TL! Qu 0 ee de ced a3. 66 37 59 ae es 

December .. 37 65 24 | 3 f 52 | 66 | £0 64 | : 
1 | 
Averaze .. 28 | 59 | as 3 | i | 390 | 62 | 45 | 67 | 
) __! pee ae 


During the vear ended 30th June, 1927, intermittent periods of dry 
weather caused a rush of supplies to market until September, when 
relief rains led to a curtailment of supplies for re-stocking, and as a result 
of the paucity of fat stock prices rose sharply, and continued at a high level 
during 1928. 


Mear Trapr. 
Jleat Export Trade. 


The meat export trade commenced to assume importance in New South 
Wales toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the export of frozen 
and chilled meat became possible through the provision of refrigerated space 
in ocean steamers. 


The oversea export trade has, for both frozen and eanned meats, grown 
considerably, although its progress has been subject to vicissitudes. 
Especial attention is given to preparation and transport of meat for export 
-m order to ensure. a high standard in the product. Stringent regulations 
-have been issued by the Department of Trade and Customs regarding 
inspection and shipment of meat exported. The work is carried out by 
the Commonwealth authorities. All stock killed for export are examined 
in @ manner similar to those for local consumption, and carcases which 
have been in cold storage are re-cxamined immediately before shipment. 
In all the large modern steamers visiting the ports of New South: Wales 
refrigerated space has bcen provided. 


The number of stock available for export depends mainly upon ‘He season, 
as in periods of scarcity the local demand absorbs the bulk of the fat stock 


marketed. ae — 
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_ The quantity of frozen meat exported oversea in various years since 1891 
is:shown below. Ships’ stores, amounting annually to several millions ‘of 
pounds in weight, are not included in the table : —_ 


Frozen or Chilled, | Preserved. 
ects | , eas = pe ail 
| Beet. hres and | Weight. wie : Weight. Valne. | Exported.t 
owt. ewt, | ewt, ie lb. £ | £ 
1891 |! see * | 105,013 | 101,823 | 6,509,928 85,629 201,421 
1896 26,529 | 559,507 | 586,036 ; 294,596 | 14,365,300 187,957 ; 562,389 


1901 | 115,050) 351,516 | 466,566 | 541,525 | 10,086,940 | 209,697 | 914,573 
1906. | 32,640°) 455,165 | 487,805 | 579,294 , 3,121,933 | 62,307 24,048 
1911 65,097 | 535,259 ; 600,356 | 758,155 | 20,783,779 | 401,384 1,291,404 
1915-16 | 7,000} 236,099 | 243,099 | 562,262 ° 4,087,618 | 159,711 771,502 
1920-21 | 110,727 | 166,039 | 276,766 | 937,040 ' 4,479,460 | 235,801 1,225,384 
1925-26 | 44,172 | 432,800 | 474,972 | 999,243 | 3,786,003 | 126,884 1,177,712 
1926-27 | 60,143 | 410,588 | 5¢0,731 | 1,013,959 | 6,092,987 | 213,210 . 1,304,650 
1927-28 | 31,464. 157,775 | 139,239 | 474,933 | 2,621,283 93,308 631,711 
1928-29 | 63, M49 202,173 | 265,322 | 702,449 | 2,534,832 | 82,928 | 857,535 


* Not available, + Fresh, ‘frozen, p preserv “ved, and ‘salted beef, mutton, and ‘pork, 


The movement of the London prices for Australian frozen meat during the 
last four years in comparison with 1913 is shown below. The quotations 
represent the monthly average of the weekly top prices and the annual 
averages are the means of the monthly quotes. 


» Frozen Beef (Hinds) per Ib. | Frozen Mutton per Ib, 
Month. Ss — | ae EE 
» 1913.) 1925. 25. | 1926, © 1927. | ' 1928, | 1918. | 923. | 1926. 1927. | 1928. 
{ ' af | ; | : 

. SNe ig | oe 3p. pea oe ee thes Gh. ode itd 
January ° ...) 34 bE) 4B 4 | 5. 4¢ 8h bho 4d 5} 
February - ...: 34 | 5. 4% 4 | 46 : 4 | 8 | 5 4} 54 
March... we] 8F | 6 1 4h 4 5 | 8B | * | 44 4 BS 
April... > | BE | BR | 5 44 ap toa oy * ' & | BB] 
May ... we BR bi | 6 4} ') Bh | 38 * bh | 4) 
June... «1 BE | 5 | BE 5a 6 | 4 * 4h | 4 i * 
July Pde BR gh [ope tek fae poe 4t | 4 * 
August 4 | 5h i ot | cf | 6 | 4 | * | 4b | 4p: * 
September’... 4 5} BL 5} 5k | 4 * 4° 5 ‘i 
October... 4¢ | St | 5B | 5 BO 4 ae ne ae 
November ...: 44 | 42 4h BE | O65 4 6 4 4h | 4% 
December ...| 4 5 4 5} 4¢ | 43 5t 44 B | 4h 

| oe) es a —— ec it | Semen al wii | ep 
Annual me 4 5} | 4g 5 53 4 | 63 | 43 | 43 | 5} 
2 : i i 

ae * No quotation. 

Supplies of chilled beef from South America to Great Britain and Tréland 
have increased .since 1920, and now exceed their pre-war volume, while the 


total importations of frozen beef have decreased heavily. Towards the end 
of 1924 and during 1925 there was an appreciable rise in the prices of 
frozen. beef, due to a falling-off in supplies from South America, but the 
supply increased again in 1926.and prices receded. The low prices of beef 
in the latter portion of 1926 and the early months of 1927 were due mainly 
to the protracted coal strike in England and the over-supply of chilled 
meat from South America. An embargo on imported fresh meat from 
the Continent and an abnormally wet and cold summer caused an increased 
consumption of home-grown, chilled, and frozen meats in the latter portion 
of the year with higher prices ruling. 
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In 1928 there was a substantial drop in shipments of chilled beef froin 
South America, due partly to dry weather and partly to restrictions in an 
endeavour to cope with foot-and-mouth disease. With a decline in the 
production of home-grown beef prices moved to a higher level. 

The demand for mutton was well sustained until towards the end of 1925, 
but the average price of 1926 was only 15 per cent. above the pre-war 
average. The decline in price in 1927 was partly due to poorer quality 
of mutton being sent forward, and with improved quality in 1928 the average 
price increased by 3d. per Ib. 

The following comparison of the imports of meat to the United Kingdom 
during the past three years with the annual imports before the war shows 


the relative importance of the principal suppliers in relation to Australia :—- 
: ! Beef (000 omitted) Frozen and Chilled. | ee ee 
ear. i-— : oes Sse ese Ba ast 
ee Australian. Other. | Total. Pee Hood. Australian. | Total, 
tons, tons. tons. | tons. | tons. tons. | tons. | tons, 

1912 341 45 | 14 | 400 86 , 108. | 49 | 243 
1913 380 67 13 460 | C7 110 | 83 260 
1914 336 78 28 2 67 119 66 | 252 
1926 571 57 35 663 92 | 134 | 38 =| (267* 
1927 617 32 22 771 106 |) =—-137) 31 | 276* 
1928 532 51 26 | 609 | 113 | 140 27 | ~=281* 


. Including other. — 
The average wholesale prices per pound obtained in each of the past ten 
years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in London were:— 


| i { ; 
: Best | New Aus- Argen- || , Best | N Aus- - 
Year. | Seottish. Zealand, | tralian, | tine. | Year, scottish, | Zealand. | tralian, wie 
} | ' | | _ 
| do) d dj 4 } da | a a. d. 
1919 | 143 | 12 12 12 || 1924 4g | 8 7h ves 
1920 | 194 | 9} 9 9¢ |) 1925 138 | 83 6 7 
1921 18 | 8} 7 th | 1926 | ite | of a 5 
1922 16} 1k 64 7 || 1927 11g) 6 | 48 | BS 
1923 | 15 | 8 | 64 7 | 1928 | 123 | 78 | 5h 6k 


Meat Works. 

Apart from slaughtering, important subsidiary industrics in the handling 
of meat have arisen in the form of refrigerating and meat-preserving works. 
The extent of their activities, however, is subject to marked seasonal 
fluctuations. Particulars of the numbers of sheep and cattle handled in the 
various works, and of the output during the past five years are shown below :— 


Carcases etc. Treated. Output of Meat Preserving Works. 
Year, Refrigerating Works. i Meat Eeeech yt: 7 aoe ened Meeks 4 tk oe 
Cattle. | Sheep. Sheep. hte Weight. Value. | Valne. 
| No | No. No. | Ib. (000). |Ib. (000). £ £ 
1923-24 14,077 | 485,394 | 1,054 | 6,358 | 2,713. 111,212 | 35,250 
1924-25 52,883! 531,474 557 | 11,904 5,144 | 173,078 | 64,160 
1925-26 | 50,882 | $04,857 | 1,423, 11,758 | 4,988 | 186,815 | 74,586 
1926-27 | 39,247 | 1,225,182 60,507 | 18,496 6,673 | 217,238 | 138,653 
1927-28 | 30,202 | 641,082 1,642 | 9,182 | 3,920 | 167,815 | 42,619 


Included in the meat and sundries treated in meat preserving works in 
1927-28 were 7,437,328 Ib. of beef, 1,246,751 Ib. of mutton and 498,201 Ib. of 
sheep and ox tongues, 


Seed # 
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Otner Pastoral Propucts anp By-pRopwcts. 


The minor products accruing from pastoral occupations include skins and 
hides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces, 
and hair. Some of these ave discussed in the chapter relating to factories, 
and the following table contains particulars of the oversea exports of these 
products at intervals since 1901 :— 


Oversea Exports. 
| 
Products. ! 
1901, 1906. 1911. 1915-16. | 1927-28, | 1928-295 
t t 

Skins and Hides— fl f] 

Cattle =... ove we No, 91,084 , 72,743 263,306 431,731 675,525 618,276 

Horse... es a. No. A72 722 1,392 706 2,277 4,283 

Rabbit and Hare » Ib, * | 7,880,455 5,795,839 | 4,352,640 | 9,316,863 | 8,225,868 

Sheep . .. No. * ' 9°706,027 | 2,410,543 | 3,447,212 | 3,437,720 3,462,853 

Other -£ 184,522 | 140,050 296,672 272,622 463,663 321,257 
Bonedust ass w Cw. 68,473 | 56,415 | 116,783 71,795 70 32 
Bones v0. vee vee -ewt.| 3,207 2,431 | 6,807 6,963 8,594 7,805 
Furs (not on the skin) ~£ 767 180 | 117 ee one see 
Glue-pleces and Sinews cwt. 12,862 | 11,003 | 20,580 13,276 6,595 3,605 
Glycerine and Lanotine Tb. * | $36,586 | 188,347 218,673 1,127 676 
Hair (other than human) tbh, 165,562 142,636 ; 255,819 236,765 119,701 43,488 
Hoots ... ne es) we OWE. 2,215 2,839 | 38,733 4,518 5,510 4,277 
Horns ... ee es we & 12,532 11,979 | 18,475 2,455 7,486 6,469 
Lard and Refined Animal Fats |b. 13,633 | 56,737 | 227,000 | 73,461 230,671 244,404 
Leather coe Fer we & 374,541 | 411,030 334,996 | 551,026 339,394 331,556 
Sausage-casings we & 2,567 17,033 | 52,562 31,595 194,741 137,852 
Tallow (unrefined) ... ... ewt.) 805,227 j 357,081 612,911 128,290 284,240 300,422 

Total Value of above-mentioned ' 
minor Pastoral Products ex- | | 
ported te ae ..£] 1,223,728 | 1,780,466 | 2,486,492 | 2,176,838 | 5,594,507 5,392,207 
H i} 


* Not available. 


Skins and hides are the most important of the items included in the table, 
and the number and value of these vary seasonally in accordance with 
slaughtering operations and the prevalence or otherwise of rabbits. 


Vatur or Pasrorau Propucts Exportep. 


The total value of goods exported oversea, which may be classed as pas- 
toral products or by-products (apart from dairy and farmyard products), 
is very large. Particulars of the value, as declared upon export, of such 
products exported oversea from New South Wales during each of the past 
five years are shown in the following table:— 


Commodity, 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 
! : 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Wool ove ...| 26,958,270 | 26,282,052 | 28,895,68 30,320,197 | 27,377,890 
Meat ove * 833,724 1,177,710 | 1,804,652 631,741 857,535 
Live stock... o 94,128 68,829 87,270 84,432 | 102,156 
Other* ... «| 5,523,641 5,634,175 | 6,207,155 5,594,507 | 5,392,207 
Total... ...| 38,409,763 | 33,162,766 | 36,495,759 | 36,630,847 | 33,729,788 
Proportion of total] per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
exports oversea! 55°1 61-4 58-1 70.60 | 68-3 


*Items listed in previous table. 


The above figures are not comparable with those relating to the value of 
production which follow, since they contain items which have been enhanced 
in value by manufacture and other processes. In addition, they are net 
valued as at the place of production, but on ‘the basis of f.o.b. Sydney, and 
they do not relate to goods produced during the year as do the estimates of 
-the value of production, 
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VALUE OF PAsTORAL Propuctrion. 

Tt is difficuit, from the nature of tlie industry, to estimate the return 
from pastoral pursuits as at the place of production; but, taking the Sydney 
prices as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such 
as railway carriage or freight and commission, the farm value of pastoral 
production from the different kinds of stock during various years since 
1901 are shown in the following table :— 


| Annual Value cf Pastoral Production (000 omitted). 
\ 
| 


Year. r sual -- Cattle —| Horses 4 Per head ot 
, Wook | Stauzht- | Es | Slaught- oa (cast), Total. | Population. 

| | ered, 1 Tnerease. Ped ered: t Increase. Ne cose nc ' 
£ | ¢£ £ , £ {| 8 ] £ £ | € 84. 
1901 8,425 |! 2,071 oes | 1,229 | ... 722 | 12,447 ; 9 2 1 
1906 ; 13,792 3,514)... | 1,520 e. = | | 885 | 19,711 | 13 5 6 
1911 | 14,085 2,811 | fe 1,689 | os 2,001 | 20,586 12 7 3 
1915-16 13,298 4,295 | we 3,129 » See | 2,172 | 23,494 2 81 
1920-21 | 13,023 2,313 | te » 2,973 ine | 2,027 20,3386 | 914 7 
1921-22 | 15,557 4,144 | 3,278 ii 2,041 ' 25,020 | 1115 2 
1922-23 23,048 6,766 | | 4,912 bee , 2,057 | 36,783 | 1618 6 
1923-24 | 28,209 5446!) ... | 4,117! .. | 2,003 | 39,775 | 18 0 2 
1924-25 | 34,073 4,752 .. | 5,865 eas 1,838 | 46,028 | 20 8 9 
‘1925-26 | 26,223 | 4,323 7,139 4,816 \(—) 580 448 | 42,369 | 18 8 10 
1926-27 | 33,234! 4,747 | 4,604 | 5,037 \(—} 240 440 | 47,822 | 20 7 4 
1927-28 33,874 5,078 2,771 | 5,023 '(—)1,807/ 468 | 45,407 | 1818 3 


Tn 1925-26 items of production formerly omitted were included in terms 
of resolutions carried at the Conference of Statisticians (1926). These items 
represented the value of the natural inerease in sheep and eattle plus the 
yalue of exports and minus the value of imports of live animals at appro- 
priate prices. In view of the diminution of horse-breeding the method of 
calculating the value of the cast was revised, and this led to a substantial 
reduction in the total. 

Noxious ANIMALS. 

The only Jarge carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the indigenous dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named, which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter 
part of 1920, however, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in 
the Western Division, and added considerably to the difficulties experienced 
by graziers in that region. In 1921 a Wild Dog Destruction Act was passed, 
placing the matter in the control of the Western Land Board. This board 
was charged with the maintenance of the border fence between Queensland 
and New South Wales and with the prosecution of measures calculated to 
destroy the dingo pest. During the year ended 31st December, 1927, a sum 
of £6,690 was collected as rates under this Act, and £11,784 was expended; 
for 1928 the corresponding figures were £4,015 and £19,053 respectively. The 
pest has been so far checked that it was possible to .re-stock with sheep hold- 
ings which for some time had been used for cattle only. The rate imposed 
under the Act has been reduced from ,4d. per acre to yg. per acre, and the 
surplus funds accumulated at the higher rate are now being expended ta 
supplement the annual receipts. 


Rabbits. 
Rabbits, which are the most serious pest to the pastoral industry, found 


their way into this State from Victoria, where they had been introduced from 
overseas. Their presence first attracted serious attention in 1881, and they 
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multiplied so rapidly that, in 1882, they were to be met with on most of the 
holdings having frontages to the Murray River. A brief account of the 
measures taken to combat the pest was published on page 794 of the Year 
Book for 1921. 

Tn order to check the migrations of rabbits, the Government has erected 
a number of rabbit-proof fences. The longest of these traverses the whole 
State from north to south, proceeding from Barringun on the Queensland 
border, to Bourke, thence foliowing the western side of the railway line, 
via Blayney and Murrumburrah, to Corowa, on the River Murray, a total 
distance of 696 miles. Another fence extends from the Murray nortuwards, 
350 miles along the whole border between New South Wales and South 
Australia. A third, built at the joint expense of the Governments of 
Queensland and New South Wales, extends from Mungindi to the Namoi 
River, about 115 miles. The total length of rabbit-proof fencing erected by 
the State to 30th June, 1928, was approximately 1,332 miles, and the cost 
£69,888. It is estimated that pastures protection boards erected 959 miles 
and private owners 135,089 miles, the respective costs being £53,474 and 
£8,874,160. 

The evil wrought by the rabbits is incapable of measurement, but esti- 
mates indicate that the losses due to the pest have been large; and besides 
the expenditure on rabbit-proof fences considerable expense has been in- 
curred in coping with it by means of poisoning, digging-out, ete. It is 
contended that the sheep-carrying capacity of the State has been reduced 
heavily as a consequence of the damage they cause to pastures. 

Although the damage is considerable, it is compensated to some extent by 
the local use of rabbits for food and by the value of frozen rabbits and 
skins exported. 

Within the State these animals form a common article of diet, both in 
the metropolis and in the country, especially during the winter months, 
when large numbers of men are engaged in their capture and treatment. At 

. the census of 1921 the number of men returned as engaged in trapping and 
kindred callings was 1,692, most of whom were engaged in rabbit-catching. 
The local consumption of rabbits as food was estimated a few years ago at 
about 80,000 pairs per week. The fur of rabbits and hares is used largely in 
the manufacture of hats and of ladies’ fur garments. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits and 
hares, and of rabbit and hare skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside Australia :— 


Exports Oversea. 
SeAE: Frozen Rabbits and Hares. Rabbit and Ware Skins. ata 
a a a | - ne ™ — ofA 
| Quantity. Valve. i Que ntity. . | Vajue. Value. 
| pairs. | a. 30 Ib. £ £ 
1901 be 6.158 * 9.379 15,537 
1906 ; 5,958,518 | 246,803 | 7,380,455 | 293,260 540,063 
191 §,806,246 330,741 5,795,839 295,476 626,217 
POL5-1# 9,487,687 607,711 4,352,640 i 210,935 818.646 
1920-21 | 2,830,315 | 301,615 3,387,480 : 609,570 911,185 
1925-26 3,510,311 | 340,171 11,004,446 H 2,231,637 2,57 L808 
1926-27 2-8? 1.701 , 257,641 11.860,570 H 2,437,010 2.694.651 
1€27-28 2,884,026 262,759 9,316,863 1,886,523 2,149,282 
1928-29 1,956,508 193,525 | 8,225,868 1,950,027 2,143,552 


. N ot available. : 

Tt is apparent that the rabbit industry has assumed an important place 
sn the oversea trade of the State, although its volume is subject to pro- 
nounced ‘seasonal and market fluctuations. : 
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Wire-netting Advances. 


Under the provisions of the Pastures Protection Act for the destruction of 
rabbits and noxious animals, the Minister for Lands is empowered to 
advance to Pastures Protection Boards money voted by Parliament for the 
purchase of netting and other materials used in the construction of rabbit- 
proof fences. Each board thereupon becomes liable to repay the advances 
by instalments with interest over a period not exceeding twenty years. In 
ease of default in repayment the Colonial Treasurer is empowered to take 
possession of any moneys or property vested in the board and to levy rates 
as prescribed by the Act. The boards are empowered to sell such wire- 
netting and other materials to owners of private lands, repayments to be 
made by instalments with interest over a fixed period. The purchase money 
and interest is a charge upon the holding of the owner, and has priority 
over all debts other than debts due to the Crown. 


The amount of wire-nctting supplied to any individual is Hmited to 
5 miles, and the rate of interest on advances is fixed at 6 per cent. 


During 1927-28 the quantities of material supplied to landholders under 
this scheme were 1,983 miles of Wire-uetting, 142 tons fencing wire, 69 tons 
barbed wire, in addition to sundry materials, the total value being £86,645. 
Repayments during the year amounted to £72,628. A sum of £470,000 has 
been voted by Parliament since 1905 for the purpose of making wire-netting 
advances. By utilising this sum and re-advancing moneys repaid the 
Department of Lands has made advances amounting to £953,545. 


The amount outstanding in respect of advances made by the State was 
£355,940 at 80th June, 1928, 


In terms of the Advances to Settlers Act, 1923, a trust fund was estab- 
lished by the Commonwealth, from which advances for the purchase of 
wire-netting may be made to the States. The wire-nctting is then supplied 
to the settlers at such price and upon such terms as are prescribed by regu- 
lation. During the year 1927-28 approval was given for a supply of wire- 
netting at a cost of £1,574. The total expenditure under this Act to 30th 
June, 1928, was £52,727, and the repayments amounted to £10,093. 


Pasttres Prorectrion Boanrps. 


For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act which 
yelates to destruction of rabbits and noxious animals, diseases of sheep, 
importation of sheep, travelling stock, sheep brands and marks, and certain 
minor matters, the State is divided into 63 Pastures Protection Districts, for 
each of which there is constituted a board of eight directors, elected every 
three years by ratepayers from among their own number. There is also a 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon, appointed by the Governor, besides other inspec- 
tors, similarly appointed, who are paid from the funds of the Pastures Pro- 
tection Districts to which they are attached. Each director of a board is ex 
officio an inspector in certain matters under the Act. 


Rates to provide funds for the purposes of the boards are levied upon 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100 or more sheep, at a rate 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large stock and two-thirds of a penny 
per head of sheep, but a reduction of one-half is made to occupiers of hold- 
ings which are considered rabbit-proof. Subsidy in respect of public lands 
may be paid to any board by the State. The funds so raised may be applied 
by the board to defraying expenses incurred in administering the Act, to 
clearing scrub, exterminating noxious weeds and noxious animals on travel- 
ling stock and camping reseryes; and to any other approved purpose. In 
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addition, the Governor may call upon the boards in any year to pay a pro- 
portion not exceeding 3 per cent. of their funds into the Treasury to cover 
the cost of administering the Act. 


Since 1918 the boards have levied rates on travelling stock in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions to constitute a fund for the improvement of 
travelling stock and camping reserves handed over to the board’s supervision. 


The boards are empowered also to erect rahbit-proof fences as “ barrier ” 
fences wherever they deem necessary, to pay a bonus for the scalps of 
animal pests, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruction 
of rabbits. 


REGISTRATION OF Branps. 


The Registration of Stock Brands Act, which came into force on 18th 
December, 1921, cancelled the registration of all existing brands and pro- 
vided for re-registration of those which owners desired to retain, upon 
application being made within a prescribed period. The Act was amended 
in 1923. Of approximately 143,000 registered large stock brands in existence 
at the time of passing the principal Act, 43,229 were re-registered, and to 
the end of 1928 additional applications to the approximate number of 
21,500 had been registered, making the total number at that date 64,729. 
Excluding transfers and cancellations, etc., the number of individual brands 
was approximately 64,000. Brands for large stock may be used either on 
cattle or horses, and a current registered brand may not be re-issued in 
the State. 


Sheep brands, of which the registrations are approximately 40,000, are 
issued for Pastures Protection Districts and may not be duplicated in any 
one District; similar brands may however be issued in different Pastures 
Protection Districts. 


Carrti Tick Erapication. 


In the cattle districts of the north-east corner of the State, embracing the 
most productive dairying districts, the menace of the cattle tick has been 
growing steadily for a number of years, despite the methods adopted to 
combat it. The first Act dealing expressly with this pest was passed in 1902, 
giving power to inspectors to deal with infected cattle by quarantine, disin- 
fection, or destruction. 


An Act was passed in 1928 to replace the existing legislation and to give 
wider powers for the control and eradication of cattle tick and the preven- 
tion of other stock diseases. The Act cominenced on 14th January, 1924. . 
On 24th April, 1924, a new Board was appointed consisting of a Government 
officer as chairman, two stock-owners nominated by the Government, and 
two stock-owners elected by persons affected within the quarantine areas. 
The cattle examined in 1925-26 numbered 2,503,228, in 1926-27, 2,448,091, 
and in 1927-28, 2,961,277. In the same years the holdings infested numbered 
108, 93, and 58 respectively. The holdings inspected in 1927-28 totalled 4,000. 


In 1926-27 a Cattle 'Tick Control Commission was appointed to arrange 
for co-operation between the States of Queensland and New South Wales 
and the Commonwealth Government in an endeavour to eradicate the pest. 


Under the arrangement agreed upon, the Commonwealth Government 
will contribute one-third of the actual expenditure for tick eradication, up 
to a maximum of £53,325 per annum. This money is to be expended in 
New South Wales until the eradication of the cattle tick has been accom- 
plished, and it will then be made available to Queensland in order to enable 
the campaign to be carried out on an extensive scale in that State, Pending 
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the transfer of operations to Queensland, that State will carry out cleansing 
work within its borders, and for this purpose is to expend an amount not 
exceeding £25,000 per annum. a 

When the work is subsequently transferred to Queensland, New South 
Wales will continue to contribute to the expenditure at a rate of one-third 
the amount actually expended in the northern State in cleansing work, but 
not exceeding £25,000 per annum. 

The Commission is to meet at least twice in the year, and its functions 
are to determine the areas in which the eradication operations shall proceed, 
methods to be adopted in each area, composition of dipping fluids, the 
intervals between treatments, the method of application, the condition of the 
control of stock movements, including straying and unattended stock, the 
conditions of enclosure of all grazing lands, the location and erection of 
dips, the general expenditure, and such other matters as are considered 
essential for eradication. 

This co-operative effort will enable tick eradication work to be prosecuted 
on a more extensive scale than has hitherto been possible, 


Srocx Disrases. 


Under the Stock Diseases Act, 1928, the notification of stock suffering 
from diseases specified ‘by regulation is compulsory. Provision is made 
under the Act to compel the drafting out of diseased animals, the isolation 
of infected animals or, where necessary, the quarantining of the stock or 
the areas where such stock has been depastured. 

To prevent the spread of disease power is also given to order the des- 
truction of any live stock, carcase or other portion thereof. 

The diseases prescribed by regulation include most of the epizootics 
prevalent in other parts of the world, some of which are practically unknown 
in this State, also general diseases such as cancer and tuberculosis. 

The number of outbreaks of disease during the year ended 30th June, 
1928, is shown below, with the deaths of stock therefrom :— , 


| Deaths of Stock. 


Disease. | Outbreaks, | - 7 ; 
| | Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs. 

: | | 
| No, | No. | No. | No. 
Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa | 116 | 926. se | ase 
AERTOR oe ae ee oe 1B | B86 9 
Blackleg... | 90 + | toe | ae 

; i | 


In addition, 1,057 head of cattle were destroyed as being clinically 
affected by tuberculosis and 128 through cancer. Excluding cattle killed 
at abattoirs, 516 beasts suffering from actinomycosis were destroyed, 


During the year 87 outbreaks of swine fever occurred. 


VETERINARY SurcEons ACT. 

The Veterinary Surgeons Act came into operation on 5th December, 1923, 
to provide for the registration of veterinary surgeons, and to regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A board called the Board of Veterinary 
Surgeons has been established to administer the Act. which specifies: the 
qualifications for registration and prohibits practice by unregistered 
persons, 

‘Up to 81st December, 1928, the Board had granted registration to 249 
veterinary surgeons. : : 
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AUSTRALIAN PasToraL Researcitt FuNb. 


Following upon a resolution of the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and 
the National Council of Wool Selling Brokers of Australia, an endeavour 
is being made to raise a fund of £200,000 to promote pastoral research. A 
voluntary contribution of 2s. per bale of the 1928-29 clip was invited 
and in June, 1929, the total receipts amounted to £40,284. The object is 
to combat stock diseases, animal and insect pests, and injurious plant life, 
and to advance the pastoral industry by any other means. 


Tt is proposed to work in close co-operation with existing State and 
Federal and other scientific institutions, and if necessary to engage or sub- . 
sidise specialists to deal with particular pastoral problems. 
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Tue natural conditions in parts of New South Wales are highly favourable 
to the development of the dairying industry. The soil and climate in the 
coastal portions of the State are suitable for the maintenance of the dairy 
herds With a minimum of expense and labour, as the rainfall is abundant 
and the animals do not require housing nor hand-feeding during a long 
winter, as in cold countries. Natural pasture is generally available through- 
out the year, and hand-feeding is necessary only in very dry seasons. 

Dairying operations in New South Wales are said to have begun during 
the twenties of last century in the immediate vicinity of Sydney and in 
the Illawarra districts to supply the population of the metropolis. 


‘The development of dairying as a national industry is, however, com- 
paratively recent, as its progress was slow until the introduction of refri- 
geration enabled producers to overcome disabilities in manufacturing and 
distributing perishable dairy products in a warm climate and to export the 
surplus oversea. Pasteurisation and the application of machinery to the 
treatment of milk and the manufacture of butter, the development of the 
factory system, and improvements in regard to ocean transport have enabled 
production to expand beyond the limits of local requirements, and butter 
has become an important item of the export trade. 

In the drier inland divisions the area devoted to dairying is not extensive, 
sheep and wheat farming being the main rural industries. In proximity to 
the centres of population dairy-farming is undertaken to supply local wants, 
and well-equipped factories have been established in a number of inland 
centres. Dairying is conducted also on the Murrumbidgee and Hay irriga- 
tion areas. 

In the Coastal Division 9,595 holdings are used exclusively for dairving, 
and 6,044 for dairying combined with other purposes. In the other 
parts of the State, where fodder must be grown for winter feeding, the 
industry is nowhere extensive, and is conducted usually in conjunction 
with agriculture and grazing—there being 523 holdings used solely for 
dairying and 2,602 for dairying in combination with other rural pursuits. 

The total area devoted to dairying for the year 1927-28 approximated 
4,296,000 acres, of which 3,787,600 acres were in the Coastal Division; sf 
this latter area 1,757,000 acres were in the North Coast and 1,266,000 in 
the Hunter and Manning divisions. 

‘Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
eattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. In 
the winter the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder crops, such as 
maize, barley, oats. rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, or 
the planter’s friend. FEmnsilage also is made for fodder, but the quantity 
made in each year is not large and varies considerably. The area of land 
devoted to sown grasses has been extended Jargely during recent years, and 
in June, 1928, amounted to 2,180,852 acres, of which 2,075,578 acres were in 
the coastal district. The produce of this land is used mainly as food for 
dairy cattle. The practice of manuring pastures has been adopted in dairy- 
ing districts during recent years, and an extension in this direction is 
anticipated. 

A Select Committee of the Legislative Council which investigated the con- 
dition of the dairying industry in 1920-21 emphasised the need for a better 
system of feeding with due regard to conservation of fodder, improvements 
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of pastures, and cultivation of suitable crops. Successful dairying depends 
mainly on the proper feeding of the cows, and the conservation of fodder 
as ensilage was recommended for all dairying districts, especially for those 
areas where the rainfall is irregular. Preliminary steps are being taken 
to form an association of butter factories on the North Coast to arrange for 
the conservation of fodder on a large scale, and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has promised financial support to the movement. Another recommen- 
dation strongly urged by the Committee was the breeding of dairy stock 
on the lines of practical utility, and it stressed the need for a “better 
bull ” campaign. 


Supervision of Dames anp Dairy Products. 


The manufacture, sale and export of dairy products, i.e., milk, condensed 
milk, butter, cheese, and margurine, are subject to supervision in terms of 
the Dairies Supervision Act, and the Dairy Industry Act passed in New 
South Wales in 1901, and December, 1915, respectively, and the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act, and the Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1905 and 1924 respectively. 


Tnder the Dairy Industry Act, 1915, dairy factories and stores must 
he registered, and are under the supervision of State Government inspectors. 
‘ream supplied to a dairy factory must be tested and graded at the factory, 
and the farmer is paid on the basis of the butter-fat results, or on the 
amount of butter obtained from his cream. Butter must be graded on a 
uniform basis and packed in boxes bearing registered brands indicating 
the quality of the product and the factory where it was produced. The 
testing and grading at the factory may be done only by persons holding 
certificates of qualification. 


The State has been divided into nine dairying districts, and in each an 
experienced dairy inspector is appointed to administer the Act and regula- 
tions thereunder. He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and 
eream-graders in matters connected with the industry, and ‘advises the 
dairy-farmers, especially those supplying cream of inferior quality. He 
‘algo exercises supervision over the quality of butter produced, and may 
order structural improvements in factory premises. Since 1919 factory 
premises have been altered extensively, and in numerous cases entirely new 
buildings have been erected. Usually the number of factories under the 
supervision of each inspector does not exceed twenty. 


Since the Dairy Industry Act came into force the quality of factory 
butter has shown a marked improvement, and returns of factories showed 
that for the season 1st November, 1928, to 31st March, 1929, 84.6 per cent. 
of the butter made in factories was of choicest grade. In the 17 leading 
factories in the State, representing one-third of the total factory produc- 
tion, 95.6 per cent. of the butter produced was graded as choicest by Govern- 
ment officials, the highest proportion in any one factory being 99.1 per cent. 


Particulars regarding the supervision of dairies supplying milk for con- 
sumption as fresh milk, are shown in the chapter “ Food and Prices.” 


The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901, consolidated laws designed to pre- 
vent the spread of disease through the insanitary conditions under which 
milk and milk products had been handled. Under this law all dairymen and 
milk vendors are required to register their premises with local authorities 
and such premises are subject to the inspection of the authorities. It is 
iegal for any person to sell milk or milk products produced on unregis- 
tered premises. The beneficial effects of this law in relation to public health 
are referred to in the chapter “ Vital Statistics” of this Year Book. 
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The supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is con- 
ducted by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the Com- 
merce (Trade Descriptions) Act of 1903. Since 1st August, 1924, a national 
brand has been placed on all butter graded for export as choicest quality. 
This brand consists of the figure of a kangaroo imposed on the boxes as 
well as the ordinary trade-marks in use. 


Australian Dairy Produce Export Control Board, 

‘his Board was authorised by the Federal Government in May, 1925, 
under the Dairy Produce Export Control Act passed on 20th October, 
1994. The Board consists of a representative of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, two representatives elected by the boards of directors of co-opera- 
tive butter and cheese factories in each of the States of Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria and one each similarly elected from the remain- 
ing three States, two representatives of proprietary butter and cheese 
factories and one member nominated by the Commonwealth Government 
to represent the selling agents. The Board is a body corporate and its 
members hold office for two years. Provision is made for the election of 
an executive committee and the creation of a London agency of the Board. 

For the purpose of enabling the Board to exercise elfective control over 
the export, and the sale and distribution after export of Australian butter 
and cheese, it is provided that from ist August, 1925, there shall be no 
export of these commodities from Australia, except in accordance with a 
license issued by the Minister subject to such conditions and restrictions 
as arc prescribed on the recommendation of the Board. Exports to Eastern 
ports are, however, exempted from the provisions of the Act. 

Exporters may place butter and cheese intended for export under the 
control of the Board, which is given power to make such arrangements a3 
it deems fit for the handling, distribution, and disposal of produce 
entrusted to it. It has power also to give security over such produce in 
respect of any advance payment made to suppliers of the produce and, under 
the Export Guarantee Act, the Commonwealth Government may guarantee 
repayment of any advance which the Board may obtain up to a maximum 
of 80 per cent of the value of the produce tendered as security. After a 
date to be fixed by proclamation no contract may be made for the carriage 
by sea of anv butter or cheese beyond the Commonwealth except by the 
Board acting as agent of the owners of the produce or in conformity with 
conditions approved by the Board. 

The expenses of the Board are defrayed from a fund created by a levy 
which may not exceed $d. per Ib. on butter and ~kd. per Ib. on cheese 
exported from the Commonwealth. A levy was imposed on all exports after 
Ast July, 1925, at the rate of 4d. per Ib. of butter and j,'d. per Ib. of 
cheese; these rates have been reduced to =,d. and +d. respectively. 

During its existence the Board has obtained substantial reductions in the 
rates for marine insurance and freight. in respect of butter and cheese. 
A further reduction of 24 per cent. in the rates of freight on butter and 
cheese shipped to the United Kingdom for the season 1928-29 represented a 
saving of £8,604. The Board acts in conjunction with other organisations 
jn advertising Australian products throughout the United Kingdom. Its 
revenue during 1928-29 was £22,442, and the expenditure £17,018, of which 
£5,000 was for propaganda and advertising. 


Dairying Organisations. 

Most of the dairy factories of the State are conducted on co-operative 
principles, and a similar condition exists throughout Australia. This has 
resulted in the formation of a number of organisations for promoting the 
interests of the industry, many of which are federal in character. Principal 
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among these is the Ministerial Dairy Council, consisting of the Common- 
wealth Minister of Trade and Customs and the Minister of Agriculture of 
each of the States. This Council meets at least once a year to consider 
matters of policy and future development, 

The Stabilisation Committee, consisting of representatives elected by the 
boards of directors of the butter factories in New South Wales, met for the 
first time on 3rd April, 1924, to consider ways and means of stabilising 
prices in the dairying industry. 

This Committee has since become part of a Federal organisation—the 
Australian Stabilisation Committee—and an arrangement known as the 
“ Paterson” scheme was inaugurated on 1st January, 1926, with the object 
of stabilising the butter markets in Australia. Under this arrangement 
butter producers pay a levy on all butter produced, and from the funds 
thus provided a bonus is paid on butter exported. The levy was originally 
fixed at 14d. per Ib. and the bonus at 3d. per lb.; but a bonus of 4d. per lb. 
was paid on. butter exported between 12th and 31st December, 1927. In 
October, 1928, it was decided to increase the levy to 13d. per lb., and the 
bonus on butter exported to 44d. per lb. as from ist January, 1929. For 
the year 1928 the levies collected on butter produced in New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, Sonth Australia, and Tasmania amounted to 
£1,709,276 and the bonuses paid on butter exported oversea to £1,689,546. 

A New South Wales Butter and Cheese Exporters’ Association, and a 
Co-operative Dairy Factory Managers and Secretaries’ Association have 
been in existence since 1906. 


Dairy InstTRucTIoN. 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at eight of the State experiment farms, and 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various farms are as follows:—At 
Oowra and at Berry, Milking Shorthorn; at Wollongbar, Guernseys; at 
Grafton, Glen Innes and Yanco, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and Bathurst, 
Jerseys. At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College a Jersey stud holds a 
prominent place. 

In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at differ- 
ent dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass examina- 
tions in the grading of cream, and in the testing of milk and cream. 

During the year 1928-29 there were eight schools and 108 students. 


Herp-TEstTING. 


®armers who supply cream to factories are paid according to the results 
of the testing and grading of their consignments, but these results, repre- 
senting averages, do not disclose the necessary records of individual animals 
in their herds. The extension of the practice of herd-testing is, however, 
enabling the farmers to ascertain the productivity of individual cows, 
to cull unprofitable animals, and to retain the progeny of those of higher 
grade. 

For testing the ordinary dairy herds a scheme is controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under which officers of the Department conduct the tests. 
The farmers who participate pay an annual fee, and the annual cost of 
testing, about 6s. per cow submitted, is shared equally by the farmer, the 
State, and the Commonwealth Government. In 1925 and 1926 private 
herd-testing associations conducted tests in respect of an appreciable 
percentage of the cows tested. The rapid development of the Government 
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scheme, has, however, displaced the private efforts, and the cows tested in 
1929 numbered three times as many as those tested in 1925 under both 
schemes. The number tested was 26,200 in 1926-27, 43,000 in 1927-28, and 
70,000 in 1928-29. 


Testing of Pure-bred Stockh. 


The testing of pure-bred stock for production is carried out under the 
‘Australian recording scheme, which is conducted on similar lines in each 
State of the Commonwealth by its Department of Agriculture. In New 
South Wales as from ist January, 1929, the charge was 4s. per cow for each 
record, which covers a period of 273 days lactation, with an extension to 
365 days if desired, 

As from Ist October, 1929, records of the tests of pure-bred cows will be 
compiled in two sections:—(a) The official record of tests conducted under 
the rules of the Australian scheme, which prescribe that each cow must be 
mailed dry before the monthly test is made; (5) a semi-ofticial or uncertified 
yecord of tests when the other conditions of the official scheme have beer 
observed but the cows have not been milked dry under supervision. 

These records are limited to cows registered in one of the several Herd 
Societies of the various breeds. 

Unregistered pure-bred cows are grouped with the grade or the crdinary 
cows, which comprise the majority of the milking herds on registered dairy 
farms. 

Dairy CatTte. 


In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was intro- 
duced into the Tliawnarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
a becf-producing type. By an admixture with other strains, a useful type 
of dairy cattle, known as the Illawarra, has been developed, and an associa~- 
tion has been formed to establish the breed. ‘There is also a large number 
of Jersey cattle, and the popularity of the breed for the production of 
butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented in the dairy herds. 
It is noted for hardiness, but is considered as better suited for producing 
milk for human consumption as fresh milk than for the purposes of butter- 
making. 

The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1919 is shown below :— 


Cows in Milk at : 
reer °30th Fane, Reifers.* AV eraRe Daily 
Ba Number of 
80th June. Dry Cows.* | { Cows in Milk 
ope) ote, | | Springing. | OBMEOvEF Goring Year 
: | | : 
| No. | No | No, i No. No. No. 
| pe | 1 
\ F 
1919 | 445,354 | 273,154 H 78.839 | 173,101 | 536,200 
1920 419,732 277,888 72,311 | 133,092 | 511,064 
1921 | 475,785 | 282,208 | 86,381 | 97,368 | 542,082. 
De ee | : 
1922 | 414,557 { 86,665 314,771 68,222 | 89,872 580,933. 
1923 404,611 79,525 313,264 63,100 | 97,787 | 579,516 
1924 418,505 { 84,680 282,014 71,515 | 92.421 | 561.908 
1925 457,217 88,567 280,186 | 68,206 | 79,674 614,841 
1926 472,273 - 96,336 278,667 | 59,194 83,731 | 632,331 
1927 462,365 © 85,674 286,592 51,422 | 108,366 616,805 
1928 | 465,773 | 84,731 290,914 53,022 108,397 : 615,700 
| | 


* After 1021 these columns relate to cows in registered dairies only. 
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Although the basis of classification was improved in 1922 in order to 
provide the return of separate particulars of the cows in registered dairies, 
the figures of each column are substantially comparable with those of 
previous years. 


During the winter months the number of cows in milk is usually smaller 
and the number of springing heifers is usually greater than in the summer 
months, and for those reasons the numbers shown above as at 30th June 
are not typical of the distribution of cows under the various headings 
throughout the year. z \ 


Dairy Farms and Registered Dairymen. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901, every person keeping cows to 
produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must register 
his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, etc. Many, 
persons so registered, however, conduct operations on a yery limited scale. 


The following statement shows a comparison for the past seven years of 
the number of registered dairymen in New South ‘Wales, and the number 
of holdings of 1 acre and upwards used for dairying operations on a 
_ commercial scale :— 


! ft Holdings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 
* Regist 
Years Dalene Datrvt Dairying Dairylng Dairying, Total used 
eat ha and and Grazing and for 
only. Agriculture. Grazing. Agriculture. | Dairying. 
J922 20,748 9,092 5,214 2,342 1,818 18,466 
1923 22,194 9,222 5,266 | 2,227 1,642 18,357 
1924 21,604 9,191 5,561 1,969 1,756 18,477 
1925 21,894 9,499 5,919 1,766 1,990 19,174 
1926 | 21,634 9,766 5,624 1,794 1,734 18,918 
1927 | 21,478 10,075 5,529 1,350 1,892 18,846 
1928 | 21,760 10,118 | 5,375 1,516 1,755 18,764 
| | | 


* At 31st December. TAt 30th June. 


As stated the figures quoted above represent the principal purposes for 
which the holdings were used. Pig raising is generally associated with dairy- 
ing, the by-product, skim milk, otherwise almost valueless, forming the 
staple diet, while maize grown on small areas on the dairy farms provides 
the remainder of the feed. Most dairy farmers also grow green feed for 
their stock. When the quantity of maize grown is clearly in excess of the 
amount required for consumption on the farm and the surplus is intended 
for sale the holding is classed as “agricultural and dairying,” although the 
principal source of income from these and other dual-purpose dairy farms 
is the dairy, 


e 


Dairy Factories. 


Although there is some seasonal variation, approximately 8% per cent. of 
the milk production of the State is treated in factories either as cream or 
whole milk, the balance being used on the farms principally for domestic 
purposes. Most of the factories are conducted on co-operative principles, 
with the suppliers as shareholders, and are situated in the country districts 
at convenient centres. Particulars of the operations of the butter factories 
are shown on page 814 of this Year Book. 
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Damy PRODUCTION. : 
The following statement shows the quantities of the principal dairy pro- 
ducts in each Division of the State during the year ended the 30th June, 
1928 :— 


1 1 
Division, ‘Estimated Yield t] Butter Made. | Cheese Made. Recon eae 
| ti 
] I 
Coastal— | gallons. | Ib. Ib. tb. 
North Coast | 134,210,186 | *57,443,084 | 1,763,594 | 8,419,764 
Hunter and Manning ..., 59,040,879 | 28,842,026 969,409 | 3,109,714 
Metropolitan | 13,041,111 | 540,724 13,265 | 12,305,296 
South Coast 1. 86,004,057 | 9,488,375 | 4,142,643 404,024 
Total... «.! 242,205,733 | 91,259,209 | 6,888,911 | 24,238,798 
Tableland— : F | 
Northern ... . | 1,472,126 57,296 | 294,660 
Central. 1,480,427 | 112,356 | = 141,778 
Southern ... ¢ 639,513 | o.... | 48,237 
Total | 14,348,511, 3,592,066 | 169,652 | 484,670 
Western Slopes— 
AG ey md 5,669,412 | 1,709,501 | wee 43,048 
So i a mg a 507,250 |... 102,852 
Outn we te s+ -10,443,956 3,140,004 295,862 197,154 
Total...  .. -78,633,821 : 6,446,765 | 295,862 | 343,054 
Plains— | | 
North Central... 965,024 109,479 | eves etalk 
Central... 1. wa 178,676 158,458 jw. | gi b805 
Riverina ot 4y048,002 008,407 | 197 | 386,731 
Total... 7,098,602 1,274,844 | 197 | 412,010 
i 
Western Division ... _ 679,333 22,984 | wevaee 676 
Total, New South Wales | {283,048,000 | *101,595,358 7,284,622 | 25,479,208 


* poche 800,5201b. made from cream, the produce of Queensland. 
+ Includes 709,609 gallons sent to Interstate factories. 


This statement illustrates the importance of the dairying activities in the 
Coastal Division as compared with the remainder of the State. In this area 
over 90 per cent. of the cows in registered dairies are depastured, and 
approximately 85 per cent. of the total output of milk, 90 per cent. of the 
butter, and 95 per cent. of the cheese are produced. Fifty-seven per cent. 
of the butter of the State was made in the North Coast division. The 
Hunter and Manning division is next in importance, then the South Coast,. 
followed by the South Western Slopes. Formerly the South Coast divi- 
sion was the principal dairying region, but in recent years the industry 
has made rapid progress in the northern districts, where many large estates, 
used previously for raising cattle for beef, have been subdivided into dairy 
farms. The manufacture of cheese is of small extent when compared with 
the manufacture of butter, and more than one-half of the total output is 
made in the South Coast division. The curing of bacon and ham is con- 

‘fined almost entirely to the Coastal division, where more than 95 per cent. 
of the output is produced. 
Milk. 

Particulars of the consumption and supply of milk and milk products are 
published in the chapter “ Food and Prices ” of the Year Book. 

Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and prevent the use of diseased 
animals. In 1927 inspections were made of 407,707 dairy cattle, or nearly 
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half of the total herds in registered dairies, and of these 706, or less than 
two per thousand, were condemned—489 for tuberculosis, 127 for actinomy- 
cosis, 72 for cancer, and 18 for other diseases. The standard of milk sold 
for human consumption is prescribed, the quality of the milk sold is tested 
frequently, and prosecutions are instituted where deficiencies are found. 
By these means the purity and wholesomeness of dairy products are 
protected. : 

The total yield of milk can be estimated only approximately. Few 
dairy farmers actually measure the quantity of milk obtained from their 
cows throughout the year. The majority are concerned principally in pro- 
ducing cream for manufacture into butter. In recent years, however, it 
has been found possible to make checks against the milk supplied to factories, 
and results show that the farmers’ estimates are approximately correct. In 
this connection also, the testing of dairy herds has been developed go far as 
to give a fair indication of the butter-fat contents of the milk. 


Average Yield per Cow. 

The steps being taken to increase the yield of milk per cow are discussed 
in the earlier pages of this chapter. While sufficient information is not 
available to show conclusively the average annual production of milk per 
cow, a reasonably accurate estimate may be obtained, however, if it be 
assumed (a) that the mean of the number of cows in milk and dry at the 
beginning and end of any given year represents the average number kept 
for milking in registered dairies during that year, and (b) that the ascer- 
tained butter-fat content of the milk of cows coming under the herd-testing 
scheme is typical of the dairy cows of the State, whose milk is used for 
butter production. 

The following table, referring to cows in registered dairies, shows the 
mean number of cows in milk and the average daily number in milk as 
returned by the dairy farmers, the proportion in milk and the period of 
lactation being deduced from these figures :— 


Mean Num- Average Po vortion meumaves etme 

Year endo son sane BEY Goes | Daly Nom; | Broeresn | peraa | gate 
Milk. in Milk, VK, iduring Year. | Milk. 

| per cent. days. per cent, 
1924 ane w { 709,200 : 485,342 | 68°4 250 3°80 
1925 eevee | 728,461 534,482 73 270 3°85 
1926 se eed 748,821 | 549,258 | 734 268 3°85 
1927 tee tee 750,099 537,502 717 262 3°98 
1928 a nae 752,822 540,034 | 71‘7 262 3°95 


By relating the information shown in the above table to the milk and 
butter production the average yield per cow is calculated (the figures 
are subject to the limitations of the previous table, and the average is based 
on the mean number of cows) :— 


{ 
Production per Cow. ' 
Milk Day 
Year ended 30th June. ccounmanaigi || HE Milking. 
Milk. Butter Fat. Butter. 
gals, Ib. ib, | gals, 
1924 oa as 2ee ae 282 109-9 132-4 1:13 
1925 bs om ove es 401 158-2 190-6 | 1-49 
1926: ares oe ies on 348 137-3 165-4 | 1:30 
1927 ce use see aes 334 133-6 | 161-0 | 1:27 
1928 ee set et oes 341 138-1 | 1663 | 1:30 
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Use of Milk. 
The following statement shows the estimated amount of milk used for 
various purposes during each of the last three years :— 


1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. 


gallons, gallons. gallons. 
Used for butter on farms ... .» =15,918,000 14,393,000 14,553,000 
3 » inN.S.W. factories 209,354,000 199,440,000 200,194,000 
m ” interstate ee shee ae 710,000 


225, 267,000 213,833, 3,000 215,457,000 


Used for cheese made on farms ... 154,060 120,000 224,000 
3 7 in factories... 6,409,000 6,742,000 7,494,000 


6,563,000 6,862,000 7,718,000 


Used for sweet cream, ice cream, 
condensing, ete. axe . 5,373,000 5,550,000 6,633,000 
Pasteurised for metropolitan oud 
Newcastle markets ... ... 17,166,000 17,508,000 19,922,000 
Balance sold and used otherwise ... 35,693,000 34,363,000 33,316,000 


Total ws. ..- 290,060,000 278,116,000 283,046,000 


An estimate of the quantity of fresh milk used for human consumption 
4s shown in the chapter relating to “ Food and Prices.” 


In 1927-28 the milk used for making butter represented 76 per cent. of 
the estimated total production; 3 per cent. was used for cheese; 2 per cent. 
for condensed milk, cream, ice-cream, etc.; and the balance—19 per cent.— 
was consumed as fresh milk or used otherwise. 

In recent years it has become the practice to instal hand or small power 
separators on each farm. The number of apy with power separators in 
1927-28 was approxiniately 2,288. Thus the farmers have been able to 
effect great economy of time and labour, as the cream need not be taken 
to the factory at such frequent intervals as formerly, and considerable 
advantage is derived by the supply of freshly separated milk for the farm 
‘stock, 

In the year ended 30th June, 1928, the number of power-driven milking 
machines in use on dairy farms was 2,189. This was the first year for 
which this information was collected. 


Preserved Milk. 

Various kinds of preserved milk and milk foods are produced in New, 
South Wales, e.g., sweetened condensed milk, unsweetened condensed milk, 
concentrated milk, and powdered milk, ete. 

During the war period there was great progress in the manufacture of 
preserved milk, and the output was increased from 3,682,800 Ib. in 1913 
to 14,938,100 Ib. in 1920-21. Since that year there has been an amalgamation 
of the companies engaged in the manufacture of preserved milk products in 
Australasia and some of the factories in New South Wales have been closed. 

The quantity made in 1926-27 was 6,315,621 lb., valued at £304,251, The 
results for 1927-28 are not available for publication. 
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Butter. 

The following statement shows the quantity of butter made annually at 
intervals since 1901. The butter made in factories and the total butter 
made inchude for the year 1926-27, 698,356 lb., and for 1927-28, 800,520 b.., 
made from cream produced in Queensland. 


i 
Year ended On | In ‘| Year ended | On In 
30th June. ; Farms. | Faetories. Total. i 30th June. | Farms. | Factories. Total. 


Thousand 1b. (000 omitted.) 


1901* | 4,775 34,282 39,057 1 1924 4,654 68,030 72,684 
1906* 4,637 54,304 58,941 ;; 1925 4,706 | 112,505 117,211 
191I* | 4,632 78,573 | 83,205 '| 1926 5,270 } 101,698 106,968 
1916 4,258 55,374 59,632 1927 4,825 91,727 96,552 
1921 4,388 79,880 84,268 1928 4,888 | 96,707 101,595 
1923 | 4,469 69,255 73,724 | 1929+ i 91,746 ft 
I i 
* Calendar year. } Subject to revision. ~ Not yet available. 


The proportion of factory-made butter in the total production increased 
from 72 per cent. in 1895 to 95 per cent. in 1927-28—a result of the greater. 
efficiency of factory as compared with farm methods. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1899 to 1927-28. 
Ratio graph. 
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External Trade in Butter. 


Particulars of the external trade in butter during each of the past four 
seasons are summarised in the following statement :— 


Particulars. \ 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29, 
Imports :—~ | Ib. lb. Tb. Ib. 
Interstate eae ae ae ...| 8,033,600 | 4,127,284 | 5,288,164 | 5,311,348 
From New Zealand ... er .. | 805,600 | 4,271,512*| 4,682,229* 61 
Total Imports see ...| 3,839,200 ; 8,398,796 | 9,970,393 | 5,311,409 
Exports :— f 
Interstate eee a2 ...| 6,781,500 | 6,658,400 | 6,215,020 | 5,025,944 
Oversea—Australian produce .. | 26,354,600 | 17,753,508 | 20,820,334 | 15,455,928 
New Zealand produce... aes 195,347 ae we 
Ships’ Stores—Australian produce... 653,500 535,659 527,689 423,696 
New Zealand produce; we 492 ais ase 
Total Exports... 33,789.600 | 25,143,406 | 27,563,043 | 20,905,568 


Excess of Exports... : 29,950,400 | 16,744,610 | 17,592,650 | 15,594,159 


* Includes 450 1b. from Denmark in 1926-27, and 1,302 lb. from various countries in 1927-28. 


Towards the end of the 1925-26 season, when prices in Australia were 
at a comparatively high level, a fairly large quantity of New Zealand butter 
was brought to Sydney. In 1926-27 the imports from New Zealand 
increased very substantially. The interstate imports also increased, and 
‘the total imports of the year exceeded one-third of the exports. 


Production and Exports of Butter Monthly. 


The following table shows for each month during the four seasons ended 
30th June, 1929, the quantity of butter produced in factories in New South 
Wales in comparison with the quantity exported. Butter may be stored 
‘for -a considerable period before export, and the figures for production and 
export each month do not necessarily refer to the same butter. The export 
figures relate to Australian produce. 


Quantity of Butter Produced Quantity of Butter Exported Oversea 
in Factories. | (Australian Produce). 
Month, : — 
1925-26, | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Thousand |b. 
Jily ow. vy 4,691; 4,958) 3,834) 4,136; 705); 471 201: 224 
August... wel 4,982 5,462 3,753 4,631 | 350 | 1,235 128 | 313 
September w| 6,839 6,623 | 3,789 6,086 | 928) 938 109 697 
October ... wo 8,705 8,299 5,827 8,250 | 1,430 | 1,283 42 | 1,583 
November | 10,737 7,432 | 8,953 | 7,808 | 3,139 | 1,788 | 1,289 | 1,644 
December ..{ 12,946 6,689 | 12,010 | 7,336 | 5,051 410 | 2,955 833 
January ... | 13,076 | 11,466 | 12,402 8,483 : 4,933 | 2,622 4,923 | 1,131 
February... ...| 10,161 | 11,078 | 11,694 9,785 | 5,235 | 5,098 | 3,973 | 3,171 
March... ...| 8,493 | 10,347 | 11,620 | 12,090 | 1,785 | 2,523 2,108 | 2.916 
April eye .| 8,670 8,357 9,692 | 10,273 , 496 613 | 1,425 | 2,468 
May eae w| 7,247 §,659 7,813 7,781 | 1,412 574 | 2,466 | 447 
June vas w| = 5,059 4,616 5,232 5,087 | 891: 198 1,201 336 
i —S—— —_ ie. -| = » a 
i—— ———__ 
Total 101, 556* 91,986*| 96,619* 91,746*/ 26,355 17,753 | 20,820 | 15,763 
i : i 
* Compiled from monthly returns of Dairy Branch. The totals differ slightly from those published 


lsewhere in this volume. 
e 


These monthly records show the pronounced seasonal nature of the pro- 
duction, with the consequent monthly variations in the volume of exports. 
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Production increases in a marked degree during the summer months and 
decreases during the winter, reaching a minimum usually in July. This is 
due mainly to fluctuations in the number of cows in milk. 

Usually more than 80 per cent. of the butter exported oversea from New 
South Wales is sent to the United Kingdom, the remainder being sent 
mainly to countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

The principal sources from which butter was imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland during each of the last four years are shown below :— 


Imports of Butter into Great Britain and Northern Ireland from— 
Year ended ; : 
sune: Australia. New Zealand.| Denmark. , Argentina. aoa i 
| | 
} ~ 7 | = . - { 
| tons | tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1925 56,193 | 67,179 | 85,206 223455 68,084 299,117 
1926 40,454 | 51,138 | 89,732 24,685 72,383 | 278,392 
1927 i 30,216 | 56,534 : 97,795 1 26,498 77,596 | 288,639 
1928 \ 33,582 | 87,343 | 100,349 = 17,921 84,552 | 303,747 
' | 


Prices of Butter. 


The average monthly prices of butter in Sydney and London markets: 
during each of the past four seasons are shown below :— 


Average Price in Sydney of Choicest Average Top Price in London of 
Butter per ewt. j Australian Butter per ewt. 
Month. 26 | : 
| f | 
1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-£8 | 1928-£9.. 
t ! \ 

8. 8. 8. | 8. s. Ss 8. 8, 
July ve] 174 196 201 191 | 192 } 169 } 162 173 
August... 184 196 | 209 196 | 196 | 170 | 169 173: 
September 178 189 | 224 | 196 | 204 ; 161 178 173 
October...) 185 | 173 | 221 | 195 | 213} 146 | 176 | 172 
November 176 | 168 189 188 | 200 | 144 173 173 
December 155 184 179 | 202 | 174 170 | = =164 182 

i 1 

January ...| 170 186 | 178 210 | 167 | #173 | 187 183 
February ... 178 179 168 | 208 ; %170 | 170 159 181 
March sae 185 170 172 197 ; 169 | 186 | 167 168 
F + i eck 
April tas 194 170 | #177 | #196 | 173 | 155 162 160 
May oo 193 183 177; 200 ,~ 169 160 ; 158 | 161 
June val =. 192 197 ; 178 | 205 173 166 ;j; 164 167 


{ i 1 , | j 


The prices quoted in the table for Sydney and London respectively 
may not be used to estimate the difference between the actual selling 
price in Sydney and the local parity of London prices. The Sydney price 
is an average of daily prices and relates to the official price of butter of 
choicest quality. No account is taken of under-selling such as has oceurred 
through the incidence of interstate competition. On the other hand the 
London prices are the mean of the top prices quoted weekly in the Statist 
for Australian butter, but owing to the smallness of supplies at certain 
periods these prices are more or less nominal. Usually there are appreciable 
quantities of Australian butter on London markets for only about half 
the year, viz., from November to May inclusive. Under the “Paterson ” 
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stabilisation scheme, which is explained on a previous page, exporters of 
butter from Australia have been paid a bonus on butter exported since 1st 
January, 1926. 

The cost of marketing butter in London varies from time to time in 
accordance with changes in rates of ocean freight, exchanges, insurance, 
handling and other charges. During 1927-28 the amount of such charges 
was approximately 18s. per cwt. 

The average price paid to suppliers of cream to local factories was ag 
follows in recent years:—192i-22, 1s. 1.9d.; 1922-23, 1s. 6.9d.; 1923-24, 
is. 4.6d.; 1924-25, Is. 1d.; 1925-26, 1s. 3.8d.; 1926-27, 1s. 4.2d.; 1927-28, 
1s. 4d. per lb. of commercial butter manufactured. These payments inclide 
amounts deferred from the previous year, and they do not relate exactly to 
the financial year, 


Cheese. 


Excellent conditions exist in New South Wales for the production of 
cheese, but cheese-making has not advanced to the same extent as the 
-manutfacture of butter, the latter being more profitable. 

The industry is retarded by the great disadvantages of cheese as an 
article of export, It matures quickly and after a short period depreciates 
in value. Unlike butter it cannot be preserved satisfactorily by freezing. 
Moreover, cheese represents little more than half the money value of butter 
for the same weight, while the cost of freight is practically the same. At 
present, however, sufficient cheese is not produced in New South Wales 
to supply local requirements, and during 1927-28 approximately 3,500,000 1b. 
were imported trom other Australian States, while 506,000 Ib., valued at 
£36,380, were imported from countries outside. the Commonwealth. The 
quantity exported oversea during the year was 223,955 Ib., valued at £10,764, 
inclusive of ships’ stores. 

The Select Committee, to which reference was made previously, assigned 
the unsatisfactory condition of this section of the dairying industry to the 
fact that adequate legislative authority has not been given to control the 
manufacture of cheese, ag in the case of butter. The committee was of 
opinion that it should be made compulsory to grade and pasteurise milk and 
cream used in the manufacture of cheese and to grade the cheese accord- 
ing to quality. 

From a previous table showing the cheese made in the various divisions 
of the State, it will be seen that more than half of the total production 
during the 1927-28 season was made in the South Coast division. 


The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms at intervals since 1901:— 


: Production of Cheese. 
Year j ar . = - 
ended 30th June. | f | 
In Factories. On Farms. Total. 
lb. ; lb. | lb. 
1901* 2,428,599 | 1,410,236 1 3,838,835 
1906* 3,459,641 ' 1,999,004 5,458,645 
1911* | 4,617,387 | 843,265 5,460,652 
1916 } 4,969,374 1,010,262 5,979,636 
1921 5,965,715 441,494 6,407,209 
1926 6,321,111 : 141,424 6,462,535 
1927 6,628,000 * 107,960 6,735,960 
1928 7,081,000; 203,630 7,284,630 


* Calendar year, 
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It is apparent that the annual output of cheese has shown only slight 
expansion except in occasional years. The maximum production was 
reached in 1916-17, when the total reached 7,830,239 lb. Cheese-making on 
farms was formerly extensive, but has declined appreciably in recent years, 


The output of factories during 1927-28 represented over 97 per cent. of the 
total production. 


Pics. 


The breeding of pigs is conducted usually on dairy farms, where a large 
supply of separated milk is available for fattening the stock. They are 
reared also in agricultural districts, where special crops of maize, peas, ete., 
are grown as fodder for them. 


The principal breeds of pigs are the Berkshire, prized because it is 
fattened readily; the Poland China, which thrives in the North Coastal 
districts; the Tamworth, which is useful for crossing with fat breeds to 
secure a good bacon pig; and a type called the Middle Yorkshire, which has 
been fixed by crossing the Large and Small Yorkshires. Stocks of high- 
class strains may be purchased at the Government experiment farms and 
other institutions, 


The following table shows the number of pigs in New South Wales at 
intervals since 1891:— 


At3ist = | 


| 
December, Pigs. | At 90th June. | Pigs. 
Al 

| No. iy Ne. 
1891 | 253,189 || 1916 281,158 
1896 | 214,581} 1921 306,253 
1901 |= 265,730 | 1926 | 382,674 
1906 | 243,370 || (1927, |— 332,991 
1911 | 371,093 1 1928 | 301,819 

i if ‘ 


The figures show remarkable fluctuations, but, since 1901, there has been 
a tendency to increase. In 1918 the number, 396,157, was the highest on 
record, but it declined owing to adverse seasons in 1919 and 1920. There 
was a substantial increase in 1921, and again in 1926, but the number 
diminished in 1927 owing largely to an outbreak of swine fever. At 
50th June, 1928, the pigs less than one year old numbered 221,717, and the 
pigs aged one year and over 80,102; the total 301,819 again showing a 
decline due partly to swine fever. 


The following statement shows the number of pigs in various divisions 
of the State, and the production of bacon and ham in 1927-28 as compared 
with the years 1911 and 1920-21 :— 


| 1911. 1920-21. 1927-28. 
Division. | a ey z ma - - 
c ¢ acon and | F 

| Pisa. — Pigs | Hamcured.| 285 | pram cured, 

| Ib. No. Ib. No. Tb. 
Coastal .. 4 bbe 361 a 845,520 | 208,903 114,781,094 | 247,280 | 24,238,798 
Tableland be | 45,578 | 1,124 091 29,700 597,872 | 17,203 484,670 
Western Slopes ... eel 42,258 5 "666, 173 | 39,599 422,712 | 25,281 343,054 
Other wes se 27, 896 | : 467,043 | 28,051 455,564 | 12,055 | 412,686 

4 ~|— | — 

Whole State ~ 371,083 0 102,827 | 306,253 |16,257,242 | 301,819 | 25,479,208 
i 


a eH eA 
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This table shows that the production of bacon has increased since 1911 
in the dairying districts of the Coastal Division, and 95 per eent. of the total 
production of bacon in 1927-28 was cured in these districts. In the Table- 
land Division there has been a marked decline in pig-raising, and little or 
no progress has been made in other parts of the State. 


Interstate Movement of Pigs. 

‘The introduction of pigs from other States is closely regulated in order 
to prevent the spread of the various diseases current among these animals, 
and, on the whole, few pigs are brought into the State except for slaughter- 
ing in adverse seasons. Un the other hand there is usually a movetnent of 
pigs from New South Wales to Queensland, but in 1928-29 the net import of 
live pigs from Queensland was 7,192. There was a net export of 4,396 
to Victoria. 

Bacon and Hams. 

Lhe production of bacon in New South Wales is not usually sufficient for 
local requirements, and quantities are imported from other States. The 
net interstate imports recorded during 1927-28 were approximately 
8,000,600 Ib. ae Jie 

The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms at intervals 
since 1891 1s shown hereunder :— 


Production of Bacon and Iam. 


Year ended 


ree | Factory. i Paris | ee ‘ 
t 
: ib. | I». ib, 
1891* 2,120,300 | 3,889,300 6,009,600 
1991* | — 7/3925100 3,688,800 11,080,900 
111 | 13,893,500 2709,300 | 16,102,800 
1916 11,637,900 1,938,700 13,576,600 
1921 | 142625,800 1,631,400 18,257,200 
1922 | 18,544,067 1,878,803 20,422'870 
1923 | «17,506,343 1,739,523 19,245,668 
1924 | 17,693,376 1,358,733 | 19,052,109 
1995 | 19,764983 | 1/311,813 | 21,076,796 
1923’ 2ES48888 | 1409/4883 29° 958.371 
1927 23,277,890 327,175 | 24,603,065 
1928 24,523,873 955,335 25,479,208 


bd Calendar year. 


The output of bacon varies in fairly close agreement with the production 
of butter. 

During the first decade of the period under review the production of bacon 
showed a substantial increase. The rate of increase during the succeeding 
decade was much slower as a result of the drought of 1902-03. The produc- 
tion In 1920-21 was only slightly higher than in 1911, but the output in the | 
last seven years has been much greater, and in 1927- 28 it exceeded 25,000,000 
Tb. for the first time. 

Lard. 

Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
the year ended 80th June, 1928, the quantity extracted in factories 
amounted to 654,995 lb., valued at £21,971; but as the manufacture of this 
product is conducted in many other establishments, as well as on farms, this 
quantity represents only a portion of the total output. 

During the twelre months ended 30th June, 1928, the oversea exports of 
lard and refined animal fats amounted to 244,404 lb., valued at £9,258, 
as compared with imports from oversea countries amounting to eee 263 Ib., 
valued at £7,290, mee ae: . } 
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Locat Consumption or Dairy Propucts. 


The local consumption of dairy products in New South Wales is com- 
paratively high. The average consumption per head in 1927-28 was as 
“follows:—Fresh milk 21 gailons, preserved milk 6.2 lb., butter 34.8 lb., 
cheese 4.1 lb., bacon and ham 13.0 lb. ‘The local requirements amount to 
51,000,000 gallons of fresh milk per annum, 15,000,000 lb. of preserved milk, 
83,000,000 Ib. of butter, 10,000,000 Ib. of cheese, and 81,000,000 Ib. of bacon 
and ham. Comparison with the figures on the foregoing pages shows that 
the State is self-supporting in regard to milk and butter, and that portions 
of the supplies of cheese and bacon are imported—generally from the other 
States of the Commonwealth. During the summer months, when production 
is at a maximum, a quantity of butter is placed in cold storage in order to 
censure an adequate supply during the winter. This matter is treated more 
fully in the chapter relating to “Food and Prices.” 


Exvorts or Damy Products. 


Dairy products for export beyond the Commonwealth are subject to 
4nspection by Federal Government officials under the provisions of the 
Commerce Act, 1905, and the exportation of inferior products is prohibited 
unless the goods are labelled as below standard. Since August, 1925, the 
export of butter and cheese has been supervised by the Dairy Produce 
‘Export Control Board, of which particulars are given on an earlier page. 

The following table shows the oversea exports of the principal dairy 
products from New South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 
1891. The particulars for 1906 and earlier years relate to New South Wales 
produce only, but in later years the figures include a small quantity of the 
produce ot other ‘Australian States. New South Wales produce exported 
through other States is excluded from account :— 


Oversea Exports (including Ships’ Stores). 
Toay, -agery. 
ye Butter, Cheeso. | ee Bacon and Ham, 
. | 
Quantity. \ Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity.| Value. ‘Quantity.) Value. 
| | 
Hb. (000) £ —_ ) 1b. (000) g  'Tb.(000) £ Ib.(000)& 
1sgl* | il 478 | 13 411 | aie see ) 9 | 380 
1896* 1,912 75,994 | 45 821 8 156 40 | $94 
1901* | 8,700 379,342 | 174 4,359 | 106 2,525 | 96 | 3,007 
1906* 23,362 978,725 | 123 3,268 258 | 4,906 } 141 | 4,996 
19l1* 33,044 } 1,518,993 127 3,723 1,127, 17,471 618 | 17,561 
1916 ' 4,306 259,834 191 9,767 947 | 22,052 224 11,279 
1921 98,429 | 3,458,280 804 , 49,813 11,576 | 691,122 1,357 132,075 
1922 36.7230 , 2,327,080 629 ; 26,565 3,634 (203,483 ) 1,053 | 80,641 
1923 12,883 ' 1,035,186 293 14,319 688 | 33,119 T57 57,406 
1924 10,266 | 778,963 156 8,902 742 | 37,382 545 45,170 
1925 44,727 | 2,968,525 878 ; 29,514 647 | 26,999 766 52,724 
1926 27,008 | 1,943,586 959 ; 12,321 656 | 26.513 790 61,681 
1927 | 18,485 1,292,737 220 | 11,714 558 | 22,172 1,143 86,008 
1928 | 21,348 | 1,429,716 224 10,764 816 | 28,917 830 68,161 
4 


* Calendar year. 


The values of other dairy and farmyard products exported overseas in 
“4997-98 were as follows :-—Frozen pork, £4,842; frozen poultry, £7,600; eggs, 
£34,673; live pigs and poultry, £2,268; making a grand total of £1,586,941, 
including the items listed above. The total in 1926-27 was £1,588,312. 
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Pouttry-Faruixa. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become important commercially in recent 
years and a distinct industry has been developed. Returns collected as at 
80th June, 1928, showed that there were 1,226 holdings of one acre or more 
in extent devoted mainly to poultry-farming, besides forty-five to poultry, 
bees, and pigs combined. In addition many holdings less than 1 acre in 
extent, and thezefore not included in these returns, are used for raising 
poultry as a commercial pursuit, while many farms, utilised mainly for 
agriculture, dairying or grazing, also earry large numbers of poultry. The 
returns showed that at 30th June, 1928, there were 1,952 holdings over 1 
acre in extent carrying poultry for commercial purposes to the extent of 150 
head or more. Of these 1,225 were in the County of Cumberland and 
533 in other coastal districts. 

To assist poultry-farmers, the Department of Agriculture issues various. 
publications treating of poultry culture, and einploys a poultry expert to 
advise them. A Government Poultry Farm at Seven Hills is used for 
demonstration and educational purposes in connection with the Depart- 
ment’s activities for the benefit of poultry-farmers. Accurate statistics of 
poultry production are not available, but a general estimate based on acces- 
sible returns indicates that the value of production during 1927-28 was 
approximately £3,728,000. The returns showed that approximately 1,489,000 
poultry were marketed for food during the year 1927-28 from holdings of 
one acre or more in extent. 

Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
different breeds, and egg-laying competitions, organised originally by 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Jawkesbury 
Agricultural College, with the object of stimulating the poultry industry. 
These conrpetitions haye attracted widespread interest among poultry- 
farmers. The most successful laying strains have proved to be the black 
orpington, the white leghorn and the langshan. An annual report in 
bulietin form, giving particulars and tabulated results of these competitions, 
is issued by the Department of Agriculture. . 

The numbers of poultry enumerated iu returns supplied annually under 
the Census Act are as follow :-— 


! 
Fowls, | | Guinea 


eae gees Chickens, | Ducks, etc. | Geese, ete. | Turkeys, etc. Fowl, 


ete. | and other. 


1921 3,260,000 122,000 18,000 119,000 4,900 
1922 3,630,000 159,000 22,000 154,000 | 3,800 
1923 3,600,000 142,000 20,000 | 136,000 | 3,800 
1924 3,670,000 139,000 17,000 | 148,000 4,300 
1925 4,000,000 159,000 | 19,000 | 162,000 4,600 
1926 4,020,000 ; 156,000; 21,000 ; 159,000 6,300 
1927 4,002,000 131,000 20,050 148,000 5,100 
1928 3,868,000 123,000 17,000 | 147,000 6,900 


Included in the figures are estimates (made by locai collectors) of 
the number of poultry on holdings less than one acre in extent and on house- 
holders’ prentiscs. The numbers stated afford some guidance as te the growtl. 
of the industry in recent years, but in view of the great difficulty of obtain- 
ing accurate records they are probably considerably less than the numbers 
of poultry in the State.. The recorded number of eggs gathered in 1927-28 
was 20,286,000 dozen, but except in respect of commercial poultry farms the 
production is probably incompletely recorded. 
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The following table shows the recent trend of the oversea export trade in 
poultry and eggs :— 


| 
+ Eggs in Shell. Frozen Poultry. 

: Y Cae | H Total 
goth June. | j Value 
ciel Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

doz. £ "pairs. | £ £ 


1923 | 1,049,117 | 86,122 31,748 | 41,157 127,279 
1924 574,212 ; 47,835 7,493 9,323 57,138 
1925 627,473 49,059 7,705 | 12,182 61,241 
1926 802,421 | 63,833 10,928 | 23,300 37,133 
1927 | 1,839,046 137,808 18,892 29,681 167,489 
1923 447,996 | 34, 660 | 6,453 7,600 42,260 
1929 858,795 | 66,893 | 8,050 | 11,971 78,864 


It is noteworthy that there is also a large interstate trade in eggs, and it 
ig estimated that in the year ended 30th June, 1928, New South Wales 
received 170,000 dozen eggs in shell and the equivalent of approximately 
2,400,000 dozen eggs in pulp by boat from other Australian States. Data 
as to movement by rail are not available. 


Hgg Marketing Board. 

On 21st September, 1928, a poll of poultry farmers was taken as to the 
constitution of an Egg Marketing Board for a defined area embracing 
the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland and the shires of Nattai 
and Wollondilly. The number of producers who were enrolled was 2,202, * 
and 69 per cent. recorded their votes. A sufficient majority of those who 
voted favoured the establishment of the board, and three producers were 
elected on 31st October, 1928. These, with two nominated members, con- 
stitute the board. Active operations commenced on 27th May, 1929. 


Unless exempted by the board, any person having more than twenty 
head of poultry in the defined area must market his eggs through an 
authorised agent. At 9th August, 1929, fifteen agents had been appointed, 
ten at Sydney, three at Newcastle, and two at West Maitland. Up to the 
same date 5,206 exemptions, or partial exemptions, had been granted; 8,542 
of these being for less than 150 head of poultry. In general the exemptions 
were granted to enable poultry farmers to supply local needs and to con- 
tinue private contracts. In the case of exemptions, monthly declarations 
are made that eggs have not been sold at prices below those fixed by the 
board. 


The board is financed by a es on eggs distributed, the initial charge 
being id. per dozen, subject to variation. Exempted producers pay direct 
to the board, while the authorised agents remit the Jevy on eggs sold 
through them. ; 


During the period from 27th May to 30th June, 1929, the eggs delivered to 
agents of the board amounted to 441,462 dozen. 


1 : + 


4 DBEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is at the present time of small importance, 
and is generally conducted as an adjunct to other rural occupations. Good 
table honey ig obtained from the flora of native eucalypts of many varieties. 
-- Details. of special legislation regarding apiculture were published ut 
page 655 in the Year Book of 1918. Frame hives are in general use, box 
hives being specifically prohibited. 
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Bee Hives. eae 
Remrene | Productive. | prose, | oun | Home paManes per | Boeewar. 
its Pronuntlye: | Hive. | 

No. | No. | No. Ib. a oe 
1910-11 55,958 14,308 | 70,266 2,765,618 49-4 72,617 
1920-21 | 28,041 6,387 34,428 1,443,377 BLS 23,320 
1921-22 34,129 7,369 41,498 2,989,074 | 87-6 28,385 
1922-23 | 26,855 | 11,549 38,404 1,239,080 | 46+1 28,442 
1923-24 | 19,987 arm | 31,761 590,980 | 29-6 12,703 
1924-25 | 34,692 | 5,431 | 40,128 3,090,180 | 89°1 40,108 
1925-26 | 36,901 | 4,527 | 41,428 2,235,095 | 606 88,27} 
1926-27 | 31,310 7,782 | 39,042 1,522,540) 486 22,636 
1927-28 26,009 11,096 | 37,105 1,154,201 | 44-4 17,139 


The yield per productive hive improved considerably as a result of the 
enactment of the Apiaries Acts in 1916 and 1917, but it is subject to marked 
fluctuations according to seasonal conditions. 

In 1927-28 the estimated value of the recorded production from bees 
was £24,000, the quantity of production in each division being as follows:— 


7 


Division. | Honey, H Beeswax, 

| 

| Ib. 1b. 
Coastal we) 378,579 7,250 
Tableland wf 417,461 5,494 
Western Slopes il 312,080 | 3,595 
Central Plains and Riverina ~ 44,701 i 750 
Western Division | 1380 | 50 

Total 1,154,201 17,139 


Marketing of Honey. 

Under the Marketing of Primary Products Act, 1927, a poll of apiarists 
was taken on 11th February, 1929, as to the advisability of establishing a 
board to control the marketing of honey. 

A roll of apiarists was prepared, and at a ballot 92.5 per cent. of these 
recorded their votes, 70 per cent. favouring the proposal. 

A board comprising three electcd representatives of the apiarists and two 
viominated members held its first meeting in May, 1929, and is at present 
engaged on the necessary preliminary work. es Pree 
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VALUE oF Dairy axpD FarMyArp PRoOpUuCTION. 


It is evident from the foregoing that the dairying and farmyard industries 
are important factors in the rural production of New South Wales. The 
value of production in 1927-28 amounted to £15,273,000, or £6 Ys. 3d. per 
head of population. The dairying industry yielded £10,284,000; pigs, 
£1,237,000; poultry, £3,728,000; and bees, £24,000. The value of production 
in each year since 1911 was as follows :— 


| 


Milk fe ilk f te i iIch Powt 
7 i g Ss 
‘Year. Butter. ones Hatter oF tone, Pigs. and: aes: Bees. Total. 
Cheese). 
(0e9) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) | (000) 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 

1911 3,631 129 619 389 447 | 1,280 39 6,534 

1912 3,895 168 750 406 539 | 1,401 33 71,192 

1913 3,450 170 950 385 590 | 1,578 30 1,063 
1914-15 4,038 170 962 523 5383 | 1,597 | 18 7,846 
1915-16 3,198 167 1,084 419 605 | 2,144 32 71,649 
1916-17 4,740 227 1,059 657 795 | 1,908 33 9,419 
1917-18 4,954 250 1,618 668 990 | 2,082 73 10,635 
1918-19 4,537 204 1,949 709 1,153 2,501 20 11,073 
1919-20 4,712 278 2,132 721 1,121 2,814 15 11,793 
1920-21 8,411 ; 306 2,751 603 1,130 | 3,196 50 16,447 
1921-22 5,800 | 228 2,359 899 925 | 2,650 53 12,914 
1922-23 5,805 198 2,558 | 1,136 976 | 2,750 22 13,445 
1923-24 5,027 213 2,604 } 1,113 1,087 | 2,321 | 12 12,327 
1924-25 6,342 197 3,039 | 1,005 1,107 | 2,591 55 14,336 
1925-26 7,045 233 2,386 430 1,304 | 3,277 37 14,712 
1926-27 6,478 227 2,446 473 1,323 | 3,617 27 14,591 
1927-28 6,722 248 2,714 600 1,237 | 3,728 24 15,273 


Prices or Dairy Propucrs. 

The average wholesale prices obtained in the Sydney markets for the 
principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce in 1914 and during the 
last six years are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the 
year represents the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not 
take into account the quantity sold during the month. 


Dairy ond Poultry | zomg, | 1928. | 924. | 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928, 
4 
| l 

ad{ad}/ eda) oad) sd) ad] ad 
Mik .. wal} Ol1lg) 110; 1 8! 1 6% 2 84 110) 1 10 
Butter... slb, 0 113 110% 1 5 1 5F 1 73 1 1o 1 7} 
Cheese... wey | OO TS 1 2h 0 OF 0104, 0 113 0113 0 102 
Bacon (sides) 55 QO 93 1 2 1 23) 1 Of 1 of 14 1 Of 
Eggs (new laid) doz. 1 44 1 93 Ildl 1 a 1ll 1 8 1 113 
Poultry— { | 
Fowls— / 

(Roosters) ...pr. 55] 72; 8 2] 9 8] 10 8] lo 5] 81 
Ducks— 

(English)... 5» 45 10 2 9 9 8 ON 5 ll 3 8 8 
Geese... sees 6 8] 10 7] 11 0} 10 0} 9 9/ Il 2] ll 9 
Turkeys (cocks) ,, | 11 2| 87 3/ 83 3} 30 3 39 3/ 39 6! 3010 

Bee produce— | 
Honey eealb, 0 33 «60 «64406 («0 6H UO 4 OO 4G} 0 5 
Wax iw. eee 1 23061 «83061 BRL 44) 1 8 1 9 1 94 


* No quotations, 
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The relative variations in the Sydney wholesale prices of eight principal 
dairy and farmyard products, viz., butter, cheese, bacon, ham, eggs, coi: 
densed milk, honey and lard are shown in the following table of index 
numbers, in which the prices of 1911 are taken as the base and represented 
by 1,000:— 


ee ee ore 
: ‘ 

1901 963 1916 1,380 1923 1,939 

1906 953 || 1917 1,440 | 1924 | 1,671 

1911 1,000 1918 1,487 | 1925 | 1,612 

1912 1,133 | 1919 1,718 | 1926 ! 1,760 
| | 

1913 1,093 | 1920 2,236 3 1927 ; 1,831 

1914 1,128 | 1921 2,020 | 1928 | 1,763 

1915 1,349 1922 1,735 | 1929 | *1,902 

*To June. 


‘Although the average prices of dairy produce have remained very much 
above the pre-war level the relative increases have been considerably less 
than those of other products. A comparative table showing the relative 
increases in each of eight groups of commodities is pull in the chaptez 
“ood and Prices” of this Year Book. ig a a a 
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FORESTRY. 


Tue forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Nearly 7 million acres of State lands have been cither dedicated or 
reserved for the preservation and growth of timber. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of 
useful timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of 
good commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as 
ironbark, tallow-wood, and turpentine. In other timbers there are about 
twenty-five varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, pine, 
and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the timber 
supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and brush woods, 


Following the report of a Royal Commission appointed in 1907, a Forestry 
Department was established under the Forestry Act, 1909. This Act was 
repealed by the Forestry Act, 1916, which became law on the 1st November, 
1916, and provided for the constitution of a Forestry Commission con- 
sisting of three members, one being Chief Commissioner, Another amending 
Act passed on 23rd December, 1924, provided for a commission of one 
member at a salary of £1,500 per annum. 


The Comniission is charged with the administration of the Forestry Act, 
1916, and Amending Acts, which provide for the control and management 
of the State forests and timber reserves, for the training of forest officers, 
for the conduct of research work, and for the collection of statistics in con- 
nection with forestry. 


The Commission may dispose of timber and products of any State forest 
or timber reserve, and— 


(a) take and sell such timber and products; 


(b) convert any such timber into logs, sawn timber, or any other 
merchantable article, and sell the same; 


(c) convert any such products into merchantable articles, and sell the 
same; 


(d) construct roads, railways, and tram-lines and other works for the 
transport of timber; and purchase, rent, or charter and use 
vehicles and vessels, with the necessary motive power; 


(e) construct, purchase, or rent sawmills and other mills, with all the 
necessary machinery and plant for converting timber and manu~- 
facturing articles from timber, and use such mills for those 
purposes. 


One-half of the gross amount received from royalties, licenses, and 
permits, and from the sale of timber, other than the output of the mills. 
as indicated in (e) above, is to be set apart for afforestation, reafforesta- 
tion, survey and improvement of State forests and timber reserves, and for 
purposes incidental thereto. An annual sum in excess of £100,000 is re- 
invested in State forests in this way, the expenditure of an amount exceed- 
ing £5,000 on any particular work being subject to the approval of the: 
Miniter ce tc ON gs a tn aes 


Di Se 


coe 
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The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the pur- 
pose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. 

Timber-getters’ and other licenses may be issued by the Commission, and 
exclusive rights to take timber products from specified areas of State forests 
or timber reserves may be granted. 

Every person conducting a sawmill for the treatment of timber must 
abtain a license, keep books and records, and make prescribed returns. 
Royalty must be paid on timber felled and on products taken from any 
State forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands held under any tenure 
from the Crown which requires the payment of royalty. Royalty is 
not payable, however, on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within a timber or forest reserve. Allowance may be made also for any 
timber which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, 
or Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease 
granted before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked except under 
permit. 

The Act provides for regulations on the following matters :—Licenses, 
ete., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the conditions under 
which licenses, etc., may be granted; the protection and preservation of 
timber; the inspection, cutting, marking, and removal of timber; the kinds, 
sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; the conditions under 
which fires may be lighted in State forests ; and the organisation of a system 
of education in scientific forestry. 

The Forestry (Amendment) Act of 1924 provided for the sylvicultural 
‘management of certain lands in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area being 
-vested in the Forestry Commission. An area of 19,900 aeres has, under 
this arrangement, been placed under the contro! of the Forestry Commission. 
-for ninety-nine years. 

‘That Act also empowers the Forestry Commission to undertake the sylvi- 
-cultural management of the catchment area, of any system of water supply, 
or the direction and supervision of any scheme of tree planting carried out 
by any public department or authority. 

For the purposes of administration the areas containing State forest 
lands are grouped in districts, and the work in each distriet is supervised by 
a trained forestry officer under the control of the Commission. As the timber 
is removed from an area it is treated for regeneration, the average area sv 
treated during the last five years being about 42,500 aeres per annum. 

A large amount of regencrative work has been done in connection with 
the Murray River and the coastal and inland forests. Stations have been 
selected for the promotion of afforestation by the establishment of State 
nurseries and plantations, with the object of wtilising some of the non- 
productive lands of the State. 

“The Australian Forestry Journal” is issued monthly by the Commission 
with the object of interesting the public in forestry, and it is distributed 
gratis among a large number of public bodies. The forestry authorities 
of the other States of the Commonwealth zontribute towards the cost of 
the publication. 

‘State Forests. 

‘Ag at 31st December, 1928, a totat area of 5,315,426 acres of Crown lands 
had been dedicated permanently as State forests, and 1,541,846 acres had 
been set apart tentatively as thaber reserves. Tneluded in the State forests 
are a number of State forest plantations of am aggregate area of 16,688, 
acres, 
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Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber 
reserves as at the end of each of the last five years are shown below :— 


State Forests. Pigctaticnie | Timber Reserves. 
At 80th June. 
Number. Area, Area. Number. Area. 

} ‘ ; { 7 

| acres. i acres. | acres. 
1924 720 | 5,221,415 7,180 | 550 1,659,897 
1925 714 5,145,957 | 9,46] 552 1,637,458 
1926 731 5,220,601 | 11,214 563 1,653,817 
1927 725 5,277,739 | 13,440 576 1,595,726 
1928* 726 5,315,426 16,688 | 587 | 1,541,346 

} J 


* 31st DecemLer. 


The timber reserves are reviewed from time to time, and arrangements 
are made to dedicate suitable reserves as State forests, in order that they 
may be reserved permanently for forestry purposes and the reservation of 
unsuitable areas is revoked to make them available for other uses, 


Location of Forest Lands, 


The principal forest lands of the State are situated in the Zone of 
Coastal Timbers, which consists of a narrow strip of land ranging up to 59 
miles in width and extending along the entire coast line. This zone em- 
braces an area of 18,797,000 acres, and is a region of high rainfall, producing 
an abundant supply of hardwood timbers of good quality. The State 
forests are distributed in scattered areas throughout the belt, but more 
especially in the North Coast district, in the vicinity of the coast from the 
River Hastings south to the Karuah River, and along the South Coast from 
the Shoalhaven River to the southern boundary of the State. An isolated 
forest area of considerable importance stretches northward from the Hawkes- 
bury River and terminates to the westward of Lake Macquarie. 


The indigenous softwoods of the State are situated mainly in the Zone of 
Brush Timbers lying in a narrow belt along the eastern foothills of the 
northern highlands. This zone embraces 6,339,000 acres of land and 
is a region of high rainfall. The timber is mainly softwood of good 
quality, the chief commercial species being hoop pine, 


The Zone of Highland Timbers contains in all 30,039,000 acres, with 
varying rainfall. The supply of timbers is scattered and sparse, including 
mainly hardwoods of fair to good quality. Considerable areas in this zone 
are considered to be suitable for the planting of exotic conifers, and it is 
proposed to embark on an extensive scheme of afforestation in this con- 
nection, 


The Zone of Interior Timbers covers 81,008,000 acres. The rainfall is 
comparatively low and uncertain, and the supply of timber, including both 
hardwoods and cypress pine is generally scattered, sparse, and of fair 
quality. State forests are distributed throughout the zone, though the 
majority of them are small. 


The Western Zone is almost devoid of timbers of commercial value, and 
is practically co-terminous with the Western Division, with an average 
annual rainfall of from 8 to 15 inches. This area contains 66,868,000 
agres, and its timber supply is very sparse, scattered, and of inferior quality. 
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\ Main Forest Types. 


The main forest types are the hardwood forests, the cypress forests, and 
the brush or jungle forests. 

The hardwood forests may be divided roughly into two sub-types, accord- 
ing to the moisture conditions, viz.:—(1) The comparatively luxuriant 
growth with an underwood, and (2) the dry, more open forests with little or 
no underwood. The former is confined to the most favoured forests of the 
coastal zone and the highlands, and the latter represents the common type 
of the Central Division, the highlands, and many of the drier ridges of the 
coast. Forests of mixed eucalypts are generally met with in the coastal 
zone, but in parts of the highland and in the inland districts pure forests 
of eucalypts are not uncommon. 

The inroads of settlement have greatly reduced the available forest 
resources of the coast, but large areas of forests still remain, the best of 
which are located in the country cn the North Coast lying between the 
Manning and Clarence Rivers. 

The highland forests ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 feet elevation are very 
variable in character and distribution, reaching first quality only in de- 
tached areas. The most widely distributed species at high elevations is the 
snow gum, which, however, is of low value. The most valuable of all the 
non-durable eucalypts is found in the southern highlands at elevations of 
3,500 to 4,500 feet. In this area is also found a species yielding a valuable 
oil, from which thymol (a powerful antiseptic) and menthol are obtained. 

Lhe hardwood forests of the Central Division at one time covered a much 
greater area than those of the coast or the highlands, but have largely given 
place to wheat and sheep. The densest and best yielding forests of this 
zone are now mostly in the northern half, where the ironbarks are the pre- 
dominaut species, and where grazing of sheep and rabbits have had less 
effect on reproduction; but in the southern box areas young growth, being 
readily grazed, is more often. absent, while excessive ringbarking in the 
interests of sheep has destroyed a large part of the older age classes, 

Hardwood forests are specially subject to fire, which, though injurious 
in varying degree to the existing stand, and particularly to the young crop, 
is at the same time an effective agent in assisting to establish reproduction. 
Omitting firewood, the yields per acre in hardwood forests are low, due to 
fire, and faulty and decayed trees in over-mature stands. In the southern 
tableland 3,000 cubic feet of milling timber per acre is sometimes obtained, 
but in the coastal belt prime virgin forests yield about 1,000 cubie feet of 
mill logs per acre. 

In the southern half of the inland division the destruction of the asso- 
ciated eucalypts has resulted in pure though open forests of cypress; in the 
northern half the mixture with ironbark still obtains, apparently assisting 
in the reproduction of the cypress. These forests occupy territories where 
the rainfall varies between 15 and 30 inches annually, and the most abun- 
dant species is valued for the white and resistant quality of its timber. 

The brush forests—jungle or rain forests—are restricted rreciically to 
the coast, the main conditions governing their existence beinz warmth and 
abundant moisture. A miscellaneous collection of species are found in the 
brush forests, with the pine tree (Araucaria) the most abundant, but none 
of them remain in sufficient abundance to have an appreciable or lasting 
influence on the timber supply of the State. 

Sylviculturally, the brush forests are distinct from the two preceding 
types in that they provide @ good forest canopy, and enrich the soil by the 
formation of hunius to which they give rise. On this account brush areas 
have been devoted largely to closer settlement directed to the advancement 
of the dairying industry, 
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State Forest Nurseries and Plantations. 


A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of 
plants of commercial types; the planted area is about 42 acres. Exchanges 
of seeds and plants are made with similar institutions in various parts of 
the world. Branch nurseries of various dimensions have been established 
in practically every forestry district in the State. At Tuncurry on the 
North Coast, Mila on the Southern Tableland, and Mount Mitchell, near 
Glen Innes, on the Northern Tableland, pine plantations are worked by 
prison labour, the areas planted being 1,715 acres, 184 acres, and 70 acres 
respectively. 

To supplement the supply of softwood in the State, afforestation should 
be conducted on a more extensive scale than at present, and it has been 
estimated that it is necessary to plant 5,000 acres per year for thirty years in 
order to assure adequate supplies. Preliminary surveys in the southern 
and central highlands disclose an area of 200,000 acres suitable for the 
growth of softwoods. Similar surveys are proceeding in the northern high- 
Jands. 


Production and Consumption of Timber. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1928, there were in operation 468 saw- 
mills. The employees numbered 4,784, and the value of plant and machinery 
was estimated at £870,931. The output of native timber amounted to 
48,716,200 super. feet of softwood and 97,858,800 super. feet of hardwood. 

In the forests which have been placed under intensive management the 
Forestry Commission undertakes the conversion of many classes of forest 
produce in order to ensure that all saleable timber will be removed promptly 
from each area to make way for young growth. 


The following table shows the average annual output of native timber 
from saw-mills in New South Wales in successive years singe 1919, and the 
gross consumption of native and imported timbers as estimated by the 
Forestry Commission. 


j 
| Axnual Output | Estimated Gross Consumption of Timber. 
t 


Year ended of Native Timber 
80th June. from Saw-mills. 
(000 omitted.) Native, Imported. Total. 
i (000 omitted.) 
| cubic feet. cubic feet, =| cubic feet. cubie feet, 
1919 | 10,968 24,269 { 7,224 31,493 
1920 12,926 26,503 7,220 33,723 
1921 i 13,009 29,407 8,055 37,462 
1922 12,772 29,745 9,185 38,930 
1923 12,259 30,476 11,923 42,399 
1924 13,958 32,555 14,898 47,453 
1925 13,535 44,812 14,553 j 59,363 
1926 14,166 38,791 18,549 i 57,340 
1927 13,574 39,956 17,127 57,083 
1928 12,215 *39,071 | ¥*15,217 54,288 
{ 


* Year ended 3ist December. 


In recent years there has been remarkable activity in the building trade, 
and the consumption of timber has increased rapidly. Most of the imported 
timber consists of softwoods. The native timber consumed in 1928 con- 
sisted of 21,259,000 cubie feet of hardwood, 4,882,000 cubic feet of cypress 
pine, 1,371,000 cubic feet of other pine, 621,000 cubic feet of brushwood,. 
and 10,938,000 cubic feet of fuel. ae ‘ 5 


ae SB Pome Meme ent vane 
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Value of Production from Forestry. 


The following table shows the value of forestry production as at the place 
of production in New South Wales at intervals since the year 1901:— 


a ( 
magus | vow, | negutat | va 
PS i £ 

1901* 554,000 || —- 1924 1,659,000 
1906" | — 1,008°000 1925 1,647,000 
1gl* 998,000 |) 1926 1.871.000 
1916 =| 1,045,000) «1927 1,862,000 
1921 | 1,656,000 ‘| 1928 1,715,000 


*Year ended 31st December. 


Imports und Exports of Timber. 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn for many years from foreign sources of supply, among which New 
Zealand, the United States of America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden are 
most important. Steps are being taken, however, to plant extensive areas 
in New South Wales with high-class American and other softwoods in order 
to render the State independent of imported timbers. 


In the following table particulars are shown regarding the import and 
export of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901. The 
large import reflects a local demand for softwoods. It is not probable that 
the export trade will ever assume large proportions, though the forests of the 
State abound in high-class hardwoods. 


| Exports of Australian Produce Oversea 


Tmports Oversea to New South Wales. from New South Wales. 
Year. Undressed. | Undressed. 
Total Seats cede | Total 
Other, | fotat Other. | Value, 
Quantity. Value. | | Quantity. | Value, | 
t f i M 
sup. feet. £ £ : §£ sup. feet. ££ ¢ 
(000) (000) { 


i { 
“1901 68,369 322,642) 137,123 | 459,765) 10,386 66,346 | 58,664; 125,016 
1906 84,772 444,563; 81,850 | 526,413) 29,322 | 325,805 | 9,361) 335,166 
191] 164,380 | 955,344, 209,028 1,164,372, 28,398 | 250,990 | 17,949 268,939 
1915-16 119,232 | 814,102) 74,305 | 888,407| 15,099 1 144,486 10,965, 155,451 
1920-21; 93,303 1,904,064! 174,910 |2,078,974) 23,202 447,653 | 17,072) 464,725 
1925-26 194,393 1,964,596, 463,610 \2,428,206) 23,486 (390,489 | 6,689] 397,128 
1926-27 173,261 1,904,040, 393,983 |2,298,023' 18,282 .301,671 | 5,349) 307,020 
pera 229,977 eae 438,234 2,645,337 16,577 | 283,053 | 11,163) 294,216 
i 


| 


In addition there is a considerable interstate movement of timber by sea, 
of which complete records are not available. The quantity of timber 
recorded by the Sydney Harbour Trust as being imported at Sydney from 
other Australian States in 1927-28 was 11,445,000 super. feet. 


Forestry Incenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of land. 
The fees for licenses and permits are small, but considerable revenue is 
gained from royalties on timber, agistment, and oceupation fees, ete. 
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The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses and from royalty 
on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following 
table:— 


J 


Year | Sales, | poyalt Year “Sales, | Royalty on 
ded Rents, yaty on Total. | ended Rents, psy Or Total. 
30th June. i Fees, Ge Timber. ws | 30th poe 1 fess ohes Timber. ne 
P i j 
| | 
— £ | # | £ | £ £ 
1911* 11, 153 79,165 90,318 1926 42,984 | 181,223 224,207 
1916 8,701 59,406 68,107 1927 48,626 | 181,317 224,943 
1921 76,141 114,601 | 190,742 1928* 80,183 | 146,484 | 226,667 


| 


* Year ended 3ist December. 


Included in the total for 1928 are sales of converted and confiscated 
material, £44,941, and rents for occupation permits, forest leases, etc., 
£27,812. 

The Public Accounts for the year 1927-28 showed that a net revenue of 
£252,168 accrued to the Consolidated Revenue from forestry, and that 
£118,663 of this amount were credited to forestry accounts under section 13 
of the Forestry Act, 1916. 

The experience of Europe and America has shown that well-directed 
expenditure by the Government in afforestation and re-afforestation is 
directly reproductive, and forest improvement in New South Wales, where 
timber grows more rapidly and to larger size, should yield even more 
favourable results. 

Particulars of expenditure by the Forestry Department during the last 
five years are shown in the following table :— 


Year 
Year ended 30th June. eat el 
Head of Expenditure. oe ie 

1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

Demarcation ... 0.1. eee cee eee eee] 9,209 8,034 6,912 7,390 5,787 
Porest Roads and Fire-breaks .... ...| 2,197 4,582 3,899 | 13,918 | 14,086 
Sylvicultural Works... eee eee oes 21,655 | 24,694 | 345126 45,996 | 40,116 
Permanent Improvements ... .. + 24,899 | 19,724 | 44,698 18,677 13,528 
Conversion Work ... 0... we. see eee] 4,442 4,696 4,156 5,415 29,872 
Administrative, Research and Other ...| 75,304 91,992 | 84,699 | 115,703 109,469 
Total... ss. see eee eee ees] 187,706 | 153,722 | 178,490 207,099 | 212,858 


Persons Employed in Timber Industry. 


Tt has been estimated by the Forestry Department that 12,392 persons 
were employed in the timber industry during the year 1928, viz., 3,084 in 
felling and cutting; 2,581 in hauling timber to the mills; 3,721 in milling; 
and 3,006 in other occupations. These figures include persons partially 
employed, viz., 1,320 in felling and cutting and 952 in hauling timber. 
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FISHERIES. 


THe waters along the coast of New South Wales contain more than 500 
species of fish, of which at least 250 species are of high commercial value, 
but the fishing industry is not being developed to its full capacity. The 
principal sources of supply of marine fish are the coastal lakes and estuaries, 
the sea beaches and ocean waters, while Murray cod is obtained in the 
inland rivers. Fishermen generally haye confined their attention to the 
coastal lakes and estuaries, but in recent years an appreciable proportion 
of the market supplies has been obtained by deep-sea trawling. During 
the year 1928 the number of trawl boats was increased to 11, and orders were 
given for the construction of at least 7 new vessels. The wholesale selling 
of fish is centralised in the city, and there is no organised system of 
distribution in suburban and country districts. 

The most extensive development may be expected in the ocean waters, 
where varieties of deep-sea fish such as great tunnies, Spanish mackerel, 
bonito, mackerel, kingfish, tailer, salmon, and many other pelagic fishes 
travel in large shoals. There are also immense quantities of pilchards, 
sprats, and other “ herring-kind,” as well as sea garfish and others. 

Crayfishing and the oyster industry also are capable of greater develop- 
ment, and mussels could be farmed successfully in a way somewhat similar 
to oysters, and in many placcs where the oyster will not flourish. The 
expansion of the oyster industry has been effected by the diffusion of the 
knowledge of successful oyster culture among oyster growers. Intense 
cultivation at Port Stephens has produced excellent resulis in recent years. 

Whaling operations have been conducted intermittently, but it is con- 
sidered that shore stations and steam whaling gunboats in addition to 
“mother ships” could be maintained profitably on the coast of the State. 
The season begins in June and ends in November, though whales may be 
taken before and after that period. Considerable attention is now being 
given to the possibilities of whaling as a profitable industry. 


CoNTROL oF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act, 1902, control of the fisheries of the State, pre- 
viously administered by a Commission, was placed in the hands of a Board 
to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of service, 
and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to the dimensions of 
nets, closure of inland and tidal waters, net-fishing, and other such matters. 
Under an amending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was dissolved and 
its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief Secretary being 
charged with the administration of the Act. 


Fishing Licenses. 

Persons catching fish for sale in tidal or inland waters must be licensed, 
also boats used for this purpose, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced 
to half that amount if the license is issued after 30th June and before 
1st December. 

The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1928 was 
3,847, and licenses were issued in respect of 1,807 fishing boais. 


Oyster Leases. 


For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approxi- 
nate high-water mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 
Minister. The areas are classified as average, special, or inferior lands. 
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The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 
a like period. An area wpon which an aggregate rental of less than £5 per 
annum is payable may not be leased to any person unless he is already an 
oyster lessee. 

Leases of special lands are granted for areas of special value after the 
land has been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same 
conditions as leases of average lands, but need not be confined to areas 
along the approximate high-water mark. 

Leases of inferior ands are granted for a term not exceeding ten years, 
with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. 

During the year 1928 applications for leases numbered 348, representing 
59,132 yards of foreshore and 287 acres of off-shore leases. At the end of 
the year the existing leases numbered 5,322. The length of foreshores held 
was 1,219,829 yards, and there were deep-water leases to the extent of 3,081 
acres, 


ProvuctioN From FISHERIES, i 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are snapper, bream, blackfish, 
whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead, garfish, and Murray cod—a freshwater 
fish; tailer, trevally, leather-jacket, and gurnard are readily saleable in the 
local markets. Mullet was formerly the principal product of the inshore 
fisheries, but the demand for it has decreased because it has been replaced in 
the metropolitan market by trawled flathead, and provision has not been 
made for an expansion of the trade in suburban and country districts. 

Fish—The quantity consigned to Sydney municipal market, or sold at 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Lake JMawarra, without having passed through the 
market, during 1928, amounted to 22;909,615 lb., of which 231,201 lb. were 
condemned. In addition 846,290 lb. of fish were consigned from the Tweed. 
River to Brisbane, and 2,281,710 ib. are recorded as having been sold 
in various fishing centres in coastal areas, but this latter figure is in- 
complete. The total production of fish, as recorded during 1928, was 
25,537,615 lb. The actual production of fish was greater than the fore- 
going figures indicate, because a considerable quantity is sold in proximity 
to the fishing grounds without passing through the markets, and records 
of the fish caught by private persons are not obtainable. 

The bulk of the supplies is obtained in the estuaries and lakes on the 
northern part of the coast-line. The approximate quantities of fresh fish 
obtained from each of the principal fishing grounds of the State are in- 
dicated below :— 


1927, 1928. 1927, 1928. 

Ib. Tb. Ib, Ib. 
Clarence River ... 2,858,731 2,995,275 Botany Bay .. 234,295 289,611 
Wallis Lake .» 1,480,329 1,548,538 Richmond River... 193,049 634,039 
Port Stephens... 548,729 574,395 Hawkesbury River 321,894 322,758 
Lake Iawarra.., 249,137 384,834 Port Jackson ..,. 121,908 151,498 
Tuggerah Lakes ... 469,520 760,606 Hastings River ... 220,975 182,507 
Lake Macquarie ... 425,639 468,826 Macleay River .., 409,320 167,235 
Camden Haven ... 633,049 752,285 St. George’s Basin 331,581 331,964 
Manning River ... 345,796 340,085 Wellongong .. 191,614 290,841 


. In addition to the quantities taken from the fishing grounds, 12,073,760 
qb., or nearly one-half of the total quantity marketed, were obtained by deep- 
sea trawling. 

Ovayfish.—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) marketed during 
1928 was 222,636. The number captured was very much greater, but many 
were lost by death before marketing. The principal source of supply was 
the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle to Port Macquarie. From 
Port Stephens and Wallis Lake nearly 128,000 were sent to market. 
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Prawns-—A quantity of approximately 1,471,186 lb. of marine prawns 
(Penaeus) was marketed during 1928, and about 51,933 Ib. were condemned. 
These figures do not include prawns sold for bait. 

Crabs.—About 2,340 dozen of crabs were marketed. They comprised 
several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and the Man- 
grove (Scylla). 

Oysters—During the year 1928 the oyster production of the State 
amounted to 29,180 bags, each of 3 bushel capacity, valued at £94,835. 
These consisted of Rock oyster (Ostrea cucullata). This output was princi- 
pally the result of artificial cultivation. 


Oversea Trade in Fish. 


A very considerable proportion of the Iceal requirements of fish are im- 
ported from countries outside Australia, the value of fish so imported during 
the year ended June, 1928, being £719,359, including 9,962,856 Ib. of tinned 
fish, valued at £514,298. The value of fish exported oversea was £15,235, 
including tinned fish to the yalue of £12,418. 


Value of Fisheries Production. 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as 
recorded during the year ended 30th June, 1928, was approximately 
£671,000, including fresh fish, £495,000, oysters, crayfish, prawns, etc., 
£176,000. 

The value of production is estimated as at the place of production and is 
exclusive of fish condemned, of fish sold in fishing and other centres and not 
recorded, or used for fertiliser and oil, and of the value of molluscs other 
than oysters. 

The following table shows the value of production from fisheries since the 
year 1916-17 :-— 


rT 
i 


Year Value. i Year Value, 
ended 30th June. (000 omitted.) i ended 80th Juse. (000 omitted.) 
| £ ! £ 
{917 | 303 1923 ' 491 
1918 ‘ 307 1924 , 520 
1019 : 335 1925 ; 540 
1920 ! 470 1926 583 
1921 i 491 1927 | 614 
1922 i 558 | 1928 H 671 
l 1 


Fish PRESERVING. 

Many fishes specially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 
but irregularity of supplies and climatie disadvantages have militated 
against the success of canning factories. 


Fish Cuniture anxp ACCLIMATISATION. 


Acclimatisation of trout has met with remarkable success in the State— 
trout up to 8 and 10 lb. are not uncommonly captured. Every suitable 
stream, viz., practically all above an altitude of 2,500 feet, is stocked 
with trout. 

During the last few years liberations of trout have increased enormously; 
prior to 1914 the total released was 66,500, but in 1928 upwards of 1,382,000 
trout were liberated. The percentage of fry released from eggs laid down 
was 90.4. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


Spread of Settlement. 


Souz knowledge of the history of settlement im New South Wales ia 
necessary for a proper understanding of the present position in regard to 
rural settlement, and the following brief summary ig designed to show how 
it has arisen. 


Population spread very slowly during the first forty years which succeeded 
the foundation of the colony. Settlement was confined at first to coastal 
land accessible from Sydney, and it was not until 1813 that a way was found 
across the Great Dividing Range to the fertile plains of the west. But even 
after that discovery, population was not sufficient for some years to promote 
a rapid spread of settlement, despite the growing flocks of sheep which 
required new pastures. Even by 1830 the area settled did not extend more 
than 200 miles in any direction, and the boundaries within which settlers 
were allowed to sclect land embraced only 22,083,000 acres, But the steady 
infiltration of population, which oceurred after 1815, placed an increasing 
strain upon the capacity of the settled region to supply a ready livelihood, 
and with the arrival of assisted immigrants in increasing numbers after 
1828, certain bold spirits oecupied extensive lands with their sheep beyond 
the arbitrary legal boundaries, in defiance of authority. This practice was 
termed “squatting.” 


Such occupation was at first illegal for another reason, namely, that until 
1831 the use of land could be obtained only by grant from the Governor on 
special conditions. Tnsuccessful attempts were made to dispossess the 
“squatters” until 1832, when their right to remain was recognised, and 
grazing leases were granted at fixed rentals. At the same time an Imperial 
Act of 1881 provided for the sale of Crown lands in the Colony at a fixed 
price of 5s. per acre, with a nominal quit-rent. Thus the way was cleared for 
tural settlement, a more rapid flow of immigration began, and a boom in 
settlement occurred, with the attendant evils of land traffic. This boom 
did not end until the price of Crown Jand had been raised to 12s. per acre 
in 1839, and further to 20s. per acre in 1842 (where it remained until 1895). 
The system of free grants was terminated in 1840. By that year nearly 
6,000,000 acres of land had been alienated, of which approximately one- 


third had been sold. In addition, extensive areas were occupied as grazing 
leases. 


The system of selling land was replaced by that of leasing, and the spread 
of settlement became more rapid. The State was divided arbitrarily into 
three. districts—settled, intermediate, and unsettled—which remained until 
1884, Leases. were granted upon tender for areas of 25 square miles in the 
intermediate districts and 50 square miles in the unsettled districts. The 
grant in the intermediate districts carried the right to purchase 1 square 
mile in every 25 square miles leased. Under this system, practically the 
whole of the State was speedily ocenpied in extensive “ runs,” for the pos- 
session. of nvhich competition, not without malpractices, was very keen. 
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Although a steady flow of immigrants was maintained, the population 
numbered only 178,668 in 1851, when the gold rushes commenced, bringing a 
rapid influx of eager fortune-hunters. By 1861 the gold fever was subsiding, 
and the number of inhabitants of the State had increased to 357,978. Men 
now began to seek anxiously for land on which to settle, and found it oceu- 
pied in extensive runs held on lease, and not available for purchase, except 
by the holders, in limited areas. The remedy applied by Parliament was 
expressed in the famous principle “free selection before survey,” introduced 
in 1861. Grave abuses arose in the bitter conflict which resulted between the 
competitors for land, and holdings were selected without classification, and 
regardless of public interest. But 9 real development of rural settlement 
now occurred, and, hefore the Act expired in 1884, the population had 
reached 904,980; the State was occupied in pastoral holdings of varying 
sizes, and had begun to assume importance as a principal source of the wool 
supply of the world. More than 35,000,000 acres were alienated, or in course 
of alienation—of which 28,000,000 acres were sold between 1861 and 1884— 
and practically the whole of the remaining area of the State suitable for 
cecupation was leased definitely for varying periods. 


The Land Problem. re ty 


The nature of the demand for land now changed. A decline in the prices 
realised for wool, the increase in wheat-growing for export, and the growth 
of the dairying industry and mixed farming to supply oversea markets 
with butter and mutton, after application of refrigeration to sea cargoes, 
led to a new and more intense development in rural settlement. Jn view of 
the immense areas of lands alienated and leased a difficult problem arose to 
which the Legislature has sinee devoted a large amount of attention. 


Practically the whole State was occupied, the great proportion of the land 
being in large holdings with more or less stable tenure, and the problem of 
development assumed the form of re-settlement. 


The State was divided into three new districts—Eastern, Central, and 
Western—and into Land Board districts in 1884 for purposes of administra- 
tion, In i895 the principles of classification of lands, survey before selec- 
tion, one man one selection, and bona fide solection were introduced. Special 
provision for financial assistance to settlers was made in 1899, and in 1903 
the closer settlement policy was entered upon whereby the State repurchased 
suitable lands, subdivided them, and sold “Jiving areas” to settlers on easy 
terms. The Murrumbidgee irrigation project was initiated in 1906, aiming 
to provide more than 5,000 farms. 


Meanwhile, alitnation of Crown lands continued, Tn 1912 a number of 
leasehold tenures were introduced, but, in 1916, the right to convert certain 
Jeases into freehold tenures was extended. By June, 1925, more than 
84,000,000 acres of land in the Eastern and Central Divisions had passed out 
of control of the Crown, and extensive areas were leased for long terms. 
The experience of settlers in the Western Division has been such that very 
little of that immense area, comprising 80,318,708 acres, may be considered 
available for intensive settlement. 'The total area of the State, including 
Lord Howe Island, and the area covered by water, is 198,036,480 acres. If 
allowance be made for the large reserves necessary for public purposes, the 
lands unfit for occupation, and the area occupied by water, towns, roads, and 
railways, a surprisingly small area of land within range of practical rural 
settlement now remains within the disposal of the Crown, Ce 


‘ 
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The available Crown lands are being opened for settlement, classified. 
according to the purpose for which they are suitable, and the extensions of 
the railway system and the development of projects for conserving water for 
irrigation are tending to increase the capacity of certain parts of the State 
to maintain settlement. It is recognised, however, that future needs will 
have to be met mainly by the subdivision of private estates. Details relating 
to the tenure under which lands are now held, the area available for settle- 
ment, and the resumption by the Crown of private estates for closer settle- 
meut, are shown in the following chapter entitled “ Land Legislation and 
Settlement.” a hes se oumany, ae ee 


Use of term “Alienated Land? 7 7 


Tn collecting statistical returns relating to agricultural and pastoral hold- 
ings, the term “alienated land” is intended to relate to lands absolutely 
alienated, lands in course of alienation, homestead selections and homestead 
farms embraced within rural holdings one acre or more in extent. Those 
tenures include practically the whole of the land alienated and virtually 
alienated, the only considerable omission being settlement purchases which, 
it would appear, are probably included by the collectors as “ alienated land ” 
together with conditional purchases embraced by the definition. The term 
“ alienated land” used throughout this chapter refers to the area so returned 
by individual landholders, and it does not, therefore, correspond to lands 
absolutely alienated for which deeds of purchase have been issued. This 
area has been shown as land absolutely alicnated in the chapter entitled 
“Vand Legislation and Settlement,” which follows. 


Rurat Horpiwcs. ar. Se oh. CUR ae eet 


The land of New South Wales which is oceupied in rural holdings con- 
sists cither of alienated lands, lands in course of alienation, leased Crown. 
lands, or various combinations of these tenures, while a considerable area 
remains as Crown reserves. At 30th June, 1928, the number of agricultural 
and pastoral holdings of 1 acre or more in extent was 73,346, including 1,653. 
unoccupied or not used for agricultural or pastoral purposes at that date, 
and 2,428 uscd only incidentally for such purposes. These holdings embraced. 
a total area of 172,902,000 acres. 


The area of land neither alienated nor leased from the Crown does not 
represent the area of unoccupied land available for settlement. Tt includes 
the land unfit for oceupation of any kind—estimated to be approximately 
5,600,000 acres in extent; land embraced in State forests and not otherwise 
occupied; unoccupied reserves for necessary public purposes, such as com- 
mons, travelling stock and water reserves, roadways, railway enclosures, 
and unoccupied land covered by water or too rugged or arid for occupation. 
Such lands are situated mainly in the coastal and tableland divisions, but 
smaller proportions are found in all divisions. 


Purposes for which Holdings are Used. ane: 


The problem of rural development in New South Wales relates largely to 
the task of settling men permanently on the Jand as productive units of the 
population. In addition to human factors, this problem is complicated by 
the variations of seasons and of markets, which determine largely the 
profitableness of rural pursuits, An approximate classification of the main 
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purposes for which rural holdings of 1 acre and upwards were used is avail- 
able for each year since 1908, and provides the following comparison, which 
shows at intervals the distribution of rural settlement according to pur- 
poses :— 


Number of Holdings. 
Main purpose for which holdings 
are used, 


: [ : 
1908. | 1911-12., 1915-16.) 1924~25.| 1925-26. 1926-27.| 1927-28. 
: 


Agriculture only vs as| 7,244 | 6,814 | 10,856 | 11,510 | 11,435 | 11,231 | 10,319 
Dairying only... 9... ...| 3,575 | 3,157 | 6,074 | 9,499 | 9,766 #10,075| 10,118 
Grazing only ... «| 21,874 | 22,011 | 23,497 | 25,218 | 25,428 | 25,219 | 24,263 


Agriculture and Dairying ...! 8,377 | 8,258 | 5,641 | 5,919 | 5,624 1 *5,529 | 5,375 


Agriculture and Grazing ..-| 18,733 | 21,969 | 20,895 | 18,899 | 18,084 18,183 | 19,472 


Dairying and Grazing ..| 1,818 | 2,099 | 1,402 | 1,766 | 1,794 | 1,350 | 1,516 


Agriculture, Dairying, and 


Grazing 3,312 | 4,362 | 1,537 | 1,990 | 1,734 | 1,892 | 1,755 


Poultry, Pig, or Bee Farming 529 879 | 1,256 | 1,429 | 1,526 1,389 | 1,447 


Total Holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards used mainly for 
Agricultural and Pastoral 
purposes .., ei .-.|65,462 (69,549 | 71,158 | 75,730 | 75,391 | 74,868 | 74,265 


* Revised. 


In addition, a considerable number of small holdings—usually less than 
30 acres in extent—were used partly for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
but mainly for residential and other purposes, or were unoccupied at the 
fime of collecting the returns. ‘They numbered 4,081 in 1927-28. 


__ The above table does not indicate the actual number of settlers occupying 
the land—because some holdings are held conjointly, and a number of land- 
holders own more than one holding. 


The figures in the table representing the numbers of holdings uséd for 
agriculture only and grazing only may be taken without reservation. Dairy 
farming, however, is not so self-contained, and a number of holdings used 
primarily for dairy purposes are also used secondarily for agriculture or 
grazing, or both, and the extent of this secondary use varies from year to 
year for seasonal] and other reasons. The apparent fluctuations are, in this 
respect, more or less accidental, and do not necessarily indicate any definite 
trend. The total number of holdings used for dairying only or dairying 
combined with other pursuits remains fairly constant, the figures for tha 
last three years being 18,918, 18,846, and 18,764. These remarks apply also 
to the tables showing the purposes for which holdings are mainly used in the 
different divisions in the State. The apparent decrease in the last two 
years in the number of holdings used for poultry, pig and bee farming is 
due partly to the adoption of a stricter definition of a poultry farm, 
excluding a number of small holdings. 
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Size of Holdings. 


Information regarding the size of rural holdings is available in two 
distinct classifications, one in accordance with the size of the alienated 
area only, excluding the Crown lands attached thereto, and the other in 
accordance with the total area of alienated and Crown land contained in 
each holding. 

‘Tables showing as at 80th June, 1925, in area series, the frechold area 
of holdings, and of Crown lands attached, classified according to the size of 
the privately-owned land, and particulars of holdings consisting of Crown 
Jands only were published in chapter “Rural Settlement” of the Year 
Book for 1925-26. 

The following table shows for each statistical division of the State the 
mumber and area of holdings in area series, based on tho aggregate area of 
alienated and Crown land in each holding at 380th June, 1927. The boun- 
dary between the Eastern and Central Land Divisions passes through the 
Western Slopes Division as shown on the map in the frontispiece of this 
Year Book :— 


j Number and Area of Holdings in Divisions. 


Size of Holding 
(Alienated and Crown ‘ 7 Plai Fe = 
Tands Combined). Western BlnS Western Whole 
astal. | Tablelands. ; and este i 
Coastal Tatlelands | Slopes. Riverina. Divieion. State. 
Acres, | 
Cis No. 8,557 2,524 1,970 1,571 302 14,024 
“LAcres | 180,646 61,267 49,002 36/922 5,306 | 833,148 
hice Spy No. ... 4,501 1,814 931 326 28 7,100 
“UAcres | 352,274 99,474 69,719 23,886 9,177 | 547,480 
iotee be No...) 13,771 4,350 3,920 | 1,751 70 23,862 
“Uaeres | 3,248:379 | 1,183,887 | 1,206,115 | 587,709 17,822 | 6,194,008 
ahts4uouh No... 2,056 2,623 4,321 | 2,248 50 11,907 
: , “LAcres | 1,843'292 | 1,916,651 | 3,188;127 | 1,622,021 40,083 | 8,555,174 
KGnLSe aie No... 1,837 3,557 4,807 | 3,127 75 12,908 
, , “+ ores’ | 2,909,733 | 6,114,148 | 7,382,309 | 5,665,001 | 124,198 | 22,195,880 
bs ania eta No... 263 715 032 | 1,101 40 3,081 
, , “"‘LAeres | 1,013,516 | 2,723,130 | 9,512,082 4,850,766 | 163,202 | 11,762,786 
Pere No. ... 167 417 610 1,068 104 2,866 
, ’ + UAeres | 1,128,974 | 2,898,921 | 4,144,105 | 7,175,816 | 812,892 | 16,160,708 
No. ... 42 135 168 346 279 1,020 
10,001-20,000 ...4 Acres] 576,036 | 2,522,827 | 2,278,723 | 4,825,824 | 3,904,245 | 14,107,655 
No. ... 30 73 69 | 200 411 788 
20,001-50,000 ...4 ‘Keres| 918,051 | 1,996,764 | 1,889,055 | 6,061,907 | 12,824,870 | 23,690,647 
: SNo. ... 7 9 7 17 364 464 
Over 50,000 ..4 Aores’| 857,982 | 507,151 | 640,785 | 6,093,528 | 60,201,202 | 60,290,78 
Hiistal No...) 31,831 15,767 17,235 11,815 1,732 78,880 
Tota Area gj LACT® | 18,028,888 | 20,114,220 | 24,905,022 | 97,203,420 | 78,096,177 172,897,722 
Total Area o — ~ a 
Division ...Acres | 22,237,000*| 26,480,L00 | 28,164,000 | 41,419,000 | 80,312,000 |198,612,000* 


* Excluding part of area of harbours and of Lord Howe Island. 


Approximately 45,886, or 58.5 per cent. of the rural holdings of the State 
are less than 501 acres in extent, and occupy only 7,074,625 acres, or 4.1 
per cent. of the total area used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. Of 
these, 26,829 are in the coastal districts, 8,188 in the Tablelands Division, 
€,821 in the Western Slopes, 3,648 on the plains of the Eastern Division, and 
400 in the Western Division. Eighty-four per cent. of the holdings in the 
Coastal Division are less than 501 acres in extent, but they embrace less than 
30 per cent. of the arca occupied by rural holdings in the division. 


Holdings which exceed more than twice the maximum area prescribed 


for residential conditional purchases may be considered for purposes of 
discussion as large holdings. ‘Their suitableness for subdivision could bs 


*973839—E 
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determined only after individual consideration. Holdings exceeding 8,000 
acres in extent number 509 in the Coastal Division and embrace 4,494,559 
acres, and in the Tableland Division 1,899, embracing 10,738,793 acres. 
On the Western Slopes there are $54 holdings exceeding 5,000 acres in area, 
embracing a total of 8,952,668 acres of land, and on the plains of the 
Central land division (including the Riverina) 1,691 such holdings, 
embracing a total area of 25,057,075 acres. Thus, in the Eastern and 
Central land divisicns holdings excecding 3,000 acres, which represent less 
than 6 per cent. of the total holdings, contain 52 per cent. of the total 
area occupied. In these divisions the proportions of the holdings of under 
500 acres, and of holdings of over 10,000 acres both show a tendency to 
decrease. Practically the whole of the land of the Western Division is 
occupied by 1,054 holdings, exceeding 10,000 acres in extent, embracing 
76,980,407 acres; of this area 48,781,308 acres comprise holdings exceeding 
160,000 aeres in area. 


Number of Holdings and Average Area. 

Omitting holdings of less than 30 acres in extent, which are not important 
in relation to rural settlement, it is possible to trace from 1881 to 1925 the 
increase in the number of holdings in relation to the growth of population. 
This is shown in the following table :— 


} ; wer & 5 
Holdings containing over 80 acres of 


Alienated* Land, 
Year, | Mean Population. 

; Number. , Arca. ; verge 

acres, i acres, 
1881 | 32,521 | 27,791,076 855 | 765,015 
1891 38,706 41,046,249 | 1,060 | 1,142,025 
1901 48,369 45,869,742 | 948 | 1,366,900 
19}1 | 57,089 | 51,943,846 | 910 | 1,665,265 
1916 |) 60,435 | 56,047,062 | 927 | + 1,893,479 
1921 61,505 61,003,468 | 992 2,108,369 
| 3,044 | 2,275,886 


1925 | 62,475 | 65,209,412 


Many of the holdings enumerated above have leases attached to them, 
but the areas shown relate to alienated land only. Where two or more 
holdings are owned by the same person they are enumerated separately. 


The development of alienation has been slower since 1901 than previously. 
The relative growth of settlement, alienation, and population may be 
readily illustrated by reference to index-numbers for which, in each case, 
the year 1901 is chosen as base and called 100:— 


} Index of Holdings containing over 30 acres of 


Year. Alienated* Land, : ot itcen 
Number. | Area. | Average Area. Population. 
1 1 
1881 67 | 61 | 90 56 
1891 80 90 112 84 
1901 100 100 10U 100 
1911 118 113 | 96 122 
1916 125 132 98 138 
1921 127 | 133 105 154 
1925 129 | 142 | 110 166 


* See explanation, page 681. 
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It is significant that up to the latest year shown in the table the popula- 
tion had grown at a much faster rate throughout than the number of 
holdings containing alienated land. 


The number of alienated holdings increased at a slower rate than the 
area alienated, and the number of large holdings of alienated land increased 
in a marked degree since 1891. The increase, however, has not been 
uniform, and it assumed a new phase in 1912, after the imposition of the 
Federal Land Tax. ‘The following table, which relates to individual 
holdings without regard to ownership, shows the number and area of tha 
larger alienated holdings at intervals since 1891:— 


Number of alpiiben” Holdings Ares of Allenated* Moldings 
oi— oi— 
Year. T \- j et acta ne 
5,000 to Over Total, 5,000 to Over Total, 
20,000 20,000 Over 5,000 20,000 20,000 Over 5,000 
| acres. acres. OACTES. acres. acres. acres. 
' J 
| : \ 
| acres. acres. acres. 
1891 865 320 | 1,185 8,459,384 | 16,129,163 | 24,588,547 
1901 938 | 357 | 1,295 9,286,972 | 17,203,765 | 26,490,737 
1911 1,081 362 | 1,443 9,873,180 | 16,560,215 | 26,433,395 
1921 1,558 301 1,859 13,935,997 | 12,949,858 | 26,885,855 
1925 1,784 273 | 2,057 | 15,869,309 | 11,711,898 | 27,581,207 


* See explanation page 681. 


he Federal Land Tax (particulars of which are published in the chapter 
of this Year Book relating to Public Finance) was first imposed in 1910 
upon so much of the unimproved value of lands owned by residents of Aus- 
tralia as excéeded £5,000, and upon all lands owned by absentees. The 
value of Jand in New South Wales owned by absentees is negligible, and the 
assessed value of lands held on lease from the Crown is relatively of small 
account. The incidence of the tax, therefore, has fallen mainly upon large 
holdings of land absolutely alienated, or lands in eourse of alienation. 


Up to 1911 the increase in the number of large alienated holdings had 
progressed fairly regularly, but in 1912 there was a decrease from 862 to 
338 in the number of alienated holdings exceeding 20,000 acres in area, and 
an increase from 1,081 to 1,201 in the number between 5,000 acres and 
20,000 acres in extent. This change did not produce any reduction in the 
total area of alienated land contained in these large holdings and, although 
the number and area of alienated holdings containing more than 20,000 
acres have continued to decline at an appreciable rate, the diminution has 
been offset by an increase since 1911 of 703 in the number, and 5,996,129 
acres in the area of alienated holdings between 5,000 acres and 20,000 acres 
in extent. The total area of alienated land embraced in holdings exceeding 
5,000 acres in area was almost stationary between 1901 and 1911, but 
between 1911 and 1925 it increased by nearly 1,148,000 acres. 


Tenure of Holdings. 


The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of two 
classes-—freehold and leasehold from the Crown. Only a small proportion 
of the total area occupied (approximately 2 per cent.) is rented from private 
owners, although the area held on lease from the Crown is very large. 
Tenancy, as understood in older countries is, therefore, of small extent, 
94,9 per cent. of the total alienated area being occupied by its owners. 
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The following table shows the area occupied in each division of New 
South Wales, according to the class of tenure as at 80th June, 1928. Owing 
to rearrangement of the divisions on the basis of Local Government areas 
in 1922-93, divisional comparisons cannot be made effectively with figures 
published prior to that year. 


j 
Area of Alienated* Holdings. ' Crown Lands ! 
= en oe] ocenpicd as : Total Area 
Division. | | separate holdings | in 
! Qesupied | Private | Total or attached to | Holdings. 
by Owner. | Rented. | so alienated holdings. | 
s ! ane 25%, bald es | 
: 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Coastal ibs _ ..| 8,698,932 | 1,178,608 | 9,877,540. 8,219,146 18,096, 686- 
i 
Tableiand... oe ses wef 18,172,507 | | 13,769,732 | 5,873,529 | 19,643,264 
Western Slopes ... bag +| 19,495,674 745.895 © 20,242,569 | 4,277,128 | 24,519,697 
Central Plains and Riverina ...| 24,630,459 943,251 25,573,710 14,272,554 ' 36,846,261 
Western .., von Pes «| 1,537,523 25.370 | 1,562,893 | 77,233,210 ; 78,796,103 
i | 
saat “h 
New South Wales ... «| 67,535,095 | 3,401,549 | 71,026,444 101,875,564 172,902,008 
| 


*See cxplanation page 681. 


Of the total area occupied, 41 per cent. was classed as frechold, although 
a considerable proportion of the total was in course of purchase from the 
Crown, and 59 per cent. was leased from the Crown. Nearly 76 per cent. 
of the Crown lands so leased were in the Western Division, and utilised 
almost exclusively for depasturing stock, 


Slightly more than one-third of the land privately rented is situated 
in the Coastal Division, where it amounts to 9 per cent. of the total arex 
occupied in holdings. These farms are used chiefly for dairying. 


The proportions of the total area ef the respective divisions oceupied in 
holdings of various classes are shown in the following table:— 


Area of Alienated* Holdings. ; Crown Lands eae 
Paces ied as s aut 
Division. Oceupied Private: holdines or atiached | AFe® 
Gnse | Rented. Total. | toaljenated holdings. cupation, 
‘per cent.'per cent.'per cent. per cent, jper cent. 
Coastal .. 0 eee w | BOD | FBO | 44-42 | 14:48 58°90. 
i} 
Tableland... ie ae | 50°87 230 | 63:17 22°68 75 ‘85: 
Western Slopes... | 692) 265 | 787 | B19 | 87-06 
Central Plains and Riverina ..| 5946 | 228 | 61-74 27:22 | 88-96 
: 
Western ... a ifs .| 1°91 003 : 194 © 96°17 98°11 
1 ee gamma 
New South Wales ... | 84:10 3-76 | 35°86 | 51°45 87°31 
{ 


* See explanation page 681, 
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Slightly more than 87 per cent. of the total area contained within the 
boundaries of the State is occupied in holdings of 1 acre and upwards, used 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The highest proportion of alienation, 
72 per cent. of the area of the division, has taken place in the /Western 
Slopes, and the lowest, 1.9 per cent., in the Western Division. But taking 
the total area of holdings, the Western Division shows the largest proportion 
of its area--98.1 per cent.—under occupation. The proportions are high 
also in the Central Plains and Riverina, 89 per cent., and in the Western 
Slopes, 87.1 per cent. 


If reference be made to the table on page 633 it will be seen that the pro- 
portion of lands used for agricultural and pastoral purposes in each 
division increases as the intensity of settlement decreases. At the same 
time it is apparent that the density of settlement bears an approximate 
relationship to physical configuration and average rainfall. While the 
greater intensity of settlement in the more easterly districts necessitates 
the allocation of larger proportions of land for public purposes, it is undeni- 
_ able that a very considerable proportion of the remaining Crown land in the 
Eastern Division is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unprofitable for 
occupation. This is especially the case in the South Coast Division, which 
in parts is very mountainous, only 43 per cent. of the total area being 
occupied by rural holdings, as compared with 69 per cent. in the North 
Coast Division and 65 per cent. in the Hunter and Manning. 


VALUE or ALIENATED Rurau LANDS 


Thé particulars which follow relate to the value, on a freehold basis, of 
lands absolutely alienated, in course of alienation, or held as homestead 
farms or homestead selections and used for agricultural and pastoral pur- 
poses. Jnformation as to the improved and unimproved capital values of 
such lands was first collected in 1920-21. 


The unimproved capital value was defined as being the amount which 
the land might be expected to realise if sold under such reasonable conditions 
as a bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements 
had not been made, and the improved capital value as the value of the land 
with all improvements and buildings thereon under similar conditions of 
sale. Where particulars of unimproved value are not available from 
owners, collectors are instructed to obtain them from the records of Shire: 
Councils, so that the unimproved values quoted may be taken as represent- 
ing local government assessments, except in the Western Division, where 
no shires exist. 


Where valuations have been made by the Valuer-General it has been. 
found that valuations formerly made for local government purpases were 
below actual values. In many cases the discrepancy was considerable, and 
in the aggregate the valuations of shires are probably under-estimated by 
more than 20 per cent. Since municipal lands are of comparatively small 
extent, and very few shires assess improved values, particulars of improved! 
capital value were obtained from the owners. In the table which follows, 
then, the unimproved capital value represents in most cases the shire valua- 
tion, but the improved values are obtained from the owners’ assessment of 
the value of the land and its improvements. It is not possible to deduce 
the value of the improvements from the figures, 
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The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis of Local 
Government areas) the distribution of alienated and Crown lands occupied 
in holdings of one acre and upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
together with the total and average value of the alienated lands at 30th 
June, 1928 :— . 


Alienated* Land in Occupation in Holdings of 1 acre and over. 
Uni d Capital Improved Capital 
Division, *yaine: of Tani. ‘“ | as Valve Soe and 
Area. : i doaialt = . : 
“rj atta, | Average | otal, | Devnet. 
Acres, £ £ £ } £ Acres. 
Coastal— 000. 000. 000. 000. 
North Coast wl 3,388 12,392 | 3-7 | 34,298 10-1 1,390 
Hunter and Manning 4,225 9,717 | 2:3 * 29,210 | 6-9 1,194 
Metropolitan i 315 3,148 | 10:0 | 7,068 , 224 | 2 
South Coast | 1,949 4,720 2-4 | ° 12,928 6-6 | 633 
Total w. «| 9,877 | 29,977 3-0 83,499 8-5 3,219 
| | | = 
Tablelands— | | ' 
Northern ... «| 3,986 5,502 | 14 14,735 3-7 2,489 
7 : \ 
Central as | 5,759 8,987 16 | 29,151 51 | 1,863 
Southern ... | 4,025 4,970 | 12 | 15,977 4-0 1,542 
i | : ranean 2 ee ale 
Total ... «| 13,770 19,459 | 14 | 59,863 | 43 5,874 
Western Slopes— | 
North wae] 5,946 10,578 | 1:8 24,583 41 2,251 
Central ... «| 3,835 | 8,791 15 | 29,934 | 50 941 
South bz w| 8,461 | 15,4338 18 52,499 62 | 1,085 
Total ... ee, 20,242 34,802 | 1-7 : 106,416 , 53 4,277 
Plains— 
North-central ...|_ 4,476 5,689 | 13 | 12,266 | 27 2,980 
Central .. «| 7,733 7,812 10 , 18,923 24 5,643 
Riverina... «| 18,365 20,851 | 16 | 58,016 43 | 2,650 
Total ... 9.) 25,574 34,352 1:3. | 89,205 3-5 11,273 
Western Division ..., 1,563 84905 | 544 16 | 177,233 
| : : 
Whole State ...| 71,026 | 119,489 |; 1-7 | 341,527, 48 | 101,876 
| | 


* See explanation, page €81. 


Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and population of each of these 
divisions are shown on page 690. The average value per acre is closely 
related to these factors. The alienated lands in the Western Division are 
situated mainly in its eastern confines, and the value thereof does not afford 
any indication of the value of the extensive Crown lands situated further 
west. 
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Capital uscd in Rural Industries. 


The capital value of privately-owned farm property in New South Wales 
was approximately £429,500,000 at 30th June, 1928, made up as follows :— 


: £ 
Alienated land and improvements thereto .. 341,500,000 
Machinery and implements as Ss .. 17,000,000 
Live stock ‘ae ed a as oa .. 71,000,000 


In addition, the value of Crown lands leased to landholders was estimated 
at approximately £64,600,000, including the assessed value of private right 
in such leases. The aggregate capital value of property used in rural 
industries was, therefore, approximately £493,500,C00. 


s 


Statements showing the unimproved value of land in alienated holdings 
in value series as at 20th June, 1925, also the numbers of live stock and the 
improved captial value of alienated holdings in area series at the same date 


HRD 


appear in this chapter of the Year Book for 1925-2 


CrraracteR or SETTLEMEM?. 


The character of the rural settlement of New South Walcs has beer 
determined largely by economic factors, ¢.g., the geographical features of 
the land, the distribution of rainfall, fertility of the soil, accessibility of 
markets, and local factors, such as water supply, timber growth, and means. 
of communication. The distribution of industrial activity is principally 
into pastoral, agricultural, dairying, mining, and manufacturing localities, . 
and along lines of traffic. 


The pastoral industry, which caused the original spread of settlement 
over the State, is still maintained in practically every part of it, although 
it diminishes in immortance from the sole industry in the west to a sccon-- 
dary position in the central and eastern land divisions, where agricultuye - 
and dairying are assuming greater importance. rom its nature it requires 
extensive areas and little labour, and it promotes settlement of a scattered 
nature characterised by small towns, which become smaller and more 
seattered towards the western boundary, where only isolated sheep and. 
cattle stations exist, 


Superimposed on the pastoral foundation in the central division the 
main belt of agricultural settlement stretches from the northern to the 
southern boundary of the State between the Great Dividing Range and a 
line to the west, which follows generally the line of 20-inch rainfall in the 
south, and the 25-inch line in the north. Tins extensive belt is roughly 
wedge-shaped, and diminishes from a breadth of about 200 miles in the 
extreme south to about 100 miles in the north. Practically the whole of 
tha wheat crops of the State are produced there, but only a small portion 
of the suitable lands have been utilised for agriculture, and pastoral pur- 
suits are still carried on extensively. Settlement in these central districts 
is more intense than in the west, and there are a number of flourishing 
towns with populations ranging from 2,000 to 10,000, 


East of the Dividing Range, in the coastal district, dairying is the staple 
industry, but there is also a certain amount of miscellaneous agriculture 
in the more fertile portions, and some cattle-grazing in the more rugged 
and less accessible districts. Only a small quantity of wool is produced, and 
the production of wheat is negligible. Population in the coastal districts 
ta denser than in any other region of the State, and the farms are usually 
small and iutensively cultivated. 


6g0 
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The following analysis of the State, according to natural divisions on the 
basis of Local Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, and 
showing these divisions is published as a 
frontispiece to this Year Book :— 


production of each. 


A map 


Rangeot| Popu- ; Production (1827-28). 
nee Average |lationat | Total { 
pee: 1921. | Wool, | Wheat. | Butter. | Minerals. factures:® 
i l | 
i inches | acres. Ib. bushels, Ib. £ £ 
Corzstal— 000 | §=000 000. 000. ; 000. | 000. 000. 
North Coast 35-76 124; 6,915 175 2 | 57,443 | 2 | 1,354 
Hunter and | ' | 
Manning 22-60 245 8,305 6,373 | 6 23,842 5,181 | 6,453 
Metropolitan 29-50 | 1,060 ° 959 | 255 ses 541 11 n0@ 165,867 
South Coast 27-61 89 5,968 ; 3,053 : 1 9,433 . \ 1,680 
Total 1,518 | 22,237 ; 9,856 9 91,259 6,709 | 65,354 
Tablelands— fa 
Northern 30-38 51 8,119 | 27,296 34 | 1,472 135 279 
Central ... -| 23-55 131 | 10,716 | 41,013 | 1,702 | 1,480 | 1,102 | 2,262 
Southern 19-65 46 7,061 | 29,832 65 640 | 1 479 
a | H : } 
Total 228 | 25,896 | 98,141 | 1,801 3,592 | 1,238 | 3,020 
Western Slopes— | | | 
North ... 24-33 52: 9,219 | 46,568 873 1,710) 93; 300 
Central ... 17-28 52 7,723 | 38,289 | 4,551 597 1 339 
South 16-40 | 96 | 11,222 | 52,151 | 9,788 _ 3,140 6 673 
Total 200 | 28,164 | 137,008 15,212 5,447 100 | 1,312 
een | ou 
Central Plains— i i | 
Northern 18-28 | 24) 9,580 | 36,223 185 110 2 133 
Central ... 15-19 20 | 14,811 | 46,366 243 | 158 12 lll 
Riverina 12-22 64 | 17,028 | 54,544 9,588 | 1,006 29 401 
Total 108 . 41,419 | 137,133 | 10,016 1,274 43 645 
Western Division .... 8-19 48 80,312 | 61,722 | 4: 23 | 2,053 | 1,474 
Whole State 2,102 | 198,028} 443,860 | 27,042 |101,595, 10,143 | 71,805 


* Value added in process of manufacture. + Excluding area of harbours not included in local 
government’ areas. 


Manufactories are not extensive outside the metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts, but dairy factories operate on a large scale along the coast. 
Smelting and metal works of considerable importance are established on 
the coal-fields of the South Coast and Central Tableland and on the silver- 
lead fields at Broken Hill in the Western Division. 


The five principal topographical divisions are strips of territory running 
from the northern to the southern boundary in a south-westerly direction, 
embracing, respectively, the coastal belt, tablelands, western slopes, central 
western plains and Western Division or far western plains. Except for the 
western plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, central, and 
southern—which, with the inclusion of a special metropolitan district, makes 
fourteen subdivisions, each of which presents fairly ‘uniform natural 
features and is affected by uniform plivsiographic factors. In the north the 
region of high average rainfall extends further inland than in the south, 
with the result that the isohyetals run in a general north and south 
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direction. The south-western extremity of the Riverina Hes about 100 
miles further from the coast thau does the north-western extremity of the 
northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall diminishes with increas- 
ing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivisions shown above 
generally receive more rain than the central, and the central more than the 
southern subdivisions. Rather less than one-half of the total area of the 
State receives average rains exceeding 20 inches per year, and rather mov 
than one-half receives an average of more than 15 inches per year, Where 
the rainfall is greatest conditions generally favour the dairying industry, 
the areas with moderate rainfall being more suitable for sheep and wheat. 
In the dry western areas wool-erowing is ihe only imvortant rural industry. 

Not only the quantity, but the season and reliableness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. In common with most countries, 
New South Wales suffers periodically in one part or another from the 
effects of intermittent rainfall, a disability which local conditions such as 
the abnormal evaporation and the absorbent nature of the soils of the 
interior tend to aggravate. This difficulty may be overcome ultimately by 
water conservation and improvement in cultural methods, but at present it 
operates powerfully to the detriment of the western hinterlend. 


* 
o 


Serrtewexr in Divisrons, 


Rainfall exerts a decisive effect on ithe nature of the pursuits and the 
extent of settlement in the various rural districts of the State, and explains. 
their industrial characteristics. 

For the purpose of considering rural settlement, the State may be distri- 
buted into five statistical divisions, viz. Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes 
of the Great Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the Wes- 
tern Division. The statistics for 1922-23 and subsequent years have been 
collected upon the basis of Local Government areas instead of counties, as 
formerly, and this necessitated considerable rearrangement of divisional 
boundaries, 

The nature of the ‘industries and the settlement of each of the principal 
divisions of the State were discussed in the Official Year Book, 1922, at 
page 681 et seq. Statistics for 1927-28 are shown below :— 


Coastal Districts, 
The following table presents a sunimary of the tenure and extent of 


occupied holdings in the four main divisions of the coastal belt as at 39% 
June, 1928 :— 


a 


1 
Area of Land cecupied in Holdings of 1 acre and! A 
ae ’ Holdings upwards fcr Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. (Hu ot 
‘ota aia ; ienated 
Division of Coast, | Area L ae |: | e ree 
: . of Rad Alienated.f | suitable 
Division.| og, |. an | Grown | | for 
upwards, : aes ' Tands, | Total. | Cultiva- 
| Freehold. | xh ate | Total : tion.t 
acres, No. acres, acres, acres, acres, , acres, acres. 
000 ; = Q90 coo | , | 000 
North... fe --7 6,915 | 11,662 | 2,907 481 | iS 456 
Hunter-Manning ...| 8,395 10,630) 8,884 | B41 | 4,225 | 1,194) 5,419; 445 
Metropolitan .. » | _ 899) 4,637 270 | 45; 316: 2| 3l7 134 
South ... eas wf 5,968 5,110; 1,638 | 311 | 1,949; 633° 2,582 B19 
Total... ...| 22,287 | 32,039 8,699 | 1,178 | 9,877 8,219 . 18,096 1,384 
u u i} i} H 


* Further particulars of rainfall and evaporation are published on pages 12 to 19 of this Year Book. 
} See explanation, page 681, 
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ince 
a Coas yortion otf the total of each division 
oeceupicd in lollies; is 69 per cent. in ihe North Coast Division, 65 per 
cent. in that of Hunter and Mar ning, bat only 43 per cent. on the South 
Coast. Of the total land in occupa ion about 66 per cent. is used by its 
owners, 25 per cent. is leased from the Crown, and 9 per cent. is rented 
privately. 


THB, 
fe) 

fom) 

= 

a 


Included in the coastal districts are 838 holdings, on which 1,148 sh 
farmers occupy 15,842 acres of cultivation and 275,958 acres as date farms. 


Owing tot the rugged nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
land is consider . suitable for of ivation, and of this area less than one- 
quarter was ‘eulti ated in 1927-2 


se holdings 


nalysis shows the main purposes for which i 


Nuniber cf Holdings in Division. 
} 
Roem scr 
Agriculture... sate oes Kd Sou 590 1,829 2,088 842 | 4,849 
Dairying we wig soe bee ee 5,885 2,379 410 1,471 9,5¢5 
Grazing a ; na ioe wa 1,988 2,762 4)} 1,572 6,703 
Agriculture and I dairying fs wae wf 2,177, 1,534, 14: 539 | 4,804 
Agriculture and grazing... ae Ba 317 | 490 100 | 333 1,240 
Dairying and grazing.) 8k | ad | 14) 149 | 1,058 
Agriculture, dairying, and grazing ae 206 | 269 18 ; 129 | 622 
Poultry ve ts bee aes 6) 132 | 977 | 64, 1,179 
Poultry, Boos, Pigs, ete. oh ces 15! 40 | 66 35, 6 
Unoecupied, or used mainly for other | - | ! 
purposes bd ee on | 577 | 781 439 | 476 2,273 
i 
Total ., “ss aes | 11,662, 10,630 4,637. 5,110: 32,039 
l 


za i Oe > : H 
| 
‘ i 


* See comments on page (82. 


"The coastal district contains $5 per cent. of the holdings used mainly for 
dairying in New ‘South Wales, and the North Coast district contains 53 per 
-eent. of the number. Dairying separately or in conjunction with other farm- 
ing pursuits is the predominant industry, but a considerable proportion of 
-the farms is used for cattle-raising. 


Tablelands. 


Although extensive plateaux exist in the tableland divisions, considerable 
areas are rugged and rock-strewn and not adaptable to agriculture. Hence 
_grazing has remained the staple industry, although many farmers combine 
-agriculture with grazing, and large areas are cultivated in suitable localities. 
‘The rainfall is ample throughout, aud the headwaters of most of the prin- 
cipal rivers make this a well-watered region. Railway communications are 
good, but, on the whole, settlement is sparse, fewer flourishing towns exist 
than on the coast, and small settlements are rarer because lands suitable for 
intense farming are more scattered. Neither dairying nor agriculture has 
‘been developed, and pastoral pursuits alone are extensive. 
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The following table provides an analysis of the number and tenure of 
rural holdings in the three main divisions of the Tablelands as at 30th June, 


1928 :— 
Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. Area of 
: Total | Holdings } Alionated 
Tables, | At ot | and Seeeers | suitable 
Division. upwards. : Tao = ea| Crown Total for Culti- 
Frechola. | Private | | Lands. * | vation,* 
reehol = Rented. | Total, 
re cme i a ~ oo : a ; Pn 
, acres, No, | acres. acres, | acres. acres. acres. acres. 
. 060 000 ooo | 000 | 600 ; 900 , 000 
Northern 8,119 3,952 8,844 142 | [3,986 2,469 | 6,455 | 366 
Central we 10,716 8,207 5,480 ! 279 5,759 | 1,863 7,622 | 1,518 
Southern ...| 7,061 | 8,252 3,849 | 176 | 4,025: 1,542 5,567 327 
| ina | 
Total ...| 25,896 | 15,411 | 13,173 597 | 13,770| 5,874 | 19,644] 2,211 


* See explanation, page 681. 


While the proportion of land occupied in each division varies from 79 per:- 
cent. in the northern to 71 per cent. in the central, and 79 per cent. in the~ 
southern tablelands, rural scttlement is densest in the central districts, whicls.,. 
were the first to be occupied. More than one-half of the total area of: the . 
tableland division is alienated, and almost one-third of the area occupied is.. 
owned by the Crown. The system of private renting is much less extensive -. 
than in the coastal districts, only 4.3 per cent. of the area alienated, or 3 per ~ 
cent, of the total area occupied, being held in this way. In addition, there . 
were 548 share-farmers on 349 holdings, comprising 52,597 acres of cultiva- 
tion and 12,629 acres of dairy farms. As in the coastal division the propor- - 
tion of alienated land suitable for cultivation is very small, but less than | 
22 per cent. of such land was cultivated in 1927-28. 

The main purposes for which holdings were used in each division of the 
tablelands during 1927-28 are shown in the following table :-— 


Number of Holdings. 


*Principal Purpose for which Holdings ; 
were used. | Northern Central | Southern | Total 
Tableland. | Tableland. ; Tableland. orale 
} 

Agriculture ... tee eee ves wl 186 1,276 76 1,538 
Dairying tes ote te ese foul 103 139 44 286° 
Grazing eet aks cp e's ‘ 2,132 2,976 2,195 7,303 
Agriculture and Dairying ... eee we 124 254 35 413: 
Agriculture and Grazing... tee ae 946 2,702 671 4,319 
Dairying and Grazing one isa veal 120 67 | 62. 249 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing i 141 | 229 | 50 420 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. ... ise wad 4 | 45 | 6 55 
Unoceupied or used for other purposes | 196 519 113 828 
Total... wee w| 8,952) 8,207 3,252 | 15,411 


* See comments on page 682. 


Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a considerable proportion 
of the holdings is used for agricultural purposes. 


Western Slopes. 
The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are the most productive portions of the interior. As yet, 
they are only sparsely settled, and yery great development is possible. 
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The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various districts of 
the Western Slopes as at 30th June, 1928, are shown below :-— 


: ; 
| A\vea of Land oecupied in Holdings of Lacre and | Area of 
; Holdings Upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral purposes. wneneset 
: Total Sie es a - 7 i 
Division of Slopos. | Area of 1 “ate ana Allenated # | suitable 
< Pati iny hed aks eee per : at ho wh for 
' Division. , upwards. | -_ eae i Tands Total. Cultiva- 
: Frechold |Rented.| Total. | . tion. ® 
| i oat 
' acres, No. , acres, acres. acres. acres, i acres, | acres, 
'  GCO | GOO | OVO | 000: «(00 ; 600 | 000 
North Western...’ G.219 ) 4,483 5,775 | 17i | 5,946 | 2,251 | 8,197 1,496 
ral Western... 7,723 ; 4,536 * 5,608 227 : 5,835 941 | 6,776 3,709 
South Western ...° 11,222 | 8,260 8,113 | 3548 | $461 | 1,085 | 9,846 4,560 
1 1 { 
sees z H t 1, 
i i iy - i 
Total w 28,16L£ 1 17,279 | 19,496 | 746 | 20,242 | 4,277 | 24,519) 9,785 
: | H 
| i 


* Seo explanation, page O81. 


In this division settlement is most dense on the South-western Si} lope, but 
the pr roportion of oveupied land is greatest in the northern districts. The 
proportion of Crown lands oceupied in the whole division is 17 per cent. of 
the total. The area of land rented from private owners re presents. only 3.7 


per cent. of the total area alienated and 3.0 per cent. of the area occupied. 
ne area of altenated land suitable for cultivation is considerable, constitut- 


ng over 48 per ceut. of the tctal area of such Jeu in the State. Slightly 

re ee 48 per cent. of the alienated | lands of the division are suitable for 
ae tion, and ihe proportion is as great as 64 per cent. in the Central 
Wee ee Slepe. Only 25 per * the suitable land in alienated holdings 
in the Slepes Division was under ae in 1927-28, 


The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
heldings were used. in the Western phen ones PeMstOe 2 in 1927-28 :— 


Number of foldings in Division. 


*Piincipal Purpose for which Woldi: ngs ri 


wore used, North =! Centyal |} South 
Western ' Western | Western i Total, 

Slope. Slope, | Slope. 
Agriculture... a ove os aa 283 310 : 1,059 | 1,652 
“yi i ties Sauk 31 9: 114, ‘154 
“ve sei fh 1,732 855 2,085 | 4,672 
ame and Dairying or -_ tne 261 46 155 462 
Agriculture and Grazing... ses is 1,864 8, G86 4,057 9,007 
Dairying and Grazing ee 39 6 132 177 
Agriculture, Dairying, and “Grazing e 101: 69 383 | 553 
Poultry, Bees, Piss, ete, . Hit es 5 12 40 
Unocceupied or used for Other Purposes re 149 150 263 | 562 
Total ... ses aud a ahs 4,483 4,536 8,260 . 17,279 


* See comments on page 682. 


Mixed Adin aoa and et 


azing—is the principal rural activity, 
grazing ] predomin 


2 the North-W estern Slope, where the lands fit 
for agriculture are iain of small extent. The number of holdings used 
principally for agricultural purposcs is Jar ge, but dairying and amet farming 
are not extensive. 


} 


PUR a, «3 : Podla 
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Plains and Riverina. 


The Plains of the Central Division, including the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent of almost level country, stretching 
from the last hills of the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the State, 
with an average width of 120 miles. They comprise the great sheep districts 
of tho State and about 40 per cent. of the agricultural lands. Generally 
speaking, they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its 
intermittency is a source of frequent loss. They arc traversed by the western 
rivers in their lower courses, but they do not sepply water to a very extensive 
area, as they are few and their flow is irregular. Railway facilities are not 
so good as in the more eastorly districts, but they are being improved 
steadily, particularly in the Riverina. Communication and transport to oute 
lying districts depend mostly on motor and horse-drawn conveyances. 
Artesian water underlies a considerable area on the north, and bores serve 
to supply pormanent water in a number of localities. In the south, sub- 
artesian bores are of great practical utility. 


The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 
occupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the division on 80th June, 
1928 :— 

a a ‘aaa <a = eee eee 
| Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and Avea of 
| 7 } upwards for Agricvltural and Pastoral Purposes, | alienated 
| Holdings nike A ue a Auer ar 
Plains of Ceatral | Plan of 1 acre Been 
Division, | ivision, | 224 Alienated.* for 
| wo" | upwards, | __________ - on | Total. | Cultiva- 
| [ie ‘Private: ands. | ; tion, 
| | Freehold. : rented, | Total, | | | ¢ 
: i 
acres. | No. acres, |acres.| acres. | acres. | acres, | acres: 
; 000 | | 600 090} 000 | 800 000 | 000 
North .. «|. 9,580} 1,929 | 4,383! 188) 4,476 | 2,980 | 7,456) 1,108 
Central... | 14,811 2,486 | 7,312! 421 ! 7,733 5,643 | 13,376 | 2,345 
Riverina es 17,028 7,421 | 12,981; 384. 13,365 2,650; 16,015 | 5,995 
poe ho a = : i 
Total ; 41,419 | 11,786 | 24,631 . 948 | 25,574 11,273 36,847 9,448 


*See explanation page 681. 


The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small area of irrigated 
lands in the Riverina partly accounts for the density of settlement in that 
division. ‘There were 1,547 holdings in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
and, including land outside the area which was attached to some of these 
holdings, they covered an area of 217,784 acres. Sixty-nine per cent. of the 
total arca occupied has been alienated, but while the proportion alienated 
is 60 ver cent. of the total areca in the northern districts it is 88 per cent. in 


the Riverina, where the land is more productive. 


The areca held under the system of private renting is of small extent, being 
less than 4 per cent. of the total area alienated. The area of Crown lands 
occupied is considerable in all divisions, and in the central districts it 
exceeded the area of occupied alienated lands until 1926-27. 


Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 559 
holdings are oceupied by 798 share-farmers, who hed 261,987 acres in cultiva- 
tion. in 1927-28, in addition to 1,690 acres of dairy farms. Only 25 per cent. 
of the alionated land in the Northern Plains is considered suitable for 
agriculture, but the proportions in the Central Plains and Riverina are 380 
and 45 per cent. respectively, 
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The following table shows the main purposes for which the holdings in the 
Central Plains Division were used in 1927-28 :— 


Number of Holdings in Plains of Central Division. 
Principal Purpose fur which Holdings were used.* ! z 
North. | Central. | Riverina, Total. 
ciate pes Lee _ i — j 
Agriculture... a hes _ | 25 149 | 1,841 | 2,015 
Dairying be i eee veel 5 ll 57 | 69. 
Grazing si es wae = «. 1,281 | 1,669 1,285 | 4,185 
Agriculture and Dairying ... ies cet 1 | 1 13t | 136 
Agriculture and Grazing... oe aa 621 560 3,699 4,880: 
Dairying and Grazing es a : 5 2 230 30 
Agriculture, Dairying, end Grazing dest 4 1 | 154 | 159 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. nae ée| 2 ase 4 | 6 
Unoccupied or used for other purposes ...; 35 | 47 224 | 306 
Total we mete we | 1,920 | 2,486 7,421 11,786 
| 


* See commonts on page 682. 


While grazing, with a very little mixed farming and agriculture, predomin- 
ates in the northern districts, agriculture assumes increasing importance in 
the south, and, combined with grazing, it predominates in the Riverina. On 
the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidece 2 considerable number of holdings 
are used for small farming, and this accounts for the greater part of the 
holdings used for agriculture and for dairying in the Riverina. Nevertheless, 
taking into account the areas shown in the previous table, the existence of 
agricultural pursuits is seen to have a very pronounced effect on the density 
of settlement. 

Western Division. 


Tt would appear that the plains of the Western Division will never be 
developed into a productive region maintaining a population commensurate 
with its area. One-third of the division reccives less than 10 inches of rain 
per year and practically the whole of the remainder less than 15 inches. 
Though the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain, permanent water 
and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, ranging up to 90 inches per 
year, render it unproductive in a high degree, Except on a few small irri- 
gated arcas there is scarcely a sign of agriculture or dairying, and by reason 
of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity of the land is only about. 
one-fifth as great as that of the plains further east; but the climate is well 
suited to the production of high-grade merino sheep. It is a lonely region, 
for the most part occupied in large holdings on a long lease tenure. It pre- 
sents an immense field for scientific development, but its possibilities are 
problematical. Whether irrigation from the Murray and the vast lake reser- 
voirs of the South Darling, or from the artesian water zone of the north, 
combined with dry-farming methods, will render any extensive areas adapt- 
able to agriculture, or whether water and fodder conservation will render it 
capable of maintaining large numbers of sheep and suitable for closer settle- 
ment, remain questions which are not likely to be considered until settle- 
ment in the more attractive easterly regions has made very great advance. 
It is contended, however, that in the south there are Jarge areas which only 
require railway facilities to render them profitable for agriculture. At 
present, excluding the mining districts, it is a vast region comprising two- 
fifths of the area of the State, producing less than one-sixth of the pastoral 
produce, and practically nothing besides, and inhabited by less than 20,000 
persons (one person to 6 square miles) or one-hundredth part of the 
population of the State. Near the western boundary, however, is situated 
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one of the richest silver-lead fields of the world, and in the large mining 
town of Broken Hill there is a popul 23,00 


on of over 28,000 persons. In the 
eastern part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, which formerly 
maintained thriving settlements at Cobar, Cenbelego, and Nymagee, but 
with tho suspension of mining activities the population of these localities 
has decreased. Fer the rest, the division possesses only one town, Bourkg, 
with a population exceeding 1,560, five exceeding 500, and about twenty 
smaller townships. 

Tho {Zlovlay telle shows the number and extent of holdings in the 
Western Division as at 30th Jume, 1927 :-— 


East of Darling. West of Darling. 
Area Series (alienated and {er = : at ~ 
Crown lands combined). No. of | Area of | No. of Arca of 
Holdings. | Toldings. | Holdings. Holdings. 
5 . 1 ot 

Acres, _ Acres. | Acros, 
1- 3,000 ... sa ae 392 | 108,851 ° 142 | 85,785 
8,001— 10,000 ... oe as 79 - 610,637 | 65 | 485,547 
10,001— 20,000... eee ra 164 | 2,380,575 | 115 | 1,523,670 
20,001-- 50,000... Ses eek 242 7,495,068 | 169 | 5,329,802 
50,001-100,000 ... He see 77 ; 6,096,619 | 92 | 6,323,365 
Ovor 100,000 tL 92 asigoo,1e9! 103 | —_29, 981,139 
Total .. 0. | 1,048 (34,586,919 | 686 | 43,709,258 


Although the area west of the Darling constitutes more than one-half of 
the total area occupied, the number of holdings in all but the two larges* 
groups is less than in the eastern sector. Over 62 per ccnt. of the total area 
is oceupied by 195 holdings averaging 250,000 acres each. 

The total area of alienated land in the rural holdings in the Western 
Division is only 1,562,898 acres, and of this 25,570 acres are privately rented. 
The total area of Crown lands in rural holdings is 77,233,210 acres. Of 
the total area of land oceupicd only 7,765 acres were under crop in 1927-28, 
although 147,121 acres of the alienated land were considered by tho occupiers 
to be suitable for cultivation. The unimproved value of the alienated land 
was returned as £848,530, and the improved value as £2,544,210. 


Vatur or Macrmyery Usep mw Rurat Iypustrizs. 

A comparison of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying imple- 
ments and machinery in use on rural holdings during various years sinca 
1901 is shown in the following table, allowance being made for depre- 
elation :— 


Dairying (ex- | 
Seasons Farming. Bee y Pastoral.* Total Value. 
i in Factories). | 
£ £ £ £ 
1900-01 2,065,780 237,220 754,050 | 3,057,650 
1£03-06 2,557,260 365,440 1,120,990 4,043,690 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 | 5,432,440 
; 1915-16 5,362,030 570,950 2,015,050 | 7,948,020 
Z 1919-20 6,128,750 812,070 3,016,070 ; 9,956,890 
1920-21 7,120,380 | 910,260 3,141,030 11,171,870 
1922-23 8,536,170 1,124,969 3,816,250 13,477,389 
1923-24 8,799,350 1,038,380 3,825,920 | 13,713,650 
1924-95 9,427,730 1,119,290 4,106,820 14,653,840 
1925-26 9,588,320 | 1,162,850 4,329,910 | 15,081,050 
1926-27 9,837,190 1,232,260 4,928,300 | 15,997,780 
0 


1927-28 | 1 849,510 1,229,450 


i 
$ 


i" 


9. 
,975,180 |, 17,084,120 


* Includes in many cases farming imploments used on pastoral holdings. 
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The foregoing figures are exclusive of the value of travelling machinery, 
e.g., harvesters, chaffcutters, etc., for which the records show a value of 
£61,175 in 1927-28. 

AGRICULTURAL AND Pastoral Lapowr. 

Particulars of persons above the age of 14 years permanently engaged im 
farm work on a rural holding are collected annually. They are classified 
according to status, and the amount of the salaries and wages paid to 
employees in receipt of remuncration is ascertained. Returns have been 
obtained since 1922-28 concerning wages paid to temporary hands employed 
by landholders during harvesting and shearing operations and for other 
casual work. 

The number of persons permanently engaged in farm work on rural hold- 
ings during the year ended 80th June, 1928, is shown below, together with 
the amount of wages paid to permanent and casual employees during the 
year :— 


q ane f 


i 


Capacity, | Males. : Females. | Total. 
= rm x : 

| No | Noa  , No. 
Owners, Lessees, and Share-farmors ... 0. | 67,685 | 1,315 ; 69,000 
Permanent employees receiving wages... vn vel 35,482 | 856 36,338 
Relatives not recciving wages ... eel 17,513 | 11,873 28,886 
Total se ase ae eee wes, 120,680} 18,544 | 134,224 

Wages paid (including value of board and lodging) :— £ | £ £ 
Permanent employees as ek re . 6,734,054 | 86,174 6,820,228 
Casaalemployees ... vie eae wae wel 3,264,444 | 9,666 | 3,274,110 


Of the relatives not roceiving wages, 8,349 male and 10,418 females above 
the age of 14 years were employed in the coastal districts, where dairying 
is the principal farming activity. This accounts for nearly 92 per cent. of 
the number of females thus employed. 

Returns received from farmers show that the total amount of wages paid 
to permanent employees during the year was £5,224,429, in addition to board 
and lodging, ete., valued at £1.595,806, or a total of £6,820,228, the average 
remuneration, on the basis of these figures, being £190 per annum to males 
and £101 per aunum to females. An examination of the individual returns, 
however, shows that the amount assessed as the value of the board and 
lodging is more or less of an estimate. The wages paid to casual employees 
amounted to £2,917,476 in addition to “keep,” valued at £356,634. 

The following table provides a comparison of the number of persons 
permanently engaged in rural industries, and of the amount of wages paid 
by landholders to permanent and casual employees :— 


Persors engazed Permanently in Farm Wages paid to Landholders' Employees.*+ 


{ 
i 
Year i Work on Rural Holdings.+ | 
ended I 
30th June. | 
Males. Femaies. Total. Permanent. | Casual. Total. 
| | # | o£ | 
1922 wl 129,905 16, 842 137,747 | 6,580,606 i t i 
1923 «| 120,899 16,423 137,322 6,296,632 | 2,246,413 | 8,543,045 
1924 veel 120,852 | 15,270 | 135,622 6,179,490 | 2,471,742 | 8,651,282 
1925 we! 128,225 i 16,255 139,480 6,630,447 2,998,632 9,629,079 


1926 wi 120,994 16,288 137,282 6,691,455 3,216,234 ; 9,907,689 
1927 «| 119,920 14,245 134,165 = 6,867,051 3,440,250 110,807,301 
1928 ..{ 120,680 | 13,544 134,224 —, 6,820,228 3,274,110 10,094,338 


I | : i ' 


* Including value of kecp. +t Excluding persons engaged in domestic duties, etc. tNot available. 
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Tt would appear that the inclusion in some cases of contractors engaged 
in work on rural holdings and of the wages paid by them is partly responsible 
for the increasing amounts shown as paid to casual workers. 


Rurat France. 


The problem of promoting effective rural settlement in New South Wales 
has been associated closely with that of rural finance. While comparatively 
few settlers have possessed sufficient capital to purchase land outright from 
the Crown, there has been a general desire to acquire a freehold tenur, 
neither private nor State tenancy proving popular. Moreover, the proper 
development of rural holdings requires the investment of much capital 
for lengthy periods, and facilities for temporary financial accommodation, 
particularly during periods of drought. , 

The Land Act of 1861, aiming to encourage the settlement of an agricul- 
tural population beside the pastoral lessees, introduced “free selection 
before survey” and sales of Crown land by deposit and instalments with 
conditions as 40 residence, ete. By this means much more land was sold 
in the following twenty-three years than was sold at auction, and since 1889 
alionation has been almost exclusively by conditional purchase. Beyond 
the introduction of this plan of selling Crown lands on terms, little was 
done to provide financial aid for settlers until the end of the last century, 
when the agricultural and dairying industries were developing, and droughts 
were impeding settlement. 

In 1899 an Advances to Settlers Board was appointed by the Government 
to make loans to farmers in necessitous circumstances or embarrassed by 
droughts. Advances were limited to £200 for a term of ten years at 4 per 
cent, interest. The scope of the Act was widened in 1902 when the Board 
was empowered to make advances to farmers for any approved purpose up 
to £500, repayable within thirty years. 

In 1907 the functions of the Board were taken over by the Commissioners 
of the Government Savings Bank, and the limit of individual advances was 
raised to £2,000. By 192%, when the Rural Ban'k was established to carry 
on and extend the work, the outstanding advances amounted to £3,250,000, 
secured by mortgages from 7,000 borrowers. At 30th June, 1929, there were 
8,609 long-term advances, current for an amount of £5,951,498, and 9,424 
overdraft loans for £6,938,041. 

In 1901 a closer settlement policy was introduced by the Government 
with a view to acquiring and subdividing large estates and leases suitable 
for closer settlement. Operations under this scheme commenced actively 
in 1905, and by 80th June, 1928, an area of 3,667,815 acres had been acquired 
at a capital cost of £14,018,340, and allotted in 7,799 farms. In addition, 
at 30th June, 1928, about 2,223,000 acres comprised in large holdings within 
15 miles of railway lines, contemplated or recently constructed, were under 
proclamation, limiting the value at which they might be resumed by the 
Government for purposes of closer settlement. In April, 1923, the Rural 
Bank inaugurated a scheme of advancing money for the purchase of farms 
created by subdivision. 

Of similar character to the schemes of closer settlement was the entry 
by the Government upon a scheme of irrigation in connection with the 
Murrumbidgee River (in 1966) to provide ultimately about 5,000 farms. 
Here settlers are assisted by advances and by the provision of factories to 
handle their products. Another large jrrigation scheme has been initiated 
in connection with the Murray River. The Government also undertakes 
to finance the construction of shallow bores, weirs, etc., when settlers are 
willing to manage them, and in some cases, to repay by instalments the 
capital cost. . 
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The marketing difficulties of the war pericd necessitated a further exten- 
sion of Government activity. The disposal of most of the primary products 
came Within the purview of legislation, partly to assist settlers in their 
difficulties, and partly to secure contre! of supplies necessary for prose- 
ewting the war. Such control, however, had ceased by 19291. 

In 1915 certain schemes of limited scope were initiated by the Depart- 
ments of Land ist farmers by loans to cultivate new 


's and Agricuiture to a 


areas and to relieve necessitous farn 


1 special local loans to 
assist farmors whose ordinary commercial credit had been destroyed by the 
bad seasons, The advances were administered by the Rural Industries 
Board, instituted in December, 1919. Particulars cf these operations are 
shown below. _ 

In the Commonwealth Bank of Australia a rural credit department was 
established in October, 1925, to assist the marketing of the products of the 
rural industries. Tor this purpose advances for a period not exceeding one 
year may be made to banks, co-operative associations, ., and bills secured 
on primary produce may be discounted on behalf of these institutions. 
Further particulars regarding the departments are shown on page 193 of this 
Year Book. 

The Governments of the State and of the Commonwealth provide assist- 
ance to settlers to enable them to construct fencing to protect their 
holdings from the ravages of rabbits and wild dogs. Details are published 
in tke chapter of this volume entitled “ Pastoral Industry.” 


te 
ate 


Advances by Rural Industries Board. ' 
The Rural Industries Board was formed on the Ist December, 1919— 
(a) to take over, consolidate, and collect all advances by the State for 
drought relief, seed wheat, and clearing land since 1915, and 
(6) to extend the scope of relief to necessitous farmers. 


In 1923 the Board was dissolved and its functions were ecntinued by the 
Rural Industries Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 

A sum of £437,008 was advanced between 1915 and 1919 under schemes 
controlled by the Departments of Lands and Agriculture. Of this, £259,794 
were repaid or otherwise adjusted, and debit balances amounting to about 
£177,000 were taken over by the Board at the aforementioned date, and the 
subsequent cpcrations are set out in the following table: 


7 7 1 
| 
| ates | Interest Repayments, Bad : 4 | Arcas 
Year ending Adminis | Advances, | charged Debts aT No. of | sown by 
30th June. “Ghsis, [| omad- i written rox). 'Debtors.| assisted 
olen vances. | Principal. ; Interest.| off. Proxs)¢ | ! farmers, 
| t l | ! 
1 Dec., £ £ £ £ roan £ £ Acres, 
1919, to 62,630 | 2,159,390*| 105,666 | 1,817,792 | 92,848 - 347,416 | 
30 June, 2, 2,152,390") 105, ,817,792 | 92,848 ; 7,416 3 ns 
1922 | | ; 
1923 ve{| 18,200 359,443 = 80,517 © 12,236 2 ' eae die 
1024 w| 12,375 237,414 113.673 ' 16,859 “ | aa eis 
1925 w{ 12,337 121,120 . 4 192,134 | 38.166 92 , 8,478 200,000 
1926 if 12,495 151,788 20 | 18,565 : ' 8,465 $22,000 
1927 12,608 8 D: 89 5 17,975 285 2,579 134,000 
1928 18,251 428,350 ; 9,251 41,027 | 7,117 | 10,758 | 673,148 4,300 | 1,235,000 
1929 | 15,621 396,493 | 29,595 | 401,416 | 31,157 850 | 665,813 3,687 t 
Total ...'154,517 3,732,957 | 266,494 : 3,059,448 | 234,926 39,264 


* Including balances taken over from other 1D 


to persons other than nccessitous farmers (£277,000,) 


+ Not available. 


epartments (£177,000) and Cash Sales from stocks 


Originally opcrations were restricted to assisting wheat-growers, but, in 
1920, assistance was afforded also to dairy-farmers and small eraziers. 
More recently the scope of operations has been extended to inelude farmers 
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of considerable variety whose circumstances prevented them from obtaining 
assistance through usual commercial channels; thus on a relatively small 
seale assistance has been granted to orchardists, tobacco growers, rice 
growers, farmers suffering loss from floods, fire and grasshopper pests, pig 
farmers who sustained the loss of their herds as the result of an outbreak 
of swine fever, etc. 

Most of the advances, however, are made to wheat-farmers, and the 
assistance granted usually takes the form of orders issued upon suppliers 
of the commodities required, i.c., fodder, seed wheat, fertiliser, tractor fuel, 
household supplies, and so on. Payment is made direct to suppliers who 
render their accounts to the Branch accompanied by the farmer’s acknow- 
ledgment of receipt of the goods. Cash advances are made only in excep- 
tional cirewmstances. 

Until recent years advances were made in cash at the yate of 5s, per acre 
on newly fallowed laud. The object of this form of advance was to et- 
courage better farming methods, and consequently operations were not 
confined to necessitous farmers only. The advantages of fallowing are now 
fully recognised throughout the State, and the desired results having been 
achieved, fallowing assistance is granted only to necessitous farmers on the 
lines of general assistance. 

Interest has been charged on advances at the rate of 6 per cent., the rate 
being increased to T per cent. on overdue accounts, but since the Ist July, 
1925, the additional charge of 1 per cent. has been discontinued. 

Security taken for the advances mainly comprises Crop Liens and Promis- 
sory Notes, as in the majority of cases farmers receiving assistance lack the 
means of furnishing more tangible security which would enable them to 
obtain accommodation from ordinary financial institutions. Having regard 
to the somewhat hazardous nature of security taken the number of bad 
debts incurred hag been relatively small, 


Advances by the Rural Bank. 


Under authority of the Government Savings Bank (Rural Bank) Act, 
1920, steps were taken early in 1921 to establish a rural bank in New South 
Wales. ‘The new bank was placed under the direction of the Commissioners 
of the Government Savings Bank, who contimue oy an extended basis the 
operations transacted previously by the Advances to Settlers Department. 

The primary object of the bank is to afford greater financial assistance 
to primary producers than is usually obtainable from other institutions, 
and thus to promote rural settlement and development. 

The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgage of 
land in fee-simple, aud of land held under conditional purchase or lease, 
settlement purchase or lease, and homestead grant or selection. The 
advances are made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to 
effect improvements, to utilise resources, or to build homes. By this means 
material assistance is afforded to both prospective and established settlers. 

Funds are obtainable from deposits at current account, fixed deposits, and 

ia igcue of deposit stock, rural bank debentures, and inscribed stock. In- 
-orest ig allowed om fixed deposits at current bank rates, and current 
acecowits are subject to trading bank conditions. 
” Loans are made only to persons engaged in primary production, or in 
tlosely-allied pursuits. The loans are of three kinds—(a) Overdrafts on 
rurrent account with interest at the rate of 6} per cent.; (b) instalment 
loans, repayable by equal half-yearly instalments of interest at 64 per cent. 
and principal extending over thirty-one years; and (c) fixed loans for 
mited terms. The security required may be land, either freehold or held 
yoder any Crown tenure, stock, plant, crops, wool, ete, 
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The Commissioners are empowered to make advances to assist the sup- 
division of large estates. For this purpose advances up to 80 per cent. of 
the Commissioners’ valuation of the security, or £3,000, may be made on 
lands which have a freehold or certificated conditional purchase title. In 
order to facilitate negotiations for sale, the Commissioners may issue a 
certificate to either the vendor or the purchaser, setting forth the amount 
they are prepared to advance upon a sound title in any such farm. The 
Act prescribes that a fixed.or amortization loan to any individual may not 
exceed £2,060. 

One hundred and seventy-nine branches of the Bank hare been opened 
throughout the State. 

At 20th June, 1929, the amount of deposits with the Rural Bank was 
£2,114,740 at current account and £6,871,335 at fixed deposit, while out- 
standing advances amounted to £12,889,469. 

The following table shows the transactions in long term and fixed loans 
by the Advances to Scitiers Department or the Rural Bank in various years 
since 1911 :— 


\ 


| Advances Mude. Repayments. | Baianecs Repayable. 
Year | } 
“rth | | | | | | 
June, | SEE en | Average. Number, Fea | Number. | Pies eee 

t I i) 

g . ¢ | 2 | | £ | ¢£ 
1911* | 888 | 331,693 | 395 | 743 185,420 3,754 | 1,074,359 | 286 
1913* ' 1,386 | 771,272 | 556} 414 116,476 5,094 | 2,051,132 403 
1915 | 860 | 887,715 451 436 | 171,617: 5,860 : 2,514,078 ' 429 
1921 «1,365 $13,525 596 | 577 | 298,549 ' 7,242 | 3.423)871) 3 ATR 
1924 3,081 888,479 822, 500: 315,049 9,766 . 5,526,744 | 566 
1925 | 603 587 508 974 | 620 | 392,568 9,749 | 5,721,684 587 
1926 265 444,065 | 1,676 | 762 503,881 | 9,252 | 5,661,368 612 
1927 | 332 | 598,879 | 1,804 651 | 476,471 | 8,933 | 5,788,776 648 
1928 | £05 ; 437,195 | 1,430 562 461,561 | 8,876 | 5,759,410 664 
1929 | 685 | 807,550 | 1,179 752 615,532 | 8,609 951,428 691 


* 31st December. 


In addition, short-term loans in the nature of overdraft are provided by 
the Rural Bank to settlers or pevsons carrying on industries immediately 
associated with rural pursuits. Particulars of these are shown below:— 


Year ended | Advances made during year. Advances eee atend of 
80th June. 7 ata 
No. Amount. | No. | Amount. 
| 
e | £ 
1922 was 1,383 980,375 | 1,364 728,584 
1923 ae 1,565 794,499 2,743 | 1,381,113 
1924 wf 1,827 1,083,835 | 4,205 | 2,144,333 
1925 rea 1,710 1,196,280 | 5,291 2,830,915 
1926 aie 1,746 1,342,692 | 6,277 3,618,597 
1927 a 2,115 1,996,925 | 7,402 4,746,220 
1928 sie 3,465 2,231,790 8,527 6,098,405 
1929 wag 2,225 | 2,012,505 | 9,424 | 6,938,041 


The net profit of the Bank for the year 1928-29 was £67,745 18s. Td, 
which was added to the reserve fund, making it £473,958 17s. 6d, 
Other Advances to Settlers 
Particulars of the number and amount of registered loans made on the 
security of live-stock, wool, and growing crops are published on page 22 
of this Year Book, ‘ 


n 
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Agra oF New South Wats. 

Tur area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square 
miles) and the Federal Capital Territory (about 940 square miles), as 
stated on a previous page in this Year Book, is estimated at 310,372 square 
miles, or 198,638,080 acres, being a little over two and a half times the 
combined area of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered 
by rivers and lakes, etc. (2,969,080 acres), the land area within the 
boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 305,733 square miles. 
The formal transfer on Ist January, 1911, of 583,660 acres at Yass- 
Canberra, and of 17,920 acres at Jervis Bay in 1915, to the Commonwealth 
Government as Federal Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the 
State to 195,067,420 acres. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION. 

At the foundation of the Colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the 
State vested in the British Crown. 

The administration of public lands passed entirely under local control 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible 
government in 1856. Since that year the administration hag been directed 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of 
Cabinet. A Department of Lands was created and a permanent Under- 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the 
Minister. This system of administration may be described as political control 
through a pernianent salaried staff. 

Control of the lands of the Western Division is vested in the Western 
Land Board, consisting of three commissioners. There are twelve ordinary 
Land Board Districts. 

The Hastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-one Land 
Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty it 
is to receive applications and furnish information regarding Crown lands. 
Yroups of these districts are arranged in larger areas, under the control of 
twelve locale Land Boards. Theze are also special Land Districts for the 
Yanco and Coomealla Irrigation areas. These Boards, sitting as open courts, . 
hear and determine, in the first instance, many minor matters as provided 
by the Act and Regulations. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 

A Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judgments have the 
same force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1921 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court are referred appeals, 
references, and a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, the 
Pastures Protection Act, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water Act, the 
Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial Divisions. 

The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial] 
divisions, Eastern, Central, and Western, the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, as shown on the map in the frontispiece. 
The conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands differ 
in each of the three divisions of the State. 

The Eastern Division has an area of 60,661,946 acres (exclusive of an 
area of 601,580 acres of Commonwealth territory), and includes a broad 
belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, thus 


* Further particulars of Local Land Boards, and of the Land and Valuation Court, are published on 
page 537 of this Year Book, 
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embracing the coastal districts of the State, as well as the tablelands. In 
this division is excellent agricultural land, and it includes all the origina] 
centres of settlement most accessible to the markets of the State. 

The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 acres, extending 
from north to south between the western limit of the Eastern Division and 
a line drawn along the Macintyre and Darling Rivers, Marra Creek, the 
Bogan River, across to the River Lachlan, along that river to Balranald, 
and thence to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area 
thus defined contains the eastern part of the upper basin of the Darling 
River in the northern part of the State, and the basins of the Lachlan, the 
Murrumbidgee, and other affluents of the Murray in the southern portions. 
The land in this division is still devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, but 
about 3,000,000 acres are cultivated for wheat in a normal season. 

The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is mainly 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation, and rail- 
way and other means of communication may ultimately make agriculture 
possible in parts of this large area. However, legislation in regard to the 
occupation of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for 
many years to conie there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 


DisposaL oF Lanps or New SourH WALES. 
The following table provides a brief summary of the manner in which the 
lands of the State were held as at 30th June, 1928, distingvishing lands in 
the Western Division from the remainder of the State :— 


Area, 
i 
| “3 
Manner of Disposal. | Hastern and aa " 
Centra cen hole State. 
| Divisions. Division. 
(1) Absolutely alienated, dedicated}, &e. (less areal) Acres. Acres. f Acres. 

” “resumed for resettlement) ‘is ae veel & 64,410,529$ 2,031,282$ < | 48,184,213§ 
(2) In course of alienation ... tee see tae wel J |  L | 28,257,698 
(3) Virtually alienated (7.¢., held under perpetual, con-, i 7 

ditional, ant comlitional purchase leases)... ww. 17,734,206 d 97,665 17,831,871 
(4) Under Crown and settlement leases nable wholly, i 
orin part one ats eon bt : con 9,437,368 | tee 9,437,366 
(5) Under improvement, scrub, inferior lands | and} 
prickly-pear leases with limited rights of alienation... 1,848,016 20,448 1,868,464 
Total area under foregoing tenures ... soe. 93,430,117% 2,149,395 95,579,512§ 
(6) Under other long leases with no right of alienation ' 
unless with approval of Minister! aes Sud 1,250,224 76,198,645 77,448,869 
(7) Under short lease and temporary teuures (annual/ 
lease, permissive occupancy and occupation lHcense); 7,437,522 611,935 8,049,457 
(8) Under forestry leases, &e., wholly within dedicated! \ 
State forests Wier Gira © Sues seen e ees 1,928,901 | ai 1,928,901 
(9) Under mining Icases and permits an is taal 273,424 j 8,777 282,201 
(10) Reserves, dedicated State forests not nnder pastoral; 
occupation and other lands neither alienated nor. 
leascd vee are eee ane eae ol 13,397,604§ 1,349,956§ 14,747,5602 
Total Area, ees ace «| 117,717,792 | 80,318,708 =. 3,086,500 
E 


+ Exclusive of 5,255,364 aeres of dedicated State forest in Eastern and Central Divisions, and 
51,150 acres in Western Division, considerable parts of which are covered by leases for pastoral purposes 


and included under appropriate headings below. oe ; 
t Exclusive of lands dedieated for public and religious purposes, viz., 254,250 acres in the whole 


State, the divisions of which cannot be stated. : oe 
§ Inclusive of foregoing lands dedicated for public and religious purposes. | 
|| Comprising special, section 18, mining, snow lands, residential, irrigation leases at Hay and 


Sorlwaa and Western Lands leases. 

Particulars of the areas under, and the conditions attaching to, each of 
these tenures are given on later pages. 

In considering the matter of lands remaining within the disposal of the 
State for new settlement, it is important to note that the Eastern and Central 
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land divisions embrace practically the whole of the lands in the State whic 
receive an average annual rainfall of 15 inches or more, and that the rainfall 
in the Western Division ranges from that average down to 8 inches in the 
extreme north-west. This circumstance places important limitations upon 
the utility of land in the Western Division, practically none of which is 
utilised for agricultural purposes. It is sparsely occupied, being held in 
large pastoral holdings lightly stocked. 

The total area of land embraced within freehclds, dedications, purchases 
by deferred payments, and leasez alienable wholly er in part at 30th June, 
1928, was 95,579,512 acres and, of this area, over 93,000,000 acres were in 
the Eastern and Central land divisions. By reason of the indefinite nature 
of the conditions governing the conversion of leases to freehold tenures, 
it is uot possible to ascertain accurately how much of the lands embraced 
in this area will not revert to the disposal of the Crown, but, assuming that 
one-haif of the areas remaining under Crown, settlement, scrub and improve- 
ment leases fulfil conditions requisite for conversion into tenures leading to 
frechold, it is estimated that the area of former Crown lands in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions placed definitely beyond State control is in the vicinity 
of 86,000,006 acres and probably 1t is appreciably more. Of the remaining 
area of about 31,000,000 acres in the Hastern and Central Divisions, about 
8,000,000 acres are held under long lease, with no rights of conversion, and 
numbers of these revert to the Crown for disposal year by year; approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 acres are held under short lease and ternporary tenures, 
and the balance is comprised within reserves of various kinds—commons, 
roads, dedicated State forests not under lease administered by the Department 
of Lands, wnalienated town lands, and lands neither alienated nor leased, 
including inferior Crown lands not held under any tenure. 

In the Western Division the area placed permanently beyond State control 
is approximately only 2,250,000 acres, but more than 73,000,000 acres out 
of a total area of 80,000,000 acres are held under long-lease tenures, practically 
all of which expire in 1943. The area under short lease and temporary tenures 
is approximately 2,700,000 acres, and there remain approximately 1,250,000 
acres of unoccupied lands of low grade and about 900,000 «eres of un- 
alienated town lands, commonages, beds of rivers, ete. 

Tt has been estimated that the area of land in the State unfit for occupation 
of any sort does not exceed 5,000,000 acres, 


Alienation Prior to 1861. 


From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres, made up as 
follows :— Notex! 


1. By grants, and sales by private tender to close of 1831 fs vee 8,906,327 
2, By grants in virtue of promises of early Governors made prior to 1831, 

from 1832-40 inclusive ... ibs a's we ee wet ifs il 171,071 
3, By sales at auction, at Ss., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per acre, from 1832-38 

inclusive : 1,450,508 


. By sales at auction, at 12s. and upwards per acre, at Governor’s discretion, 


4 

from 1839-41 inciusive sue aad ite iad cole ee cee 371,447 
5. By sales at auction, at 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive te i 20,250 
6. By sales at auction and in respect of pre-emptive rights, from 1847-61 

inclusive ... es ae Pe ey agi re eu ab w= 1,219,375 
7. By grants for public purposes, grants in virtue of promises of Governors 

made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange for lands 

resumed from 1841-6] inclusive 7,601 


Total area absolutely alienated as to 81st December, 1861 ... 7,146,579 


In the year 1861 the first Crown Lands Act was passed, and from that 
date alienation was controlled by the laws of the State Government, 
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Progress of Alienation. 
The following graph shows the progess of alienation at 20-yearly intervals 
since 1884, 


LAND TENURE — 1884,1904 21924 


Area alienated ay Ee Area leased from Crown ZILLA 
Area in process of ahenation RESSRS Area nother al.enated nor leased [} 


g 


2 


Ej 


ye aM 
8 
Panne 


Scate for Sercentage of Totat Area-v13,) 198.000 000 acres 


1924 


» 

* The MAG ee Shaded portions of the Graph represent the percentage of the 
tota/ area of New South Wales which was alienated, in process of e/ienation wader 
Systems of deferred payments, and held under lease from the Crown 


A brief account of the spread of settlement appears on page 679 of this 
Year Book. Details are shown hereunder of the areas of freehold land resumed 
for re-settlement and of the Crow1 lands remaining alienated, after deducting 
the areas resumed for re-settlement, at intervals since 1861 :— 


3 \- Area of | : 3 Area of | Area of | 
| Area Area . Area 
2B | Heschel | geiitigg | 22 | Hotell | semining | 38 | celold | sctating 
43 for re-set- ae ‘| 43 for re-set- rnd ! ag | re-settle- prnawaetd 
& | tlement. | Bemelee. |) S| tlement. | mBteas |r ment. , @enated, 
acres. | acres. ! | aores. acres. | acres. acres, 
1861*| ... | 7,148,579], 1901*) 26,407,376 | 1926 2,/ 02,668 | 42,828,857 
i 7 | 
1871* ave 8,630,604 |: 1906 36,718) 31,362,302 | 1927, 2,505,533} 42,779,522 
1881* wee | 19,615,299; 1911 | 605,641; 36,234,256 | 1928; 2,508,126) 43,184,213 
1891* soe 23,682,516; 1916 , 1,089,079, 37,783,666 | 
1896* see 24,698,195 1921 | 1,857,216) 39,679,986 : 


© As ab 31st Decomber. 


The area shown above as remaining alienated represents lands absolutely 
alienated and is exclusive of lands under perpetual lease which were formerly 
included in similar computations as being virtually alienated. 

The Federal Territory at Canberra, containing 173,451 acres of alienated land, 
was transferred to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 1911, This area has, 
therefore, been excluded from the figures shown for 1911 and subsequent years. 
The principal method of alienation is by conditional purchase, which was intro- 
duced in 1861, Lands sold by this means are not included as alienated until 
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all payments have been made and deeds have been issued. For this reason 
the influence of the introduction of conditional purchases does not appear 
appreciable in the table until 1881. It is also understood that there is an 
appreciable arca of land upon which all payments have been made and all 
conditions for alienation fulfilled, but, as deeds have not been issued, this area 
is included under conditional purchase in course of alienation. 

The following table shows the areas of land alienated in New South Wales 
by each of the principal methods up to 30th June, 1928, and the area 
re-acquired for purposes of irrigation and closer settlement :— 

Area. Acres. 
Granted and sold by private tender and public auction 


prior to 1862 oe sg wae 7,146,579 
Sold by auction, after auction, and under deferred pay- 
ment sales since 1862 oe see Ss ... 11,589,481 
Sold by Improvement and Special Purchases... we 2,851,824 
Sold by Conditional Purchase since 1862 (deeds issued)... 23,127,131 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867... 172,198 
Dedicated for public and religious purposes since 1¢62 ... 254,250 
Sold under Closer Settlement Acts (acquired and Crown 
Lands) ... s tes ae wee oe oh 18,851 
Suburban Holding Purchase eh es sia ots 3,784 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases ... ai oni ies 1,471 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Purchases (deeds issued)... 794 
Week-end Lease Purchases (deeds issued) see Sie 397 
Town Lands Lease Purchases (deeds issued)... ae 26 
Sold by all other forms of sale... eee oe .. 525,553 
Total fez ca ... 45,692,339* 
Less— Acres. 
Freehold land purchased for Closer Settlement 2,121,975 
Freehold land purchased for Irrigation 
Settlements has asa ox ee 212,700 
Lands alienated in Federal Capital Territory 
prior to its transfer to the Commonwealth 173,451 
2,508,126 
Land absolutely alienated as at 30th June, 1928 ... ... 43,184,213 


As has already been pointed out, there was, in addition, a considerable 
area of land under conditional purchase which awaited only the formality 
of the issue of deeds to make their alienation complete. This area is included 
in the following statement showing the areas in course of alienation by each 
of the principal methods as at 30th June, 1928 :— 


Area in course of Alienation. Acres. 

By Conditional Purchase... see we so .-- 20,057,640 
Under Closer Settlement Acts Be ice ne ... 2,758,148 
As Group Settlement Purchases... ‘ies ae é 416,361 
As Suburban Holdings approved for purchase... ai 18,227 
‘As Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings approved for 

purchase eee as she hg wt ae 9,822 
As Week-end Leases approved for purchase... ee 453 
Trrigation Lands Purchases... at ae oe 1,915 
As Town Lands Leases approved for purchase... es 32 


Total area in course of alienation at 30th June, 1928 23,257,598 


* Inclusive of area alienated within Federal Territory prior to 1911. 
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The area of land shown above under the heading of settlement purchases 
relates to lands made available under the closer settlement policy inaugurated 
in 1904, which provided for the re-purchase of freehold lands and the resump- 
tion of certain leases, with compensation. These, with certain adjacent 
Crown lands, were made available for purchase on easy terms in home main- 
tenance areas for settlers of small means. In 1916-17 the policy of providing 
land for returned soldiers was introduced, and led to a considerable expansion 
of closer settlement operations. 


Area Leased at 30th June, 1928. 

The total area of Crown lands leased in New South Wales as at 30th June, 
1928, was 116,847,140 acres inclusive of 37,907,365 acres under the Crown 
Lands Acts, 76,728,673 acres under the Western Lands Acts, 1,928,901 acres 
under the Forestry Act, and 282,201 acres under the Mining Act. The 
arca under each tenure is shown below :— 


Lease, Area,* Lease, | Area.* 
- teen oe fa = Se renee 
| Acres. |, Other Long Term Leases— Acres. 
Perpetual Leases— | . Special Leases* ae se} 756,568 
Homestead Farm .., _..., 4,103,016 || 18 Section Leaso  ... «| 191,171 
Homestead Selections and! | Snow Lands Lesse ... ws} 177,746 
Grants* Sea os pat 1,179,511 || Residential Lease ... eae 8,960 
Suburben Holdings ... «| 103,970 ! Church and School Land 
Returned Soldiers’ Special) ! Lease ot ae aa 11 
Holdings Las 17,625 Western Lands Leeses— 
Week-end Leases... zl 399 |, New Pe wee ++.[25,203, 947 
Town Lands Leases ... cool 116 Formerly under Crown 
lvrigation Farms (Murrum-' | Lands Act wae ...50,994,698 
bidgee) 183,717 || Invigation Lands*t |... 118,779 
Town Blocks (Murrumbidgee)| 201 i ———-_-—. 
js Total ... .. 177,448,880 
Total oo... vee) 5548555 
Alienable Leases— 
Conditional Lease* ... .../12,090,956 | Short Term Leases— 
Conditional Purchase Leasc...! 197,360 ' Annual Lease* ee 1 1,374,189 
——— Occupation License* se+| 2,047,554 
Total ose .- 12,288,316 | Preferential Occupation] 
|—--_-—— | License* ... ods wt 488,778 
Leases alicnable wholly or in | Permissive Occupancy* _...| 4,130,746 
part— | | Irrigation Lands*+ ... tae 8,240 
Settlement Lease ...| 8,183,861 |: Poa aaa 
Crown Lease .., «| 6,253,505 } Total wie .-| 8,049,457 
Total .., «| 9,487,366 | 


Leases with limited right of) Leased by Forestry Depart- 


altenation— | : ment—- 
Improvement Lease* .| 1,265,122 Forestry Leases and Oceupa- 
Serub Lease ... st w{ 542,222 - tion Permits - are ...| 1,928,901 
Inferior Lands Lease sat 39,561 | Leased by Mines Department— 
Prickly-pear Lease ... ies 21,559 Mining Lease and Permit* ...) 282,201 
Total... «| 1,868,464 | Grand Total __...|116,847,140 


i 


* Inciudes the following tenures in Western Division: 1,107 acres of homestead selections and grant, 
96,558 acres of conditional lease, 20,448 acres of improvement lease, 41,260 acres of irrigation lands 
34,950 seres of annual lease, 46,957 acres of cerupation license, 530,028 acres of permissive oceupancies, 
and 9,058 acres of mining lcases, besides the whole of the areas shown as Western Lands leases, 

Temporary tenure in irrigation areas pending development. 


Certain of the perpetual leases, such as homestead farm, homestead selec- 
tion and grant and irrigation farms, carry statutory rights of purchase, while 
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practically the whole of the conditional leases and conditional purchase 
leases are convertible in this way. Settlement leases and Crown leases 
also may be converted into conditional purchases, but the area so converted 
in any individual case, together with other freehold, alienable, or Jeased lands 
with more than five years to run held by the same individual, may not exceed. 
a home maintenance area as determined by the Local Land Board, Where 
there is such an excess area of lease it is converted into a conditional lease 
without any right of further conversion, and the area of unconvertible con- 
ditional leases so created is included in the total shown in the table. 

Improvement and scrub leases are granted in respect of lands which require 
improvement before being made available for original holdings. Usually 
they are held in conjunction with other lands or in large areas, and the holder 
is given the right to apply for the conversion of sufficient to complete a home 
maintenance area into an alienable tenure during the last year of the currency 
of the lease. The holder also has the right to sell his lease, and considerable 
areas are transferred to persons eligible to convert. As a consequence, 
considerable areas of improvement and scrub leases do not revert to the 
disposal of the State. 

Special leases may be purchased by their holders with the approval of 
the Minister, and so may the residential lease. All the leases under the 
Western Lands Act are situated in the Western Division, and an area of 
approximately 73,000,000 acres will revert in 1943, subject to certain powers 
of withdrawal and extension of leases exercised by the Commissioners. 

The short-term leases enumerated represent Crown lands reserved for 
various purposes, as well as lands available for settlement, but not yet taken 
up. The forestry leases and occupation permits include only grazing leases 
which are wholly within State forests, and administered by the Forestry 
Department. 

RESERVES. 

The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1928, was 
17,711,119 acres. Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable 
areas being held under aunual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or on occupation 
license or permissive occupancy, Such are included under appropriate 
headings in the list of leasehold tenures shown above. 

The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which reserved :— 


Class of Reserves. Acres. 
Travelling Stock... seb see oes wwe .. 5,824,719 
Water 2h act i ae See as .. «= 688,514 
Mining eee nee eae ar ae sie .. 1,165,724 
Forest ie ae eae Sat ies oh ... 2,868,956 
Temporary Commons a oe ons ah x. 896,548 
Railway i Ae ta nee ais aie sate 51,720 
Recreation and Parks ae cue due dee ies 954,532 
Pending Classification and Survey... aia se ... 93,869,956 
From Conditional Purchase, within Goldfields ... w 108,875 


From Sale or Lease other than Improvement Lease... 311,887 
From Sale or Lease other than 18th Section Lease whe 102,851 


Camping sie se ies kes oe wie w. 866,633 
Other ote a aes Sa se ee ... 2,105,404 
Torben; da. “ots 


The statement printed above is intended to give only an approximate idea 
of the relative extent of reserves of various kinds, and should not be taken 
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as a measure of their absolute magnitude, because large areas are reserved 
for more than one purpose. For instance, the area principally reserved for 
forests is stated at only 2,368,956 acres, while the actual area of dedicated 
forest lands as at 30th June, 1928, was 5,306,514 acres, and in addition 1,546,039 
acres were under timber rescrve, making a total of 6,852,553 acres. Of the 
area dedicated, 1,854.845 acres of leases, situated entirely within State 
forests, were let to graziers by the Forestry Department, 74,956 acres 
of State Forests under tenures of the Crown Lands Act were administered by 
the Forestry Department, and 91,224 acres, consisting of portions of leases 
not wholly within State forests, were administered by the Department of 
Lands. 

Of the total area of reserves, 12,449,403 acres, or 70 per cent., were situated 
in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 

An annual revision of the reserved lands is made with the object of with- 
drawing from reserve any area the continued reservation of which is not 
required in the public interest. 


AREA AVAILABLE FoR SETTLEMENT. 

The area of land within the disposal of the Crown without the necessity 
of resumptions and consequent compensation is not definitely ascertainable, 
since clauses providing for revocation or withdrawal have been inserted in 
a number of lease contracts, and considerable areas leased for long periods 
revert to the Crown periodically by the effluxion of time. Particulars of 
those areas are not available. 

Apart from these, however, certain lands under reserve, in addition to 
the lands comprised in the following short leases, may be considered to have 
been within the disposal of the Crown at 30th June, 1928 :— 


Under Crown Lands Acts— Area. 
Occupation license (including 46,957 acres in Western Acres. 
Division) se sae seb set oe . 2,047,554 
Preferential occupation license... 488,778 


Annual lease (including 34,950 acres in Western Division) 1,874,139 
Permissive occupancy (incl. 530,028 acres in Western 


Division)... se sad see see sit ... 4,130,746 

Under Western Lands Act—— 
Occupation licenses .., oon wae ry) ot wes 551,250 
Preferential occupation license... usa ‘se ar 67,420 
Total ... ie 8,659,887 


With s view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made in 
each district. 

The following areas were available for the classes of holdings specified at 


30th June, 1928 i— For O:dinary For Returned 

Settlemenr. Soldiers, Total, 

Original Holdings for— Acres, Acres, Acres. 
Crown Lease .., ioe aan $a . 1,139,268 13,800 1,131,068 
Homestead Farm... os at ad 54,800 aa 54,800 
Sonditional Purchase (original) ... -.. 3,885,998 ve 3,835,998 
Suburban Holding ... eee es cat 2,995 ses 2,995 
Settlement Purchases és “th vee 13,010 i 13,010 
Other Forms of Lease jaa ee “ey 86,878 58 86,936 
Additional Holdings (all classes)... vw. 630,454 258 630,712 
Total .., - dcx vss 5,743,403 12,116 5,755,519 


The area of 3,835,998 acres, shown, above as available for original conditional 
purchases, consists mostly of unclassified Crown lands of a rough and inferior 
nature. A considerable proportion of the lands comprised in this area 
has been available for years, but has remained unselected. 
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EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS. 
Mersops oF ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION, 


The acquisition and tenure of land in the Eastern and Central Land. 
Divisions are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1913) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
and the Forestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear Destruction Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 


By these acts a great variety of tenures—more than thirty in number— 
have been created to suit the various circumstanecs of the lands and settlers 
of New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement. 


The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Centrak 
Divisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Crown 
Lands Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may be held, 
may be classified as follows :— 

Non-Residential Tenures. Tenures involving Residential Conditions 


Methods of Absolute Alienation. 
Auction sale. Conditional purchas 
After-auction purchase, 2. 
Special non competitive sales. uldiers’ special holding.§ 
Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acres) vemnt purchase on goldfields, 
Exchange. | ers’ Group Purchase. 


Leases Alienable wholly or in Part. 
Improvement lease. | Conditional lease. 
Scrub lease. | Settlement Icase. 
rown lease. 


Inferior lands lease. 
aferion fonds leas | Homestead farm.t 


Special lease.§ | Homestead selection and grant.t 
Special conditional purchase lease (up to Conditional purchase lease. 

320 acres). Saburban holding.t 
Auntual lease. Residential lease on goldfields.§ 


Homestoad lease. 


ee a . . 
Town lands lease.f Irrigation Farm lease. 


Week-end lease. Non-irvigable lease. 
Prickty-pear lease. Town Lands lease (Irrigation Area), 


Leases not Alicnable. 


Occupation license. 
Permissive occupancy. i ss 

i it (f | Lease tgoi storal lessees sti 
Occupation permit (forest lands). ' Lease to outgoing pastoral lessees (Be2tiorn 


i 
i Pastoral Icace.* 


\ 
Forestry lease, : 18). 
Snow lease. i 
Mineral and auriferous lease. | 
Church and school tands lease. § 
* No holdings. + Holdings in Western Division only. t Perpetual, § With consent of Minister. 


The rights of alienation attached to the various classes of leases shown 
above differ widely, and are usually subject-to the qualification that the area 
to be alienated, together with all other lands held (other than non-convertible 
leases within five years of expiry), shall not exceed a home maintenance 
area. Conditional purchase leases and conditional leases are almost entirely 
alienable, while homestead farms, homestead selections and grants, Crown 
and settlement leases are subject to restriction in regard to home maintenance 
area. Improvement leases, scrub leases, and inferior lands leases are alienable 
only when about to expire and are subject to reservation, the home mein- 
tenance limitation and other restrictions inserted in individual leases. 
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Metuops or PURCHASE. 
Conditional Purchase. 


This method of alienation was introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 
1861, and has become the most extensively used of all. Briefly, it is a system 
of Crown land sales by deposit and annual instalment, and all the principal 
leasehold tenures may be converted, under certain conditions, wholly or in 
part into conditional purchases, which may be considered the basal tenure 
of land settlement in New South Wales. 


Thy outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed upon the 
area of land which may be held by a conditional purchaser during the cur- 
rency of his purchase. Lands available for conditional purchase comprise 
all Crown lands in the Eastern and Central land divisiozs other than those 
reserved from sale, leased for a term of years, within the boundaries of towns 
or other populated areas, or set apart for other classes of holdings. The 
area to be purchased under residential conditions may not be less than 
40 acres, and must not exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern land division, and 
2,560 acres in the Central land division, or must not exceed 320 acres in 
either division when the buyer does not undertake to reside on the holding. 
Special areas without residential conditions, ranging up to 520 acres in the 
Eastern land division, and up to 640 acres in the Central land division, may 
also be made available. 


Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area at once, if it is 
available, or may make a series of additional purchases as land becomes 
available. To facilitate this, a special tenure (conditional lease) has been 
created whereby a conditional purchaser may take up land not exceeding 
three times the area of his conditional purchase, and this may be converted 
into conditional purchase. The combined area so acquired may exceed the 
prescribed divisional limit only to make up a home maintenance area as 
determined in individual cases by the Local Land Board. Holders of free- 
hold lands of at least 40 acres are permitted also to acquire lands as addi- 
tional conditional purchases and conditional leases, provided the total area 
of each holding so increased does not exceed the divisional maximum nor a 
home maintenance area. 

Applicants for lands under this tenure must have attained the age of 
16 years if males, and 18 years if females, or 21 years in either case if the 
holding. is non-residential. Alien applicants must have resided in New 
South Wales for at least twelve months, and must become naturalised 
within five years of acquiring the purchase. 


The price of the land for a residential purchase is £1 per acre, unless 
otherwise notified, in addition to the value of improvements (if any) 
assessed by the Local Land Board. A deposit of 5 per cent. of the purchase 
money must be paid in addition to survey fee and stamp duty. The first 
annual instalment is due at the end of three years from the date of applica- 
tion and, at the holder’s option, may be at the rate of 9d. or Is. for each 
£ of the price of the land. Such payment comprises repayment of principal, 
with interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, The term of purchase, 
according to the rate of instalment paid, is forty-one or twenty-eight years. 
Payment for improvements may be made in fifteen equal annual instalments, 
including interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

The conditions to be observed by purchasers include bona fide residence 
upon the holding for five years after confirmation unless modified by the 
Local Land Board; fencing or other improvements, as prescribed, to the 
value of at least 30 per cent. of the price of the land (but not exceeding 
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£384) effected within three years, and to the value of 50 per cent. of the 
price of the land (but not exceeding £640) effected within five years of 
confirmation; and the payment of all instalments and prescribed charges. 


The price of land taken up as a non-residential purchase is double that 
of a residential purchase, and the term of payment is twenty-seven years. 
Fencing to the value of £1 per acre, or other improvements to the value of 
£1 10s, per acre, must be effected within five years. 


All applications connected with the purchases are considered hy the 
Local Land Board, and certificates are issued to the holder by the chairman 
upon survey and confirmation, and a further certificate when all conditions, 
other than payment of balance of purchase money or survey fees have been 
fulfilled. After all conditions have been fulfilled a Crown grant is issued to 
the holder. 


Under certain conditions a residential conditional purchase may be con- 
verted into a homestead farm, and a non-residential purchase into a residential 
purchase or a homestead farm. 

Transfer may be made after the certificate has been issued, but purchases 
applied for after 3lst January, 1909, may be transferred only with the 
consent of the Minister for Lands. 


A conditional lease of not less than 40 acres may be obtained only by the 
holder of a conditional purchase, subject to the various conditions set out 
above in respect of conditional purchases. The term of lease is forty years, 
but may be extended to sixty years upon application during the last five 
years of the term with the right to convert an area of not less than 40 acres 
to additional conditional purchase at any time after confirmation. The 
rent is payable annually at rates appraised by the Land Board, subject to 
reappraisement at the end of each period of fifteen years. (Further particulars 


as to conditional leases are given on a later page.) 


Number and Area of Conditional Purchases and Conditional Leases. 


Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1928, were as follow :— 


i 
Conditional Leases. 
Gazstted or Confirmed 
during year. 


Completed Conlitional 
Purchases—Deods 
issued 


Uneompleted Conditional: 
Parchases in existence. 


Year ended 30th Jane. 


No Area, i No. Area, | No. Area. 

| acres. acres. acres. 
1862-1924... w{ 155,189 20,637,146 | 72,888 § 18,199,432 | 33,220 | 17,581,448 
1924 ... oo wel 3,374 596,124 | 71,202 | 18,122,045 | 231 233,123 
1925... _ sei 39325 590,221 | 69,470 | 18,156,194 | 166 179,241 
1926 ... ase .. =©2,816 460,217 | 69,866 | 19,263,629 | 93 46,817 
1827 as ais ws) 2,887 449,117 | 69,046 | 19,635,068 68 47,267 
1628 ... ne veel 2,645 394,306 | 68,278 | 20,057,640 89 58,121 

Total (as at 30th 

Jano, 1928) . 170,236 | 23,127,131 | 68,278 20,057,640 | 20,174 | 12,090,956* 


* Leases in existence. 


The particulars of applications for conditional purchases shown above 
are exclusive of applications to convert the tenures into conditional purchases, 
whereas the figures relating to completed and uncompleted conditional. 
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purchases include large areas converted from other tenures. The total area 
alienated and in course of alienation by conditional purchase as at 30th June, 
1928, was 43,184,771 acres, and, in addition, there were 12,090,956 acres of 
associated conditional leases which were almost wholly convertible into 
conditional purchases. The area of uncompleted conditional purchases 
shown above includes a number upon which payments have been completed, 
although deeds have not yet been issued. 


The area of conditional purchases converted to other tenures has been 
deducted from the totals shown above. 


The number of conditional purchase selections shown is several times 
greater than the total number of rural holdings in the State, and does not, of 
course, represent individual holdings. It represents the number of in- 
dividual blocks, both original and additional, taken up as conditional pur- 
chases and it includes those which have been sold aiter deeds have been 
issued and incorporated with other holdings. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under 
the ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without 
interest, within three months of the day of sale, while, undcr the deferred 
payment system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. 
interest, distributed over a period not exceeding ten years. In either case, 
not less than 10 per cent. of the purchase money must be deposited at the 
time of sale. 


Auction sales were limited by law in 1884 to 200,000 acres in any one 
year, but the area sold by auction and after-auction purchases, although 
formerly extensive, has amounted to only 40,578 acres in the last eleven years. 
Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, at an upset 
price of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must not exceed 
20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per acre. 
Country lands may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the upset 
price being not less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements on the 
Jand may be added to the upset price. 


Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 
consent, at the upset price. A deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 
fixed for the auction sale. 


Alienation by this method is now very restricted. Only 1,280 acres were 
sold by auction during 1927-28 in 262 lots, realising £181,730. Two hundred 
and thirty acres were sold as after-auction purchases in 262 lots, realising 
£6,133. 


Improvement Purchases. 


Holders of miners’ nghts or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements, may 
purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town 
Jand, and of £2 10s. per acre on any other land. Alienation by this means 
has never been extensive. During 1927-8 the area sold was 20 acres in 
27 lots for a total sum of £427. 
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Special Non-Competitive Sales. 


These comprise land reclamations, rescissions of reservations, unnecessary 
roads, public land to which no way of access is available, or which is 
insufficient in area for conditional sale, etc., also residential leases, and the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has 
been paid in full. The amount realised by special sales in 1927-28 was 
£19,663 in respect of 2,595 acres of land. 


The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining land 
lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands to do 
so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is vested in the 
Sydney Harbour Trust. Reclamations which might interrupt or interfere 
with navigation are not authorised. 


Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales. 


Particulars of areas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
quinquennial periods, since 1900, are as follow :— 


|] 
bal ai ) Auction Sales. | pal gaa asec | Special Sales. Total. 
eet 7 = — 3 —— 
acres. j acces. . acres. i acres. i acres. 

1900-04" 261,323 3 10,004} 942, 3,782 276,056 
1965-09 86,430 15,801 | 181 5,817 102,229 
1910-14 15,768 6,994 | 269 9.976 34,007 
1915-19 20,527 2,708 | 24100 9,743 | 33,220 
1920-2 9,340 2,963 | 143 =, 10,792 I 23,238 
1925... 3,362 | 483 39; 1,410 | 5,294 
1926... 822 440 | 3600 2,362 3,600 
1927... 59 255 | 23 COSI 2151 | 3,029 
1928 ... 1,230 230 | 20 2,595 4,075 


* Calendar years. 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by con- 
ditional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disadvan- 
tageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached 
blocks severed by lessees’ freehold properties; and the lessees realised that 
it would be convenient to them to gather their freeholds together in one or 
more consolidated blocks by surrender of the private lands in exchange for 
Crown lands elsewhere. 


Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee-simple has been issued. 


The Governor may accept, in exchange for Crown lands, lands in respect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee-simple becomes absolute. In any 
such case a grant of Crown lands in exchange will not be issued until the 
balance of purchase money has been duly paid. 


Under this head 33 applications, embracing 18,428 acres, were granted in 
1927-28. 


*97339—F 
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Settlement Purchase and Irrigation Farm Purchase. 


Particulars of these methods of acquiring land are shown on later pages in 
relation to Closer Settlement and Irrigation Settlement. 


ALIENABLE LEASES. 


The principal kinds of leases which may be converted under specified 
conditions to freehold tenures wholly or in part are the conditional lease, 
Crown lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, homestead farm, home- 
stead selection and homestead grant, annual lease, special lease, scrub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, irrigation farm lease, non- 
irrigable lease, prickly-pear lease, and homestead lease. Other leases of this 
class are suburban holding, residential lease, week-end lease, and leases of 
town lands. : 


Conditional Leases. 


Certain particulars regarding these leases have been shown on a previous 
page in connection with conditional purchases. The tenure was introduced 
by the Act of 1884. A conditional lease may be obtained by any holder of a 
conditional purchase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase 
within a special area in the Kastern Division. Lands available for con- 
ditional purchase are also available for conditional lease, with the exception 
of lands in the Western Division, and of lands within a special area or a 
reserve. Applications must be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. per 
acre and a survey fee, except where otherwise provided. The lease was 
formerly for a period of forty years, but it was provided in 1924 that, upon 
application during the last five years of its currency, a lease might be extended 
for a period of twenty years. 


The rent is determined by the Land Board, and is payable yearly in advance, 
Any conditional lease, with the exception of a small number of inconvertible 
conditional leases created by conversion from other tenures, may be converted 
at any time during its currency into a conditional purchase, and an Act passed. 
in 1927 enabled conditional leases to be transferred and held separately from 
the original holding with which they were granted. 


Applications for 120 leases were lodged during 1927-28, and 89 representing 
58,181 acres, were confirmed. 


Conditional leases, to the number of 821, embracing 441,230 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchases during 1927--28, and conditional leases 
containing an area of 20,928 acres, were created by conversion. Gazetted 
conditional leases in existence at 30th June, 1928, numbered 20,174, embracing 
12,090,956 acres, at an annual rental of £190,477. 


Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Government 
Gazette as available for Crown lease. Crown lands available for conditional 
purchase (unless otherwise specified in the Gazette) are also available for 
Crown lease. Land may be set apart for Crown lease to be acquired only as 
additional holdings. 


The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 1} per cent. of 
the capital value, as determined every fifteen years. The rent payable for 
the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the improvements required 
as a condition of the lease, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in improving 
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the land. Upon the expiration of a Crown lease the last holder thereof 
possesses tenant rights in all improvements other than Crown improvements. 
The lessee is required to reside on the land for five years, commencing within 
six months of the confirmation of the lease. Under the conditions attached 
to the lease when granted in 1912 the lessee was empowered during the last 
five years of the lease, unless debarred by notification setting the land apart, 
to apply to convert into a homestead farm so much of the land as would not 
exceed a home-maintenance area. But by the Act of 1917 where a Crown 
lease is not covered by reservation of any kind, so much of it as, with other 
freehold or convertible leases held by the lessee, does not exceed a home 
maintenance area may be converted into a conditional purchase, with or 
without a conditional lease. Since the passing of this Act 831,648 acres of 
Crown lease have been converted into conditional purchase and conditional 
purchase lease. The lease may be protected against sale for debt in certain 
circumstances. Any person qualified to apply for a homestead farm may 
apply for a Crown lease. 


Operations under this class of lease have been as follow :— 


te | Leases curtent at 30th June. 
Year ended 30th June.) | > | j 
No Area No, Arca Rent. 
| 
acres. | acres. £ 
1912-1923 ...|4,852 | 5,766,102 ; 3,613 | 4,519,500 | 41,871 
1924 wee | 277 406,721 | 3,731 | 4,764,214 | 43,464 
1925 avs 274 367,031 | 3,819 | 4,874,737 | 45,085 
1926 257 369,256 3,933 | 5,171,229 | 44,440 
1927 192 246,187 3,923 | 5,260,371 | 45,384 
1928 237 345,616 3,991 | 6,253,505 | 46,113 


The figures shown above include a number of Crown leases made 
available specially for returned soldiers. Particulars of these are shown 
on page 734. 

This tenure was extensively applied immediately from its inception, and it 
practically superseded the settlement lease under which operations were 
extensive until 1912. Most of the Crown lands made available each year are 
set apart under this tenure and that of the homestead farm, also introduced 
in 1912. The total area of Crown leases confirmed during the fourteen years 
the tenure has been in existence was 7,500,907 acres, which has been reduced 
by forfeitures, conversions, etc., so that the area remaining under Crown 
lease at 30th June, 1928, was 6,253,505 acres, 


Settlement Leases. 

This tenure was created in 1895. Until 1912 it was used extensively in 
making land available for settlement, but since the introduction of the Crown 
lease in that year fresh operations under it have been inconsiderable. Under 
its conditions farms gazetted as available for settlement lease can be obtained 
on application accompanied by a deposit of six months’ rent and one-tenth 
of survey fee. The duration of the lease is forty years, and the leaseholder 
is required to reside on the lease for the first five years of its currency. Rent 
is payable at the rate specified upon gazettal, subject to the lessee’s right 
to apply for appraisement within five years and to re-appraisement at the 
end of each fifteen years of the currency of the lease. 

From its inception very considerable areas of land were taken up under 
this lease, and by 30th June, 1913, the total area of settlement leases confirmed 
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to applicants was 8,793,663 acres. An amendment of the Crown Lands Act 
gave holders of settlement leases the right to convert such part of their 
leases as, with freehold or convertible lands already held, does not exceed 
a home maintenance area into a conditional purchase with an associated 
conditional lease, but where the total holding of freehold land so created 
would exceed a home maintenance area the excess is eranted as conditional 
lease without riglits of conversion. 


Between 1909 and 30th June, 1928, a total area of 5,209,001 acres of 
settlement leases were converted under these conditions into other tenures, 
and 50,890 acres, chiefly of special leases, had been converted into settlement 
leases. Since 1913 only 99,485 acres of new settlement leases have been 
confirmed, while large areas have reverted to the Crown by forfeiture, etc. 
At 30th June, 1928, there remained under this tenure 1,189 leases, comprising 
3,183,861 acres, at an annual rental of £45,278. 


During 1927-28 there were two applications for additional leases, and 
four leases, with a total area of 6,934 acres were confirmed; there were no 
applications for original settlement Icascs. 


Improvement Leases. 


This tenure was introduced in 1895 and, by the end of 1903, an area of 
9,716,006 acres of improvement leases had been let, although the area actually 
current was much smaller. After that year the areas taken up annually 
showed a considerable falling off and, up to 30th June, 1928, the total area 
of improvement leases which had been let was 11,553,659 acres, of which 
only 1,265,122 acres remained current. The maximum area of Lmproveinent 
leases current at any time was 6,884,330 acres in 1910, the subsequent decrease 
having been brought about mainly by the withdrawal of leases for settlement 
in terms of individual leases and a number of other causes, such as forfeiture, 
expiry, resumption, and the transfer of improvement leases wholly within 
State forests to the control of the Forestry Commission and their conversion 
into forestry leases. 


An improvement lease may consist of any land in the Eastern or Central 
Divisions considered unsuitable for closer settlement until improved, It 
may be obtained only by auction or tender, but prior to 1920 certain leases 
were granted at fixed rentals under improvement conditions. The rent ig 
payable annually, and the lease is for a period of twenty-eight years, with 
an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease the 
last holder is deemed to have tenant-right in improvements. During the 
last yoar of the lease the lessee may apply for a homestead grant of an area 
not in excess of a home-maintenance area, including the area on which his 
dwelling-house is erected. This provision has become operative since 1921, 
and a total area of 652,403 acres has been converted in this way. The 
Advisory Board, constituted under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, may 
inspect any land comprised in an improvement lease, and if it finds such land 
suitable for closer settlement the Minister may resume the lease, the lessee 
being compensated. To 30th June, 1928, a total area of 342,821 acres had 
been withdrawn im this way, £126,794 being paid as compensation to lessees. 


During 1927-28, two unprovement leascs with a total area of 5,650 acres 
were granted at an annual rental of £141. Forty-three improvement Icases, 
with a total area of 168,991 acres, were converted into homestead selections. 
At 30th June, 1928, there remained current 304 improvement leases and leases 
under improvement eonditi: 1s, With an area of 1,265,122 acres, and rental 
£10,568. ~ 
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Homestead Farms. 


This tenure was created in 1912. The title of a homestead farm is a lease 
in perpetuity. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of the 
capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in lieu of payment of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permanent 
character. which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value 
of the holding is subject to reappraisement after the first twenty-five years 
and subsequently at intervals of twenty years. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchases (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) are available also for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding, if successful, would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal as 
homestead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed on the 
area of a homestead farm, but it is generally notified as available in home- 
maintenance areas. 


A condition of five years’ residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence in a town or village, or anywhere within 
reasonable working distance, may be allowed. Residence may be permitted 
on a holding of a member of the same family, or on another of the selector’s 
holdings within reasonable working distance. Suspensions or remissions 
may be granted for such periods as determined by the Land Board. In 
certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s holding, or, 
conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s holding. 


A perpetual lease grant is issued after the expiration of five years from 
confirmation of the application, if the holder has complied with all the 
conditions. 


Particulars relating to applications for homestead farms and conversions 
from other tenures during the last five years are shown below :— 


i { | 
i j } ‘Less— | 
Created. Yorfeited, Homestead 
| Applications ; by Conversion | deerease in Varmsin | 
Year Confirmed. irom other : Bt and con- | existence at end 
onded | tenures. versions into | of year. 
30th Sune. | : \ | other tenures. 
j = ; ~ , 
No. [ Area, | No. Area. | No.| Area. No. Area. | No. | Arca. 
ee + awe Sir I ee — / til a ae ao a 
| ' | | 
| acres, acres. acres. acres. | i @&cres. 
1924 269) 371,816; 4] 2,862 9) 8,449 | 105 86,891 |3,287 | 3,248,663 
1925 | 352) 524,632) 12 | 31,729 9 | 21,506 | 118 | 114,161 ; 3,542 | 3,712,369 
1926 237| 307,259) 10 | 25,209 | 16 ; 19,560 | 122 98,453 | 3,683 | 3,965,944 
1927 | 121 140,412) 11 | 32,357 2° 3,521 | 112 | 134,680 [3,705 | 4,007,554 
1928 147| 190,262| 15 , 41,617 | 35 , 47,251 147 | 183,668 | 3,762 | 4,103,016 
! j = 


Since 1916-17 homestead farms have been made available specially for 
returned soldiers. These are included in the table. 


The total area of homestead farms confirmed to 30th June, 1928, was 
4,938,315 acres and, after adjustments of area by reason of conversicn, 
forfeiture, etc., there remained in existence 4,103,016 acres under this tenure. 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
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purchase lease, under certain conditions, may convert such holding into a 
homestead farm. The area of homestead farms so created to 30th June, 
1928, was 200,233 acres. Under certain conditions a homestead farm may be 
converted into a conditional purchase lease or into a conditional purchase, 
with or without a conditional lease, or since February, 1927, into Crown leases. 
371,798 acres of homestead farms have been converted. into other tenures. 
A homestead farm, which is a conversion of a settlement purchase under 
provision now repealed, may be reconverted into a settlement purchase. 
Two homestead farms of 449 acres and 722 acres respectively have been so 
converted. 


Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants. 


The appropriation of arcas for homestead selection was a prominent 
feature of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being genorally 
agricultural land, and the maximum area of holdings limited to 1,280 acres. 
The tenure is lease in perpetuity with rent at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum for the first five years or until the issue of the homestead grant, 
when it is raised to 24 per cent. or to 84 per cent. of the appraised value if 
residence is performed by deputy. Certain residential and improvement 
conditions were imposed, and on compliance with these for a term of five 
years a homestead grant is issued. 


Since 1912 practically no lands have been made available for original 
homestead selections, such tenure having been replaced by that of homestead 
farm. Applications dealt with after 1912, are either in connection with areas 
previously set apart for homestead selection, or as additional areas, prin- 
cipally the latter. A large number of persons have, however, selected wider 
this form of holding, as will be secn trom the following statement which 
shows the applications and confirmations in regard to homestead selections 
and homestead grants issued up to 30th June, 1928. 


| 


Homestead Grants Homestead Sclections 


Year ended 30th June. issued, | and Grants in existence. 
j | No. | acres. No. | acres, 

1895 to 1923 | 2 5,995 | 2,237,065 2,779 | 915,480 
1924 35 | 21,896 ' 2,752 | 951,599 
1925 | 29 17,854 | 2,152 785,250 
1926 ai wie woe] | 37 | 26,554 ° 2,149 939,519 
1927 ie iis ae | 3 | 35,324 2,131 | 1,009,674 
1928 | 10 2,156 | 1,179,511 


23,272 | 27) 30,798 E 2, 


Operations under this tenure were at first very extensive, but they gradually 
diminished, and in 1911-12, the year before the homestead farm was intro- 
duced, only 94,641 acres of homestead selections were confirmed. The Crown 
Lands Amendment Act of 19U8 authorised the conversion of homestead 
selections and grants into conditional purchases and conditional leases. 
Extensive advantage has been taken of this provision, and to 30th June, 
1928, an area of 2,051,306 acres of homestead sclections and grants had 
been so converted. This accounts for the difference between the area of 
homestead selections confirmed (2,894,886 acres) and the area remaining in 
existence (1,179,511) the difference having been reduced latterly by the 
extensive conversions of improvement leases into homestead selections. 
Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Act of 1912, a homestead selection 
or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, but there have been only 
twenty-six cases of conversion of this kind, covering 111,692 acres. 
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Leases of Serub and Inferior Lands. 


These tenures were introduced in 1889 in order to provide for the effective 
occupation and improvement of lands not suited for ordinary pastoral 
occupation. 


Scrub leases and inferior lands leases may be obtained by auction, or by 
tender, and scrub leases may be obtained also by application. There is no 
definite limitation as to area, and in the case of a scrub lease obtained by 
application the rent is appraised by the Local Land Board. The initial 
rent of an inferior lands lease prevails throughout the whole term; but 
the term of a scrub lease may be divided into periods, the rent for each 
period being determined by reappraisement. The term of each class of 
lease normally does not exceed twenty-one years, but may be extended to 
twenty-eight years. The holder of a scrub lease must take such steps as 
the Land Board may direct for the purpose of destroying the scrub, and 
keeping the land clear afterwards. Upon the recommendation of the Closer 
Settlement Advisory Board the Minister may Tesume any scrub lease con- 
sidered suitable for closer settlement and compensate the lessee. To 30th 
June, 1928, an area of 207,450 acres had been so resumed, and £70,731 
had been paid as compensation to lessees. During the last year of either 
class of lease, application may be made for a homestead grant of an area 
not in excess of a home-maintenance area, but where the lease does not 
substantially exceed a home-maintenance area it may be so converted at 
any time during its currency. The first leases were granted in 1890, and 
the first conversions of scrub leasus occurred in 1920-21, since when 131,830 
acres have been converted into homestead grants. In addition considerable 
areas of scrub leases wholly within State forests have been transferred to 
the control of the Forestry Department: and largely converted into forestry 
leases. 


The area of inferior lands leases has never been extensive, and the area 
under scrub leases reached its maximum of 2,273,123 acres in 1912, then 
diminished steadily. 


At 30th June, 1928, there were in existence 130 scrub leases, with an area 
of 542,222 acres, and rental of £2,873; and 14 inferior lands leases, embracing 
39,561 acres, at a rental of £198. 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which do not convey security of tenure, the land being alienable 
by conditional purchase, auction sale, etc. The area in any one lease is 
restricted to 1,920 acres. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be 
converted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years, 


The area under annual lease fluctuates from year to year, but is diminishing 
steadily. It amounted to 8,687,837 acres in 1903 and 2,953,296 in 1920, 
The number of annual leases current at 30th J une, 1928, was 3,459 ; embracing 
1,374,139 acres, with an annual rent of £11,456, inclusive of 39 annual 
leases, comprising 34,950 acres in the Western Division. 


Special Leases. 


Special leases not exceeding an area of 320 acres are issued to meet cases 
where land is required for some industrial or business purpose. A special 
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lease may be obtained by application, auction, or otherwise, but the term of 
the lease may not exceed twenty-eight years. Conditions as to the rent, 
residence, improvements, etc., in each case are determined by the Minister. 


The Crown Lands Act, passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of a 
special lease by a qualified leaseholder, with the consent of the Minister, 
into a conditional purchase lease. an original or additional conditional pur- 
thase, an original or additional homestead selection, an original or addi- 
tional settlement lease, a conditional lease, or homestead farm. Under 
this provision 1,023,120 acres of special leases have been converted inte 
various new tenures. 


The number of special leases granted during 1927-28 was 761, with 
a total area of 93,851 acres, and 439 leases, representing 93,263 acres, ‘were 
converted into other tenures. After allowance has been made for leases 
which had terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, etc., and those which 
expired by effluxion of time, 7,271 leases, with an area of 756,568 acres and 
rental of £47,092, were current at 30th June, 1928. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1905 ; but, as in the case of home- 
stead selections and settlement leases, it is obsolete for the purpose of selec- 
tion, as lands are not now made available under it. The area held under 
conditional purchase lease reached a maximum of 677,961 acres in 1911, 
and since then it has decreased steadily. 


The term of the lease was originally forty years, but in 1924 it was increased 
to fifty years with rent at 24 per cent. per annum of the capital value, which 
is to be re-appraised at the end of the first twenty-five years. No fixed limit 
was placed on areas made available, but conditions as to residence, cultivation, 
etc., were prescribed. Conversion to the tenures of conditional purchase 
and homestead farms is permitted, the total area so converted being 495,971 
acres. 


A special conditional purchase lease may be granted without obligation of 
residence in respect of areas not exceeding 320 acres on condition ‘that im- 
provements to the value of 10s. or more per acre, as determined by the Minister, 
are efiected within three years of application. 


The annual operations under this tenure are now very small. The leases 
holding good at 30th June, 1928, numbered 270, with an area of 197,360 acres; 
the annual rent amounting to £5,653. 


Prickly Pear Leases. 


Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1901, certain common or Crown 
lands infested with prickly pear may be offered for lease by auction or tender, 
and may be let for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, subject to 
prescribed conditions as to improvements, rent, etc. At 30th June, 1928, 
the number of prickly pear leases was 37, and the area so leased was 21,559 
acres, at a total annual rental of £234. "Under certain conditions a prickly 
pear lease may be converted to a homestead selection, and three leases of 
1,073 acres have been so converted. 


Homestead Leases. 


The last leases under this tenure in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions 
terminated during 1923-24. 
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Suburban Holdings. 


The tenure of suburban holding was introduced in 1912. It is a lease 
in perpetuity with fixed conditions as to residence and perpetual payment 
of rent. Under certain conditions the leaseholder may be permitted to 
purchase his holding. Any suburban Crown lands, or Crown lands within 
population boundaries, or within the Newcastle pasturage reserve, or any 
other Crown land, may be set apart for disposal by way of suburban holding. 


The area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands. 
The rent—minimum, 5s. per annum—is calculated at the rate of 2} per cent. 
of the capital value, to be appraised for each period of twenty years. Males © 
under 16 years and females under 18 years are disqualified from applying. 
A married woman may apply in certain cases, provided her husband has 
not acquired a suburban holding. After the expiration of five years from 
date of confirmation, and subject to fulfilment of all conditions, a perpetual 
lease grant is issued. The right to purchase suburban holdings was con- 
ferred in 1917. mS 


No rent is chargeable on holdings in course of purchase, the principal 
with interest at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the balance being paid 
by annual instalments extending over a period of ten years. 


The number of confirmations and purchases of suburban holdings since 
the introduction of the tenure were as under :— 


| Suburban Holdings | Suburban Holdings— 
| Confirmations. | in existcnes at fhe i Purchases aptiroved tn the 
Year ended | oud of year mth end af the year. 
3 ne. | Hl | y 
eee No. | Area, | No. | Area. eae) No. | Area. | Price. 
| i SSS ee eee 
acres. acres. £ ' acres. | £ 
1912-1923 | 3,590 | 73,873 | 2,389 55,025 , 5,818 468 | 7,253 | 40,566 
1924 ...| 153 3,617 | 2,373 56,376 | 5,766 559 | 8,908 | 49,514 
1925... 47 | G41 | 2,370 53,994 - 5,734 662 | 10,739 57,258 
1926 ... 33 | 419 | 2,191 52,998 | 5,466 740 | 11,069 | 65,157 
1927 ... 81 | 1,547 | 2,252 54,865 | 5,387 792 | 11,933 71,042 
1928 ... 95 | 1,281 | 2,260 50,970 | 5,045 852 13,227 | 76,292 
{ { 1 4 | 


* Exclusive of purchases approwd. 


To 30th June, 1928, deeds of purchase had been issued in respect of 
suburban holdings, embracing 3,784 acres; these are excluded from the 
above table. 


Residential Leases. 


The holder of a "miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per acre is charged, the maximum 
area allowed is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty-eight 
years ; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principal 
conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and the erection 
within twelve months of necessary buildings and fences. Tenant-right 
in improvements is conferred upon the lessee. The holder of any residential 
lease may, after five years, acquire the land by improvement purchase with 
the consent of the Minister as described on a previous page. 


There were 640 leases, embracing 8,960 acres at a rental of £1,234, current 
at 30th June, 1928. 
97339—G 
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Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity of an area not exceeding 60 acres, subject to payment of rent. 
at the rate of 23 per cent. of the capital value, to the effecting of substantial 
improvements worth £1 per acre within five years from confirmation, and to 
the performance of such special conditions as may be notified. Residence 
js not necessary. The minimum rent is £1 per holding. Any adult 
{except a married woman not judicially separated from her “husband) may 
apply, but persons who already hold land within areas defined in a notifi- 
cation setting apart the land for week-end leases are generally disqualified. 


Week-end leases, on approval by the Minister, may be purchased, and 
payment must be made within three months from date of demarid, or r within 
such further period as the Minister may allow. 


Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases of devolution under a will or intes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the land. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1928, confirmation was made in five cases. 
with an area of 12 acres at an annual rental of £5. At 30th June, 1928, the 
leases current numbered 127, of an area of 399 acres, and annual rental £138. 
In addition, 57 leases of 397 acres had been. made freehold, and approval to 
purchase had been granted in the case of 6 leases of 16 acres, 


Leases of Fown Lands. 


Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may be leased by Bintis 
auction or by tender. The lease is perpetual, and the area included must: 
not exceed half an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender 
(not being less than the-upset value) is the capital value on which the arinual 
rent at the rate of 2} per cent. is based for the first period of twenty years. 
The capital value for each subsequent twenty years’ period is determined 
by the Land Board. 


The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. No person is allowed te 
hold more than one lease, unless with the permission of the Minister on, 
recommendation by the Land Board. the holder of a town lease may be 
allowed to purchase, 


In the year 1927-28 no after-auction tenders were accepted. Up.to 30th 
June, 1928, deeds of purchase had been issued for 72 lots embracing 27 acres, 
and approval to purchase granted in 96 cases for an area of 32 acres. On 
30th June, 1928, there were 318 leases, containing 116 acres, the annual rental 
being £288. 


INALIENABLE LEASES. 


The term “inalienable leases” is here used to signify - that the statutory 
conditions attached to the leases so classified do not permit the. leaseholder 
to purchase any part of his lease nor to convert into another leasehold tenure 
involving the right of purchase. 


On the foundation of the Colony all lands vested in 1 the Crown,. and oe 
many years pelmits to occupy unsold Crown lands were issued on various 
conditions. 


The principal inalienable tenures now in existence are describe d below. 
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18th Section and Pastoral Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903; the registeied holder 
of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation’ license, 
could apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an area not 
exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the lease 
or license, subject to such rent, conditions or improvements, and withdrawal 
for settlement as may have been determined. ‘These are known as: 18th 
Section Leases, having been granted under the Land Act* of »1908,- which 
has been repealed. The area’ of land held under this tenure has decreased 
rapidly since 1914, when the area so held exceeded a million acres. 


At 30th June, 1928, these leases, also known as “‘ Leases to Outgoing Pastoral 
Lessees,”’ numbered 58, with an area of 191,171 acres, and rental of £1,894. 
There were no pastoral leases in existence on 30th June, 1928, in the Western 
Division which had not been brought under the provisions of the Western 
Lands Act. Upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory 
Board the Minister may resume for closer settlement any 18th Section lease ; 
aud to 30th June, 1928, an area of 14,424 acres had been so resumed and 
£3,274 paid as compensation to lessees, Po ae 


Forestry Leases and Occupation Permits. 

“Unoceupied Crown Lands and leases situated entirely within ‘dedicated 
forests are controlled exclusively by the Forestry Commission, which has 
power to lease or otherwise permit their use for pastoral or other approved 
purposes, 


Forestry leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of fourteen years, have been granted for .grazing, bee- 
farming, and forest saw-mills. For grazing purposes the rent is usually 
fixed in relation to the grazing capacity of the land. 


- The area of forestry leases and occupation permits wholly within State 
Porents, at 30th June, 1928, was 1,854,845 acres under the Forestry Acts, 
besides 74,056. acres under. the Crown Lands Acts administered. ‘by the 
Forestry Department. In addition, an area of 91,224 acres, consisting of 
portions of other leases not wholly within State forests were administered. 
by the Departinent of Lands, 


Snow Leases. 

Vacant Crown lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each year are usually covered with snow, and are thereby unfit for con- 
tinuous use or occupation, may be leased by auction or tender as snow leases, 
Not more than one snow lease may be held by the same person. The niaXimim 
area of any snow lease is 10,240 acres. The term of the lease is seven years, 
but may be extended for three years. es 

At 30th June, 1928, there were 29 leases current, embracing 177,746 acres; 
and rent, £2,129. This tenure was introduced in 1889, and the area of snow 
eeanes reached a@ maximum in 1927, ee 

Mineral and Auriferous Leases. on 

Under the Mining Act, the Minister for Mines is empowered to grant certain 
rights for the operations of miners on any lands within the State. These 
are known as mineral and auriferous leases and generally they take precedence 
over other forms of tenure. The area so held has steadily increased since 
1914, when it was 199,060 acres. At 30th June, 1928, there were 282,201 
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acres held as mineral and auriferous leases, exclusive of leases to mine on 
private lands. The area leased in this way is not included in the areas 
covered. by other land tenures. Authorities to mine under roads and reserves 
covered an area of 860 acres. 


Church and School Lands Leases. 


The history of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 192]. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th June, 
1928, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres, at a rental of £330 per annum. 


Occupation Licenses, 


Occupation licenses may be of two kinds (a) preferential occupation 
licenses, consisting of the area within an expired pastoral lease, and (b) 
ordinary occupation licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings for- 
merly known as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender. 
Occupation licenses extend from January to December, being renewable 
annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 


An occupation license entitles the holder to occupy Crown lands so granted 
for grazing purposes, but it does not exempt such lands from sale or lease 
of any other kind. The licensee, however, is granted tenant rights in any 
improvements made to his holding with the written consent of the Crown. 


The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented 
at 30th June, 1928, by 434 ordinary licenses for 2,047,554 acres, rental 
£5,010; and 222 preferential licenses, representing 488,778 acres, and rent 
£5,320. The area occupied in this way was formerly very extensive, being 
nearly 10,000,000 acres in 1904. 


Permissive Occupancy. 
Permissive occupancy is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown, at 
a fixed rental for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand 
for possession from the Secretary for Lands or by w.itten notice from the 
tenant. The occupant has tenant rights in improvements effected by him. 


The number of permissive occupancies in existence at 30th June, 1928, 
was 7,176 comprising 3,600,178 acres, with a rental of £20,447. The area 
held under this tenure is increasing steadily. 


CONVERSION OF TENURES. 


In describing the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
‘have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Act which confer on certain 
holders of Crown lands the right of conversion into more desirable tenures. 
These may be summarised briefly thus :— 

A conditional lease or a conditional purchase lease may be converted, at 
the option of the holder, into a conditional purchase. A homestead farm, 
a homestead selection, a settlement lease, or a Crown lease may be converted 
into a conditional purchase with (if desired) an associated conditional lease, 
subject to the proviso as to a home maintenance area described below. A 
homestead farm or homestead selection may, in certain circumstances, be 
converted into a conditional purchase lease and a conditional purchase lease 
may be converted into a homestead farm. During the last five years of its 
currency a Crown lease may, with the approval of the Minister, be converted 
into a homestead farm, while up to 1,280 acres of a settlement lease may 
(after five years) be converted into a homestead grant. A special lease, unless 
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debarred, may be converted, at the discretion of the Minister, into a conditional 
purchase lease, conditional purchase, conditional-lease; homestead selection, 
settlement lease, or homestead farm. Under various conditions an improve- 
ment lease, scrub lease or prickly pear lease not otherwise reserved may: be 
converted into a homestead selection not exceeding in extent'a home main- 
tenance area. Since February 1927 it has been possible in certain circum- 
stances to convert a homestead farm into a Crown lease. 


In the case of a homestead farm, homestead selection, Crown lease or 
settlement lease the area that may be converted into freehold, together with 
the area held by the applicant under any other tenure (other than a lease 
having less than five years to run without the right to purchase the freehold), 
must not exceed a home maintenance area as determined by the Local Land. 


Board. 


The following statement shows the number and area of holdings in respect: 
of which conversions were confirmed during the year 1927-28 :— 


New Tenure Confirmed. 
~] 
Con- 
ditional Pca H 
Purchase ae | ' al 
Tenure of Holding | Conditional and oe poe Crown Houle Pre ag 
Converted. Purchase, | Associated ditional | Selection. Lease, Farm. tions. 
dun Purchase 
Lease. Leases. ' 
No. | Area. |No.| Area. |No.| Area. \No.| Area. /No.| Area. \No.) Area. | No. Area. 
1 
acres. | acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, 
Conditional Leases ...| 821] 441,280) ... bee A eer as ‘es saae (Wawel reve &21) 441,230" 
Conditional Purchase 
Leases see ae 12) 9,313; 290) 22.) oe Ne ies] ee 13 9,603 
Homestead Selections: ! ' iz 
or Grants ... s 49] 29,345] 3] 15,007, 1 761) ... 7\29,650; 60 74,763 
Settlement Leases .. 19] 30,187} 41)123,919) ...) ... 0 | + sel 4 oe 60} 154,106 
Non-residential Condi- 
tional Purchases ... 1 320)... Beeay\|lvacalcay oes oH one iste toad ged] / t98s J 320 
Special Leases 375| 55,820; 4! 2,079) 32|21,259 8) 1,664) 2] 474, 811,967/ 429 93,263 
Scrub Leases avefie tents oes oe soe eel ove 6) 42,789] ...{  ... cool cee 6 43,789 
Improvement. Leases a SORA ee vee | eee] nee | 48}168,991 ahs 43) 168,991 
Crown Leases 84| 35,829] 79/175,684) ...) .. |.) we bi 163) = 211,533 
Homestead Farms 71) 77,641) 36) 55,878) 1) 4,217)... 3: 17,540 nate 111},, 155,276 
peereenany bes eget = 15 12 1 
Total ... .| 1,432) 679,685! 164] 372,857] 34 26,237| 57) 214,444 5) 18,014 15] 41,617/ 1,707) 1,852,854 


Particulars of the number and area of new tenures obtained by conversion 
during each of the past ten years are shown below :— 


New Tenure Confirmed. 


be artes Con- 1 
urchase ditiona! 
Pees Conditional and and Con- prs Settlement ee: Total 
30th Purchase.* Associated ditional Selection. Lease. Farm. Confirmations. 
June Conditional | Purchase " 7 

: i _Lease.t Lease. 
: No. Area. {No.|} Arca. {No.| Arca. {Nc | Area.! No.{ Arca.|No. ‘Area.' No. | Area. 

acres. | acres. acree acres.i acres. acres. | acres. 

1919 [1,952 | 711,042 | 64 |157,021 | 32 | 20,213) 1 6,100) 1 283} 3 | 1,602) 2,053 | 896,261 
1920 |1,659 | 511,315 | 96 | 217,835 | 30 | 6,099: 7 | 3,178 3 380) 5 | 3,211) 1,800 | 732,018 
1921 |1,598 | 501,861 ' 78 |174,756 | 34 | 11,074) 25 136,986) 3 | 2,894) 1 151) 1,737 | 727,722 
1922 | 1,302 | 455,018 | 56 | 122,923 | 30 | 8,297| 29 | 39,371! 23 |18,238| 8 | 9,505) 1,449+ 7653,80-1 
1923 |1,201 | 393,649 | 43 |115,421 | 24 | 8,339] 27 | 46.973 15 | 4,298' 12 10,699; 1,323+] 580,002 
1924 | 1,260 | 438,722 | 68 | 169,383 | 38 |10,787| 22 |55,783, 4 | 5,928; 4 |) 2,862) 1,396 | 683,465 
1925 | 1,332 | 514,312 | 86 | 278,421 | 38 | 12,550) 26 | 40,632; 5 1,211| 12 |31,729 1,499 878,855 
1926 |1,359 | 562,934 | TO | 193,852 | 30 |13.419; 60 219,603) 4 | 1,171) 10 (25,209, 1,533 1,016,388 
1927 | 1,526 | 734,045 | 95 | 209,682 | 26 | 12,798] 41 | 13L312) 2 253) 11 (32,357 1,701 |1,120,447 
1928 | 1,482 | 679,685 jee 372,857 | 34 | 26,237! 57 aia 5$/18,014) 15 41,617 1,707 |1,352,854 


* Inclnding non-residential conditional purchases. 
a settlement purchase of 449 acres in 1922, and 1 of 722 acres in 1°23. 


¢ Including 1 homestead farm coniverted to 
t Crown Lease. 
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The above table includes particulars of leases converted under the original 
conditions on which they were granted as well as of leases granted under the 
special conversion privileges allowed by the Acts of 1909 and 1916. For 
instance, the right to convert conditional leases and conditional purchase 
leases into conditional purchases was granted when they were first introduced, 
as also was the right to convert scrub and improvement leases under certain 
conditions into homestead selections. On the other hand, the Crown Lands 
Amendment Act of 1908 conferred on holders the right to convert homestead 
selections, settlement leases and non-residential conditional purchases into 
conditional purchases, while special leases were made convertible into any 
of a number of tenures with the consent of the Minister. 


In 1916 Crown leases and homestead farms which had been created as 
leases in 1912 were made convertible into conditional purchases. 


WESTERN Lanp Division. 


The lands of the Western Division, comprising 80,318,708 acres, or two- 
fifths of the area of the State, are for the most part sparsely settled, and 
occupation is somewhat precarious on account of the low and uncertain 
rainfall. 


_ The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Lands Act, 
1901, and is controlled by three Commissioners, constituting the Western 
Land Board of New South Wales, who, sitting in open Court, exercise all 
the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown Lands Acts. 


Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction) and lease prescribed 
by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands 
Division from 1st January, 1902. 


- The registered holder of a homestead selection or grant, pastoral, home- 
stead, settlement, residential, special, artesian well, improvement, scrub, or 
: Inferior lands lease or occupation license of land in the Western Division, 
‘may apply to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the Western 
- Lands Acts of 1901 and 1905. In cases where application has not been 
made, such lease or license is treated as if the Acts had not been passed. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so noti- 
fied in the Gazette, but leases for special purposes may be granted upon 
certain conditions, and holders of areas which are. considered too small to 
maintain a home or to make a livelihood may obtain an additional area 
under certain conditions as a lease. Lands are gazetted as open for lease at 
a stated rental under specified conditions with respect to residence, transfer, 
mortgage, and sub-letting. 


All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905, except special leases, will expire on 30th June, 1943. 
Conditional leases, which number 74 and embrace 102,482 acres, however, 
may be converted into conditional purchase before expiry. In cases where 
a withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction or to provide small 
holdings, the lease of the remainder may, as compensation, be extended for 
aterm not. exéeeding six years, . 

The rent. on all leases brought under the provisions of the Act is deter- 
mined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion. The minimum rent 
or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof; the maximum is 7d. 
per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by-the Commissioners. 
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Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1928, were 
classified as follow :— 


Class of Holding. ened ! Area, sone 
‘New Leases issued under Western Lands Act :—- No. acres. La 
Special Leases eas Sis sue ts wee 351 764,993 2,158 
Section 32, Western Lands Act Leases (additional) 292 2,805,058 2,875 
Part VII, 35 ‘3 sas ae 713 | 21,478,210 19,023 
Preferential Occupation Licenses ... 7 oe 14 | 88,266. 121 
Leases under Crown Lands Act brought under| 
Western Lands Act :— ‘ Set 
Pastoral Leascs sie a az ne se 271 | 30,087,305 48,811 
Subdivisional Leases hed he es as 134 7,485,748 11,480 
Homestead Leases ... io wis iis .| 1,111 | 10,301,833 27,816 
Improvement Leases ook eee ee, ie 112 1,898,784 1,214 
Serub Leases... cae sas ese ae sue 3 17,431 31 
Inferior Lands I eases $e tae a es 2 159,439 34 
Settlement Leases ... ae “ ia ate 8 40,050 150 
Artesian Well Leases Sut ie ie wi 31 | 316,723 501 
Special Leases (Conversion) ss See ats 31 8,888 169 
Occupation Licenses ee Aue oes as 64 551,250 316 
Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants ... 34 24,765 156 
Conditional Leases ... oe eae oe che 74 102,482 502 
ee ee] 
Total... ane sa vo] 3,245 | 76,181,225 115,357 


In addition there were 2,031,282 acres of land alienated, or in course of 
ailenation; 530,028 acres under temporary tenures with annual rentals 
amounting to £375 ; 467,275.acres of unoccupied land of low grade; 891,458 
acres of unalienated town lands, beds of rivers, commonages, etc., and 200,020 
acres of land still under the Crown Lands Act, yielding annual rentals amount- 
ing to £1,103. 


Prickty Pear LAnps. 


Public attention was first called in Parliament to the growth of prickly 
pear as a pest in 1882, and in 1885 it was stated that an area of 5,000 acres 
had become infested in the Upper Hunter district. In 1886 a Prickly Pear 
Destruction Act was passed, and with some modification in 1901 this remained 
the law relating to the pest until 1924. The law, however, was not put 
into operation extensively, and the spread of the pest continued practically 
unchecked. In 1911 it was estimated that 2,000,000 acres of land were 
infested with pear, and at the end of 1924 the area so infested was stated to 
be 7,600,000 acres, the greater part of which, however, was lightly infested. 

At this juncture the law was completely revised and the Prickly Pear Act, 
1924, was designed to provide means for preventing the further spread of 
the pest.and for eradicating 1t where possible. This Act (as amended in 1925) 
related to all lands infested with prickly pear and provided for the appointment 
of a Commissioner to administer its provisions. It was made an obligation 
for owners and occupiers of all lands within the State to keep uninfested 
land entirely free from prickly pear, and all owners and occupiers of freehold 
or leased lands already infested are required to make an annual return 
to the Commissioner showing the area of their holdings upon which prickly 
pear is growing, together with information as to the steps being taken to 
deal with it. so ke : 
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The Commissioner may delimit prickly pear zones and classify the land 
within such zones into four grades, according to whether it is free from prickly 
pear, lightly infested, heavily infested or very heavily infested, and may 
issue instructions to land holders requiring them to take steps to clear their 
lands. Failure to comply with such a direction may be met by penalty, 
and, in addition, the Commissioner may have the land cleared at the expense 
of the owner. Upon the recommendation of the Commissioner, the Minister 
may give assistance to any owner in clearing his land in the form of an advance 
repayable over a term not exceeding twenty years; and by agreement with 
the holder, the terms and conditions of leases of any infested lands leased 
from the Crown may be varied in any mariner approved by the Governor. 
Crown lands already infested may be leased under the Prickly Pear Act, 
under special conditions. 


Where any private land is classified as very heavily infested, i.e., as land 
of less value than the cost of freeing it from pear, the owner may divest 
himself thereof by surrendering it to the Crown, and in such case he is required 
to fence off the surrendered portion and to maintain free of pear a strip 
of land 10 feet wide within and around such surrendered portion. Crown 
lands classified as very heavily infested may be granted by the Minister to 
any person who has freed them from pear. 


The Act establishes a Prickly Pear Destruction Fund by providing for 
five years from lst January, 1925, an annual appropriation of £30,000 from 
Consolidated Revenue. This fund is under control of the Minister, to be 
applied by him for the administration of the Act. The Minister is empowered 
to make grants from this fund for the purpose of assisting councils, pastures 
protection boards, and the trustees of cemeteries, commons, or reserves to 
meet their obligations under the Act. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1928, the total expenditure was £43,129, 
including £23,104 for poisons. At the end of the year there was a credit 
balance of £56,722. 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 


The circumstances leading to the adoption of what is known as the “Closer 
Settlement Policy” are described on page 680. Further reference to the 
subject may be found in previous Year Books. 


The Closer Settlement Acts provide that the Minister for Lands, with 
the sanction of the Governor and the approval of Parliament, may purchase 
private estates at a price approved by Parliament. But any alienated estate 
whose unimproved value exceeds £20,000 may be compulsorily resumed for 
closer settlement. 


Land comprised in any improvement or scrub lease, or section 18 lease, 
may be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement upon 
the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. To 30th 
June, 1928, an area of 564,695 acres comprised in 64 long-term leases had 
been re-acquired in this way at a cost of £200,799, and had been disposed of 
in 605 farms consisting of homestead farms and Crown leases under the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act. 


Within six months after the passing of an Act sanctioning the construction 
of a line of railway, the governor may notify a list of estates within 15 miles 
of-the railway line; within six months of this notification the Governor 
may notify his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring for purposes 
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of closer settlement land so notified, the property of one owner, and exceeding 
£10,000 in value. The area of land under notification at 30th June, 1928, 
was 2,223,272 acres, embraced in 173 estates. 


At any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisable- 
ness of acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall be 
subdivided for closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption may be 
suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or lease made under 
such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease, or transfer made within five 
years of the original sale or lease, must be submitted to the Minister, and if 
it be found that the owner has failed to fulfil the conditions, the suspension of 
the power of resuniption shall cease. 


The total area acquired under the ordinary provisions of the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts, was 1,166,641 acres, at an aggregate purchase price of £4,619,709. 
This area, originally consisting of sixty-one estates, was divided into 2,492 
farms. Operations under the ordinary provisions of the Closer Settlement 
Acts are now confined mainly to promotion proposals, i.e., cases where 
owners agree to sell estates under closer settlement conditions. Particulars 
of the provisions of the earlier Closer Settlement Acts and details of the 
operations thereunder are given in previous Year Books. 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which 
replace the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
or more persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom is qualified 
to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of private lands, 
and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with him to purchase 
a specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be set out in each agreement. 
Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors may also enter into agreements 
to purchase on a present title basis from the holder a conditional purchase; 
a conditional purchase lease; a conditional purchase and conditional lease, 
including an inconvertible conditional lease; a homestead selection; a home- 
stead farm; a settlement lease; a Crown lease, or any part of one or more of 
such holdings, or an improvement or scrub lease, not substantially more 
than sufficient for the maintenance of a home. 


Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land, 
surrenders the area to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
ment purchase. In the case of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer Settlement Debentures, and the freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any one person 
must not exceed £3,000, except in special cases where the improvements 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up to £3,500; if the land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value may be up to £4,000. 


Each farm is worked independently, the co-operation of the applicants 
ceasing with the allotment of an area. Each applicant has to pay a deposit 
of 6} per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm granted to him, except 
discharged soldiers or sailors, who are not required to pay any deposit. Re- 
payments of the balance of the purchase money to the Crown are subject: 
to the regulations in force at the date of commencement of title. At pre~ 
sent the regulations provide for repayment at the rate of 64 per cent. per 
annum of the capital value of the farm, where the purchase money is paid 
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in cash; this includes interest at the rate of 54 per cent. on the outstanding 
balance, the whole indebtedness being discharged in thirty-two years, where 
the initial deposit is paid. If the land-is paid for by debentures, the deposit 
and annual instalments to be paid by applicants are 14 per cent. in advance 
of the rate of interest paid by the Crown in connection with the debentures, 
and the interest to be paid on the unpaid balance of purchase money is 4 per 
cent. in advance of the rate of interest paid by the Crown as aforesaid. 


Postponement of the payment of instalments and of interest for a period 
may be sanctioned in special circumstances, and holders of farms may obtain 
advances from the Rural Bank Commissioners on account of Unprovenonts 
effected. 


The total number of promotion proposals under the Closer Sett! ement 
Acts allotted and finally dealt with for which payment had been made by 
the Government Savings Bank and from the Closer Settlement Fund as at 
30th June, 1928, were 3,781 farms, representing 1,813,706 acres, in respect 
of which a sum of £8,392,129 had been advanced; of this number 1,149 farms, 
embracing an area of 471,104 acres at a cost of £2,439,230, were paid for by 
the Government Savings Bank, and payment was made from tho Closer 
Settlement Fund in respect of. the balance. 


In all (exclusive of irrigation projects) 1,855 estates and [eases had been 
acquired by the Government for purposes of closer settlement of civilians and 
returned soldiers. These estates embraced 3,867,815 acres, for which the 
purchase price was £14,013,340, and there were added 104,326 acres of adjacent 
Crown lands. The total number of farms made available was 7 »799, 


Summary of Closer Settlement Operations. 


‘The fellowing table provides a summary of the various closer settlement 
operations, including lands acqnired and administered under the Closer 
Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, lands acquired by 
executive authority and by virtue of section 197 of the Crown Lands Act, 
and administered by the Department of Lands, but omitting long-term 
leases acquired under Closer Settlement Act, 1912, and disposed of under 
the Crown Lands Act. 


| 


{ | Area, | | Farm blocks made avyalable. 
' | | | Price paid 
Mode of | Estates for 
Acquisition, /Aequired i b ndinsent Acquired a 
Acquired.: Crown | Land. | Ne. | Area, Value. 
| , Lands, | | | 
i ; | | 
[ { p . 
No. | Acres. [ Acres. £ Acres. £ 
Direct Purchase* ... 2 i 271, 898 {[ 173 523,456 . 305 239,712 725,853 — 
Crown Lands Act (s. 197)+) 2t | 50,875 | 374 277,247 | $416 $52,614] $561,735 
Closer Settlement Act— i , i 
Promotion Provisions...) 1.679 : 1,813,706 | oy. 8,392,129 | 3,781 | 1,813,706 | 8,392,129 
Ordinary Provisions vo} 1 1,166,641 } 103,779 | 4,619,709 | 2,492 | 1,239,752 | 4,677,535 
Total... 4 “1,791 | 3,303,120 | 104,326 18,812,541 | 7,194 | 3,345,784 114,357,252 
i ! 


*Including 19,646 acres of improvement lease, and 160,028 of scrub lease acquired at nominal value. 
+ Including one estate of 21,309 acres, surrendered at nominal value for returned soldiers. 
+ Including certain estates partly acquired by direct purchase. 


_ The number of estates acquired under the promotion provisions of the 
Closer Settlement Act is comparatively large, because 953 individual hold- 
ings, besides holdings containing only a few farms, were acquired mainly 
for soldier: settlers. In some cases two or more farm blocks have been. 
amalgamated and made available as one farm. 
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‘So-far as can be ascertained, the lands eovered by the above table were 
disposed of as follows at 30th June, 1928 :— 


Farms. Oacupied. 


Manner of Disposal, - Pa 
NO: Area, | Yale, 
aoe 
| acres. fo 
Settlement Purchases—In existence*  ... °or wl 5,579 2,758,148 |11,837,574 
Alienated (deeds issued) . ... Sea Ge ete ves] 50 | 18,850 
: Converted into Homestead Farms ... age es 43 23,543 102,929 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases Confirmed** ... Sua 928 | 416,361 | 1,965,441 
Provisionally ‘Allotted 123 6,200 - § 
under Cultural System} —...; 144 | 7,800 \ § 
Saver Estates disposed of under Crown Lands and | 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts .. ste se] 46 | 186,151 § 
Total disposed of and in occupation ... wa 6 913 | : 3,416, 253 § 


* Including settiement purchases ovcupied by returned soldiers, and including a small area temporarily 
under permissive occupancy. ¢ Orchard blocks in course of development, § Not. avails ble. 
** As revised to meet legal requirements. 


The foregoing particulars of farms made available and farms occupied 
represent provisional totals only and are subject to amendment upon com- 
pletion of investigations now in progress. 

_In addition to. the lands shown in the foregoing tables, 64. improvement, 
scrub, and 18th section leases were resumed by the Crown upon the recom- 
mendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. These embraced an 
area of 564,695 acres, for which a sum of £200,799 was paid as compensation, 
and they were subdivided into 605 farms and allotted as Crown leuses and 
homestead farms under the Crown Lands Act. 

The balance of purchase money in respect of the above farms under the 
Closer Settlement Acts, omitting group soldier settlements, as at 30th 
November, 1922, including deferred and postponed instalments and adjusting 
interest, amounted to £10,233,173, and it was estimated that the balance 
of assets over liabilities was £889, 705. Arrears of instalments at the same 
date were £349,043, and at 30th June, 1928, £676,991 in respect of 2,625 farms, 


Other Closer Settlement Operations. 

The Rural Bank in April, 1923, issued particulars of a scheme of advances 
to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first Rural Bank loan of 
£1,000,000 at 54 per cent. was raised locally for the purpose. 

The Bank is prepared, after inspection, to issue certificates as to “the 
amount it is willing to advance to purchasers of land under subdivisional 
plans approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. Interest is 
charged at the rate of 6} per cent., and the maximum advanée is £3,000, or 
two-thirds of the Bank’s valuation of the property, whichever is the less. . In 
the case of properties not fully improved the advance may be as great as 
80 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation, subject to specified improvements being 
carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 

By 30th June, 1928, Rural Bank certificates had been issued in comnection 
with the proposed subdivision of 165 estates inte 782 farms, containing 
637,791 acres, valued at £2,646,564. The amount of loans covered by 
the certificates was .£1,856, 615. Altogether 693. farms, covering _ 555,275 
acres, had been selected under the scheme. Applications for advances of 
£1,618,595 on 677 farms have been made and ay ane 6 
£1,458,305 have been completed for 618 farms. °.. ~:. ns 
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Besides these, the owners-of large estates within 15 miles of the railways 
being constructed in this State by the Victorian Government, were requested 
by the.Government of New South Wales to subdivide a reasonable proportion 
of their holdings. As a result settlement has been effectod in respect of 
377 mixed farms comprising 533,456 acres and 47 grazing farms embracing 
210,277 acres. 


SETTLEMENT OF RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


To 30th June, 1928, farms had been allotted to 9,649 returned soldiers, 
and there remained 5,864 returned soldier settlers on an area of 8,399,908 acres 
including 4,304,044 acres in the Western Division. These totals exclude 
661 soldier settlers on private lands to whom advances only were made. 
The total expenditure is shown below :— 


£ 
Resumption of holdings for settlement or see 7,931,895 
Advances to settlers ie ie Ge be aes 6,971,388 
Public Works ee ces eed vis oe sie 3,130,824 
Total ... ite Les oa - 18,034,107 


‘Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is made 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, including the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closer 
fettlement Acts and otherwise. 

Land has been made available principally under the following tenures :— 
. Homestead Farm,—Lease in perpetuity. 

. Crown Lease.—Lease for 45 years. 

. Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding.—-Purchase or lease. 
. Suburban Holding.—Lease in perpetuity. 

. Irrigation Farm.—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

. Group purchase. 

. Settlement purchase. 


Am OR CF he 


Provision also exists in the Closer Settlement Acts under which one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by the Minister for Lands, the Crown providing the whole of the 
purchase money. Transactions of this nature ure permitted only in cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has discretionary 
power to refuse any such proposal, 


The maximum value of land and improvements which may be so pur- 
chased by any individual is £3,000; in special cases, however, this may be 
increased to £3,500 or £4,000 for purely grazing areas, 


An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the erection 
of buildings. The total amount advanced by the Department of Lands 
under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act to 30th June, 1928, was 
£3,120,645, and of this sum £1,172,473 had been repaid, while interest amount- 
ing to £414,070 had been paid. 
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Terms of repayment are usually as follows :— 


House and other Permanent Improvements.—By payments over twenty- 
five years, interest only being charged during first five years. 


Stock and Implements.—Six years, interest only being charged during 
first year. 


Seeds, Plants, etc.—One year. 


From April, 1923, a scheme of consolidating advances was introduced, and 
‘the terms upon which loans were granted were liberalised, being usually 
extended to twenty-five years on the security of a mortgage over the holding. 


Interest as fixed under the Acts may not exceed 34 per cent. for the first 
year and 4 per cent. for the second year, and it increases progressively by 
not more than 4 per cent. for each subsequent year, the maximum rate at 
present being 54 per cent. 


Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may think fit to impose, soldier settlers on the Murrumbidgee 
and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas may obtain an advance, or have payment of 
rent and water rates suspended. The expenditure by the Irrigation Com- 
mission on returned soldiers’ settlement during 1927-28 was £79,902, making 
a total of £4,214,118 to 30th June, 1928. Repayments and collections to 
the same date amounted to £878,747. 


The following table affords a summary of the number, area, and cost of 
private estates acquired for soldiers’ settlement to 30th June, 1928 :— 


Farms 
cre Purchase 
Cl: { A sition. Estates, Area. 2 EVs { 
498 0: cquisition stables. rea. Money : availabe, 
No. acres. £ No. 
Promotion Provisions Closer Settlement Acts* ...) 1,447 | 1,198,502 | 5,365,783 | 2,388 
Group Settlement—Closer Settlement Acts ie 25 381,505 | 1,753,941 156 
Section 197, Crown Lands Act} . ek 23 | 46,203 254,268 403 
Direct. Purchase under authority of | 
Executive Councilf ... eve daplil-ee ed 271,898 523,456 » 505 
Total oo... weet 1,522 [1,898,108 | 7,897,448 | 4,052 
* Includes 953 single farms. t Includes one estate surrendered at nominal value, practically as a cift, 


t Includes 179,674 acres long term Jeases at nominal value. 


IRRIGATION ARFAS, 


The principal irrigation scheme is on the Murrumbidgee River. It covers 
an atea of 359,600 acres, of which 801,000 acres were formerly freehold 
and leasehold land. On 30th June, 1928, irrigated farms of a total area of 
122,421 acres were held in 1,873 farms, including permissive occupancies, 
and, in addition, 70,666 acres were leased as irrigable and dry areas pending 
development. In addition there were 19,669 acres of irrigable and non- 
irrigable land held as factory and business sites and industrial blocks; and 
254 acres held as town land leases, or purchases. The total area occupied 
by settlement was thus 213,010 acres, 


The disposal of Crown lands within irrigation areas is regulated by the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, and the Irrigation Act, 1912-1929. 
These areas are administered by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission. 
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Land is, from time to time, made available for disposal by way of purchase 
in fee simple (freehold) or lease. The purchase money or annual rental 
as the case may be, is. fixed by proclamation in the Government Gazette 
notifying the land as available for application. 


The purchase money, after payment of deposit (£5), may be paid by half- 
yearly consecutive instalments including principal and interest at the 
prescribed rate, which at present is 64 per cent. per annum. The tiumber 
of instalments in the case of an irrigation farm purchase may be seventy-three, 
and in a non-irrigable purchase the number is determined by the Garette 
proclamation. In the case of a town land purchase the purchase money 
is payable under the terms and conditions notified in the Gazette, but the time 
allowed for payment must not exceed five years. 


‘In the case of leases the annual return for the first twenty-five years of 
the lease is fixed by the Gazette proclamation and thereafter is assessed as 
for periods of twenty years at the fair market annual rental value of the lease 
irrespective of any improvements thereon as may be agreed upon by the 
Commission and the lessee. Failing such agreement the rental is determined 
by the Land and Valuation Court. Where a lease is transferred or otherwise 
dealt with within the first 15 years thereof, the annual rental for the unexpired 
pontdort of the current period may be re-assessed as above. ¢ 


Improvements of a certain value are required to be effected on the land 
within a pened fixed by the Commission. 


Any male person not less than 16 years, of age, or female not less than 18 
years, if not subject to certain statutory disqualifications, is eligible to apply 
for or acquire land on the Irrigation Areas, and two or more such persons 
may apply for and hold the land jointly. 


A married woman, not living apart from her husband under an order of 
judicial separation, is disqualified from applying for land, except that, with 
the consent of the Minister, she may acquire a lease or purchase by way of 
transfer, out of her own moneys. She may, however, continue to hold a 
lease or purchase which she held before her marriage and hold a lease or 
purchase which may devolve on her by will or intestacy of a deceased person. 


The term of residence must commence within six months after the granting 
of the application for the land, but this condition does not apply generally 
to a.town land lease:or town land purchase, a non-irrigable. lease, or a non- 
irrigable purchase. This condition may also be suspended on such terms 
as the Commission may sanction and, with the consent of the Commission, 
may be performed by a tenant, employee, or agent of the holder or a one 
or more of joint holders. 


A holder will be relieved of the performance of the residential condition 
when the Commission certifies that the necessary improvements have been 
effected to its satisfaction. 


The holder of a perpetual lease may convert it into a purchase subject to 
certain provisions, if, in the opinion of the Semon 2 he has complied 
with the terms of the lease. 


Upon the payment of all moneys due and compliance with the conditiohs 
of any purchase or perpetual lease, the holder is entitled to a’ grant in vane 
prescribed form. 


Holdings may be transferred with the consent of the Commission. 
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_ Irrigation settlements have been established also. at Hay and at Curlwaa, 
near Wentworth. These were,.in 1913, placed under the control of the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. The. tenure -under which 
farms are held in these two areas is leasehold, ranging from three to thirty 
years’ duration, and the policy adopted by the Commissioners has been to 
extend the tenures, subject to such conditions and reappraisement of rent 
as they may decide. 


The Hay Irrigation Area consists of an area of 4,500 acres; and at 30th 
June, 1928, 1,027 acres were held by sixty-five settlers in 107 irrigation 
blocks, ranging from 3 upto 34 acres, all, with the exception of one holding 
which is freehold, with a leasehold tenure of thirty years, while 2,884 acres 
were leased'as fifty-two non-irrigated blocks for short terms up to five years. 
The Curlwaa Area comprises 10,550 acres ; and at 30th June, 1928, an. area 
of 2,017 acres was under occupation with a leasehold tenure of thirty years. 
In addition, 6,842 acres were leased for short terms. ; 


The following table shows the number and area of farms in occupation 
on each of the irrigation areas at 30th June in each of the five years to 1928 :— 


Murrumbidgee. Hay. < - Curlwaas 

Year ended 80th June. Farms. | Town Blocks. Farms. Farms. 

No. | Acres. | No. | Acres, No. | Acres.f | No. | ‘Aeron. 
A 7 s i | 
| : 

1924... 2,061 | 116,000 | 879) 222) 71 | 3,911 124| 9,620 
1925 ase | 1,991a; 112,480! 835 | 208 71} 3,911] 119} . 9,428 
1926 Les | 1,965a' 111,758 | 844 | 202 70*| 3,914 | 116 | 9,194 
1927 Hae w| 1,984) 117,385 |. 883 | . 247 |. 68 | 3,911 | 136 | 9,512 
| 908 | 254 ; 65 3,911 121 |. 8,859 
! [- fiat 


1928 see .| 1,878a! 122,421 


* Reduction in number of lessees is due to group settlers transferring to individuals. 

+ Balance of area not occupied as farms, comprises roads, channels, and other ‘reserves, including 
permissive occupancy. : 

4 Reduction in uumber of farms is due to forfeitures, sutrenders, etc. 


In addition there was on Coomealla Irrigation Area 1 farm of 25 acres at 
30th June, 1925, 6 of 119 acres at 30th June, 1926, 80 of 1,362 acres at 30th 
June, 1927, and 102 farms of 1,728 acres, and 3 town lands blocks of 1 rood 
at 30th June, 1928. : ‘ 


At 30th June, 1928, an area of 1,875 acres was in course of alienation 
as irrigation farm purchases, besides 33 acres as town land purchases and 
7 acres as irrigable and non-irrigable purchases. 


Further information concerning the irrigation schemes of the State will 
be found in chapter “‘ Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this Year 
Book. 
Lanp RESUMPTIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS, 


Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, 
purchase, exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are made under the 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ments Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. -Resumptions for Federal 
purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and War Service Homes 
Act, 1918-20. Any Crown lands may be appropriated for public purposes. 
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The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations 
and of the principal purchases which were nade during the past five years. 
Purchases of land for hospitals and other semi-public purposes are not 
included. 


j : n Lands . 
Meas oedet |” Beatie | mE 2 al «tt 

a ¥. Pp. a. r. op. | ar p. | a. Yr op. 
1924 1,538 0 23 477 0 3! 10 0 11 | 2,025 1 25 
1925 2,640 3 20 8,062 2 10 7 2 O +; 65,710 3 30 
1926 2,182 2 21 | 983 1 2 90 3 | 3,174 3 26 
1927 8,122 0 24 | €05 1 15 6 3 32 8,934 1 3i 
1928 2,286 3 13 | 617 2 I 29 1 37 | 2,933 3 21 


The purposes of resumptions, appropriations, and purchases during 1927-28 
were :— 


Area. Area. 
a. 5%. Dp. arp. 
Artesian Bore ise ois 12 328 | Shire and Municipal Roads, 
Bridge... ner eae wes 47 3 2 Streets, etc. Pre aw. 144 2 1 
Defence ose vs 2 125 | Shire Quarry or Gravel Re- 
Electricity Supply .. 1 3 5 serve sais ae 355 13 1 26 
Hospital ap er a 0 2 6 | State Timber Depot a0 42 3 
Police Stations ree 2 110 | Stormwater Channels and 
Postal Ste ses ae 2 3 27 Drainage ees a 29 3 9 
Public School Sites ... .. 233 134 | Water Storage and River 
Railway and Tramways... 1,413 06 5 Dam se ia .. 826 0 37 
Recreation Grounds, ete. ... 26 0 14 | Water Supply vee wee”~= «162 2 EU 
Savings Bank us re 1 018 SS 
Sewerage ube ae wee 8 1 25 Total ... ws 2,933 3 21 


Land resumptions, purchases, and gifts in quinquennial groups from the 
year 1905 inclusive, were as follow :— 


Resumptions, } } 


Year, Appropriations, and Gifts. Total. 
i Purchases. i 

a rp | a ff p. ae r. p. 
1905-09 105,848 3 8 439 127 | 106,288 0 35 
1910-14 | 282,008 3 17 117 0 LO | 282,325 3 27 
1915-19 | 64,194 0 35 8L 0 35 64,275 1 30 
1920-24 | 84,046 1 6 91 1 32 84,137 2 38 
1925 | 5,703 1 29 72 0 5,710 3 23 
1926 3,165 3 23 9 0 8 3,174 3 26 
1927 8,927 1 39 6 3 32 8,934 1 31 
1928 2,904 1 24 29 1 37 2,933 3 21 


i 


The total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and June, 1928, 
was approximately 578,000 acres, including about 287,000 acres for water 
conservation and irrigation projects, 53,000 acres for defence, 55,000 acres 
for railways and tramways, 32,000 acres for town water supplies, and 89,000 
acres for closer settlement. 


REVENUE FROM PUBLIC LANDS. 


The revenue received from public lands during the years ended 30th June, 
1926 to 1928, is shown on page 146 of the Year Book. 
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FOOD AND PRICES. 


Foop Suppry axp DISTRIBUTION. 


New South Wales produces ample supplies of the food commodities which 
enter most largely into daily consumption, such as meat, bread, milk and 
butter. Local production of many other foods is augmented by importation 
from neighbouring States, and with the exception of tinned fish, the only 
items which are imported in large quantities from oversea countries are 
tropical products, e.g., tea, coffee, spices, etc. Until recently rice also was 
obtained solely by importation, but it is grown now on the Murrumbidgee 
Trrigation area, and it has been established that it may be produced there 
in sufficient quantities to supply the whole of Australia. 

Legislation, which gives the governing authorities power to supervise the 
conditions under which food is produced and distributed and to ensure @ 
reasonable standard of quality, is contained in various enactments, the 
principal being the Pure ood Act of 1908, the Dairies Supervision and the 
Dairy Industry Acts, the Local Government Act, and measures relating to 
the slaughtering of stock for food. 

The administration of the food laws in incorporated areas is primarily the 
duty of the Board of Tealth, but the function may be left to the municipal 
and shire councils. If a council fails to fulfil the duty satisfactorily, the 
Board itself may exercise its powers in respect of these matters, or may take 
steps to compel the council to act. 

The Board of Health drafts regulations under the Pure Food Act to pre- 
seribe standards for the composition, purity, and quality of foods and 
drugs upon the recommendation of an Advisory Committee, consisting of 
the president of the Board, medical men, .and chemists, merchants, and 
others conversant with trade requirements. With a view te securing 
uniformity throughout Australia, the regulations have been standardised 
so far as the divergence of the laws of the various States will permit. 

Under the Pure Food Act the sale or exhibition for sale of food which is 
adultcrated or desevibed falsely is prohibited, and packages must be labelled 
with the true deseviption and weight of the contents and the name of the 
maker or vendor. 

The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs exercises super- 
vision in regard to the composition and labelling of food and of drugs 
imported into Australia. 

The Weights and Measures Act affords protection to the public from 
dishonesty in regard to the measurement of food in the course of distribu- 

3 weighing and measuring appliances must 
be kept to a specified degree of accuracy and be submitted periodically to 
the Weights and Measures Office for verification, and that purchasers must 
receive full weight and measure. 

The standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom have been 
adopted. It is a general rule that articles sold by weight must be sold by 
avoirdupois weg The exceptions are as follows:—-Precious inetals, by 
troy weight: precious stones, by metric carat; drugs, retail, by apothecaries’ 
weight. Sales by retail must he aceording to net weight or measure, and 
the practice of selling certain yegetables—e.g., green peas in the pod—and- 
other commodities by measure of capacity has been prohibited by regulation. 
The net weight or measure must be stamped on packages in which com- 
modities are offered for sale. 

Special provision has been made to prevent fraud in respect of the weigh- 
§ng of coal and firewood. In the metropolitan and Parramatta police 

*7535—A 
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tion. Jt prescribes that trader 
fi 
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districts, and in other districts as proclaimed, coal and firewood must be 
sold hy weight, though quantities exceeding 5 ewt. may be sold otherwise, 
with the written consent of the purchaser. Persons delivering coal or fire- 
wood are required under the regulations to carry weighing instruments, and, 
if requested by the purchaser, to check the weight of the goods delivered. 

Weights and Measures Offices have been established in Sydney, Newcastle, 
Goulburn, Orange and Wagga, and in these districts the law is adminis- 
tered by permanent officers. In other localities the duties of inspection 
are undertaken generally by the police. 

The weight of bread is regulated under the provisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. The standard loaves weigh 1 Ib., 2 1b, and 4 lb. Operations under 
the Act are subject to limitation as the result of legal decisions that the 
existing law does not authorise the inspection of bread in the course of 
delivery, and that an inspector may enter a bakchouse between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset only. 

Gas supplied by gas companies for cooking, heating and lighting ig 
subject to regulation in terms of the Gas Act, 1912, and its amendments. 
Standards are prescribed in respect of power, purity and pressure, and the 
prices are regulated in relation to the dividends paid to sharcholders. 
Standard prices are fixed for gas supplied to private consumers by nieter, 
and they may be varied, after inquiry into changes in costs of production 
and distribution. If the standard price is charged the standard dividend 
may be paid; if it is exceeded there must be a corresponding reduction in 
dividend; and if a price lower than the standard price is charged a dividend 
proportionately higher than the standard dividend may be paid. Meters 
issued for use by a gas company must be tested and stamped by a 
Government examiner. 

The Farm Produce Agents Act, 1926, makes legal provision for the 
regulation of the practices of agents selling farm produce on commission. 
Agents must be licensed, and are required to furnish to the Registrar a 
bond for £500 from an insurance company or some such security as pre- 
scribed. Agents may not purchase produce consigned to them for sale unless. 
the owner gives his consent in writing, and they may not charge commissior 
on such transactions. The destruction of produce to raise the price of 
similar produce is prohibited, also the practice of forestalling, that is,, 
buying produce in a market and selling it there wholesale at an enhanced 
price. : 

In the matter of distribution of food supphes, the local governing 
authorities in the incorporated areas of New South Wales are authorised ta 
establish public markets and to regulate the hawking and peddling of food 
commodities within the area of their jurisdiction. 

The Municipal Council of Sydney has established large markets in the 
city for vegetables, farm produce, fish, and poultry, the area and cost being 
as follows :— 


143,000 119,500 


Wait 
eruio 


Market, | Floor Space. | rates Market. Floor Space. | Haris 
Tre ee ee 
| sq. ft, £ sq. ft, £ 
Vegetable ——...|,_ 95,560 | 127,000 | Fish ..  .... 47,517 | 49,000 
Produce ... wy) 45,300 48,300 | Poultry .., | 12,200 | 27,500 
| | 


| 
old storage works have been constructed with chilling and freezing 
rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits, 
and their cost was £99,000. The total storage capacity is 252,687 cubic feet. 
Provision is made to supply power for an ice-making plant, also for an 
addition of cooling space as may become necessary, 
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Outside the city area the local governing bodies have made little use of 
their powers in relation to the establishment of markets. 

A conference of producers and consumers convened by the Minister for 
Lands, met at Bathurst in September, 1926, for the purpose of considering 
the causes of the disparity between the prices paid by the consumer and 
the returns received by the producers, also the waste in marketing food- 
stufis. In the following year the Marketing of Primary Products Act was 
passed to authorise the formation of marketing boards representing pro- 
ducers and consumers. A marketing board for any product may not be 
formed unless a poll be taken of the producers thereof and two-thirds of the 
‘votes are in favour of its constitution. At the end of November, 1929, 
boards had been appointed for marketing rice, eggs, and honey, and polls 
in respect of butter, wheat, certain varieties of canning fruit, and broom 
aillet had proved unfavourable to this system of marketing. 


‘ConsUMPTION OF Foop, 


Tt is difficult to determine accurately the quantity of commodities con- 
sumed within the State since 13th September, 1919, when the system of 
keeping records of interstate trade ceased. In view, however, of the special 
interest attached to the question of food consumption, particularly in 
relation to the cost of living, efforts have been made since 1916 to obtain 
data from other sources, and in spite of the absence of official records of 
interstate trade, the following estimates are published with a large degree 
of confidence as indicating the consumption of the more important articles 
of diet. 

In order to show the changes of regimen, the information is shown as at 
ten-year intervals since 1901. In regard to 1911 it has been assumed that 
the consumption of all the commodities except meat was the same as the 
average of the three years, 1907-1909. The quotations for 1921 and 1928 
relate to the twelye months ended 30th June:— 


| Consumption per | Consumption per 
Commodity. j Unit. head per annum, ' Commolity, Unit} head per annum. 
} 1/1901. | 1911, | 1921. | 1928. | i901. 4911. | 19%1, | 1928, 
1 if { } { 
Meat-— | | | Flor... ..[ h.| 2444] 928-4) 211-2) 21770 
Beef o --| Vb. | 134°4) 1509) 94-0! Jit-4") Bread oe «+ {2-lb. | 105°0} 102°0] 99°C | 100°0 
Mutton .. --| Ib. | 90°7 {1013 | 66-1: 775, loaf. | 
Pork BR: wei 1b, 48; 50 273 3.8 |) Rice ve «-| Ib. 78) 66 44 56 
Bacon, Ham «.{ Tb. 90 | 10°7 S84! 13°0' Sago, Tapioca «(1b 7 1:9 20 18; 16 
| | ‘ , Oatmeal oe «lf Ib, 70 76 4°9 6) 
Total Meat ..| Ib. | 238°7 | 267-9 | 170°8 | 205°7 | Sugar a ..{ Tb. | 107°8 | 103°8 | 102°2! 110°2 
i : \~ ; Jam... ee «| Ib, 14:2) 17) 114 117 
Fish— : Butter a --| Ib, | 196), 2691] 27°83! 348 
Fresh, Smoked ..! th, 48) 64) 10°90; \| Cheese oe «jib. | 37) 85) B4 471 
Preserved .. «| Ib | 4:7!) 493 281 | Milk-- ' 
| i | | H Fresh as «./gal. | 164] 174] 196] 210 
Total Fish ..| Ib, 95! 10°7| 13°7 Preserved --[ Ib, | 3:5 44 59 6°2 
3 t 1 Tea .. aes ef db, 79 73 81 76 
‘Potatoes an .-| Ib. | 197-7 | 18170 |104-9 ' Coffee and Chicory| oz. ; 13:3) 11:0] 10°9 | 113 


The consumption of fresh fish, as estimated above, is exclusive of the 
catches of private fishermen, and of a proportion of the fish caught by 
licensed fishermen and sold to consumers in the immediate vicinity of the 
fishing grounds. In estimating the consumption of potatoes, the quantities 
produced on holdings which are less than one acre in extent, and in market 
gardens, have not been taken into account, as particulars relating to such 
quantities are not recorded. The potatoes and rice used for seed are 
excluded. The figures relating to the consumption of sugar include the 
sugar contents of golden syrup and treacle. The consumption of fresh 
milk is exclusive of the quantities recorded as being consumed in the form 
of sweet cream or used in the manufacture of ice-cream. 


ce 
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There was a marked decline in the average consumption of many im- 
portant food commodities in 1921 as compared with tke consumption ten 
years earlier the decline being greatest in respect of meat, potatoes, and 
cereal foods; but since that year there have been appreciable increases in 
some items, notably meat and butter. In 1928, however, the consumption 
per head of all the commodities except fish, sugar, dairy products, tea, and 


coffee was below the average of the year 1911. 


Meat. 
The quantity of meat consumed is large, though it is 
years pricr to 1914-15. ‘There is Htrle doubt that its 
years caused a wastcful consumption and that a shrin 
to the depletion of herd: 
a phenomenal rise in prices Jed to economy in its u 
diminution in the aver constmiaion per head. 
of the meat sold for consumptivn is : 
actual decline in consumption has been less than is ind 
in the following statement, which shows the averag 
per head of the various kinds of meat at intervals sine 


Beef and Mutton and 


jower than in th 
s in earlier 
uppiles che 
1914-15 and 
2 consequent 
lx one-third 
refore, the 
the figures 
onsumption 


Veal. Law. Pork, Total 
‘ [hy lb. | ib. Th, 

891 | 1B44 | $0°7 46 90 | 
1906 | 1495 |  89°8 4:2 0224” 
1911 150-9 | 101°8 5:0 107 | 
1915-16 975 | FQ 2-0 75 | 
1920-21 § 940 | 661 2°8 84 3 
1123-24 Ai. 599 37 1 
1924-25 3253 5 547 87 WO | 

54 ! 641 , 88 129 | 
231 | 716 | Bed 126 | 
1927-28 | lil4 i775 | BS 130 | 


Between 1911 and 1920-21 the consumption per head decreased by 97 lb. 
or 36 per cent., then an increase of 422 Ib. oceurred jn 1929-22, During 
the last five years the movement has been somewhat ji:esviar, and in 
1927-28 the constinption was 35 Ib. or 2¢ “nt, y thon In 1920-21, 
As a general rule, fluctuations in the average consuniption are the result 
of variations in prices. 

The movement in the average retail prices of meat (including bacon and 
ham), and in the consumption per head of population is illustrated in the 
following table of index numbers, the average for the year 1901 being taken 
as 100 in each ease. 


Averege i Averaye 


J 


Averaye 
+ Retail Annual Con- een nual Con- 
Bs Price sumption Year, - sumption 
of meat. | of meat, of mcat. : of meat, 
T . F 7 
1901 100 100 : 1923-94 | 219 84 
1996 101 102 924-25 | 82 
191] 101 112 | 1925-26. 2150 5 86 
1815-16 223 ; 75 | 1926-27 2040 | 89 
1920-21 248 | 72 | 1927-28 228 | 86 
; ? 


It is noticeable in regard to the consumption of meat in New South 
Wales that there is a preference for beef, though it is usually dearer than 
mutton. 

The following statement shows the average retail prices in Sydney of 

ach kind of meat. The averages are based on the same data as to prices 
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and weights as those used for the compilation of the index numbers of. 
retail prices of food which are shown elsewhere in this chapter :— 


Average Retail Prices per lb. 


i 
4 
i 
| 
i 
| 


Yeor. J, Es es 

Beef, “ Mutton. ! Tork, Bacon, 

a, d. da. d, 
1911 al | a2 8:1 96 
191F-16 lel | 73 $121 15°2 
1920-21 ; 99 | 83 | 183 22-6 
1923-24 82 | Sl | Je1 | 18-9 
] 7-2 86 | 146 | 17t 
78 SB: 14:0 18°0 
77 | 74 139 EF 
9-2 $1 147 17°6 
| 91 8-2 le] 177 


t } 


In 1990-21 when the average price of beef was 99d. per 1b., and of 
mutton 8.3d., the average consumption of beef was 94 lb. por head, and of 
mutton 66 lb. During the years 1923 to 1927 beef was cheaper or only 
slightly dearer than mutton, and the average consumption was about twice 
the consumption of mutton. Following an increase of Lid. per Ib. in the 
price of beef in 1927-28, the consumption declined and that of mutton. 
increased. 

The slaughter of stock and the sale of meat in the county ct Cumberland,. 
which contains the metropolitan area, are under the control of the Metre- 
politan Meat Industry Board, which consists of three members appointed by’ 
the Governor. 

In the Newcastle district, i.c., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
castle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the New- 
castle District Abattoir Roard. Outside the county of Cumberland and the 
Neweastle district, slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are sub- 
ject to inspection by officers appointed by the local authorities and by the 
Board of Health. 

The abattoirs controlled by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board are 
situated at Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock saleyards. The carcase- 
butchers purchase stock on the hoof, supply the labour for slaughtering and 
pay abattoir fees at fixed charges per head of stock treated. Meat for the- 
metropolitan market is killed during the day and placed in a chill room 
until midnight, when it is despatched by rail to the city for distribution to- 
the retail butchers. A distributing depot is situated within the city area on. 
the Darling Harbour railway line, and it has a capacity to accommodate- 
6,000 careascs of mutton and 600 carcases of beef. 

An estimate of the number of livestock (cattle, sheep, and pigs) used 
for food in New South Wales in various years since 1901 is shown in the 
following statement :— 


1901 | 297,200 | 18,500 {| 2,717,400 | 264,900 
191th 412.300 | 54,500 , 4,068,300 | 335,400 
3915-16 331,200 | 30,300 | 3,358,500 | 234,600 
1920-21 404,400 | 78,300 3,483,500 | 247,600 
1925-26 575,000! 168,800 { 3,320,600 485,800 
3926-27 606,800 143,900 § 4,068,700 > 518,700 
1927-28 501,400 | 140,800 | 4,275,300 j 469,100 
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The figures differ from those published elsewhere in this volume showing 
the animals killed in slaughtering establishments, as the latter include 
animals slaughtered for export and those treated in boiling-down works. 
Mereover, the number of pigs shown in the table is larger than the number 
slaughtered in New South Wales in some years, when the production of 
bacon was not sufficient for local requirenients. 

Further particulars relating to meat are published in the chapter of this 
volume entitled “Pastoral Industry.” 


Fish. 


The quantity of fish consumed in New South Wales in 1928 represented 
only 14.8 lb. per head, viz., fresh and smoked 10.5 Ib. and preserved. 4.3 Ib. 

The seaboard waters contain large supplies of edible fish, but owing 
to the climatic conditions it ig difficult to devise an effective method of 
distributing fresh fish to private consumers, and it is not probable that 
fish will become a popular food throughout the State until this difficulty 
has been overcome. Under existing conditions the bulk of the fresh fish 
is consumed in the metropolitan district, where facilities for marketing 
are available. About three-fifths of the supply is obtained in the river 
estuaries and coastal lakes and inlets, and two-fifths by deep-sea trawling. 

The Sydney Corporation (Fish Markets) Act, passed in November, 1922, 
prescribed that in a defined area, which embraces the metropolitan and 
extra-metropolitan districts, fish may not be sold by auction except in 
public markets under the control of the council of a municipality or shire, 
and no person, except the original owner, may sell fish by wholesale unless 
it has been sold previously in a municipal market. The effeet of the Act 
is to centralise the marketing of fish in Sydney in the Municipal Marker, 
where the sales are conducted by licensed agents. 

Regulations under the Fisheries Act require that all fish sold in the fish 
market or by wholesale dealers must be sold by weight. 


Bread, Flour, and Cereal Foods. 

Such foed commodities as bread and potatoes were of greater importance 
in the usual family dictary in early years than at the present time, when 
a variety of vegetables and other foods are obtainable readily. 

The average consumption of bread in 1928 is estimated to have been 
about 100 loaves (2 Ib.) per head. In March, 1926, baking between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. was prohibited, also baking on holidays, and, 
in the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, on Sundays. The 
prohibition docs not apply, however, when the day upon which the bread 
is to be delivered is a “double” or a “treble” delivery, 7.e., a day pre- 
ceeding one or two holidays. In and around the districts of Sydney and 
Newcastle bread may not be delivered between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m.; in other 
places delivery is prohibited between 6 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

Before the prohibition of night-baking practically all the bread was 
delivered at the consumers’ houses. but the practice became less common 
when a large portion of the bread could not be delivered on the day of 
baking, and customers began to buy at the shops in order to obtain fresher 
and cheaper supplies. In recent years there has been a marked increase 
in the quantity of bread consumed in restaurants and hotels, with a cor- 
responding diminution in the average quantity delivered to householders. 

The price of bread in Sydney is fixed by the Master Bakers’ Association 
with relation to the price of four, which is fixed ordinarily by an association 
of millers, 

The variations in tk> price of bread in Sydney since December, 1920, are 
shown below in conjunction with the price of flour at the time when the 
price of bread was altered. The prices in 1901 and 1911 are given also for 
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the purpose of comparison. The prices stated are for delivery and weekly 
payments. In recent years the price has been +d. per loaf less for cash over 
the counter. 


' rice $ of ! F Price of ‘ost of Flour 
Date. ab oak ages Gen | Date. | 2-1b, Loaf, ae ton. 
d. £s. d.: d. | £8. d. 
1901... dee iad 24 | 6315 0. 1926—May 6 15 0 0 
191i... ies er 34 | 815 0 |, July 4 64 1515 0 
1920—December .../ 63 11912 6} December ...; 64 1310 0 
1921— September .../ 63 | 2017 6 | 1927—January 6 11210 0 
December ...| 5 (1115 0" September.../ 64 1315 0 
1924—July ; 64 113 0 © |) 1928—February ... 6 12:10 0 
October 54 °15 5 0} 1929—Febrnary ... 53 11 0 0 
1925—-January .., 5% (1515 0 | 
| i J 


The consumption of flour is estimated at 217 Ib. per head, including 
180,000 tons, or 150 Ib. per head, used for bread. In factories where biseuits 
are made for local consumption and for export, 13,886 tons of flour, or 
11.6 lb. per head, were used during 1927-28; but the quantity used by 
pastrycooks is not available. Exclusive of the quantity used for bread and 
biscuits, it is estimated that the average houschold consumption of flour 
by a family of five persons is about 4 lb. per week, or 42 lb. per head per 
annum. 

The consumption of oatmeal since 1911 has declined, probably on account 
of an increased consumption of other breakfast foods. ‘The consumption of 
sago and tapioga is small, and the average fairly constant. 

The quantity of rice decreased from 7.8 Ib. to 44 Ib. per head in 1921, 
and has inereased since the latter year to 5.6 Ib. Until 1925 the supply 
of rice was imported mainly from China and India, and dressed locally by 
a mechanical process. During more recent years rice has been grown on 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Arca, and the quantity produced there now 
is sufficient to supply the whole of Australia. 


Butter, Cheese, and Milk. i 

Butter is an article of diet in general consumption throughout New South 
Wales, the local product being choice in quality and m»yre than sufficient in 
quantity to supply the demand. The consumption of cheese is small, the 
average being 4 Ib. per head per annum. 

The quantity of fresh milk consumed is about 21 gallons per head per 
annum, or less than half-a-pint per day. Milk is regarded as one of the most 
valuable articles of diet, and it is desirable that the supply should be of 
good quality, plentiful, and available at a low price to enable families to 
consume it in sufficient quantities. 

The conditions under which milk and other dairy products are produced 
and distributed for human consumption are subject to regulation under the 
Dairies Bupervision Act of 1901—a consolidating measure which replaced a 
statute passed in 1886—and under the Pure Food Act of 1908, and the Dairy 
Industry Act of 1915. 

There has been a marked improvement in the condition of dairies since 
they were brought under supervision and thig has been an important factor 
in effecting a reduction in the death-rates from preventable diseases. “The 
Dairies Supervision Act prescribes the registration of all dairymen and 
ynilk vendors, and of dairy premises. The duties of registration and of 
inspection are vested in the local authorities, and the administration of the 
‘Act is supervised by a staff of inspectors attached te the Board of Health. 
Dairv premises are subject to insnection at all reasonable times. 
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As at 31st December, 1928, there were 21,760 registered dairymen in the 
State, and the cattle in their dairy herds numbered 910,244. There were 
also 9,180 registered milk-vendors. In the metropolitan district there were 
520 registered dairymen, with 12,500 cattle, and there were 4,920 registered 
milk-vendors. 

The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act, 
which prescribes that it must be normal, clean and sweet, and taken from a 
cow which is healthy, fed pronerly and milked regularly. It must contain 
8°5 per cent. of solids, not fat, and 8-2 per cent of milk fat, and must be free 
from any added Substquce: During the year 1928, inspectors collected 
nearly 16,000 samples of milk, and 2.5 per cent. were found to be below 
standard. Prosecutions were instituted in 225 cases, and penalties in fines 
and eosts amounting to £1,141 were imposed. 

The Dairy Industry Act is applied generally to the manufacture of butter, 
etc., in factories, and its provisious are stated in the chapter relating to the 
dairying industry. 

About one-third of the milk suppls - of Sydney is derived from dairies 

“within the metropolitan area and the balance from country districts, viz., the 
South Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed 
by the Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Pen- 
rith, Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the districts around Singleton and 
Branxton on the Northern Railway line, and those in the neighbourhood of 
Dungog and Taree on the North Coast line. 

The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed directly to the 
consumers within a few hours of milking, but the proportion of the supply 
from this source has decreased considerably, as the pressure of population 
and the demand for residential sites has caused the land used formerly for 
dairying to be diverted to other uses. * 

The milk from the country is handled for the most part by dis- 
tributing Saipaiics who teke delivery from the producers at country 
railway stations. The time cecupied by the journey from the most distant 
stations is about ten hours, the average time between milking and arrival in 
Sydney being between sixteen and twenty-four hours. The country milk is 
pastcurised before distribution, and in 1827-28 the companies distributed 
about 17,750,000 gallons of pasteurise ed milk in the metropolitan districts. 

The prices of milk in Sydney have been doubled since 1901, as indicated 
in the following statement, w shows the wholesale price paid by the dis- 
tributing conipanies to the farmer for milk delivered on trucks at country 
railway stations, and the retail price charged to the householder for country 
milk, and for fresh milk from the Metropolitan dairies. 


! 


| Wholesale | Felail. I ' Wholesale | Retail. 
Year. price to 3 Year, jitiee to. <= 
producers. Countrr. Tr btedlucens, Country. Fresh. 
| per cal perqt. per qt. . * per gal. per is per qt. 
a. d. Gs ad. i: d. d. d. d. 
190? | 6 to 7 4 i 4-5 + 19294 $138 tol 74-8 83-9 
il '6,, 9 45 5. 1925 | 12 ,, 1 Th | 8h 
1916 | 8 ,,12 5-5k 6 | 1926 |12 4,16 TE-9 | 84-94 
1921 18 |, 17 74-84 84-10 | 1927 114 ., 164] S4-$ 9-94 
1922/18, 15 7h-8 | 84-9 j 1928 163d 9 99k 
19238 113 ,,17 8-84 9 i 
The retail price of country milk was reduced from 9d. to 83d. per quart in 
February, 1927, and increased to 9d. in April, when the last variation was 
made. The price usually charged for local milk ranges from 9d. to 94d. per 


quart. The price to the preducers was 1s. 4id. per gallon throughout 
the year 1928, and it was reduced to Is. 4d. in January, 1929 and to 1s. 3d. 
in May. 
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Sugar and Jam. 

The quantity of sugar consumed (110 lb. per head) appears high, but 
the average consumption, as estimated, includes the quantities used in tha 
manufacture of products such ag jam and biscuits, of which a proportion is 
exported. The records of the manufacturir dustry in 1927-28 show that 
6,609 tons of sugar (6.2 lb. per head) were d for jam and canned fruit; 
3,670 tons (8.4 lb. per head) for biscuits; 5,327 tons (5 Ib. per head) in 
breweries; 8,633 tong (3.6 Ib. per head) in aerated water factories; 12,685 
tons (11.8 Ib. per head) in making confectionery and 2,798 tons (2.6 Ib. per 
head) in making condiments, pickles and sauces, and condensed milk, 

The average household consumption of sugar is estimated at 6 lb. per 
week for a family of five persons, or 62 Ib. per head per annum. 

In normal seasons sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland 
in sufficient quantity to supply local requirements. The retail price of 
sugar in the metropolitan shops is from 43d. to 43d. per Ib. 

Jams and preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in larger quan- 
tities than the local demand can absorb. During the war there was a great 
expansion in production for export, but increases in prices led to a shrink- 
age in the local consumption of the factory-made article, though it encour-. 
aged home production, of which records are not available. 


Teaand Coffee. 
Tea enters largely into consumption among all classes, the average annual 


consumption being nearly 8 lb. per head. Of coffee, on the other hand, the 
average was less than # lb. per head. 


The tea consumed in New South Wales is imported mainly from Ceylon 
and Netherlands East Indies. During the three years ended June, 1929, 
the Netherlands East Indies supplied about 52 per cent. of the total 
importations; 40 per cent. was imported from Ceylon, 6 per cent. from India 
and 2 per cent. from China. The figures for the three pre-war years, 1911-13, 
were:—Netherlands East Indies, 13 per cent.; Ceylon, 58 por cent.; India, 
20 per cent., and China, 9 per cent. 

The great bulk of the coffee is imported from the Netherlands East Indios 
and India. 

Vegetables and Fruit. 

The potato is the chief article of dict in the vegetable group, but it ig 
subject to great fluctuations in supplies and in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and large quantities 
are imported from Victoria and Tasmania. Imported potatoes arc sold by 
private treaty on the wharf shortly after arrival, the wholesale prices being 
fixed by arrangement between the sellers. Locally-grown potatoes are sold 
by auction in the railway yards. In 1911 the average retail price of potatoes 
in Sydney was 123d. per 14 ]b., and the consumption per head was 181 Ib. 
In 1927-28 the average price was 1s. 10}d. per 14 lb., and the average con- 
sumption 116.6 lb. 

Onions are imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables. 
are obtained chiefly from local sources, the Sydney supplies being marketed 
at the City Council’s market, where the growers sell their produce by 
private treaty. . 

The fruit supply is derived mainly from the local orchards, and from 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Queensland. From November or December to 
February or March the supply is for the most part grown locally. From 
March to October the market for all fruits, except citrus, is supplied chiefly 
from the other States, and from May to December local supplies of citrus 
fruits are available. Prior to the war bananas were imported in large 
quantities from Fiji, bat Queensland is now the chicf scurce cf supply, 
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and small quantities are grown Jocally in the Tweed River district. The 
industry in Australia is protected by a duty of 1d, per |b. on imports. 

In Sydney there are two fruit markets, yiz., the Fruit Exchange, con- 
ducted by a private company, and the City Market, controlled by the City 
Council. Market sales are conducted generally by private treaty. The 
majority of the country and interstate distributors operate in the Fruit 
Iixchange, which is exclusively a wholesale market. In the City Market, 
which has direct connection with the main railway system, a considerable 
amount of retail as well as wholesale trade is transacted, part of the space 
being reserved for the use of growers, aud the remainder let to agents. The 
provisions of the Farm Produce Agents Act must be observed by agents 
who transact business in these markets. 


Wirlo0LESALE Prices, 
Information relating to wholesale prices in Sydney is published in 

iL in the “New South Wales Statistical Register.” The average prices 

year from 1901 to 1920 are published in the issue for 1919-20, and 
the monthly averages in later years are shown in subsequent. issues. 

Index numbers of the wholesale prices in Sydney | have been eonipiled from 
the prices of 100 commodities, which include the majority of items of im- 
portance in the cconemie life of the State. The commodities have been 
arranged in eight gronps, and each commodity ] ras been weighted accord- 
ing to the average anunal consumption in New South W alee during the 
three years 1911-1918. The index numbers indicate approximately the 
general trend of the movement in wholesale prices, but it is not claimed! 
thet they give an exact measure of the variations which have occurred. 
‘Those for recent years especially should be used with caution in view of 
the fact that the list of commodities and the weights applied to the various 

-items ave based on the customs and as of a period which ended more 
-thean fifteen years ago. In view cf the far-reaching changes which have 
taken place during the intervening years the list is being revised. 

Details relating to ee composition of the index numbers of wholesale 
prices are stated in the 1919 and 1920 issues of the Year Book, eg. the 
grade of the articles or commodities included, the source of information 
as to prices, and the weights applied. 

The index numbers of each evoup and of all groups combined in various 
years since 1901 ave as follows. The numbers for each year from 1901 to 
1921 are published i in the 1921 issue of the Year Book. The prices in the 
ear 1911 have been used as a base, and called 1,060. The indexes aro not 
cornparable between groups, ¢ iTustrate the relative change in one 
group with the corresponding ratio in another. 


| 1. 11. wm. ° oY. v. VI? VET VIL, 


7 All 

Year, Agricul. | . wrook, . Mefals Building Dairy  Chemi- |, Commodt- 

| tural || Groceries Teathen ant Materials, Meat, Produce. cals. \| ties.* 

i Jute. : ! sn ie _ 
1991 | g3a| 919| 737| 1001 743; 1222} 983] 977} 904 
1905 | 929 960 { 937 996 806, 1163 953; 9351 - 955 
19)1 i 1000 1009 | 10099 | 1009 | 1000 ; 1600 1003 |! 1000 ' 1690 
1913 ‘ 1089 1033 1043 103 1107; 1879! 1093: 1093 | 1092 
1916 » 1163) 1245 1367 ; 1725) 1241 2896 | 1380. J617 | 1489 
19290 | 2480; 1914 3079 . 2602 | 2415 ; 3113; 2235, 2301 2503 
192] , 1750; 1941 1471 | 25)t | 2259 1921 | 2020 1863}, 1956 
1924 | 1475 | 1676 2498 | 2127 © 1988 2039 | 1671 1493 | 1874 
1925 » 1680 | 1673 2094 ° 2117 1895 2042 | 1612 1423 I 1854 
1926 =» 1892 L6S3| 1652 21G1 1893. 18021 1760, 1447 | 1834 
1927 . 167 ) 16382) 16383) 2197 1957 , 1971, 1831 | 1488 1840 
1928 1456 1674 | 1798 2178 | 1937 1985 I 1763 ; 1492 | 1785 

i } , i] H 


* Weighted average. 
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During the three years 1925 to 1927 there was little change in the index 
numbers of all commodities, though some groups showed. material alteration. 
In 1928 there was a decline of 3 per cent., the principal changes being a fall 
of 17.6 per cent. in agricultural produce and an increase of 10 per cent. In 
the textile group. Dairy produce was cheaper by 2.7 per cent. than in 1927 

nd the variations in the other groups were only slight. 

The movement month by month since January, 1928, may be gauged 
ae the following table, the base being the year 1911 as in the preceding 
table :— 


VIL |) VIL VIL. 


ho) wm | om | ow. y. | | 
Month Agricul | Wool Metals | | ‘Ganteat 
. | Agricul: | ___| Cotton, 3 | puilding! 4, i pairy | Chemi- || Vommedt 
oe Groceries rae Gan | Material Meat. | Produce, Gale, | tes, 
i ‘i | Jute. | | : | Hl 
1928, | | 
Jaunary ...|. 1587) 1680] 1753) 2181 | 1965 | 2093 | 4u707 | 1476 | 3806 
February ...| 1482! 1679 | 1758] 2181, 1967 | 2209) 1676] 1510 | 1804 
March ! 1448 | 1673 | 1805} 2173! 1967} 2150] 17738] 1510 | 1805 
April ") y495 | 1672] 1864) 2173) 1933) 2182) 1802 | 1510 || 1820 
May... wal 1475 | 1672 | 1957 159 | 193% 1990 | 1806 1504 |) 1814 
June... wf 141d | 1672 | 1845 | 2159} 1933 1922 | 1796 | 1491! 1776 
July .., | 1486 | 1671} 1890 2161 | 1933} 2104} 1775) 1491 ] 1815. 
August | 1400 , 1674 1763 | 2159} 1930 | 1931 | 1756 1401 |) 1758. 
September .../ 1360 | 1675 1727 2192 | 1980 | 9897; 1764) 1492 | 1747 
October...) 1430} 1675} 1744] 2192 | 1922 | yso2 | 1772 | 1491 % 1755 
November ..... 1438 | 1677 1733 | 2192) 1921 | 1764 | 1727 1476 || 1747 
December .,.} 1505 1677 1729 , 2192 1921 | 1827 1802 1476 1775 
1923, i 
January... 1655 1670 1736 | 2187 1921 1856 18¢8 1476 1814 
February...) 1597 1670; 173k | 2176 1923 | 2252 | 1902 1458 1843. 
March .| 1539 1658 | 1755 2177 192% 2597 | 1858 1470 |} 1857 


April "| 1520 | 1657 | 3724) 2188} 1927, 2707) 1911 | 1458 ' 1870 
May |. 1583 | 1657 | 1670) 2780) 1949} 2104 | 1968 1447 || 1821 
June | 1887. 1648} 1671; 2168 1952) 2178; 1933 |) 1447 |) 1826 
July as ‘| 1771 | 1682! 1637 | 2154) 1967 | 2053; 185] 1463 + 1841 
August ...| 1837 | 1652 | 1660) 2154; 1967 | 2355, 1807 | 1463 || 1884: 
September ,.,, 1929) 1651 | 1689 | 2149) 1966, 2578 | 1784 | 1441 | 1923 
J 


A sharp decline in prices occurred during the last quarter of 1927 and 
the downward tendency continued with some fiuctuations until eud of 
the followme year. During the early months of 1929 the index nvwmber rose 
again, the principal variations being increases in meat and dairy produce. 

The movement in the prices of Australian products is compared with the 
changes in respect of imported goods in the following statement. The prices 
of local products are affected to a great extent by local seasonal conditions, 
though the prices of such commodities as wool, wheat, and metals are. 
practically fixed in the countries to which they are exported in large 
quantities :— 


| Australi mported A - 7 ustralian : Imported } Ali Com- 
Year. | Pesdnaier : Goads, i staries f tear. | Trolucts. : tig i cabelas. 
| } \ : 
f | j j 
1901 | 903, 906 i 904 1924 yg22 | ony4 | 1874 
1906 | 955 955 | 955 1 1925 1858 1848 1854 
191k | 1000 1090 «| = 1000? 1926 1882 W741} 1834 
1916) 1481 1509 | 1489 |, 1927 1893 1737. | 1840 
19209 ' 2354 2799 2508 | 1928 1807 1744 | 1783 
1921 | 1866 2136 1956 \ | | 


The inerease in the prices of imported goods between 1911 and 1920 was 
wore pronounced than the rise in prices of local products. The prices of 


both -clas 
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1911 being the more pronounced in respect of jnaported goods. 
prices of Australian products were nearly 23 per cent. lower than in 1920, 


and those of imported goods were 30 pez cent. lower. 


es of commodities reached the maxiniun in 1920, the inerease over 
In 1924 the 


Then the price level 
ie 


of Australian. goods began to vise slowly, until the vear 1928, when they 


declined by 44 
decline exce 


in 1920. 


ry. 


he average wholesale prices of 
resentative of the various groups, 2 
The quotations represent the mean of 
in the case of woo! and cotton. 


a 
Le 


per cent. The prices o 
pt for a sight iner i 
were 25 per cent. and importe< 


Cwxe 


eae 


L828, 


coms) 
the monthly pr 
For the former the average inyport value 


Tn th 


rat 


mported commodities continued to 


year Australian goods 
were nearly 38 per cent. cheaper than 


ice 


ice 


thirty-one commodities, which are rep- 


nown in the following statement. 


s in Sydney except 


into Great Britain of Australian woo! im cach year is stated because it was 
not practicable to determine an ayevage conimercial price for the years 
when the Imperial purchase scheme was in operation. 


pool (England) prices 


are stated. 


For cotton Liver- 


— 


Commodity. 1901, 1911, 1920, 121 1926 — 1927 1928, 
s dy s. da. Ss. a | s, ay s a, | gs, d, s. d. 
Wheat, milling .. lush | 2 8 36 |} S72] 8 79 52) 5 8 5 13 
Flour a ye .. tonf 126 5 | 19 9 -370 7 . 396 7 | 2907 5 | 260 2 | oa 9 
Chaff, wheaten .. . ee, 65 0 $1 0 212: 1 128 9 1356 3 Las 1h | 125 8 
Hay, oaten ee ‘i 75 0 YE 5 233 9 bli | 166 4 | 196 8 “us 4 
Potatoes 4. ss | 20110 J tr 5G B11 0 | a8 8 ‘161 0 "13-10 
Sagar, » {425 | 437 6 lst a [980 0 [rac 8 | re 8 | r40 ys 
Tobacco, dark plug .. Ih] 40 50 | 7 83! 82 8 2 8 2 8 2 
Pease.” “ih “x2 ese] DoS 115] 219/ 21 22 22 22 
Soap ie . 40%b.| 14 6 18 4 | 38105 | 28 $9 27 24 0 24 0 
Jam... 2,,; 9 6 6 10 i838 | 145 ll 6 127 | 12 0 
Kerosere .. Shaal.l 6 3 73 0 98! 20 78) 126 | 124 9 1 6 
Leather, sole ., »| 099] 117 2 92 Liv2) 1 20 oan 
Woolpacks Pe LUG; 24 . 6 BS 3 86 | 5 4! 47 | 465 
Tron—Piy, local .. ton| 8 7 | 73 4 | 165 5 182 6 120 10 120 0 | 12 
Plate, girder » | 269 2 |2383 4 | 706 8 | 696 8 | 382 6 |390 0 | 
Corrugated, gal... | 360 10 346 8 1239 7 979 2 605 10 B94 2 | 
Copper, sheet wl o1 2 os | 225) 215] 166) 16 | 
Coal.. ton} 1t 9 L310 | 2% 8 , 30 49! 32 2 BS B43 
Hardwood, locat (8 x 2) { ; ! 
1c lin. fj 6 0 86 | 18 0 1s 0 143 166. 15 9 
‘Pine—Local (4x1) 100sup.ft.| 17 0 2% 5 | 61 2 62 0 62 0 68 6 | 61 0 
NZ (4x1) ‘ 20 3 22 9 | 60 4 62 6 | 45 0 43.9 41 7 
Oregon (2x2) ,, 12 6 15 7 | 64 2 47 1 26 0 27 7 28 6 
Becks anne 1,900] 33 6 42 0. 6 9 + 68 0 70 4 | 721 | 72 82 
ame ei Ib. O 24 017 0 49 | 0 22 0 2°3 0 29 : 9 an 
inds 3 0 34 0 27 | 0 85 0 56 | 0 -6°L 0 59 Op sbi2 
Matton .... »| 0 22] 9 2 | oe7| O42] O04 ' 04 | 0 45 
‘Butter... a 0 10°6 OloG ; 21 196; 1 78 | 1 99 1 73 
Eggs, new laid..,. doz, 1 34 1 4 | 2 46- 2 38 1 10°9 | 1 8 | 1 11°8 
“Cream of tartar .. bi o16| one! 34 | 20 14f°01390 1 #4 
Cotton ib | 047] OF 2 18| 6104] 010 0 10 0 b> 
Wol Ue. , a2 ») 083) os] 204] 145i 1 98 | 174] 1 98 
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During 1928 there were decreases in the average prices ot wheat, flour, 

chaff, hay, potatoes, woolpacks, corrugated iron, timber and butter. The 

commodities which were dearer than in the previous year included kerosene, 
coal, bricks, mutton, wool and leather. 


Comparison with Other Countries. 


statement shows the wholesale price index numbers for 


the British Empire and for the United States cf America, 
ommon base, and affords an interesting comparison of the 


various part 
with 1918 as ¢ 
manner in whi 


Pert ‘ Victoria. ‘= | ; 
! New South Yelbourne). | New [i aa : ‘ United 
j Wales. | aaa d Yesland. ly pores ; moe j States of 
Year. (sydney), Fay eI asl ty ! “Bureau of | (Board af aurea, 
| {Bureau o urean of | vatistics | Cy yee az * [Bureau of 
HevleGoay \Goneun aod. Gms, | Sere eeae” Tahonl 
| Statistics. } | | 
| H ] 
Number of | ( 9 | { & 
ee. 1 lee 92 | 10 83 | 10) 80 
Ge | i | i 
1 H 4 
19138 i 100) | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 109 
| | | 
1920 | 929 | 228 | 207 | AB | 807 | 92h 
} H | 
. i ‘1 { 1 
1921 | 17a; 375 | se 72 | #197 | de 
) i | ) : 
1926 168 | 168 | 153 | 156 | 148 143 
! i i ; i 
1927 169 167) 147 152 | 142 137 
) ' j | { ! 
1928 168 165 , il | 140 | 440 
! ? | 


Prices had been increasing steadily in all countrics for many years before 
the war, and the eect of the war on prices was less marked in the countries 
x. the centre of conflict. In every case there was a general 
s after the cessation of hostilities. The peak was reached 
during 1920, and there has since been a very marked decline. As compared 
with the wholesale prices in 1913, the index number in 1928 was higher in 
Australia than in New Zealand, the United Kingdom, Caneda, or the 


United States. 


more remot 
increase in j 


Reta Prices. 


The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown in 
this chapter, are based on the prices charged in shops in the metropolitan 
district, and the annual averages represent the mean of the monthly prices 


during each year. 


The following statement shows the averages for various years since 1901. 
The averages for each year from 1901 to 1920 are shown in the 1919-20 


igsue of the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 


measure- 
‘ose a niost 


The table is useful for comparative purposes in regard to 
ment of the general change in prices, put the figures do not di. 
interesting feature in a history of prices. namely, the fluctus: as during 
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the year, which are considerable, especially in the case of perishable produce, 
For such information readers are referred to the “ Statistical Registers,” 
where the average monthly prices are shown. 


[ { i \ 
Commodity. | 10014 i 1911, | 1913, | 1916, | 1020, | lagi. 1936, , 1028. 
eee eae 8 9 | | 
= i i = ‘ 7 
| i I 
fore haeee a Bes s. da. sa 7 8a |e d.! 8, Gd 
Breed «. ews BUD Toaf] 0 25/0 35) 0 a5! 0 40! 0 s9io 62! 0 solo eo 
Flour. 4. we vs SSID, 1100; 2 98 2100) 8 GL 6 O46 1615 BB 4 BB 
Tea ve o% “a ste 1 30 135. 1 38; 1 61° 2 45 | L1O7, 2 32:2 28 
Coffee and Chicory 6. wes 150, 50. 1 55} 1 60 2 26) 1116 | 2 ot, 2 23 
Sugar | | 0 27 0 85'0 5410 BT! 0 46.0 46 
Rice en ee ee BO; 0 82 0 74/0 49:0 84:0 B8 
Sago a r 27' 0 32 0 5G! 0 BG 0 BG 0 35 
Jam (Austraiian) or. ie 49 50' 0 6C O or! 6100 O 81 O F5 
Ontmeal .. wwe TD. 23° 1 26 2 21° 1 $0, 1 86 1 O95 
Raisins 6.00 wee dD GE OO G2 0 GL O TT OLOT O15: 0 ST 0 D1 
Currants... ee wee 0 6G) 0 TO 0 72! 0 1 OL O11! 0 e7 Oo H2 
Starch .. in e a iQ 40.0 55 0 seg! 0 64 | 0102; 0 97/0 99 QO OF 
Blue a ee 12 squares | 6 90° 0 90' 0 90; 0 OB 1 FO! 1 47) 1 30 1 24 
Candles... ee TO OS 0 OS! 0 GS. O SOT B2I1 10] OT OS 
Soap eee a | OBE O BOG BS 0 S40 TO, O FO) 0 B40 BS 
Potatoes .. 0 -. wee MG OES 1 OR 1 OE! 6S 2 WIL 45'S val 1r 7a 
Onions... wwe OD I 0 OF 0 1B 0 IN O GO 0 15 6 4tio 28 
Kerosene .. we id + gal. O10) OIL] 1 G2 1 67 2 Se 2109 Lis Ling 
Milk es of oe + quart 0 40 0 44°09 52:0 58 0 83 0 SI 0 SH O HT 
Butter 6. 06. wee WD, GP LT OL ES 1 5B 2 od 2 OF 2 OF LU 
Cheese», ewe wey SO HT 0 HL LOL LBL 1 80 L 41/1 80 
Eggs, Fresh... ‘3 +) dou, 2 30 1 85, 1 BLL 1 64 2 6912 65) 2 21) 2 BE 
Bacon, Middle Cut os a Ib. | 0 90,0105: 1 o7{) 1 as! 1 11'9 1109, 1 76! 1 75 
Shoulder ws we 0 OS 7H, O BT] 1 Old G1) 1 45) 1 OF 1 og. 
Ham vee ene gy | OTLO 1 10, 1 20 1 551 Z 20,2 69 2 { 
Beef, Sirloin... eg 0 45 0 45 OBO) OIF 011510 HI. 0 
Ribs. +e O BB OO 38, O 45) 0 95 0 99/9 B71 6 
Gravy wwe we 8 BO OO B80 0 85! 0 TH O 72 0 48 0 
Steak, Rump... - = aie 0 0 70 0 79 1 18 1:49 1 20 1 
Shoulder Se ae, way nO o US 6 BS O $5 GIGL 0 6B oO 
Beef, Corred itound .. a » O G £0 6 44, 0 96 0102 0 SLO 
Mutton, leg 6.00 eke 0 0 80) 6 33) 0 7850 88) 0 69 | 0 
Shoulder ww ww 8 "9 25,0 81) 6 671 O 72/0 52) 0 
Leia se gk ay | G6 BS: 0 40; 0 77919 or | 0 76, 0 
Neck 20 yy 10 9 305 0 er 0 70:0 T4I0 a 0 
Chops, Loin ks, 0 40 0 47) 6 90 Gi05'O 86! 0 
Leg a a a Hy 0 35 0 47' 0 SG 0190°0 81° 0 
Neck 6. 0 osteo 9 86 0 4016 73 0 83'0 G4 0 
York, Leg oe ey 0 G2 OTS 6 SS 1 Ol 1 od 1 B4. 4 1d 7 28 
Chops... ee ey 8 GSH SO HD 1 OL 1 GOL 1 68) 1 22.1 BE 


In 1928 bread, flour, and dairy products were dear and the average prices 
of beef were about isd. per Ib. dearcr than in 1926, and the average for 
mutton was id. per lb. dearer. 


Hovse Rents. 

Rents vary considerably according to locality. Position, class of build- 
jing, proximity and means of specdy transport to the city are important 
factors also in respect of rents in the suburbs. The average amount of 
rent paid by tenants of various types of houses in Syduey and suburbs 
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$n 1901 and later years is shown below. The figures represent the average 
predominant rents per week paid for each class of houses up to the year 
1925 inclusive, and those for later periods are actual averages. 


: 
vos | ORT | Hime, mst, | a | acts, | gee | SR 

| | { | | 
at) ae ae eae ae s. d s. d s. d 
1901 4. ol Beesley ee ey 135 
1906. 6} 8 QD) U7 | WO} ie 9 | 1 | we WH 
VDL noel 4] 5 vee 20 2 | 23 3 | 26 10 17 0 
1916... 23) us] in| 26) 46! m8 18 
1921... Jue} is | m7) 2) 97 | wo) BO 
12h ae 16 8 | 2 | 210 | 29 10 347 | 40 5 26 4 
125. ..f 182 | 2010 | 25 9 | 7 | a 4) 408 87 O 
1926. Jaa lao] a6 | ae | a9 | 6 8 
1927. jw 3} mo | sa} aris a) os 88 
1928... .. 153 | 2) 8 9 | 22) 6 5 | HE 29 0 
Margin, 15 8 | a1 8) 29 | 82 6 | 3611 1529 99 1 
1929 June ,, | 15 8 | 2 4 26 10 | 32 6 | 3811 | 5210 9 2 
‘Sept. 51 Bu; s | 70) ws a7 0 | 5210 29 8 


Note.—Kiitchen is included as a room, 


Between 1901 and 1916 weekly rents in Sydney and suburbs increased 
by 5s. 6d. or 41 per cent. During the post-war period there was an 
active demand for houses, and the supply being inadequate, the average 
rental increased steadily. In 1921 it was 4s. id. higher than in 1914, 
then it increased steadily until the average for 1926 showed a further 
addition of 4s. per week. The averages shown for 1926 and later periods, 
being actual averages, are not strictly comparable with those for earlia: 
years, which are the average predominant rents. In 1926 and 1927 th 


was only a slight change in the general weighted average and a sight 


upward movement has been apparent during the last two years. 


Cost of Building. 


The increased cost of building has been an important factor in causing the 
upward movement in house rents. The extent of the increase is indicated ir 
the following comparison which shows the estimated cost of building in 
Sydney and suburbs in various years, a plain brick cottage with 4 rooms 
kitchen, bathroom, pantry, and back and front verandahs, complete wit! 
bath, laundry fittings, gas stove, fencing, water and sewerage. The cost of 
the land has not been included and no allowance 
builder’s profit or other expenses, ¢.g., Insurance. 
on the assumption that the quantity of materials and of labour was equal in 
each year, and that wages were paid according to industrial awards or 
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agreements, and no regard is paid to changes in material used or style of 
building erected. In recent years, however, the prevailing rates of wages 
paid to some of the skilled workers in the building industry have been 
somewhat higher than the award rates. The estimates for 1920 and carlier 
years are based on the prices and rates ruling in the months of July, and 
the figures for later years relate to the month of June. 


| Gane of Froportion a Total | Inger aoe a Coats 
Year, i — = S| it Se = 
Materials. Labour, } Total. ; Materials.) Labour, |Materials. Labour. | Total. 
Lael ! ! J j 
| | 
| £ | £ £ per cent. !per cent.| } 
1901 .. 181 100 | 281 | 64 ; 36 | 797 | 833 | 9810 
i911. 27; 120 | 345 6 § 35 | 1000 | 1000 | 2000 
lol4... ..! 955 | 188 | 388 66 3 34 493 | i108} inns 
1920... ...) 483 | 921 | 704 | 69 31 | 2128 | 1682 | 2029 
| ' + 
1921 | 482 | 995 | 707 | 68 | 32 | 2193 | 1875 | g097 
| | 
1925 | 435 21s | 653 67 88 | 1916 | 1817 | 1882 
1926 | 431) 228 | 659 63 | 385 18999 : 1900 | 1899. 
1927... .., 444 | 242 | 686 65 | 35 | 1956 | 2017 | 1977 
{ \ \ 1 
1928 .., 438 | 239 | 677 6 | 35 ‘ 1930 | 1992 | 195% 
; | 
1929... ..) 487 | 240 | 677 | 65 35 | 1925 | 2000 | 1951 
u l 1 1 


Between 1901 and 1911 there was an increase of 23 per cent. in the cost 
of building, with a further rise of 12 per cent. during the succeeding three 
years. In 1921 the cost was 82 per cent. above pre-war level, then a decrease 
occurred, In each of the years 1925 to 1927 there was a slight rise 
and in the last two years the price was somewhat lower than in 1927, As 
compared with pre-war level the cost in June, 1929, was 75 per cent, higher, 
materials being 71 per cent. dearer and labour 80 per cent. dearer, 


Particulars are given in the vhapter relating to Social Condition con- 
cerning the number of new buildings erected and arrangements for assisting 
people to build dwellings. 


Fair Rents Aet. 


In view of a continuous rise in the rents of private dwellings which had 
persisted for some years prior to the war, the Fair Rents Act was passed in 
1915 to provide a measure of regulation with the object of preventing undue 
imereases in this important item of family expenditure. I¢ is administered 
by Fair Rents Courts, each consisting of a stipendiary or police magistrate, 
and application for the review of the rental of a dwelling may be made by 
the lessor or by the lessee. The Act was amended in 1920, in 1926, and 
in 1928. It is to cease to have effect on Ist July, 1930. 


The Principal Act provided for the determination of vents for dwellings 
leased at a rent not exceeding £3 per week; the amending Act of 1926 ex- 
tended its provisions to rents of retail shops and of buildings, which were 
partly shops and partly dwellings, let at a rental not exceeding £6 per week: 
the amendment of 1928 limited future operations under the Act to dwellings 


erected at the date it was passed, viz., 9th November, 1928, and exempted 
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from the jurisdiction of the Court all shops, premises of which part is used 
as a shop, boarding-houses, flats, and residential chambers, premises of 
farms, orchards, grazing areas, etc., also dwelling-houses occupied with more 
than half an acre of land. The Act does not apply to premises licensed for 
the sale of spirituous liquors nor to houses ordinarily leased for summer 
residence. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act prior to the amendment of 
1928 the fair rent was fixed on the basis of the capital value at a rate not 
lower, nor more than 2h per cent. higher, than the rates charged on over- 
drafts by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, plus rates, repairs, main~ 
tenance, insttrance, and depreciation. The capital value was the unimproved 
capital value of the land plus the estimated cost of erection as at the date 
of the application, less a fair sum for depreciation. 

Jt was prescribed, however, that, excepting where circumstances were 
proved which rendered an increase equitable, the fair rent might not exceed 
the rent which was charged for the dwelling on 1st January, 1915, and in 
respect of dwellings Jeased at that date the Court allowed only such increases 
as were necessary to cover increases in respect of rates, repairs, etc. This 
provision of the Act was applied also to any building, which was partly 
shop and partly dwelling, let to one tenant, if it was so leased on ist January, 
1915, but other shops were exempt from its operation. 

The last-mentioned provision of the Act was repealed in 1928, and the 
basis of valuation was altered so that the fair rent is determined now on the 
market value of the house and Jand therewith as at the date of the applica- 
tion, and on the basis of a rate at least 13 per cent. above the Commonwealth 
Bank rate for overdrafts. 

It had been the practice of the Court to use a rate of 64 per cent. of the 
capital value in determining the fair rent, until the beginning of the year 
1925, when the rate was increased to 73 per cent. From 1st July, 1925, to 
9th November, 1928, the rate of 7 per cent. was used in nearly all the cases, 

and since the amending Act came into operation the rate has been 8 per 
cent. of the market value. 

The determinations of the Court remain in force for a period of twelve 
months notwithstanding change of ownership or tenancy. During the 
pendency of an application or while the determination is in force the lessor 
may not terminate the lease without reasonable cause if the lessee has per- 
formed the conditions of his lease. 


Fair Rents Ceurt. 


The Grst sitting of the Fair Rents Court in Sydney was held on the 18tk 
March, 1916, and the provisions of the Act were extended to country dis- 
trictg on 16th August, 1920. The records show interesting particulars 
relating to dwellings and rentals, but for several reasons the information 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory basis for conclusions as to the effect of 
the Fair Rents Act upon house rents. For instance, in cases where the 
tenant applies promptly upon receiving notice of the landlord’s intention to 
inerease the rent, the “fair rent” as determined by the Court may be 
recorded as an increase on the rent at date of application, whereas it is a 
reduction in comparison with the proposed increased rental against which 
the action was directed. 

The applications dealt with in the Metropolitan district from the inception 
of the Court to 31st March, 1929, numbered 11,863, of which 4,819 were 
withdrawn or struck out, and in 7,044 cases the rentals were fixed. The 
eases in 1928-29 numbered 694, cf which 214 were withdrawn or struck 
out. In the country districts the number of cases was comparatively 
sinall. Only 533 were concluded between August, 1920, and 31st December, 
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1928. Of these 255 were withdrawn or dismissed, and in 47 cases the 
rent was fixed as at date of application, in 121 it was reduced, in 110 it 
was increased. 


The determinations of the Metropolitan Court in respect of cases in which 
the rentals were fixed during the vear 1028-29, and during the period of 
thirteen years since the commencement of its operations, are summarised in 
the following table:— 


Year ended 31st March, 1929. || Total to 31st March, 1929. 

Rent (at date of Fixed as | i Fixed as | i 
Application). aoe | Increased. | Reduced, | Totat, i pi Increased.} Reduced. , Total, 

tion, , | | tion. ] | 

| i j ae 
10s. and under...) .., 3; ou ' Bh iw i} sat ay] 6s 
10s. 6d. to 12s, 6d. 1 see re 47 4} 78 | 95 |} alg 
13s. to 15s. on 9 20 | 3. 82) 192 | 958, 279 | 657 
15s, 6d. to 17s. 6d.) 19 13 | 4; 36) 118 | 308 > 299 + 729 
18s. to 20s. wl 10 388 | 20, 68| 159 352 | 444 9 955 
20s. Gd. to 25s...) OT 30 | 36! 87 | 218 | 456 | gag , 1,523 
25a, Gl. to 80s. ...| 15 75 35 | 195! 127 | 393 | 742 | Iigo 
30s. 6d. to 40s, .., 16 32 | 30 | 78 ji 88 } 194 742 | 1,021 
40s, 6d. to 50s. .., 1 9! 12; 221! 32 65 333 | = =4380 
50s. 6d. to 60s. .., es 2 | 7: A; 6 f 7 | 1388 | Yt 
Over 608... | “I 2] 1: wt 2 | 8! io | 12 
Total.. ..{ 93 229 | 158 | 480 | 926 | 2,078 | 4,040 7,044 

| i 


i ( 


During 1928-29 the Court determined the rents of 448 dwellings, 2+ 
buildings which consisted of shop and dwellings, and 8 retail shops without 
dwellings. Increases were granted by 48 per cent. of the decisions, and 
reductions by 83 per cent. 


In 88 cases relating to dwellings, the rentals were fixed as at the date 
of application to the Court; the rentals of 220 were increased, and 140 -were 
reduced. Jn respect of the other premises the rentals of 5 were fixed 
at the current rate, 9 were inereased and 18 were reduced. 

Che amount of reduction and of inerease in the rentals in the Metro- 


politan district during the year 1998-29 may be seen in the following 
statement :—~ 


, rr a { ; 
Aiount of Reduction, Renis Rents \" Amount of Reduction, | Rents i Rents 
or of Increase. Increased. Reduced. or of Increase, Increased, | Reduced. 


6d. and under. | Be | 3 §s. and under 7s, 6d 19 } 8 
Is. » Is Odi 2 13 7s 6d. ,, 10s. 13 | £0 
Is.6d.,, 9. | 22 | 4 10s. ,, 128.60. 32 | 48 
2%. 4 86d) 4 | 12s, 6d. 3}, Bs. 1 | 9 
2s. Gd. ,, 3s. i 2) 8 : 15s, oe 20s. | 2 | 5 
3s. is 4s, | 18 17 . 20s. and over see! Sas 5 
4s. ae 5s. | 13 16 poe nT 


5S. ye BR.) TE 250! Total .... 299 | 158 
j } a i 


In the cases relating to dwellings the reductions during 1928-29 amounted 
to a sum of £35 15s. per week which represents an average of 18 per 
cent., or 5s. 1d. per house per week. In 220 cases the rents were increased, 
the total increases amounting to £35 14s, per week, equal to 18.3 per cent., 
or 3s. 8d. per house. The weekly rents of dwellings reviewed by the Court 
during 1928-29 amounted in the aggregate to a sum of £587 Gs. 3d., or 
25s, 4d. per week, and the reductions were practically offset by the increases. 
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A brief review of the decisions of the Metropolitan Fair Reuts Court in 
each year since its inception in March, 1916, is shown below :— 


l Rentals fixed by Court. | dwaiseats| Net Reduction. 
voreed eT Pe 
| of doe Increased. | Reduced. | Total. pplication) eae | Per cent. 
| | | « | | 
CSC | 81 
is | 499 12 | 170 |; et } 8 | 5° 
1919 we 8B | 8B | s3 | 238 +9 +39 
1920 a. we} | 47] DB 41 | 442 | det | 4130 +28 
1) ree is7)_ | 495 «| 872 | 490 $16 
2. at TOE: | te | BT) OE | BRB 
1903. =~ k;i8):soss«|:C aT | BO | BOF 
1024 wt 7HC*#E:CiKE:«|:« HS] BOL | GA | GS) 0 
1925. 88 iss | 317 | 565 | 725 | 60 | 82 
1926... wf «62 |S | 1B] SD | 89 | tag 
102% ivy an] 58 | 15% | 1,020 | 1,232 | 1,978 | 379 | 192 
1928 | MB 212 578 905 | 1,857 207 | 183 
1929 93 299 158 439 | 680 ie | Be 
Total ...| 926 | 2,078 + 4,040 | 7,044 | 9,538 933 10-0 


: 

{ 
++ Denotes net increase, 
Since 1916 the Metropolitan Court has fixed the rentals of 7,044 premises, 
ich the average weekly rent was 26s. 6d., and the net result of its 
sions has been an average reduction of 2s. 8d. per house. 


Reram Price Inpex Numpers—Foop Ann RENT. 


The retail price index numbers of food and groceries are based upon the 
retail prices of forty commodities in every-day use, which are shown in the 
table on page 752, the prices being weighted according to the average annua 
consumption in the years 1906-10. The index numbers of rent refer to the 
weighted average predominant yental of all houses as shown on page 753. 

These index numbers should not be used as a complete measure of varia- 
tions in the cost of living. They were compiled with the primary object of 
showing the general movement of the retail prices of food and of rent, and 
do uot cover other items of family expenditure. Moreover, they are only 
approximations indicating the general movement and not an exact scale of 
price-levels. As was noted in reference to wholesale prices, there is a 
probability that the rise or fall of the index numbers (especially those for 
recent years) may differ in an appreciable degree from the actual inercasc 
or decrease in the expenditure on food and groceries. This is duc to the 
act that the weights have been constant throughout the period covered by 
6 index numbers and they refer to a regimen in vogue about twenty 
sears ago. Steps are being taken to revise the regimen on the basis of the 
neriod of five years 1923-to 1927. A comparison of the cost of food in 1914: 
d in 1928 caleulated according to the average consumption in each year, 
is shown on page 761. 


The retail price index numbers of food and rent in Sydney in each year 
from 1864 to 1911 were published in the 1920 issue of the Year Book. The 
following table shows the index numbers of food and grozeries, and of rent, 
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and of food and groceries and rent combined in various vears since 1901, and 
in each quarter of the last two years. It should be read subject to the 
remarks above. 


_ : ; En iee ro pone Amount required in 
| Index Necuvers (1811=10€0). jeach period to pur- 
H a : chase the same 

i ! quantities of Food 


Year. RSA . . Foodand | aud Housing as 

! Sarit Gissaniés Rent, Groceries and | would have cost, 

; se Rent Combined. | on the average, 
} 20s, in 1911, 
5 s. d. 
lt ee a 896 | 739! £48 17 0 
1906 ie ; 367 | 819 ; 901 i 18 0 
ill .. eae inet 1000 | 1006 f 1006 20 6 
916. as wie 1535 ' 41q1 1351 / 27: 0 
1920, sie ae 2171 1297 yal 35 10 
192] oe a gh IG19 : 1351 : 1§72 : 33° «5 
1992, it id 1721 | 1469 i 1586 : 31 9 
1923. a es 1840 1488 1685 : 33 8 
1924... sh af 1751 1646 1662 | 333 
19025. ‘es geal 1804 1586 1769 ; 342 
1926. is vest 1886 1 1664 1790 85 10 
1927), ila veel 1865 \ 1659 ; 1776 : 35 «6 
1928, toe vas 1845 1703 j 1788 85 8 
1928—March quarter...! 1853 | 1713 1792 | 35 10 
June ,, sey! 1864 \ 1713 i 1798 i 36 0 
Sept. ,, eat 1829 | 1693 : Wi 35 5 
Dec. ” veel 1886 i 1698 : 1776 35 «6 
1929—March quarter...’ 1974 | 1763 1858 37 2 
June ” ver 1954 | 17 1S48 : 37 0 
Sept. Pr Age 1964 i 171s 1857 87 2 


The great bulk of the food commodities is produced in the Commonwealth: 
and prices are affected largely by seasonal conditions. The index number 
of Sydney prices reached the highest point of the period in 1920 under 
the combined influence of special factors arising from the war and of an 
unfavourable season. From this peak there was a fairly rapid decline, then 
the index number began to rise again and in the three years 1923 to 1928 it 
was from 85 to 90 per cent. higher than in the base year 1911. A pronounced 
rise took place early in the year 1929, the index number of the first two 
quarters being higher than in any vear since 1920, 

Rents have been increasing slowly since 1920. It js probable, however, 
that an increase of 4 per cent. recorded in 1926 was a result of a change 
in the method of collecting data as to rents which was made by the Com- 
monwealth Statistician at the beginning of that year. Agents supplying 
quarterly returns were asked to quote the actual average rent of the houses 
of each class instead of the average predominant rental as in former years. 

Between 1921 and 1927 the index number of food and rent combined fell 
and rose in alternate years. In 1926 the combined index number was 
practically the same ag in 1920, 79 per cent. higher than in 1911, and 53 
per cent. higher than in 1914. In 1927 and 1928 it did not vary greatly. 

The variations in the retail prices of food and groceries in each month 
since January, 1921, are shown |clow in comparison with the prices in 
July, 1914, the month before the outbreak of war, 


Year, | Jan, | Feb./ Mar, | April, | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Deo, 
Food and Groceries. 

ont | 1836 | 1860) 1765 | 1705 | 1655 | 1630 | 1612 | 1502 ' 1569 1530 / 1494 1439 
1922 =| 1451] 1405 1417 | 1436 1455 | 1493 | 1537 1542 | 1496! 1593 te05 
1923) 1498] 1480 | 1472) 1550 1838 1649! J674° 1644 | 1595] 1600) Ja86 
1921 | 1568) 1539 | 1531 | 1508 1482; lass] 1477, 1449 | 1460 | 1305 | 1497 
1925 1490 | 1493 | tao ' 1507 1547! 1560) 1575) 1583] 1601! 1578) 1608 
1926 1582 1565 1636 ° 1663 { 1632 1620 1614 | 1609 1585 | 1€15 1648 
1927 1670 1592 1545 | 1565 | 1572: 1582 1585 | 1616; 1672 ' 1662 1628 
1923 =| 1608| 1572| 1590 1603 1590, 1579] 1567 | 1562) 1365. 1578] 1582 
1929; teoa | 1711 | 67s 4701 , 1673 | 1663] 1681 | $708 | 1754, 7746 


J 
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Prices of food in Sydney reached the highest level in September, 1920, 
viz., 102 per cent. above July, 1014. Subsequently the prices declined in 
each month until March, 1922, when the index number began to move 
upwards with some fluctuations. In 1923, there were increases in such 
important items as dairy products and meat, and food became very dear. 
During 1924 the prices declined slowly until] the end of the year, when they 
commenced to rise again. The upward movement was fairly continuous 
until in April, 1926, the index number was the highest since August, 1923. 
The level remained high throughout the year, and another rise during the 
summer months was followed by a decrease in the early part of 1927. In 
August the prices of meat began to rise as a result of seasonal conditions; 
subsequently bread and butter also became dearer, so that the index number 
for food and groceries was as high in October, 1927, as at the beginning of 
the year. Then a slow downward movement commenced. There was not 
much variation throughout the year 1928, but in January 1929 prices moved 
suddenly to a higher level and a further rise occurred towards the end of 
the year. 


Comparison with other Countries. 

The following statement shows the increases since July, 1914, in the 
retail prices of the principal articles of food in other countries. The 
figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the “ London 
Labour Gazette? and other official sources; those relating to France and 
to Sweden include fuel and lighting. The particulars for the Australian 
States relate to the capital cities :— 

| 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices since July, 1914. 


Country. = : a 7 Sn ae 
July, | July, July, | July, July, July, July, 
| 1923. 924. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | ‘1988. 1929. 

| 
New South Wales... wl = 66 49 56 62 53 |) (58 66 
Victoria ves wee ‘if SL 52 62 62 57 | 5L | 62 
Queensland =. nee | «663 58 64 7L j 55 | 57 | 58 
South Australia rr? Se eC 5t 48 | 44 ) 54 
Western Australia... wl Al 41 46 | 42 33 46 | 45 
Tasmania a re sz||, i567 52, 649 | 655) 48 42 | 
Australia we el 6A OT 49 57 ; 60 | 53! 58 61 
NEw Fedinaa wk. um. colo aa: ag 1 Teil sag) ary ae YP ode 
South Africa 2. 00 we 16 7 2 | 16; 19 ; 16 16 
United States ... ets wl 44 40 56 54 50 , 50 55 
Canada ... a eee wel BT 34 4] 49 49 | 47 50 
United Kingdom is vl 62 62 67 i 61 59 | 65 49 
Denmark we was . | 88 100 110 59 53 | 58 49 
Sweden ... se eas v{ 60 59 69 | 56 51 | 57 51 
Norway... 9. oe ey LIS | 148 | 160 98 75 | 73 57 
Italy (Milan) ... ox ..) 396 408 | 502 554 424 | 416 | 458 
France (Paris) ... ei vp 221 260 321 474 457 447 506 


h Wales in recent months 
has been higher in comparison with July, 1914, than in the other Australian 
States. The index numbers shown above may not be used for exact compari- 
sons between countries owing to differences in the scope of the data, and in 
methods of compilation. 


'The price level of food commodities in New Sout 


WhotrsaLe AND ReratL Prices—Inpex Numbers COMPARED. 

A comparison of the index numbers of wholesale and retail prices as 
published in this chapter shows that after 1914 the wholesale price index 
numbers rose to a level far above that of the retail price index numbers. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the former are based on the prices of a 
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wide range of commodities while the latter relate only to food and groceries 
and housing. ‘The prices of food and groceries did not increase as much 
as those of many other groups of commodities. Moreover the inclusion of 
rent in compiling the retail price index numbers kept them at the lower 
level as the rents of existing houses did not advance to the same extent as 
prices of materials for building new dwellings. Thus in 1920, when whole- 
sale prices were at the peak, building materials were 142 per cent. dearer, 
and rents were less than 40 per cent. higher, than in 1911. 

A comparison of the annual index numbers of wholesale and retail prices 
is shown in the graph on this page. 


INDEX NUMBERS—PRICES AND WAGES—SYDNEY, 1901 to 1928. 
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Cost or Livixc. 

For the purpose of measuring the extent of variations in the cost of living 
it is usual to distribute the expenditure of a family into five main classes, 
viz., food and groceries, rent, fuel and light, clothing, and raiscellaneous 
items, and, having ascertained the yise or fall in respect of each class, to 
weight the variation in each group for the purpose of ¢calculating the 
inerease or decrease in the general cost of living. 


‘ Cost of Food—Change in Regimen. 


The index numbers on page 758 show the movement in the retail prices of 
food on the basis of a fixed regimen. It is recognised however that varia- 
tions in the actual cost of food depend also upon changes in dietary, which 
is adjusted to meet changes in prices and in supplies. The combined effect 
upon the food bill of a family of five persons of changes in prices and in the 
consumption of the principal tood commodities is illustrated in the following 
table. In calculating the cost, the average consumption per member of the 
family in 1928 is assumed to have been equivalent to the general average per 
head of population as shown on page 741, and corresponding figures have 
been used for the year 1914. An exception has been made in regard to flour 
and sugar, of which the quantities have been reduced to make allowance for 
the quantitics included in bread, jam, cte. 

Fruit and vegetables, except potatoes, have been excluded on account of 
the impossibility of obtaining prices which would be properly comparable, 
principally owing to seasonal yariations and to the difficulty of estimating 
the consumption. 


A] 19old, | 1928. 
Article, | oantity | Weekly | } | Weekly | - 
{ are | Y + Average | Weekly | we >,.| Average | Week! 
jorymame“isioe | Gost °°” Prices | Cost. 
Px f 
{ dois. a. d. 8s. d. 
Beof ewe ee) TD, | 128 53 5 7°8| 107 92 8 ad 
a te oes ae ie | S81 48 3 a a | §2 5 15 
Pork sa a Ib | 3 10°3 “1. ‘ 146 | a'8 
Bacon and Tb. i 9 | 11:0 9°9 | 12 175 1 90 
Fish—-Fresh, ete. was lb. 8 95 76 | 10 15°0 3:0 
1,  Tveserved | Ib, ! 40 (10 42 ‘4 | 21°0 8-4 
Potatoes at - ah) be, RR A ee OH) AR es | ae 
Flour... bs |) Ib 7) 40) Ts 56) 40 | 23 9:2 
oe nay eens aa dal 100 | 35 | 2110; 96 ae 4 96 
Rice won vas . bBo | 6 30 13 Dd | 3 19 
Sago and Tapioca ms} Ib. | 2 | 27 a) 2) 3B 0-7 
Gates aE? “Sole Wie gy Re Oe Se eee a eee 
Sugar... vee sas \b, : 60 27 | 1 4°2 60 | 46 2 36 
Jam ae ee | Ib 1 16) 59 { 8-0 11 | 76 82 
Butter ., | Tb 7 29 | 162 13 52) 33 ; 232 | 6 48 
Cheese ... vse coal hb: 3 i 106 | 3°2 4 | 350 6:0 
Milk—Fresh ... we] qt. | 77 53 | 3 4:8 84 91 6 17 
Tea ey an tee De 7 1S | 11 7 = 26°8 1 68 
Coffee me rr i ne Oc: ne Oe 14 1161 16 18 
Total...) aes 125 10°6 a oer 42 6-0 
4} } : 


ia 1914 to 42s. Gd. in 1928—an increase of 65 per cent. The meat bill 


from 9s. 113d. to 16s 93d., while the expenditure on milk and 
ter rose from 6s. 10d. to 12s. 63d. 
Taking vent into consideration—the average being 20s. in 1914 and 


he weekly expenditure on the commodities enumerated rose from 25s. 
: 
L 


eompared with Tis. 6d., and the increase per week during the period 
amounted to 25s. Gd., which represents 54 per cent. foe the ies 


er 
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An interesting comparison may be made between the increase in the house- 
hold expenditure on food calculated on the basis of the average consumption 
of the various commodities in each year, and the increase in the prices of 
food as indicated by the index numbers which are computed on the basis of 
a fixed regimen, as those shown in the table on page 758, In 1920—the vear 
in which vrices reached the peak—the average consumption of the com- 
modities enumerated above decreased and the average expenditure was only 
65 per cent. greater than in 1914, though the general level of food prices was 
£6 per cent. higher. In 1928 on the other hand, the increase in the average 
expenditure on food was 65 per cent. over that of 1914, and the increase in 
the retail price index number was only 58 per cent. 


Cost of Clothing. 


The measurement of changes in the cost of clothing presents such great 
difficulty that this item is frequently omitted from official investigations and 
it is often assumed that variations in the general cost of living may be 
determined with a reasonable degree of accuracy by the measurement of the 
groups, food and housing. The chief difficulty in regard to the clothing 
group lies in the determination of standards owing to the vast range of 
articles of clothing, numerous grades of quality, and rapid changes in 
fashion and design. The group is, however, of such importance that in 1921 
arrangements were made witl: a number of large retail firms in Sydney to 
supply particulars showing the movement of the prices of clothing since the 
beginning of the war period. It was not considered practicable to attempt 
to collect data concerning articles of the same quality nor even of the same 
material, and the firms were asked to quote the price as in January and in 
July of each year of cach item of the quality usually purchased by persons 
of moderate means. 


In order to form a price-index to indicate the geuecral trend of the cost of 
clothing, budgets were prepared from the price lists to represent the annual 
replacements of a man, a woman, and for three children, the replacements 
of the various articles being approximate to those in the indicator Hist used 
by the Australian Basic Wage Commission in 1920. 


The method of compiling a price index on the basis of the predominant price 
paid at various dates by a certain section of the people, viz., those with 
moderate incomes, does not preserve an identity of standard but involves to 
some extent changes in quality. In normal times the standard of clothing 
used by any section of the community, e.g., unskilled workers, changes very 
slowly and would not vary appreciably within a decade. The period under 
review, however, was characterised by violent changes, social and economic, 
which were reflected in every phase of national life. In the earlicr years of 
the war prices of food rose much more rapidly than wages, thus necessitating 
economy, which would naturally be reflected in the matter of clothing more 
readily than in the food group. Subsequently as wages increased it is 
reasonable to suppose that a higher standard of clothing became general 
amongst the majority of the population. 


Cost of Fuel and Miscellaneous Expenses. 


The cost of fuel and light forms the smallest of the groups of family 
expenditure, but substantial increases which have occurred since 1914 have 
had an appreciable effect upon the cost of living. 

‘The index numbers of this group are based on the prices of gas, coal and 
firewood. Kerosene is included in the list of food and groceries, and the 
average retail prices are shown on page 752. 
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The price of gas for household use in Sydney was increased from 5s. Ad, 
per 1,000 cubic feet to ds. Fd. on 19th January, 1926, to 5s, 8d. on ATth 
July, 1926, and to 5s. 9d. on 6th August, 1927. 


Large coal was about 90 per cent. dearer in 1928 than in 1914, having risen 
from 24s. 6d. per ton to 47s. 3d. Firewood increased in price from 28s, per 
ton in July, 1914, to 45s. in 1928. 


Almost all the items of miscellaneous expenditure have become dearer; for 
instance, fares by train, tram, and ferry, which are an important factor. 
General increases amounting to about 66 per cent, were made in railway 
fares between July, 1914, and November, 1920. A reduction was made in 
May, 1924, when the decreases in second-class suburban fares up to 84 miles 
vanged from & to 11 per cent. and at the end of 1927 there was a general 
increase of about 7 per cent. 


Tram fares were charged at the rate of 1d. per section up to 31st March, 
1914, On 6th November, 1920, the fares were fixed at the following rates :— 
One section 2d., two sections 3d., three sections 4d., four sections 5d., five 
and six sections 6d. In December, 1927, the fares for two, three and four 
sections were raised by 1d. 


Tnereases have been made also in the fares on the majority of Sydney 
Harbour ferry routes. For instance, the monthly season ticket rate from 
Circular Quay to Milson’s Point, which was 4s. 9d. in July, 1914, was 8s, in 
1928, : 


The prices of the daily newspapers which had been raised during 1919 
and 1990 reverted to the former charge of 1d. per copy at the beginning of 
July, 1922. For postage the rate for letters was 13d. per oz. in 1926, as 
compared with 1d. per $ 0z. in 1914. Fees for telephone calls were increased 
during the period from 3d. to 13d. per call made by a subscriber, and from 
td. to 2d, per call on public telephones. Increases ranging up to 50 per 
cent. were made in the charges for telegrams. 


Contributions to friendly societies amounted on an average to about Is. 3d. 
per week in 1914 and to 1s. 73d. in 1927. Subscriptions to trade unions, 
which range from 6d. to 1s. per week, have remained constant. 


The retail price of tobacco has increased by 75 per cent. since 1914. The 
average price of plug tobacco of popular brand was 16s. 6d. per Th. in 1928 
as compared with 6s. in 1914. 


Changes in the Cost of Living. 


A fair indication of the changes in the total cost of living may be obtained 
by summarising the index numbers of the cost of the various items discussed 
above, assigning to each group a weight in accordance with the ratio its 
cost bears to the total family expenditure. 


The ratio varies in accordance with the amount of income, the expenditure 
on the primal necessities of food and shelter being proportionately greater 
when the income is small. As, however, the question of the cost of living 
is studied largely in relation to wages and the standard of living in respect 
of persons of moderate means, it is customary to consider the ratio of 
the component groups of expenditure on a basis of the wage of an un- 
skilled worker. 


In New South Wales a standard distribution on this basis may be obtained 
from the living wage determinations of the industrial tribunals which are 
described in the chapter of this volume relating to wages. 
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‘A living wage determination made by the Board of Trade of New South 
Walcs in 1919 showed the following proportions, viz., food and groceries, 
41 per cent.; rent, 20 per cent.; fuel and light, 4 per cent.; clothing, 18 
per cent.; and miscellaneous, 17 per cent, The standard adopted by the 
Commonwealth Basic Wage Commission in 1920 was somewhat similar, 
viz. food and groceries, 40 per cent.; rent, 19 per cent.; fuel and light, 
4 per cent.; clothing, 23 per cent.; miscellancous, 14 per cent. By taking 
an approximate mean of these two sets of ratios the following weights have 
been deduced for use in assessing the changes in the general cost of living 
since 1914 as shown in the table below:—Ilood and groceries 41, rent 20, 
clothing 20, fuel and light 4, miscellaneous items 13. The results are not 
an cxact measure of the changes, and they ave put forward only as indi- 
cating approximately the movement in the general cost of living. 


vers Uegaut | none, | crating, | Pagan |tincons| Genera nsec Cost 
S } | _ I 
l 
1914 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 si 
1924 | 150 132 | 165 | 165 135 about 50 per cent, 
1995 | 154 135 160 | 160 ' 135 gc BOP 4, 
1926 | 161 142 160 | 170 . 135 « SE 
1927 160 141 160 | 175 | 185 a ee 
1928-1585 165 | 130 | 135 ee oe 
: : | \ 


The cost of living rose by about 30 per cent. during the war period, then 
increased to a greater extent during the two years 1919 and 1920, after the 
armistice was declared. In each of the two following years therc was a 
decline, then it remained fairly constant until 1926, when increases in food, 
rent, and fuel caused it to rise again. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Information regarding the occupations of the people is obtained only at the 
Census, and statistics relating to the periods between the Census dates are 
restricted mainly to certain classes of employment in the primary industries 
and in manufacturing establishments. 

The results of the last Census indicate that in April, 1921, the bread- 
winners numbered 884,104, of whom 713,169, or 81 per cent. were males. 


summary of the statistics relating to occupations is shown below :— 


# ‘ 
| Number of Persons. | Proportion to Tctal. 


Occupations. } 7 — : : i oe 
| Mates. | Females! Total. || Males. | Females | Total. 
i | } 1 i 
per per 
cent, cent. 
Professional ... ase 4°57 2°85 
Domestic a a 495 5°93 
Commiercial ... ies ieee 10°11 3°04 
Transport and Communication 770 26 
Industrial ee tee See 22°94 3°97 
Primary Producers— \ 
Agricultural wis on §*80 “09 i 452 
Pastoral and Dairying... 5°98 20 ' 314 
Mining i : ‘ise 3°09 ‘Ol 4 167 
Other ot ue on V7 “OL | “75 
Ale a 
Total Primary .., ous 19°34 “BL 9°93 
Independent .. sia ica 48 23 “33 
Total Breadwinners ane . | 718,169 | 170,835 | 884,104 | 67°99 16°64 42°29 
Dependents... eae 2| goer | 8336 | 5771 
Notstated 0. ue . 5 ‘ 
\|-—__—_ a =| - nite 
Total... ove vee .. (1,071,501 1,028,877) cea aI 100 160 100 
{ ; i 


The majority of the people are classified as dependents, the numerical 
importance of the group being due to the fact that it includes, as well 
as ‘children, women engaged in domestic duties for which wages are nob paid, 

The breadwinners, as recorded at the Census of 4921, ate classified in age 
groups in the following table:— 


; Proportion of Bread- Proportion of Bread. 
Breadwinners, winners to ee each hues sack Age 
Age Group. t ABO EON: Breadwinners. 
Males. | Females. Total’ Malcs, | Females. Males. Females. 
! \ , Percent, ; Percent. [Per cent. Per cent. 
Under 15... 9,488 | 3,880 | 13,368 28 | 2 13) 838 
15-19 .. «676,469 | 39,612 © 416,081 | 866 | 45°7 | 108 ; 23°2 
20-24 w.| 81,293 | 36,171 | 117,464 | 93-1 40°8 114 5 212 
25-29 ..| 86,855 | 22,725 § 109,080 994 | 25°0 121: 133 
30-34 ...| 91,541 15,932 ' 107,473 998 | 181 129 | 9-4 
35-39 ve! 79,252 12,638 | 91,890 99S | 16-7 bl i 74 
40-44 | 66,397 | 10,125 76,522 99'S | 16°3 93 | 59 
45-49 ..| 54,365, 8.377 | 62,742 | 99°9 | 16°5 a 49 
50-54 ..| 48,744 | 6,929 55,673 | 99-2 | 16°3 69 : 41 
55-59 | 41,287 } 5,345 > 46,632 | 99-9 | 153 | 8 ) Bl 
60-64 ..{ 32,908 | 3,932 36,840 | 99°8 | 13°9 46: 23 
65 and over; 43,226 | 4,907 48,133 | 995 | 17 | #6l , 29 
Notstated..| 1,844 | 362 2,206 | ban HN ieee TG Prtces Uh: pice 
Total ...| 713,169 | 170,935 884,104 | 6771 | 16°6 100 100 
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The proportion of breadwinners amongst males under 15 years of age 
is less than 8 per cent., but the ratio increases rapidly during the next five 
years of age, so that the proportion of dependents amongst adult males is 
very small. On the other hand the proportion of breadwinners amongst 
females is highest in the age group 15-19 years, viz., 45:7 per cent., and it 
declines considerably between the ages 25 and 35 years. 

Of the total breadwinners of each scx 23 per cent. of the males and 47 
ber cent, of the females were undcr 25 years of age; 69 per ecnt. and 83 per 
cent. respectively were under 45 years. 

Particulars regarding the grade of employment of the persons tu various 
occupations were published in the 1922 issue of the “ Year Book” at page 
439, 

Returns regarding the number of persous employed in the principal rural 
industries of the State are collected annually, but the information is not 
comparable with the census figures, because it relates only to persons engaged 
regularly on rural holdings of one acre or over. It includes oceupiers 
and managers and members of their families, who work constantly on a 
holding, but temporary hands and contract workers engaged for harvesting, 
shearing, etc., are omitted. Moreover, the census figures relate to a specific 
date, when the distribution of the workers amongst the several branches of 
rural industry differs materially from the annual records which show the 
average number employed, whose distribution, is determined usually in 
accordance with the main purposes for which each holding was used during 
the year, 

In regard to the number of females employed in rural industries, consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in obtaining satisfactory statistics, owing to the 
fact that a large number of women and girls, especially on dairy farms, are 
employed only partly in rural production in conjunction with their domestie 
duties. Usually they do not receive wages, and at a ccnsus they are classified 
as dependents, In the annual returns there is a tendency to include them as 
rural workers, consequently a wide discrepancy arises between the census and 
the annual records, the latter being overstated. 

The following statement shows the number of persons engaged in the 
various branches of rural industry in various years since 1911:-— 


Agriculture, . 
Pig, and Dairving. Pastoral, Total, Rural Industries, 
Year, 


' Perales, Males. | eines, Mates, ‘ Females.! Males. j Females, | Total. 
: | 


| ee 
1911 68,299 | 1,141 27,488 11,298 43,387 770 | 129,174 + 48,204 142,378 
1920-2] | 50,162. 1,509 j 26,648 13,176 43,766 1,022 120,576 15,707 136,283 
1921-22 | 48,571 1,411 29,650 14,57] 42,674: $55 120,905 — 16,842 137,747 


1,42] 29,170 18,882 42.285 1,120 120,899 


1,052 28,980 13,594 48,196 624 120,332 


1924-25 | 47,785 956 , 30,329 | 14,707 | 45,11) 592 123,228 | 
2 i > | > : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
I 


| 137,282 


14,245 | 134,165 
| 


1925-26 | 44,991 | 841 80,351 15,027 | 45,652 | 420 120,994 16,288 


1926-27 | 43,268 866 29,105 12,525 47,546 $54 119,929 


’ 
i 


1927-28 | 43,953 713) 29,845 12,878 46.882. 453 120,680 13,544 34,224 
| z . ! 


*The number of workers in the rural industries, being affected by seasonal 
conditions, is subject to great fluctuation. The number engaged in eultivat- 
ing, ete, has declined since 1911, though the area under cultivation has 
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increased, the greater use of machinery and the substitution of motor for 
horse drawn vehicles having lessened the need for workers in agriculture. 
It is probable also that the decrease in the Jabour engaged permanently has 
been offset, to some extent, by the employment of contract workers. Details 
regarding the labour engaged in relation to machinery used in cultivating 
are shown in the chapter relating to agriculture. 

The number of dairy workers has increased appreciably since 1911. In 
the pastoral industry the number of permanent employees does not 
usually vary greatly from year to year, except in very dry seasons, when 
additional labour is required to tend the flocks and herds under severe 
drought conditions. On the whole, the number of men engaged permanently 
on rural holdings in 1927-28 was 6 per cent. less than the average of the 
three years pricy to the war. The number of women increased between 1911 
and 1926, but a marked decline was apparent in 1926-27 in the number 
employed in the dairying industry in which the majority of the women are 
engaged. 

The rural workers in 1827-28 included 67,685 men and 1,315 women, 
who were classed as working proprietors, 7.¢., owners, lessees, or share- 
farmers working on the holdings; 17,513 nien and 11,373 women were classed 
as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages; and 35,482 men 
and 856 women, including managers and relatives, were receiving wages, 

Annual returns relating to employment are collected also in respect of 
mining and other primary industries and the manufacturing industries, 
and the figures for various years since 1911 are summarised in the follow- 
ing statement. The particulars for 1920-21 and subsequent years relate to 
the twelve months ended 30th June, except those showing the employment 
in mines, which are for the calendar years ended six months later. In 
regard to the manufacturing industries, employees in establishments 
with fewer than four persons have not been included unless machinery was 


used in the factory :—~ 


Rural 
Indus- Mining, | Manufacturing. Total, 
tries. i | 
Year, \ | 
Total. Males. Males, | Males. |Females.' Tota’, | Males. | Females. | Total 
1911 | 142,378 6,000 | 33,367 | $2,083 : 26,541 | 108,624 | 250,624 | 39.745 | 290,369 
1920-21 | 136,283 | 6,700 | 26,062! 112,187 32,824 | 145,01] | 265,525 | 48,531 | 314,056 
1921-22 | 137,747 | 6,900 | 25,820 © 112,362 | 35,514 | 148,876 | 265,987 | 53,356 . 319,343 
1922-23 | 137,322 | 6,900 | 28,125 115,287 i 37,299 | 152,586 | 271,21) | 53,722 | 324,933 
1923-24 | 135,622 | 7,800 | 28,778 . 121,845 | 37,829 | 159,674 | 278,775} 538,099 331,874 
1924-25 | 139,480 | 8,300 | 30,001 ; 126,496 | 39,264 | 165,760 | 288,022 55,519 | 343,541 
1925-26 | 137,282 | 7,900 | 30,429 . 132,239 | 41,862 174,101 | 291,562, 58,150 , 349,712 
1926-27 | 134,165 , 8,500 | 30,549 138,309 | 44,884 | 188,193 | 297,278 59,129 : 356,407 
1927-28 134,224 | 8,000 | 26,733 137,936 44,724 | 182,660 | 293,349 ; 58,268 351,617 


included in the returns of the manufacturing industrics, and not with the 
mining employees, viz., those engaged in the manufacture of coke at coke 
works, in the manufacture of lime, cement, etc., at ltmestone quarries, and 
in the treatment of ores at mines. The number of miners, as stated for the 
1920-21 and later years, includes fossickers, who numbered 1,182 in 1928. 
In view of the small output which they obtained, it is probable they were 
not wholly employed in fossicking. 

In the coal and shale mines employment increased from 17,247 in 1911 
to 18,584 in 1914, and a decline of about 2,000 occurred during the war 
period, when the export trade was restricted. Between 1921 and 1927 
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there was a steady increase in the number of coal- -miners, 24,483 being 
employed in 1927. In the following vear the number dropped to 21,748. 

In other mines employment increased from 4 ;116 in 1922 to 6,304 in 1926 
and declined to 4,990 in 1928. 

In. factories the figures for the seven years ended June, 1927, showed a 
steady increase, which was fairly general in all classes of fuels, thoug 
it was greatest in metal and machinery works. Tn 1927-28 there was 4 
slight decrease. The majority of female factory workers are engaged in 
the clothing trades, and fluctuations in the number of female employees 
reflect generally the condition of that eronp of industries. 


Government Employees. 

Iu New South Wales a large number of persons are employed by the 
State and Commionwesith Governments. In addition to services such 
as education, police, justice, health, lands administration, and the con- 
struction of public ¥ rorks, cte., the State owns railways, tramways, and 
wharves, and engages in various industrial enterprises, e.g., ab battoirs, dock- 
yards, quarries, brick and pipe works. ‘Thus a large number of persons 
are in constant employment. The Commonwealth services include posts, 
telegraphs and telephones, customs, taxation, and defence. 

The number of employees in New South Wales under the Crown as at 
30th June, 1929, is shown below. The figures include persons employed 
in the Government Savings Bank and in the Commonwealth Bank, and at 
Cockatoo Island Dockyard. They include also a large number of employees 
attached to various State departments, who are not under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Board. 


Total. 


Savings Bank : wf 1,881) 292. t 
(Jovernment Dockyard ate i 
Other .. a 
Total id 
Common wealth— i 
Public Service Commission* 8,969 1,114 2,813— 


Permanent, | ‘Temporai . 
Services. eps i = 7 
Males. Females. ae Males, . | Femates, Males. Females.) Total, 

‘ ; ; ‘ 

State— | | 
Public Service Board .| 1,185 | 7,020) 2,155) 2,245 | 13,340) 9,265) 22,605 
Railways and Tramways ...| 4? 3498 924 | 13,588; 671 | 57,086) 1,595 | 58,681 
Sydney Harbour Trust... 210! 16; 998 | 8! J, 208 24 | 1,232 

Water Supply and Sewerage : : | 

—Motropolitan and Hun.| i : i | 

ter District .| 2,048 53 4,121 40, 6,164 93 6,257 

Water  Conscrvat anc i | : i 
Trrigation Commis H : 32 (1,157 | 28, 1,488, 60° = 1,548 

Metropolitan Meat Industry y | ( { | 
Board ; os 65) Bol «atm ls casesl 651) 23 | 7 4 
Main Roads Board . PF, 3 w | 8,644) 48! 3,647 48 3,695 
Police a ‘ «| 3,849 - 12 | Bia 3,557 12 | 8,569 
Fire Commissioners. | 798) 80; oe | 798 30! 828 
| 1,412 292 | 1,704 


25° 1,688 
912° 8,473 
12,879, 110,954 


8.458” 34,7 F 25 


Defence Department ,..|_‘148 2. 1,976 37| 1,424) 9 39!  Va6s 
Repatriation Department ..| 1267 41 361; lil’ 287; 152 439 
OnE a! eet One alee BRB ARSE BIO a8 898, 261, 1,159 
Total®... ae | 9,031 1,345" 4760-669 —14.391| 2,014] 16,405 
Grand total* ...} 73,481 9,803, 39,485, 4,590 112,666! 14,393 | 127,359 


«Comme Onw realth Public ‘Service at 30th June, 1925. 


The figures in the table include the general labourers and navvieg employed 
by the various publie bodics. The wages staff of the railways and tramways 
numbered 51,466, of whom 6,945 were employed in the construction and 
duplication of lines; and 14,934 were employed on wages on water conserva- 
tion, sewerage, and harbour works, main roads, cte. 
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UNEMPLOYMEN’. , 

Particulars relating to unemployment are collected at the census, persons 
being returned as unemployed who had been out of work for more than a 
week at the date of collection. The number of persons unemployed in 
April, 1921, was 61,640, or 9-5 per cent. of the group embracing salary and 
wage earners and the unemployed combined. The males numbered 54,028, 
or 10°6 per cent., and the females 7,612, or 5°5 per cent. At the previous 
census, in March, 1911, less than 4 per cent. of the male salary and wage 
earners, and 2°6 per cent. of the females were out of work. The proportions 
indicate that entirely different industrial conditions prevailed in those years, 
the census of 1911 being taken during a period of high productive activity, 
whereas in April, 1921, unemployment resulting from post-war disorganisa- 
tion was probably at a maximum. 

‘At the census of 1921, persons were asked to state the cause of their 
unemployment. The information was not supplied in respect of 3,028 
persons. Of the remainder, 29,504 cases, or 50 per cent., were due to scarcity 
of employment; 14,578, or 25 per cent., to illness; 2,119, or 3-6 per cent., to 
industrial disputes; 1,852, or 3 per cent., to accident; and 863, or 1°5 per 
cent., to old age. The majority of males, viz., 58 per cent., were out of work 
on account of scarcity of employment, but illness was the principal cause of 
unemployment amongst women, 48 per cent. being idle for that reason. The 
duration of unemployment was stated in regard to 51,185 persons. Those 
unemployed for less than 5 weeks numbercd 24,299, or 48 per cent.; from 
5 to 10 weeks, 9,895, or 18 por cent.; from 10 to 15 wecks, 5,237, or 10 per 
eent.; over 15 weeks, 12,254, or 24 per cent. 

Tn regard to intercensal periods, quarterly returns relating to the condition 
of employment amongst various classes of workers are obtained by the 
Commonwealth Statistician from secretaries of certain trade unions, but 
many unions do not supply any information owing to lack of records. 

The secretaries are asked to state in their returns the number of members 
out of work for 3 days or more during a specified week in each quarter, 
those out of work through strikes and lockouts being excluded. Unemploy- 
ment returns are not collected from unions of persons in permanent employ- 
ment, such as railway and tramway employees, nor from unions of persons 
whose employment is casual, such as wharf labourers. The data are 
compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician. During the year 1927 returns 
were received from 103 unions with 190,195 members in New South Wales, 
and 13,356 members, or 7 per cent, were reported to be unemployed. The 
corresponding figures for the year 1928 were 102 unions with 171,354 mem: 
hers, of whom 19,324, or 11.3 per cent., were unemployed. The yearly figures 
represent the average of the four quarters. 


Intermittency of Employment. 

In many industries a considerable loss of working tinie occurs even in 
normal periods on account of intermittency arising from yarious causes, but 
information regarding its extent is not available except in respect of the 
coalmining industry, in which intermittency is a constant factor. For 
a number of years the Department of Labour and Industry has endeavoured 
to collect information relating to interruptions to work in the principal 
coal mines. 

Particulars obtained from these records show that during the period of 
fourteen years—1915-28—the average number of work-days was 273 per 
annum, after making allowances for Sundays, pay Saturdays, and regular 
public holidays. The days on which operations were suspended numbered, 
on an average, 72 per annum, or 26 per cent. of the total work-days; 23 days, 
or 8 per cent., were lost through industrial disputes, and 49 days, or 18 per 
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eent., through other causes. Slackness of trade, owing to restrictions 
imposed on the export of coal, was the cause of considerable loss during 
the war period. 

The total loss of working time involved by the interruptions to work in 
the coal mines during the last five years is shown below. The figures have 
been obtained by multiplying the number of days on which the collieries 
were idle by the number of employees affected, and by classifying the work- 


Causes, i 


ie | : 
H i i | a 
| 1924 | 1925, | 1926. 1927. | 1928. | Average | Per 
| | per Gent 
i | | | Apnum, Total. 
[ 


i : 
Industria! disputes... 544,771 5,203 1,134,640 683,389 . 369,778 | (69,556 | 36°7 
Truck shortage ... 26,960 37,185 49,652 102,392 33,652 | 49,968 27 
Slackness of trade.... 563,038 | 597,083 547.140 75 i 881,124! 48-2 
Mine disabilities, etc. 126,363 | 107,654 114,936 7 124,664 6°8 
Deaths of employees; 59,679 | 20,921 28,746 QO} 27,818 1d 

Meetings, extra holi- | \ | 
days ... wi «:14,870 | 18,678 10,302 11,500 > 5,655 | 12,101 0-7 
Othcr causes ee 5,919 ; 119,567, 14,793 121,309 | 48,126 61,943 ' 34 


Not stated ... «. 68,978 | 139,921 104,386 111,058 


199,735 | 124,816 |... 


Total... 1,420,078 [1,656,212.2,004,5971,°S1,758 2,707,278 1,951,985 | 1000 
{ 


} 


i 


The average numbey of days lost on account of dislovations in this in- 
dustry during the period of five vears wa 31.985 daya perv annum. Lack 
of trade ov of 
industri 


ppine was responsible for 48 per cent. of the loss, and 
iil disputes for 87 per cent. More than 70 per eeut. of the loss in 
1928 was due to slackness of trade. 

The loss through industrial disputes, as stated in the table, represents the 
working days lost in each year through disputes which commenced in that 
year, or at an earlicr date. Jurther details relating to the disputes are 


shown on a later page. 


The number of employee. in ri in L928 we 


6 Coal luuics enearly 21,750, and 
it iz x fundantental industey, intermitteacy in m 


ning operations has a 
far-reacluug effect on other industries and commercial enterprises. 


Relief of Unemployment. 

Measures for the relief of nnemployment are undertaken by the State 
Department of Labour aud Industry, and are direeted mainly towards the 
organisation of the supply of Iabour, by means of labour exchanges, and the 
assistance of destitute persons in need of sustenance while seeking employ- 
ment. 

A few of the trade unions provide for the payment of out-of-work benefits 
to their members, but otherwise there is little insurance against unemploy- 
ment. The State has not instituted any fund for the purpose, and there 
have not been any operations under a section of the Industrial Arbitration 
Act which authorises the Government to subsidise from public revenue 
unemployment insurance funds created by contributions of employers and 
employees. 


A Royal Commission on National Insurance, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, submitted a progress report relating to unem- 
ployment in June, 1926. Notwithstanding the absence of complete records 
as to its volume and incidence, the Commission found sufficient evidence to 
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indicate that unemployment is a prevalent factor in some industries in 
certain periods of the year, and recommended that action be taken by the 
Federal Government towards minimising the risks of unemployment and 
relieving the distress arising therefrom. The Commission recommended 
that a council comprised of representatives of the Government and the 
employers’ and employees’ organisations be constituted to organise a 
national system of employment bureaux to supervise private labour ex- 
changes, to co-operate with governing authorities and private employers 
for the prevention of unemployment, and to promote technical training; also 
that a system of insurance against unemployment be instituted. 


State Labour Lachanges. 

The State labour exchanges are administered in conjunction with the 
office dealing with assisted immigration. The exchanges are situated in the 
main industrial centres, Sydney, Newcastle, and Broken Hill, and there are 
agencies in the principal country towns. The expenses are borne by the 
State, fees are not charged, and advances by way of loan may be made to 
enable persons to avail themselves of employment offered. 

The functions of the exchanges are to bring together intending employers 
and persons secking employment, to encourage industrial training in skilled 
trades, to provide suitable training for vagrant and other persons unswited 
for ordinary employment, and to co-operate for these purposes with private 
employment agencies. 

In terms of the Returned Soldicrs and Sailors Employment Act, em- 
ployers desiring to obtain employees ave required to apply to a State labour 
exchange or to a committee dealing with the repatriation of soldiers and 
sailors. 

The operations of the State labour exchanges during the last ten years 
are shown below :— 


| Males. i Females, 
coer fee Sap 1 aaa = 
ende ' . ‘ 7 . rs 
30th June. | egistered Sought by ! Sent to | Registered Sought by Sent to 
Hor Binpley-: Eromoyers,, PUPS rRMeOY Employers. eae 
j ' t 
{ ‘ j 1 
1920 | 36,825 | 24,499 | 21,107 | 5,809 | 9,517 | 6,091 
1921 39,450 | 31,757 | 29,104 > 6,438 | 10,824 | 7,073 
1922 40,806 | 25,789 | 24,763 | 5,448 | 10,935 | 7,554 
1923 | 31,159 : 22,866 | 21,879 | 5,782 | 11,848 7,650 
924 | 30225 © 23,060 | 21,490 | 5,455 | 10,626 | 7,081 
1925 | 37,510 | 28.966 : 25,067 | 4,865 ; 9,940 | 6,277 
1926 | 50,694 | 33.690 - 32,204 | 4.534 | 9,310 | 6,204 
1927 | 48,777 : 28,257 . 27,548 | 6,148 | 9,371 | 6,424 
1928 | 66,706 , 31,451 | 80,655 | 5,637 ; 9,099 | 7,180 
1929 | 71,236 | 32,208 © 32,462 | 5471 | 8,727 6,533 
J j 


Private Employment Agencies. 

Private employment agencies are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act. Such agencies may 
be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are required to keep regis- 
ters of persons applying for labour or employment, and of engagements 
made. The scale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, and if an applicang 
does not obtain labour or employment within fourteen days, the fee must 
be repaid, less out-of-pocket expenses. Licensees are prohibited from shar- 
ing fees with employers, and from keeping as lodgers persons seeking 
employment. 

At 30th June, 1929, there were 89 private agencies on the register, viz. 
BO in Sydney, 25 in the suburbs, and 14 in country districts. 
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Trape Uxtons. : 


ntil 1881 trade unions in New South Wales were subject to Imperial 
legislation, by which the right to combine was recognised, but actions done 
In restraint of trade were penalised, and the unions lacked the power to 
safeguard their funds. The first legisiation passed in New South Wales 
(the Trade Union Act of 1821) is still in operation, though it was amended 
in 1918 by the Industrial Arbitration Act. 

Provision is made for the registration of trade unions, the appointment of 
trustees, in whom the union property is vested, and for the constitution of 
rules. The use of union funds for political purposes is subject to the 
provisions of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act of 1918, and such 
payments must be made from a separate fund, to which contribution by 
members is optional. 

There are two classes of trade unions, viz., unions of employers and uniots 
of employees. The latter constitute the bull of the registered organisations, 
and a brief aceount of their development was published in the 1991 issue of 
the Year Book at page 553. 

The organisation of employees in trade unions has increased with the 
development of industria} arbitratiou, as unions formed for the purposes 
of arbitration must be registered under the Trade Union Act, as well as 
the Industrial Avbitration Act. Moreover, a wider recognition of the 
principle of preference to unionists has Jed to an increase in membership. 

After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration in 1904 some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusively under federal arbitration and conciliation the branch in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881. 

Statisties relatiug to the trade unions of employees in the State are 
shown in the following statement for various years since 1911. The figures 


are not quite complete, as in every year some of the unions fail to supply 
returns to the Registrar :— 


ns a j = 
| 


| 
7 Unions | Members. ! Funds at 
Year. of |——____ POUT po ai Receipts. .Expenditure.| end of 
aaa Males. | Females. | Total, | Year. 


i 
1 


| { ! £ i t { £ 
1911 | 179 145,784 | 4,743 | 150,527 157,202 146,757 | 112,494 

| 

' 


| | 
1916 202 | 218,609; 12,941) 931,550 241,644 | 249,691 202,950 
1921 197 234,898 23,965 | 258,863 ' 363,067 | 345,854 | 194,360 
1924 | 177 | 223,998 268,987 | 259,915 416,620 | 387,867 | 262,559 
1925 |) 177 ) 256,269 28,290 | 234,559 . 402,346 | 365,141 | 307,397 
1926 170 | 286,245 | 33,354. | 319,599. 494,341 | 494,979 | 322,912 
1927 170 | 308,380 | 33,689 | 345,069 | 487,723 ; 454,100 | 257,588 
1928 165 | | | 498,020 362,118 


302,282 38,661 | 340,943 594,640 | 


At the end of the year 1928 there were 163 registered trade unions of 
employees, with a membership of 840,948, and funds amounting to £362,118. 
The niembership, especially amongst women, increased rapidiy between 1911 
and 1921 asa result of organisation for the purposes of industrial arbitration 
and conciliation. There was marked expansion also in the years 1994 to 
1927, then the membership declined owing to a diminution in employment in 
respect of works such ag railway construction, ete. The receipts during 
1928 amounted to £504,640, including contributions, £476,835. Of the total 
expenditure, payments in vespect of bencfits amounted to £141,201, and man- 
agement end other expenses, including legal charges in connection with 
industrial awards, ete., to £356,819, The total receipts and expenditure are 
liable to fluctuate under the influence of prevailing industrial conditions, the 
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amounts being inflated in some years by the inclusion of donations for 
relief from one union to another, The funds include cash and freehold 
property and assets such as shares in Trades Halls and newspapers. 

The following statement shows the receipts, expenditure, accumulated 
funds, and membership of trade unions of employees, according to industrial 
classification, in the year 1928 :— 


Membership i | ‘ | 3 a 
eves ! : 1 3s | #2 
Industrial Classification, aba ha |Receipts.! ia | at ead. of: Be 
: j; tures | year, | § 3 
Males. ‘Memates Total. | \ a 
\ | j 
- aaah Ct ta aes 
No. No | No | #£ £ £ s. d. 
Engineering and Metal 1 | 
Working ae ees veel 44,421 119 | 44,540! $6,262, 84,958 56,130 | 25 
Food, Drink, aud Narcotics...) 26,644|12,620 ; 39,264 26,405) 26,51]| 16,868 | 8 


Clothing sow “is ...| 6,569] 9,817 | 16,386) 8,664 8,732) 15,770 | 19 
Printing, Bookbinding, ete...) 5,844) 1,695 | 7,539) 16,842) 16,850] 29,789 | 79 
Mannufactiring, n.é.i. .| 18,209} 1,218 ; 19,427) 22,610) 20,552 26,123 26 1 
Buildiag eas ive we) 88,77] 30 , 83,801) 34,546, 35,446) 22,839 | 13 
Mining and Smelting ... wl 17,665)... 17,665) 126,596) 126,590] 54,797 | 62 
Railways and Tramways v.| 40,840) 1,028 41,868) 34,714, 35,159 18,108 | 8 
Other Land ‘Transport vel = 4,604 aa 4,604) 8,156 8,630) 7,020 | 80 
Shippingand Sea Transport ...| 12,070 25 12,095) 21,005) 21,494) 10,789 | 17 1 


COAQnoarowrnw 


Pastoral, ete... ae ..| 29,060, 567 , 29,627) 41,841) 43,094 21,903 | 14 
Governmental, cxeinding Rail-| 
ways and Tramways ,..| 28,021) 4,616 | 32,687| 32,840} 29,157) 38,694 | 23 9 


Labour Council aud Hight-hour| 
Committees .., st fe 
} 


= | “t \e } \~ 
Total Unions of Employees...| 302,282| 38,661 | 340,943) 504,640! 495,020} 362,118 | 21 3 
| ( 


Miscellaneons Industries ..., 34,564) 6,926 , 41,490 40,564 36,417, 33,720 | 16 3 


fo tee 8,595 4,633) 9,568 


| 


f 


The average membership per union, excluding the Jabour council and 
eight-hour committees, is approximately 2,105; but the majority of the 
“anions are small. In 1928 there were 22 with less than 160 members; 66 
with 100 to 1,000 members; 50 with 1,009 to 5,00 members; 19 with 5,000 
to 10,000; and 5 unions had more than 10,000 members. 


Unions of Employers. 


‘he records of the Registry of Trade Unions show that few unions of 
employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881, so that 
the available information concerning them is scanty and does not afford 
any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 

The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act in 1925 
numbered 25. The membership at the end of the year was 12,639, and the 
funds at the end of the vear amounted to £60,945. The receipts during 
1928 amounted to £55,650, and the expenditure to £47,995. 

Any employer or group of employers with at least 50 employecs may 
register as an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The term “Industrial Arbitration” is used here in a broad sense to 
embrace all provision made by legislation for the adjusiment of indu 
relations between employers and employees, by arbitration, by conciliat? 
or by co-operation of employers and employees. 

In New South Wales there are two systems of industrial arbitration: one 
under State law, its operation being confined to the area of the State; and 
the Commonwealth system, which applics to industrial di extending 
beyond the limits of one State. 

A brief account of the development of the State systera was published in 
the Year Book for 1925-26. Under current legislation extensive powers for 
the regulation of industrial conditions are exercised by an Industrial Com- 
mission and by conciliation committees which consist of representatives of 
employers and employees and a chairman. 

The federal system of industrial arbitration was in: 
when a court was constitut 
and Arbitration Act for the settlement of disputes ex x beyond the 
boundaries of one Sta Under legislation passed 20, a speciaf 
tribunal, consisting of a chairman and representatives of cmployers and 
of employees, nay be appointed to exercise the powers of the Court in respect 
of disputes in any industry. 

Provision is made mnder both State and federal svs 
bargaining and the registration and enforcement of industrial agreemens. 

The industrial conditions of employment in the public service of the 
Commonwealth are determined by an arbitrator appointed in terms of 
the Public Service (Arbitration) Act, 1990. 


ciated im 1294 
Conciliation 


for eollccti 


ners 


Relation between State and Commonwealth Systems. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth systems in respect of 
industrial awards and orders rests upon the provision of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act that if a State law is inconsistent with a federal law, the 
latter prevails and the former becomes inoperative so fay as it ig inconsis 
There is, however, no organic connection between the industrial systema. 
The industrial authorities have adopted generally the same bread principles 
for the promotion of industrial peace and the maintenance of standard 
conditions. Nevertheless fundamcntal differences in legislation and in the 
extent of their constitutional anthority have prevented them from co-ordi- 
nating their methods and practices and from blending their determinations: 
into an industrial code for the guidanee of employees and employers in all 
branches of industry thronghout the Commonwealth. Thus differences have 
arisen in regard to wage determinations, disturbing the distinctions in 
erade, as expressed by wages, which had been recognised for many years 
amongst skilled workers, and the overlapping of jurisdiction has caused 
confusion, especially where members of a number of craft unions work in 
the same industry under different awards or agreements. 

In recent years the divergence between the conditions of employment as 
laid down by the State and federal tribunals has become more pronounced, 
especially those relating to such important issues as rates of wages and 
hours of work. In both jurisdictions it las been aceepted as a principle 
that the minimum remuneration shall be sufficient to cover the cost of 
maintaining a worker’s family and that the rates should be adjusted during 
the currency of an award to meet changes in the cost of household expendi- 
ture. In practice, however, there have been appreciable differences in the 
basic rates and dissimilar methods cf adjustment have been used. 
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Tn relation io hours the State Parliament by direct legislation has 
reduced the standard hours of work for practically all classes of workers. 
except those working under federal awards. On the other hand the effect of 
atiendments of the federal industrial arbitration law has not been favour- 
able to the movement towards the reduction of working hours. 


Efforts have been made by the Government of the Commonwealth to 
obtain exclusive jurisdiction in industrial matters. Proposals to alter the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth for this purpose were submitted to a 
referendum in September, 1926, but they were rejected. Subsequently the 
Federal law was amended by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra-. 
tion Act, 1928, with the object of effecting a degree of co-ordination between 
the Federal and State systems. Under the Act, as amended, the Federal. 
Court may order a State industrial authority to cease dealing with any 
matter covered by a Federal award, or the subject of proceedings before the: 
Federal Court. State laws, awards, etc., are declared to be invalid insofar 
as they are inconsistent with, or deal with any matter dealt with in, a 
Federal award, etc. The Federal Court may refrain from determining a 
dispute if it considers that a State authority should deal with it, and the 
Judges of the Commonwealth Court may confer with State industrial 
authorities in relation to any industrial matter with a view to securing 
co-ordination between awards and orders of the Federal and State 
authorities. A 

In the year following this amendment the Commonwealth Government 
announced its decision to repeal the existing industrial legislation, and to. 
leave the regulation of industrial conditions to the State authorities except. 
in respect of the maritime industries, which were to be regulated by the 
Commonwealth under the powers of the Federal Parliament in relation to, 
trade and commerce. When the Maritime Industries Bill was introduced 
into the Federal Parliament in August, 1929, to provide for the repeal of 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration and the Industrial Peace 
Acts, the Government sustained an adverse vote in the House of Represen- 
tatives and Parliament was dissolved. The subsequent general elections: 
resulted in a change of Government. , 


Spare System or INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 
Industrial Unions. 


For the purpose of bringing an industry under the review of the State 
industrial tribunals, the employecs must be organised as a trade union! 
under the Trade Union Act of 1881, and must obtain registration as an 
industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Registration fer 
the purpose has been effected by practically all classes of employees through- 
out the State. The principal exceptions have been certain classes of workers 
in rural industries, in which the conditions present practical difficulties to 
regulation by award, and domestic workers in private houses, who are net 
organised. A recent development has been the extension of organisation 
amongst rural workers and the determination of awards for groups of rural 
employees. a ; 

Registration as a union of employers may be granted to any person or - 
group of persons employing not less than fifty employees, and prior regis- 
tration under the Trade Union Act.is not prescribed, as in the case ‘of 
unions of employees. a 


State Industrial Tribunals. a eee 
The principal tribunal is the Industrial Commission, first constituted in” 

terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, which commenced 

to operate in April, 1926, and was amended in December, 1927. Under the’ 
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‘Act of 1926, the Commission was constituted by the Industrial Commis- 
sioner, sitting alone or with members equally representing employers and 
emplcrees, 

Iu terms of the Act of 1927 the Commission was constituted as a superior 
court of record, by three members having the same status as puisne judges 
of the Supreme Court. It may delegate its powers in any particular matter 
to one member, his decision being subject to appeal to the full Commission. 

The Commission is authorised to determine any industrial matter referred 
to it by the Minister, to determine, not more frequently than once in every 
six months, a standard of living and to fix the living wages based thereon, 
to hear appeals, to confer with persons and unions in regard to anything 
affecting the settlement of industrial matters, and to summon conferences. 

There is also a Deputy Commissioner who exercises the powers of the Com- 
mission in matters which it refers to him, and from his determinations 
appeal lies to the Commission. 

An industrial board consisting of nominees of employers and employees, 
and a chairman may be constituted by the Minister on the recommendation 
of the Industrial Commission for any industry or group of industries 
Tu terms of an amending Act passed in 1916 the boards ceased to function. 
Nevertheless, the constitution of a board is a condition precedent to the 
review of an industry by the industvial tribunals, and for this reason the 
boards are still appointed, though they do not function. 

A conciliation committee consisting of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and employees, and a chairman may be appointed for any 
industry or caliing for which an industrial board has been constituted. 
The Minister appoints a number of pergons to act as chairmen of the 
committees, the maximum number under existing regulations being twelve. 
The Industrial Commission allots one of the chairmen for each committee. 
and in this way the committees for allied industries may be grouped 
under the same chairman. 

The Act of 1927 deprived the chairman of the power to vote at meetings 
of the committee, except when the other members are equally divided in 
opinion as to any question, and they agree to accept his decision. 

Appeal from the determinations of a committee Les to the Industrial 
Commission, and the members of the committee, except the chairman, may 
sit with the Commission as assessors without vote to hear appeals. 

The conciliation committees exercising the powers of the industrial boards 
may make awards fixing minimum rates of wages and salaries, minimum 
prices for piecework, overtime rates, number of apprentices, and hours and 
times to be worked to entitle employees to the wages fixed. Awards may 
prescribe that preference of employment shall be given to unionists, under 
conditions described on page 781. 

‘The maximum rate of wages or salary which may be fixed by award is 
£15 per week or £750 per annum, the limit having been raised from £10 
per week or £525 per annum by the Act of 1926. An award or an agreement 
may not be made for a wage lower than the living wage declared by the 
Industrial Commission, and if a declaration is varied during the currency 
of an award the rates of wages prescribed by the award may be varied 
accordingly, Permits to work for less than the minimum wages prescribed 
by award may be granted to aged, infirm or slow workers, 

Awards as to wages, o-ertime, and hours of work, except those relating te 
employees in rural indus‘ries, are subject to the provisions of the Forty-four 
‘Hours Week Act, which is discussed on a later page. 

Proceedings before an industrial tribunal are initiated usually upon the 
application of employers of not less than twenty employees in any industry 
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or calling, or by an. industrial union of employees. Matters may be referred 
also by the Minister for Labour and Industry, and where the public interests 
are likely to be affected the Crown may intervene in any proceedings before 
a tribunal or may appeal from an award. 

Awards are binding on afl persons engaged in the industries or callings, 
and within the locality covered, for a period not exceeding three years 
specified therein, and after such period until varied or rescinded, 


Industrial Agreements. 

Industrial unions and trade unions are empowered to make with employers 
written agreements, which become binding between the parties when filed in 
the prescribed manner, 

The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term until 
varied or rescinded, or terminated after notice by a party thereto. An 
industrial agreement may not provide for wages lower than the living wages 
declared by the Commission. 


: Number of Industrial Awards and Agreements. 

During the year ended 20th June, 1929, conciliation committees made 
71 principal awards and 144 variations, and the Industrial Commission 1i 
principal awards and 43 variations. At 30th June, 1929, there were 245 

Conciliation Committees. 
~The number of awards and agreements made by the State industrial tri- 
bunals during each of the Jast ten years is shown below :-— 


Awards Made. | | In Foree at end of Year. 


Year ended ______ j Agreements | . 
30th June. i | Filed. } 
Principal. | Variation. | | Awards. | Agreements. 
| 
1920... ae 141 ; 270 | 76 | 331 104 
W921... wef 113 301 H 75 » 3870 lis 
1922... see 81 274 54 | 323 1l4 
1923... os 73 | 886 62 : 299 118 
1924... veel 60 282 ~ G7 i 821 127 
W925. Sed 46 ; 122 51 18 140 
1926... ase 53 » 805 63 i 942 168 
W927)... «| 190 , 166 32 669 173 
1028... wa} 137 | 261 3 | 425 144. 
1929 0. 00.) 820:s«CU'ST | 42 454 117 
| 


Complaints regarding breaches of award and industrial agreements ara 
investigated by officers of the Labour and Industry Department, who may 
direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken also by employers and by the 
secretaries of industrial unions, and the cases are dealt with by the Industrial 
Registrar or the industrial magistrates. 

During the year ended June, 1929, the Industrial Magistrates heard 
2,020 cases, and convictions were recorded or orders were made in 1,283 
cases. An aggregate amount of £6,949 was ordered to be paid as penalties, 
wages, subscriptions, ete., and £1,596 as costs. 


\ THe Cosmmonwearti Syste or Ixptsrrist ARBITRATION. 

Under the Commonwealth law, registration is a.necessary qualification 
to entitle unions to submit disputes to the Court, or to be represented in 
proceedings relating to disputes, and industrial organisations of employers 
and of employees, representing at least 100 employees, may be registered on 
compliance with prescribed conditions. 
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- The Court of Conciliation and Arbitration consists of a Chief Judge and 
other Judges appointed by the Governor-General, with life tenure. The 
Chicf Judge is charged with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile the 
parties in industrial disputes, and for the purpose he may convene com- 
pulsory conferences. The other judges exercise such powers of the Chief 
Judge as are assigned to them. Conciliation Commissioners, appointed by 
the Governor-General, are authorised also to intervene in industrial disputes 
and to summon conferences. 

The Court endeavours to induce the scttlement of disputes by amicable 
agreement, or, failing an agreement, determines the disputes by award. 
Industrial agreements, when certified by a judge of the Court and filed, are 
binding on the parties thereto. The awards and agreements are made for a 
‘specified period up to a maximum of five years, and after the expiration of 
the definite period an award continues until a new award is made, unless 
the Court orders otherwise. Agreements continue unless rescinded, or ter- 
miinated by notice. 

The powers conferred upon the Fedcral Court inelude the power to 
determine rates of wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, and 
to grant preference to members of organisations. Questions relating to 
standard hours are determined by the full bench of the Court. In such 
eases and in those relating to the basic wage the Attorney-General, by 
publie notification, may authorise any person, union, or organisation 
interested in the matter to apply to the Court for liberty to be heard and to 
‘examine and cross-examine witnesses. 

TInnportant amendments were made in the Cominouwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act by an amendment passed in June, 1928. Authority 
‘was given for the appointment of conciliation committees, consisting of 
members representing in eanal numbers the employers and employees, with a 
-chairmau, who is not entitled to vote upon any imatter before the committee, 
The Court is required in making awards or certifying to agreements to take 
into consideration the probable economic effect thereof upon the community 
in general and upon the industry concerned. Organisations submitting 
disputes to the Court may be required to give security that awards and orders 
will be observed, aud inspectors may be appointed to secure the observance 
of the Act, awards, ete. Secret ballots must be taken if ordered by the Court 
in respect of any matter in dispute. or, upon the demand of ten members of 
an organisation, in respect of the election of officers or any proposed resolu- 
tion. Action may be taken for the expulsion of members or officials of 
an organisation for breaches of the Act or awards, etc. 

Special tribunals may be appointed under the Industrial Peace Acts of 
1920 consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers and 
employees, and a chairman, to exercise, in respect of the industry concerned, 
similar jurisdiction to that of the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
An award or order of a special tribunal, or an agreement! made at a con- 
ference and filed with the Industrial Registrar, is binding on the parties, 
and may be enforced ag an award of the Court. 

-A special tribunal was appointed in 1920 for the coalminuing industry, 
which is one of the most important industrial activities in New South Wales, 
vhere most of the Australian coal is produced. Other large enterprises 
subject to federal awards and agreements include shipping, pastoral 
industries, shipbuilding, timber trades, clothing factories, brewerics, glass 
works, and rubber works, and large sections of the metal and printing trades 
amd of the railway and trannvay employecs. 

At 31st September, 1929, there were 89 awards of the Commonwealth 
Court in force in New South Wales, also 42 agreements filed under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Act. 
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Crown Expnovers axp ARBITRATION. 


Under the State Arbitration system, employees of the State Government 
and of governmental agencies, with the exception of the police, have access 
to the ordinary industrial tribunals for the settlement of disputes and the 
regulation of the conditions of their employment. It is prescribed moreover 
that conditions or wages fixed by award for employees of the Crown may 
not be less favourable than those for other employees doing substantially 
the same class of work, and the fact that employment is permanent 
and additional privileges are allowed to Government employees may not 
of itself be regarded as a substantial difference. 


The employees of the State Government who are subject to the Public 
Service Act were excluded from the jurisdiction of the industrial tribunals 
in 1922, and provision was made for the determination of their salaries by 
agreement between the Public Service Board and an organisation of public 
servants, or in the case of salaries up to £525 per annum, by salaries 
committees, consisting of representatives of the Public Service Board, of 
the class of employees concerned, and of the department in which they are 
engaged. Appeals against the decisions of the committees may be made 
to the Public Service Board or to a tribunal consisting of a Judge and two 
members of the Board. When the Industrial Arbitration Act was amended. 
in 1926 provisions were re-enacted to restore to public servants the right. 
to obtain awards up to £750 per annwn. 

The employees under the administration of the Public Service Board 
include those engaged in the work of the Government departments, but do. 
not include the staff controlled by the State Railway Commissioners or.by 
many other Governmental agencies. — 

The police are excluded from the jurisdiction of the industrial tribunals, 
and are controlled by the Commissioner of Police. An appeal tribunal has 
been constituted to determine appeals against his decisions in regard to. 
promotions and punishments. The tribunal is constituted by a Judge of 
the District Court, with or without assessors. 

The rates of pay and terms and conditions of employment in the public 
services of the Commonwealth are regulated by a special tribunal constituted 
by an arbitrator appointed by the Governor-General to deal exclusively with 
the public service, There is no appeal against the decisions of the arbitra- 
tor, but they do not come into operation until they have been laid before 
both Houses cf the Commonwealth Parliament, and may be disallowed by 
a resolution of either House. At 31st September, 1929, there were in forces 
in New South Wales 39 determinations of the Public Service Arbitrator, 


In 1905 the High Court of Australia decided, in the ease relating to the 
State railway employees, that the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1904, in so far as it purported to include the employees of a State 
Government within its scope, was ultra vires the Commonwealth legisla- 
ture. This judgment was overruled in the case of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers in 1920. Consequently the Federal Court has decided that, it. 
is bound to make an award unless the rates paid and the conditions of work 
conform with the usual rules and conditions laid down by the Court. Beth 
Federal and State awards are in operation in respect of the State-owned! 
railways and tramways of New South Wales. é 


Hocrs ofr Work. 

Prior to the introduction of industrial arbitration, hours of work in New 
South Wales were restricted by legislation in order to safeguard the healti: 
of the workers, especially women and juveniles) Thus the Factories and 
Shops Act has prohibited the employment in factories of youths under 23 
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and of women for more than 48 hours in any week, though overtime 
not exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed on 30 days in a year, or by 
written permission of the Minister, on 60 days. 


Hfours of employment in shops have been restricted by the operation of 
the Early Closing Acts. Except in the case of specified shops, only one 
late shopping night is allowed, when the closing hour must not be later 
than 10 o’elock. On four days a week the shops must close at 6 o'clock, 
and on one day at 1 o’clock. In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, 
and in the country shopping districts in the county of Northumberland, 
the shops are subject to the Saturday Half-holiday Act; the late closing 
night is on Iriday, and the 1 o’clock closing on Saturday. In other 
districts the half-holiday is cither on Wednesday with the late night on 
Saturday, or on Saturday with the late night on Friday. 

With the development of the arbitration system the actual working hours 
in. organised trades and callings beeame subject to awards and agreements. 
In making awards and agreements wnder the State industrial jurisdiction 
the provisions of the Forty-four Hours Week Act, 1925, must be observed. 

This Act preserihes that the ordinary hours in industries—with the 
exception of coal-mining and ocean shipping and of rural industries as 
defined by the Industrial Arbitration Act—may not exceed 8 per day, 44 
per week, 88 in fourteen consecutive days, or 176 in twenty-eight consecutive 
days. It is provided, however, that the time worked in a day may exeeed 
8 if a short day or less working days than six per week aro adopted by 
award or agreement. Thus allowance is made for the practice, adopted in 
niany cases, of completing the full weck’s work in five days, leaving Saturday 
a whole lioliday. Overtime may be permitted under certain couditions. 


The Act provides also that rates of wages fixed by award or agreement 
upon a weekly basis may not be reduced by reason only of a reduction in 
hours in accordance with the Act, and that the rates fixed upon a daily or 
‘howly basis must be increased so that each employee working full time as 
‘roduced will receive the same amount of wages as for full time under the 
provisions of the award or agreement, 


The Act contains provisions to apply the forty-four hours week to indus- 
tries under federal awards and agreements, but it has been decided bs the 
High Court of Australia that in so fay as it purports to vary hours or rates 
of wages fixed under federal award it is invalid. 

The hours of work in the coal-mines, fixed by award of a special 
tribunal, are eight hours bank to bank, inclusive of onc half-hour for meal 
time, on Monday to Friday, and six hours bank to bank, inclusive of one 
half-hour for meal time, on Saturday, Sunday, and holidays, the usual 
nuniber of shifts being cleven per fortnight. The hours are reckoned from 
the time the first person working on a shift leaves the surface to the time the 
last man on the same shift returns to the surface. 


The power of the Commonwealth Court of Arbitration and Conciliation 
‘in regard to hours is restricted by the condition that the question of varv- 
ing the hours which have been adopted in an industry must be decided by 
-the Full Bench. Until February, 1927, the general practice had been to 
adhere to the standard hours of 48 per weck, and shorter hours were granted 
only in exceptional cases, ¢.g., to miners working below ground, to builders’ 
Jabourers who are required to spend much time in travelling to jobs, and to 
clothing factory hands, who are mostly women. 

In 1926 a claim by the Amalgamated Engineering Union for a 44-hour 
weck was before the Court, and wpon the intervention of the Attorney- 
Ceoneval representatives of other industries were enabled to take part in the 
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case. By a majority verdict delivered in February, 1997, the Court 
approved of the reduction of the standard hours to 44 per week. The find- 
ing was limited to the engineering industry, and it was indicated by the 
Chief Judge that the Court would probably apply a similar reduction in 
other industries “ which are similar in their conditions as to leisure or want 
of leisure, to the engineering industry.” 

Subsequent claims for a reduction of hours were granted in the case of 
some industries—e.g., the printing trades, and certain employees in gas 
works—and refused in others—e.g., furnishing trades, makers of agricul- 
tural implements, stoves, bedsteads, etc., railway locomotive enginemen. 
The orders for reduction did not materially affect the working hours in New 
South Wales, where the 44-hour week was prevailing already in the indus- 
tries concerned. 

In December, 1928, the Full Court decided that 48 hours per weck should 
be the standard working time in the timber industry. At that date a 44- 
hour week was in operation in the mills of city timber merchants and 48 
hours in bush mills, the hours in the industry having been reduced from 48 
to 44 per week in 1920 and the longer working week restored in certain 
sections by an award of variation in 1922. Members of the employees’ union 
working in the city mills of New South Wales refused to accept the award 
in which the decision of the Full Court was embodied, and there ensued a 
protracted dislocation which lasted from January to October, 1929, 


Public Holidays. 

Certain days are observed as public holidays, on which work is suspended 
as far as practicable. In continuous processes and in transport and other 
services where the employees work on holidays they receive recreation leave 
in lieu thereof, and in some cases extra wages. 

Tho days which are observed generally throughout the State as publice 
holidays are as follows:—1st January (New Year’s Day), 26th January 
(the Anniversary of the first settlement in Australia), Good Friday, Easter: 
Monday, 25th April (Anzac Day), Christmas Day, 26th December (Boxing: 
Day), and the King’s Birthday. 

If a public holiday falls upon a Sunday, or if Boxing Day falls upon a 
Monday, the following day is a holiday. If the King’s Birthday falls upon. 
auy day of the week other than Monday the following Monday is a holiday 
in lieu thereof, 

In addition to the days listed above, the 
first Monday in August are bank holiday 
many other financial institutions and publie offices. The Governor may 
appoint by proclamation a special day to be observed as a public holiday 
throughout the State or any part of the State. Tt is customary in certain 
districts to proclaim a day in each year as Hight Hour Day. In the eounty 
of Cumberland the first Monday in October is Eight Hour Day. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 

The laws relating to industrial arbitration confer upon both State and 

Federal industrial tribunals the authority to embody the principle cf pre- 

ference to unionists in their awards, ete, bet this may not prevent the 
employment of returned soldiers or sailors. 


The State industrial tribunals may prescribe by award that preference of 
employment be given to members of a union, and it is a general rule to 
grant preference to a union which substantially represents the trade con- 
cerned. By the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act of 1926 the 
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tribunals were authorised to award “ al:solute preference,” and many awards 
contained provisions which practically precluded non- anaes from engage- 
ment or made it a condition that when such persons were engaged they niust 
apply fer admission to an Appropriate union, An pees Act in 1927 

nullified such provisions of ecurrer , and limited the authority of 
the tribu o that preference may be prescribed only as between unienist 
and sine persons cifering or desiring se 
tune, 


3 


rviee or employment at the same 


The Com alth Court is authorised to grant preference to members 
of registe red organisations, but it is the usual practice to vrefize 10 order 
preferer if the respondents undertake not to diseamanee vite against 


unionists 


The Wate 
to which the ae 


3 


c Workers’ Federation of Australia is one of the unions 
smonwealth Court had awarded a measure of preference. 
In September, ake when a dispute occurred in the nde the Court 
suspended the ference clauses ot the award and the Federal Parlia- 
ment passed ae Transport Workers’ Act. By vegulutions under the Act 
waterside workers were required to obtain licenses in ports where licensing 
officers were appointed. The licenses were Hable to cancellation for dis- 
ebedience to orders or refusal to work under the terms of the award, and the 
employment of unlicensed workers as wharf Jabourers was prohibited, 


APPRENTICESIED. 


Conditions of apprenticeship in New South Wales are subject to general 
regulation in terms of the Apprentices Act of 1901, which prescribes that 
children may not be indentured until they reach the age of 14 years, the 
maximum term of apprenticeship being seven years. The hours of work 
may not exeeed 48 per week, except in farming occupations and in domestic 
‘service. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act of New Sonth Wales confers upon the 
industrial tribunals authority to attach certain conditions to the employ- 
‘ment of apprentices, the term being defined to include all employees under 
22 years of age serving a period of training under indenture or other 
written coutract for the purpose of rendering them Sr to be qualified workers 
in an industry, Under ovity the conditions in nearly all the 
akilled occupations in which apprenticeship is a recognised custom were 
determined by Susie awards and agreenients, until the year 1923, when 
the Board of Trade, in the exercise of its powers in regard to the control 
of apprenticeship, issued regulations in respect of many occupations, and 
the relevant provisions of awards and agrcements ccased to have effeet. 


tis autil 


In April, 1926, when the Board of Trade was disselyed, apprent} ee in 
each industry became a matter for determination by the Conciliation Com- 
mittee concerned, and provision was made for the continuance of th 
Board’s regulations uutil varied or rescinded by a committee. 

The occupations for which regulations issued by the Board of Trade 
in operation at the end ef August, 1929, were as follows :—Boilermakers, 
bricklarers, carpenters and joiners, clecirieal fitters and clectrical mechanics, 
fibrous ote r fixers, marble and slate workers—-masonsa aud polishers, metal 

» pa 
ste 


ainters and decorators, plasterers, plumbers, slaters, tilerg 
and shin me one-cutters and setters, stone masons and polishers, coopers, 
eoacbmakers (road), engineers, farriers, metal moulders, tinsmiths, sheet- 
metal workers, gasmeter makers and repairers. 


A separate set of regulations was issued for cach occupation, but the rules 
are generally similar, except in cases where it is necessary to provide for 
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the special circumstances of any trade. Contracts of apprenticeship must 
be registered. A short period of probation is allowed before indenture. The 

orinal period of apprenticeship is usually five years in the ease of boys 
sping the trade paloes caching the age. of aL years. Shorter E pemods. are 


> oer a intensive Cena in Oe oceupat ions acute appren- 
may be allowed under syecial contract. To cbviate difficulties which 
e from the intermittent employment of those qualified to undertake the 
raining of apnrentices, it is provided that apprentices may be trassferred 
mM one master to another, and that organisations of employers and of 
operatives, by oficial representatives, may be masters of apprentices. In 
some oecupations the proportion of apprentices to journeymen its fixed. The 
races of wages are preseribed for the apprentices in each trade. The hours 
and other conditions of employment are those determined by the industrial 
awards relating to the trade. 


vs. 
oC 
sits 
co) 
b 


At 8ist December, 1928, there were subsisting 7,332 indentures of appren- 
Uceship which had been lodged with the Industrial Registrar in accordance 
with regulations e the Board of Trade or awards under the Industrial 
itration aoe t. The following statement shows the distribution of these 
spprenticeships amongst the various trades :— 


Trades. Number, i Trades. Number. 
Baking ... aes isi v| 118 | Glass-working ... nag us 25 
lormaking ase we ..| 293 |) Hairdressing a nes he 169 
Bootmaking oa en sce 141 | Jewellery, Blectroplating, ete. ... 24 
Balding .., dibs ane wet L791 Metal Moulding ... ose a 174 
ie tchering : So 29 |, Pastry Cooks is ne bac 66 
ax 37 Printing 688 
Sue See B25 Sheet Metal work sing and Tin-| 

ic ave ihe oes $52 samithing tee ves 38 
neering ee ase | 1,398 Ship and Boat building oF a 43 
as ep sok asa 50 Other ig at ae ao 71 

aks eas xe “ibs 875 _—_ 
Gas Meter making ox See 25 Tetal sas . | 7,332 


The foregoing figures do not include indentures of apprenticeship which 
are not required by award or regulation to be filed with the Industrial 
Registrar. 


Ixpustriit DisLocATIONS CONTINGENT UPON DISPUTES. 


Under the State law strikes may be recognised as lawful if fourteen days’ 
notice of the intention to strike has been given to the Minister for Labour 
and Industry, except strikes by employees of the Government or of municipal 
and shire councils, or by workers engaged in military or naval contracts. 
Scrikes are Wlegal also in industries in which conditions of employment 
ave regulated by award or agreement, unless the award has been in opera- 
tion for at least twelve months and the union has decided by a secret ballot 
to withdraw from its conditions. When a strike is contemplated, or at any 

ime during a strike, the Minister may direct a secret ballot to be taken in 
erder to ascertain whether the majority of the unionists concerned is or is 
not in favour of the strike. 

The maximum penalty for being concerned in a lockout is £1,000, and for 


an illegal strike £500 in the case of a union, and £50, or six months’ im- 
prisonment, in regard to an individual. Penalties may be imaposed also for 
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obstructing a ballot, for picketing in connection with an illegal strike, or 
for inducing persons to refrain from handling any commodity during a 
strike. 


Within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act lockouts and strikes are prohibited under a penalty of £1,000 
in the case of an organisation or employer and of £50 in the case of any 
other person. Under certain conditions the Court may issue an order 
declaring that a lockout or a strike exists in an industry which is subject to 
an award. Thereupon anything in the nature of a Jeckout or strike, as the 
case may be, becomes a breach cf the Act and punishable by severe penalty. 


The Crimes. Act, as amended by the Federal Parliament in 1926, provides 
that in the event of a serious industrial disturbance prejudicing or throaten- 
ing trade or commerce with other countries or among the States the 
Governor-General may make a proclamation to that effect. During the 
operation of the proclamation persons coneerned in a lock-out or strike 
relating to the interstate or oversea transport services or to the provision 
of any public service by the Commonwealth become liable to imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding one year, and Gi not born in Australia) to 
deportation, 


Particulars of Dislocations. 


Records relating to industrial dislocations contingent upon disputes in all 
classes of industry in New Seuth Wales are kept by the Department of 
Labour and Industry. PD are obtained principally from reports by 
police officers, departmental inspectors, and managers of coal-mines, also 
from managers of other industrial establishments, from union secretaries, 
and from neyspapers and trade journals. 


In the compilation of the tabies relating to industrial dislocations cou- 
tingent upon disputes, it is the rule of the Department of Labour in 
counting the number of dislocations to consider that the cessation of work 
coutingent upon any one dispute constitutes enly cne dislocation. For 
example, if a section of employees in an industry ceases work and the 
dispute extends subsequently to other employees in that industry in the 
same or in other localities, onc dislocation is recorded. On the other hand, 
f employees in other industries cease work in sympathy with the militant 
unions, the sympathy strikes are counted as another dislocation, that is, one 
in addition to the original dislocation. 


we 


In the coal-mining industry, when the action of one section of the em- 
ployees has caused a complete cessation of the operaticns of the mine, the 
number counted is the full complement of the mine. Where a section has 
ecased work and the operations of the mince have continued, only those who 
ceased work have been included as workers involved. 


Tn calculating the working days lost, only actual working days, viz., days 
on which work would be performed ordinarily, have been counted, but 
apparently no allowance has been made for intermittency of employment, 
and it has been assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would 
have been continuous during the period of its currency. Consequently the 
figures are inflated to a certain extent, particularly in the mining industr 
where there is considerable intermittency due to canses other than disputes, 


yy 


far as can be aseertained, the number 
of workers involved, and, sul the remarks above with respect io inter- 
mittency, the time lest by industrial disiocations continsent upon disputes 
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in each year since 1919. Particulars are shown separately regarding dislo- 
cations which originated during the year specified, and those which com- 
menced at an earlier date:-— 


Dislocations. \ Workers Involved. Working Days Lost during Year. 
Year. i-—-—- | are i j Saar 
ES: } New. 7. | Total. paneerion: New, Total. I Anterior, = New. Total. 
IL \ { i 
3 } 
1919 7 | 8061 313° 1 3949 | 128,174 | 125,123 | 19,484 |2,118,114 | 2,132,598 
1920 9 | 411 : 420 10 023 | | 151,018 | 161 O-LL | 1,558,684 ) 741,744 | 2,800,378 
1921 4 | 555 559 | 20,597 | 169,510 | 190, 107 ; "297,645 } 438,273 665,918 
1922 3 A479 482. 358 | 188,861 | 189, 219! 738 | 587,726 | 688,459 
1923 2; 250° 252: 937 | 98,739; 89,698! 98,143 | 861.419] 889,562 
194i | 4 520 | 524 | | 484 | 185,268 | 185,752 | = 28,634 | 611,135) 633,769 
1925 | 6 G44; 650 | 4,192 | 239,320 | 243,512 | | 29,486 &93, 668 923,104 
1926 | 18 | 379, 392 | 2,368 | 211,366 | 213,734) 127,275 |1,304, 246 | 1,431,52% 
1927 3 457 | 460 | a | 178,920 179, 570 58,250 | 841,702 &99,592 
192g | 6 | 276! 282 | 904 | 100,937 | 101,841! 29,236 | 470,546] 499,782 
i J 


A classification of the dislocations according to mining and non-mining 
industries reveals the fact that disputes leading to a suspension of work 
oeeur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining industry than 
in all other industries combined. The following statement shows the par- 
ticulars in relation to each group of the dislocations which commenced. in 
each of the last ten years. The working days lost have been assigned te 
the year in which the dislocation comnienced, and for this reason the figures 
differ from those in the previous table, which show the loss actually occur- 
ring during the year specified. 


Dislocations, | Workers Involyed, | Working Days Lost. 
Year. - , ow [ir- 
: Non- Non- fe Non- 
a mining, | Total. Mining. ining. Total. 


Nunabe. 


iio | a28| 78 | 306! 86,778| 36,396 iSaaya Maeno 113,692 | 3,671,748 
1920 ; 351} 6O | 411 | 109, 464 | 41,554 | 151,018 316,823 | €52,566| 969,389 
1921 | B31 | Qt | 555 , 145,282] 24/028 /169,510 360,652 | _78,354| 439,006 
yoo. | 417) 62 | 479/172 B27 17,534 | 188,861, 470,972: 144,897) 613,869 
1923 197) 63 | 250) 8 86,110! 2,629 | 88,739 | $78,820} 11,233] 890,058 
i924 | 483 | 27 | 520 | 173,150 | 12,078 | 185,268 | 537,040 | 103,531! 640,571 
3925 | 5551 89 | 644 |218,034 21,286 | 239,320 | 741,825 | 280,968 | 1,022,793 
1926} 315| 64 | 379 | 148,210 63,156 | 211,366 | 1,010,052 | 350,594 | 1,360,646 
1927 | 3661 91 | 457 | 158,095) 25,925 }178,990 | 710,781 | 160,207} 870,938 
1928 | 231] 45 | 276 | 93,438! 7,499 100,937 | 346,123 | 128,726 474,849 
| | } 


| j 
Miniug.| Total. | Mining. | 
| 
| 


The days lost in non-mining industries in 1925 included 172,000 days 
attributed to a dispute regarding wages between the owners and the crews 
of British oversea vessels engaged under articles signed in perts outside 
Australia, 


It is difficult to obtain reliable information regarding the cost of indus- 
trial dislocations. An estimate of the losses in wages in each of the last ten 
years is shown below, the method adopted being as follows:—The working 
days lost were classified into the fourteen industrial groups, for which 
average rates of wages are shown subsequently in this chapter, the days 
being assiswed to the year in which the dislocation commenced; the days 
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lost in respect of each group in each year were then multiplied by the rate 
of wages which is the mean of the average rate for adult males in that 
group as at the end of that year and at the end of the previous year. 


Working Days Lost. F Estimated Loss of Wages. 
Year. shi . Se All ot | x, ra | AN 
ining. Non-mining. Industries. | Mining, iA on-mining. | Inqustries. 
{ | 
Days. Days. Days. | £ £ | £ 
1919 | 2,958,056 | 713,692 | 3,671,748 i| 1,990,600 420,100 | 2,410,70G 
1920 =| 316,823 652,566 969,389 : 252,800 485,100 | 737,900: 
1921 + 360,652 78,354 | 439,006 317,100 66,600 | 383,700 
1922 470,972 | 144,897 | 615,869 | 411,100 115,400 526,500: 
1923 878,820 11,233 | 890,053 , 765,300 | 9,000 . 774,300 
1924 537,040 | 103,531 : 640,571 | 469,900 ! 82,800 ; 552,700 
1925 741,825 . 280,968 , 1,022,793 | 663,000 | 232,000 895,000 
1926 | 1,010,052 350,594 | 1,3.0.646 928,000 | 295,800 | 1,223,800 
1927 | 710,731 | 160,207 870,988 j 660,400 ; 136,900 ! 797,300 
1928 | 346,123 128,726 474,849 | 323,000 ; 109,700 432,700 
{ It | 


These quotations of estimated loss of wages are open to question in 
so far as the records are deficient in regard to the sex and age of the 
workers involved, therefore allowance has not been made for the proportion 
of women and juveniles. The proportion is small, however, as dislocations 
have been relatively unimportant in industries in which the majority of 
the women and juvenile workers are employed. Another factor for which 
allowance has not been made is the extent to which losses in wages during a 
dislocation were compensated by higher rates of pay or increased activity 
after resumption of work, e.g., in the coal-mining industry, where operations 
are affected in normal times by intermittency due to trade conditions or 
blocks in the transport system. 


Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 
dislocations which originated during the year 1928 :— 


: 1 
Duration in Working Days. | Dislocations. BiGenets | a 

' { 
Under 1 day She sig caus 11 2,408 | 1,337 
Oneday 6. eee | 150 61,084 | 61,084 
Over 1 and not exceeding 7 ...' 67 | 21,797; = 62,115 
are ” ag 14...) 19 | 4,773 46,273 
sy 14 ” ” 21... 12... 5,530 89,261 
» «ol ” 9 28 we! 3 546: 12,320 
» 28 es 53 50... he 2,267 56,107 
» 0 7 An 100..: 6 | 2,434 130,770 
» LOO vee aT acel 1 98 15,582 


Total ... 4... 276 100,937 474,849 
K 3 ( 


A very large proportion of the dislocations are of brief duration. Tha 
number of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less during 
1928 was 63,492, and the loss of working days 62,421. 


The causes of the disputes which led to dislocations in the mining indus- 
tries and in the non-mining group during 1928 are classified in the following 
statement. ‘Dislocations arising from the employment of non-union labour 
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are included in the category, “employment of persons, ete.’ Those pertain- 
ing to the recognition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are 
classified under the head of “trade unionism.” 


; | 
Mining. | Non-Mining. : All Industries, 
i 4 
aus) ST a saree ees 
" i B {4 
Cause | $4 | Workers! Work- | 84 [Workers; Work- | §  ; Workers | Work- 
23 in- |ingdays|} 25! in-_ | ingdays| 2 in- | ing days 
Zs | volved. | lost. | 2S | volved, | lost. aa | volved. | lost. 
J I i ! ; i 
i ] } 
Wages oe on af 39° 16,995 46,270 9 2,653 39,913 48 19, 64s | 86,183 
Hours }) 15) esa7} = agos} 3 | 1279 3179 | 13 | ee 95,077 
Working conditions ..| a7! 24 1328, 97,138 6 1,478 68, ; 63! 22806 166,034 
Employment of persons H j } ! 
or classes of persons . 42; 15,605; 141,404} 28 1,999; 16,441 67: 17604 = 127,845 
Trade unionism... =...) 8) 445 724 1 77 | lat 4 522 878. 
Sympathy .. ae a 4 j 2,645 83,324) 2. as ai 4 | 2,645 83,824. 
Miscellaneous wey lp 22,073; 23,558 : 1 13 143 42 | 22,086 23,701 
Not, stated a4 oe} 80. 7,500 11,807; .. ae os 30 i 7,500 11,807 
Total, .. .., 281] 93438] 346,123, 45) 7,409 | 128,726| 276 100,937 474,849. 
7 \ i | 


In the mining industries disagreements about the employment of persons 
involved the greatest loss of working time during 1928, viz., 33 per cent., 
the loss in disputes relating to working conditions represented 28 per cent., 
and in those relating to wages 14 per cent. In the non-mining group the 
important cause of dissension was the question of working conditions, 58 per 
cent. of the loss of working time being due to such disputes, and the loss 
relating to the question of wages represented 31 per cent. 


By extending the analysis of the causes of disputes over a period of five 
years from 1924 to 1928 it is found that in the mining industries 48 per 
cent. of the time lost was due to disagreements regarding wages and 25 per 
cent. to those relating to working conditions. Disputes in reference to the 
employment of persons or classes of persons were the cause of 16 per cent. 
of the loss, and those relating to hours, 3 per cent. 


In non-mining industries working time and wages each showed a pro- 
portion of 88 per cent., working conditions 13 per cent., and the employment 
of persons 10 per cent. during the quinquennium. 


Taking all classes of industries together, the experience of the quin- 
quennium showed that the loss of working time incurred in disputes about 
wages was about 42 per cent., in disputes relating to working conditions 22 
per cent., employment of persons or classes of persons 15 per cent., and 
hours 11 per cent. 


TxpustriaL Eyerex, 


The trend of legislation, the organisation of public services for research 
and propaganda, and the development of private schemes for the promotion 
of industrial welfare show that widespread attention is being directed 
towards the reduction of the waste occasioned by preventable diseases and 
accidents arising in the course of industrial employment. 


In both State and Federal departments of public health a section has 
been ereated to deal with industrial hygiene. The work of these units 
embraces the investigation of occupational diseases, the supervision of 
health conditions in industry, and the dissemination of advice regarding 
measures which safeguard the health of the workers. 


Legislation in regard to industrial hygiene is contained in a number of 
Acts which apply to various classes of industry. The Factories and Shops 
Act, 1912, as amended in 1927, imposes upon occupiers of factories the 
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obligation of providing suitable buildings and of keeping the premises 
clean, of securing adequate protection against fire, and of safeguarding 
dangerous machinery, The employment of women and juveniles and of out 
workers is subject to limitations, and the employment of workers without 
remuneration is prohibited. Factories must be registered annually, and 
inspection, with the object of securing compliance with the law, is conducted 
by a staff of inspectors attached to the Department of Labour and Industry. 
In match factories the use of white phosphorus is prohibited ‘by the White 
Phosphorus Prohibition Act, 1915. 


In terms of the Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912, the use of scaffolding, 
lifts, cranes, hoists, and derricks is subject to supervision in order to 
minimise the risk of accident, In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
where the Act is operative regulations have been promulgated regarding the 
construction of scaffolding, lifts, etc., and lift attendants and crane-drivers 
must obtain certificates of competency, which are issued by the Department 
of Labour and Industry. 


Under the Rural Workers Accommodation Act, 1926, employers are 
required to provide proper accommodation for rural svorkers who reside on 
the premises. The Act applies in proclaimed districts in respect of workers 
employed for a period exceeding twenty-four hours in agricultural, dairying, 
or pastoral occupations, 


The conditions under which mining is conducted are subject to regulation 
in terms of Acts which are described in the chapter relating to the mining 
industry. The Navigation Acts—State and Federal—prescribe conditions 
to be observed for safeguarding the health of seamen, 


In modern establishments the principle has become widély recognised that 
the business interests of an industry may ‘be advanced considerably by due 
attention to the wellbeing of the employees. As a result provision is made 
in many large factories and business premises for rest rooms, dining and 
recreation halls for the staff. In some cases medical services are arranged, 
recreation clubs are organised, and facilities are provided for promoting 
thrift and for advancing the education of Young employces, 


Industrial Accidents. 


Under various enactments relating to industrial hygiene, employers are 
required to give notice to the statutory authority of accidents which cause 
injury to workers, but the available data do not supply a comprehensive 
record of such occurrences. In factories, employers are required to report 
accidents causing loss of life; accidents due to machinery cr to hot liquid 
or other hot substance, or to explosion, escape of gas or steam, or to clec- 
tricity, if an employee is disabled as to prevent lim from returning to his 
work in the factory within forty-eight hours; and other accidents if an 
employee is disabled for seven days or more. 


During the year 1928 there were 11 fatal accidents in factories, also 110 
accidents which involved partial disablement—the numbers in the preceding 
year being 23 and 147 respectively. Accidents causing temporary injury 
which were reported in 1928 numbered 8,716; this figure is not com- 
parable with the number reported in earlier years owing to an amendmen:z 
of the regulations under which such accidents are reported. 


During the year 1928 there were 25 fatal and 78 non-fatal accidents in 
connection with lifts, scaffolding, cranes, and boilers, Particulars of 
accidents in mines and of railway and tramway and traffic accidents are 
shown in other chapters of this Year Book. 


coiled gee br ey meine 
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Workers’ COMPENSATION. 


Under State legislation provision has been made for the payment of com- 
pensation to workers who suffer injury in the course of their employment. 
The principal enactment is the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-27, which 
commenced on Ist July, 1926. 


Special provision for workers who are disabled by the effects of silica dust 
is made under the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, as 
amonded in 1926, and for certain cases of disablement by pneumoconiosis, 
tuberculosis, and lead poisoning in the Broken Hill imines under the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Acts, 1920 and 1927, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken JTil!) Acts, 1922 and 1924. 


Compensation to members of the police force, killed or disabled by injury 
in the execution of duty, is payable in terms of the Police Regulation 
(Superannuation) Act, which is described in the section of this Year Book 
relating to the police. The amount of compensation is determined by the 
Governor. 

In addition to the general enactments of the State, specific enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a particular class 
of work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to special risks, and to 
workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 

Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-27, compensation is payable 
to manual workers irrespective of the amount of their earnings, and to other 
classes of employees whose remuncration does not exceed £750 per annum. 


A. worker and, in the case of his death, his dependents are entitled to 
ecmpensation if he receives personal injury in the course of his employment, 
or, without his default or wilfvl act, on the daily ov other periodic journey 
between ‘his place of abode and his place of employment. Personal injury 
jneludes a disease contracted in the course of employment to which the 
employment was a contributing factor, except 2a disease caused by silica 
dust, in respect of which special legislation has been cnacted. The Act 
docs not impose the obligation of compensation in respect of an injury 
unless it disables a worker for at least three days. 


Where death results from an injury persons wholly dependent on thie 
worker’s earnings are entitled to a sum cqual to four years’ earnings or 
£400, whichever is the larger, but not exceeding £800. ‘he amount of any 
weekly payments or lump sum received by the worker is to be deducted 
fyom the amount payable, but may not reduce it below £200. In addition 
a sum of £25 is payable in respect of cach dependent child under 16 years. 


a 


Where there are no persons totally dependent, compensation, as deter- 
mined by agrecnient or by the Workers’ Compensation Commission, may be 
paid to persons partially dependent. Where there are no dependents reason- 
able burial expenses wp to £30 are payable. 


In eases of total or partial incapacity the compensation payable includes: 
(a) weekly payments, and (6) the cost of medical, surgical, and hospital 
treatment and nursing. 


The maximum weekly payment in respect of the worker is two-thirds of 
the average weekly earnings up to £3 a week, and the minimum for an adult 
worker is £2 a week. If a minor whose earnings are less than 45s. a week 
is incapacitated, he may be paid 100 per cent. of his earnings up to S0s. a 
veek, In addition, a worker is entitled to £1 a week in respect of his wife 
and &g, 6d. per week in respect of each child under 14 years totally or 
mainly dependent upon his earnings. Where no compensation is payable 
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in respect of a wife, a worker ma ve £1 a week in respect of one adult 
totaily or mainly dependent, and, where no compensation is payable in 
respect of children, 8s. 6d. a wees in respect of each dependent brother and 
sister under 14 years. The total weekly payments to the worker and his 
dependants may not exceed ae earnings, or £5 whichever 
is the smaller amount, and th ‘the employer in respect of 
weekly payments May not Ree E except where there is permanent 
and total disablement. The cost cf eal benenis is limited to £50 unless 
the Commission directs otherwise. 


With the consent of a worker, the 
redeemed wholly or in part by ti 
the Commission, having rega 2 to the wo sia 3 injWy, age, o¢supation, and 
diminished ability to compete isbouy marke ge By agreement or 
order of the Commission the iy or applied for the 
benefit of the person entitled t! a list of amounts 
which, if the worker so elects, may ries. The amounts 
range from £75 for the loss of a rth 
arm; but a worker is not en 
medical expenses, even if he sustain 
unless he is totally and permanently dsabled, 

The Act preseribes that every employer must insure with a licensed 
insurer against his liability to pay compensation, italees he is authorised 
by the Workers’ Compensation Commission to undertake the liability on 
his own account. Insurers transacting workers’ compensation business must 
obtain a license from the Commission, and must deposit with the State 
Treasurer a sum of £6,000 or £19,000 according to premium income as a 
guarantee that compensation payments will be met when due. Self-insurers 
must deposit an amount determincd by the Commission. 

The Workers’ Compensation Commission consists of a chairman, who 
must be a barrister-at-law of five years’ standing, and two other members 
appointed by the Governor. The Commission exercises judicial functions 
in regard to the determination of compensation claims, and its decisions 
are final. The Commission is required to furnish workers and employers 
with information as to their rights and liabilities under the Act, and to 
make reasonable efforts to conc e the parties to any dispute which may 
arise. The Commission may appoint medical practitioners as referees, 
and may summon a medical referee to sit as an assessor, or may submit any 
matter to a medical referee or a board of medical referees for report. 

Salarics and other expenses cee by the Commission are payable from 
a fund constituted for the pur ose sa contributions from insurers, who are 
required to pay thereto a perce age, fixed by the Commission, of their 
total premiums in respect of workers’ compensation insurance. 

Facilities to enable employers to insure are provided by the State 
Insurance Office as well as by private insurers. 

The Workmen’s ee acme on (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, 1922 
and 1924, provide for the payment of compensation in respect of lead poison- 
ing amongst men who had been ean toyed by Broken Hill mine owners prior 
to 31st May, 1919, when mining operations were interrupted as a result of an 
industrial dispute. The duti ies of certifying surgeon or medical referee are 

entrusted to a board consisting of three medical practitioners appointed by 
the Governor, including one nominated by the mine owners and one by the 
workmen. 

In terms of the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Acts, 1920 and 
1927, which will remain in foree until Parliament otherwise provides, com- 
pensation is payable in respeet of persons who contracted pneumoconiosis or 


<ly payment may be 
yvment of a ise sum determined by 


i 


Th 


ae 
e loss of either 
ft 809 in addition to 
the specified injuries, 


t, 
re 
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tuberculosis by reagon of employment in the Broken Hill mines. Compen- 
sation in respect of those who were ersployed in the mines after the com- 
meneement of the Act of 1920 is paid by the mine owners, and payments to 
other persons eligible under the ‘Acts is paid from a fund which ig main- 
sined by contribu tons-one-half by the Government of New South Wales 
and one-half by the mine owners. During 1928 the amount of compensation 
was £109,430, and at the end of the year the beneficiaries numbered 1,347, 
viz., 400 employees and 947 dependants, including 445 children. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, as amended by the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926, empowers the Government to establish a 
scheme for the payment of compensation with respect to workmen who 
uffer death or disablement owing to fibroid phthisis or silicosis of the lung, 
or other diseases of the pulmonary or respiratory organs caused by exposure 
to silica dust. Provision may be made by the scheme for the establishment 
of a general compensation fund to which employers in any specified industry 
involving exposure to silica dust may be required to contribute. In this 
manner liability in respect of a disease contracted by a gradual process may 
be distributed amongst the employers concerned. A scheme of compensa- 
tion for stonemasons, quarrymen, rock-choppers, and sewer miners em- 
ployed in the county of Cumberland, entitled the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Scheme No. 1, 1927, was gazetted in September, 1927. 


Compensation Paid. 

The following statement shows particulars regarding compensation paid 
since 1922 wnder the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1916 and 1920, in- 
cluding payments in respect of cases under the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, 1922 and 1924. Cases which 
‘oecurred since the conimencement of the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926, 
on ist July of that year, are not included in this table, but are shown on 
page 702. 


pif | 
Accidents, | Industrial Discases. 
Year : Total Compensation 
sar, | : (a Pen | Non- Cases, Paid, 
| Fatal. | Non-Fatal. Total. | Fatal. Fatal. Total. 

San + dete il: i ely | - i: 
1922 | «WL | 17,263 | (17,864 10 | 179 | 189 | 17,553 | 314,685 
1923 90 | 18,60 18,950 9 | 154 | 163 | 19,118 | 310,467 
1924 1338 | 20,912 21,050 9 | 1s | 117 _ 21,167 | 359,885 
1925 104 | 21,730 © 21,884 5 73 | 78 | 21,912 | 843,006 
1926* $3 9,050 | 9,133 | 8 44) 47 9,180 | 179,703 
wert | ow. | | 8d0 | 840 | 2 | 18 | 353 | 41,426 
1928t | ws 154 154). 1; 1 155 18,626 


* New cases up to lst July, ard cases continued from previons years. 
7 Cases continued from previous years. 


In the compilation of the figures shown above, cases continued from one 
year to another have been included in each year in which payments were 
made. Therefore, the particulars are not comparable with the following 
information relating to operations under more recent legislation. 

The annual report of the Workers’ Compensation Commission for the 
twelve months ended 30th June, 1927, indicates that over 50,000 claims for 
compensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-27, were admitted 
duying the year, but employers supplied complete information to the Com- 
mission in respect cf only 28,495 cases, in which compensation was paid. 


‘ 
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Tt is estimated that 61,000 claims were admitted in 1927-28, and returns 
were received in respect of 44,304 new cases. The returns covered 44,195 
cases In 1928-29 and the estimated number of claims admitted was 60,130. 

Particulars of the returns received during the three years ended 30th 
June, 1927 to 1929, are shown below. 


Industrial Diseases, 


accidents, 


] 
= ' _ | Total Compensation 
year. ! = = ‘ases Paid during 
| Fatal, | Ol Total. Fatal. QQ Total. | Reported.| "Year. 
| Males. i | £ 
1996-27...) 86, 27,244 | 27,330! 1; 188) 189 | 27,519 439,980 
1927-28 .. 186 | 42,114 42,250 ' 5, 296: 801 | 42,551 721,288 
1928-29... 138 | 41,630, 41,768 6! 241 | 247] 42/015] 796,931 
| | Feinzles. | ' 
1926-27. | ML) OL: | 65 | 6B] 7G 6,557 
1927-28 ois 2  ; 1,675 1,677 oe 76° 76 | 1,753 12,678 
1928-29 west J | 2,003; 2,004 4. , 179) 179 2,183 | 15,422 
\ ‘ ! . H i | 


i 


The compensation paid in cach year after 1926-7 includes payments in 
respect of cases continued from the preceding year. 

Of the compensation paid in 1928-29 in respect of male workers, £68,799 
were paid for medical treatment and £123,685 in weekly payments to depen- 
dants. The corresponding figures for 1927-28 were £52,458 and £115,873. 
Compensation in respeet of female workers included £3,959 for medical 
treatment and £120 to dependants in 1928-29, and medical expenses £2,352 
and to dependants £102 in 1927-28. 

The provisions of the Act which provide for compensation in respect of 
injuries on the periodic journey between the place of abode and the place of 
employment covered 16 fatal and 886 non-fatal cases amongst male workers, 
and payments amounting to £19,092 in 1926-27; 14 fatal and 963 non-fatal 
cases, and compensation £19,085 in 1927-28; and 13 fatal and 1,278 non- 
fatal cases in 1928-29 involving compensation payments of £28,491. The 
amounts paid in the three years represented 3.4 per cent. of the total 
compensation payments. 
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WAGES. 


For the protection of juvenile labour a law was passed in 1908 
to prevent the threatened development in unorganised trades of a system. 
under which young workers were being employed without remuneration. It 
provides that a minimum wage of not less than 4s. per week must be paid 
to factory workers, shop assistants, and others. 


In recent years the minimum rates of wages for nearly all classes of 
juvenile and of adult workers have been fixed by industrial tribunals 
exercising statutory authority. 

8 The Living Wage. 

Early legislation empowering industrial tribunals to fix minimum wages, 
as incidental to the preservation of industrial peace, did not give any 
direction regarding the principles to be observed in the exercise of the 
function. In practice, the tribunals adopted the principle of basing 
their determinations on the living wage, which must be sufficient to secure 
to the unskilled worker a reasonable standard of living, as distinct from 
the secondary wage, which is remuneration for skill or other special 
qualifications. 

Details regarding the development of the living wage principle since it 
was defined by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, in the well-known Harvester case in 1907, 
are published in the 1921 issue of the “Year Book,” with particulars 
relating to the standard of living and the living wage determinations. In 
this issue only a brief description of the existing practice is inserted. 


In the State jurisdiction the living wages for men and for women have 
been fixed by an industrial tribunal, after public inquiry regarding the 
average cost of living, the declarations having statutory force as the basis 
of industrial awards and agreements relating to wages. For the purpose 
of the declarations which were made prior to December, 1926, the living 
wage for adult males was defined as the standard wage which would do 
neither more nor less than enable a worker of the class to which the lowest 
wage would be awarded to maintain himself, his wife, and two children, 
in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain and inexpensive, 
Dut quite suiicient in quantity and quality to maintain health and efficiency 
and with an allowance for miscellaneous expenses. 


A. living wage for women was fixed for the first time under the State 
industrial arbitration system in 1918, when the Board of Trade conducted 
au inquiry into che matter. The standard adopted was the minimum wage 
to cover the cost of living of the adult female. worker of the lowest paid 
class, but haying no other responsibility and living away from home in 
lodgings. ' 

In April, 1926, the function of fixing the living wage was vested in the 
Industrial Commission with authority to determine a standurd of living 
and to declare the living wages for men and for women not more frequently 
than once in every six months. 


At its first inquiry the Commission consisted of the Industrial Com- 
missioner and eight members, of whom four were women—half representing 
the employers and half the employees. JFFor the purpose of determining 
the standard of living the Commission adopted as a hypothetical basis a 
family of a man, his wife and three dependent children, viz., a boy aged 
203 years, a girl 7 years, and boy 33 years—-the domestic unit adopted by 
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the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government in December, 1919, under the chairmanship of Mr. A. B, Pid- 
dington, K.C., now, President of the Industrial Commission of New South 
Wales. .A regimen of food, clothing and miscellaneous needs similar to the 
findings of the Basie Wage Commission was adopted, and for housing, a five- 
roomed house in sound tenantable condition, not actually cramped as to allot 
ment, situated in decent surroundings, and provided with bath, copper 


fixed tubs. 


re 


h 


The weekly wage necessary to provide this standard of living for the 
family was found to be £5 6s. on the basis of the cost of living in the 
metropolitan area during the six months ended 30th September, 1926. The 
Commission decided, however, that it was not possible to determine a 
standard of living available for all and “to associate with it a rigid 
domestic unit consisting of any specified number of children,” and on 13th 
December, 1926, declared the living wage for adult males at the rate which 
had been in operation since August, 1925, viz., £4 4s. per week. The decision 
was coupled with a further declaration that “it is essential in order that 
the standard of living now determined may be made attainable for all those 
for whom it is intended, that a system of motherhood endowmeut should he 
made an adjunct to the wage.” 


As a result of the recommendation a system of family allowances was 
inaugurated in terms of the Family Endowment Act which is described 
on page 459 of this Year Book, and the Industrial Arbitration Act was 
amended to provide that the living wage for adult males be based on 
the requirements of a man and his wife without children. Thus the family 
allowances, though not restricted to the families of wage-earners, were sup- 
plementary to the living wage fixed by the Industrial Commission. Allow- 
ances, at a inaximum rate of 5s. per weck per dependent child, were payable 
where the family income for the period of twelve months preceding the 
date of the claim therefor had been Jess than the emount of the current 
basic wage for one year plus £13 for each dependent child, 

On 27th June, 1927, the Commission declared the living wage for men on 
the basis as amended to be £4 3s. per week, which represented the same rafe 
as that declared in December, 1926, with an addition to cover an increase in 
prices during the interval. The employers’ and employees’ representatives 
dissented from the decision of the Commissioner, which “ rests upon the dual 
support of the accepted meaning of the ‘living wage’ as implying the legal- 
isation of current human standards—in other words upon the golden rule of 
interpreting words in a statute upon their ordinary meaning—and of the 
principle of British law that rights which have been either created or 
acquiesced in by the Legislature, ought not to be disturbed without some 
irresistible necessity.” Thus it is apparent that the Commission regarded 
as a vested right the standard of living which had been available for a 
number of years to the married couple without children where the man 
was receiving the living wage fixed by earlier declarations, notwithstanding 
the fact that a lower standard had prevailed where there were children io 
be maintained. 


On the same date, 27th Tune, 1927, the living wage for women was 
declared at £2 6s. per week, being 54 per cent. of the rate for men. Thi3 
percentage was adopted because it was regarded as being “the percentage 
which is generally predominant in Australia” and “ the accepted percentage 
in Commonwealth jurisdiction and in the State of Western Australia.” 
Upon declaring the wage tle Commissioner stated that a request by any 
parties for an inquiry into the itemised cost of living of adult female 
employees before the next declaration would receive consideration, 
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Before the living wages again became a matter for determination, the 
Court had been reconstituted and the new tribunal, consisting of the Presi- 
dent and two judges, decided by a majority verdict that a substantial reduc- 
Hon—from 85s. to 728. 6d—would ensue upon the practical application of 
the amended law which excluded children from the family unit on which 
the wage for adult males was based. This decision was announced on 25th 
October, 1929, but the Commission postponed the actual declaration for 
a period of fourteen days to enable Parliament, then in session, to consider 
the situation, In, view of the economic effects of such a reduction the 
Government decided to recast the legislation relating to the living wages 
and to family allowances, and an Act was passed immediately to suspend 
the power of the Industrial Commission to declare the living wages, pending 
farther amendment in the law. Then by a subseqnent amendment the 
Commission was directed to add to the amount stated in the judgment of 
25th October-—viz. 72s. 6d. per week—the extra cost of maintaining one 
child under the age of 14 years, and to fix the living wage for women at 
zuch percentage of the living wage for men as it deems proper. At the same 
time the endowment payable to each family was reduced by excluding one 
of the children who would have been eligible but for the amending law. 

The variations in the living wages, as determined by the industrial 
authority constituted under State legislation, are shown below. The deter- 
minations were made by the Court of Industrial Arbitration in the years 
1914 to 1916, by the Board of Trade from 1918 to 1925, and later by the 
{Industrial Commission :— 


Men, | Women. 

Year. ane eh te Ae 

; Date of | Living | Date of | Living 

Declaration. Wave. | Declaration. Wage 

Hy i 

£s. d. i £8. da. 
1914 | 16th February! 2 8 0 ese to 
1915 17th December! 2 12 6 
1916 | 18th August... 215 6 | - a 
1918 - 5thSeptember’ 3 0 0 | 17thDecember, 110 ¢ 
1919 ' 8th October... 3.17 0 || 23rd December! 119 0 
1920 Sth October... 4 5 0 || 23rd December, 2 3 0 
1921 | 8th October. 4 2% 0 ||22ndDecomber' 2 1 0 
1922 » \2th May { 338 0 || 9th October .. | 119 6 
1923 10th April...) 319 0 | 10th April - 2 0 0 
1923 | Tth September) 4 2 0 I 7th September 21 6 
1925 j Mth August...) 4 4 0 || 24th August... 2 2 6 
1927 Ith June 4 6 0 || Q7thJune ..) 2 6 0 
1929 | 20th December] 4 2 6 || 20th December) 2 4 6 


Declarations of the basic wage for men prior to 1927 were fixed on the 
basis of a man, his wife, and two children. The 1927 declaration was for 
a man and wife only, but this declaration involved an adjustment in the 
standard of living, as noted_on page 794. 

The rates shown in the table did not apply to employees in rural industries, 
for which a declaration fixing the living wage at £3 6s. per week was made 
in October, 1921, and lapsed twelve months later. Under legislation in 
force from 1922 to 1926 the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act 
governing the living wage declarations did not apply to rural industries. 
In July, 1927, the Industrial Commission, in terms of the Industrial Arbi- 
tration (Living Wage Declaration) Act, 1927, issued a separate declaration 
fixing the living wage for men employed in rural industries at £4 4s. per 
week, pending a full investigation into the matter. This rate was current 
until December, 1929, when the rural workers were removed again from th 
operation of the Industrial Arbitration Acts. 
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Under Federal jurisdiction, the Commonwealth Court assesses a basic wage 
for each case in which minimum wages are to be determined. The standard 
adopted is the Warvester wage, 7s. per day in Melbourne in 1907 » which was 
based apparently on the needs of a man, his wife, and three children, The 
rate is adjusted to cover variations in the cost of living so as to ensure to 
the lowest paid worker the same standard of comfort as that rate gave in 
1907, 


In view of the fact that federal awards are made for extended periods, 
difficulty has been experienced in devising a satisfactory method of adjust- 
ment. For some years after the Harvester wage was determined, the 
movement in the cost of living was slow, and wages were fixed by the 
Court after consideration of the cost of living at the time of the award, 
on the basis of the evidence given in the Harvester case. In J uly, 1918, 
the President decided to assess the basie wage, by applying to the Harvester 
rate the index number of the cost of food, groceries, and rent, as determined 
by the Commonwealth Statistician for the calendar year preceding the date 
when the award was made. Subsequently, as prices began to rise with 
imereasing rapidity, it became the general practice to apply the index 
number for the twelve months immediately preceding the making of the 
award. 


None of the foregoing methods, however, gave the desired result, and 
the Court decided that it was necessary in some cases to give awards a 
retrospective effect in order to relieve employees who had been receiving 
wages below a fair equivalent of the standard rate. Obviously, a system 
which involved retrospective pay had many disadvantages, and in 1921 the 
Court adopted a new method for the periodical adjustment of rates of wages 
during the term of an award. Since that decision it has been a general 
practice to make the adjustments quarterly or half-yearly on a basic rate 
which is ascertained by applying to the Ilarvester wage the index number of 
the cost of feod, groceries, and rent for the preceding quarter, and adding 3s. 
per week to the result. ‘The sum of 2s. per week, though an arbitrary figure, 
was chosen after deliberation as a fair addition to cover possible increases 
in the cost of living in the quarter succeeding each adjustment, and to set 
off past losses suffered by the workers during the period when wages had 
been lagging behind the rapidly rising prices. 


This method of adjustment has been embodied in the majority of federal 
awards, though there are notable exceptions. For instance the addition of 
3s. is not made in assessing the rates for railway and tramway em- 
ployees in New South Wales, who have special privileges as to holidays, 
ete.; nor in the rates for shearers for whom the marginal wage was increascd 
in the same proportion as the basic rate. 


When it is necessary to assezs a basic wage for wouten the Commonwealfh 
Court takes into consideration any special conditions affecting the employecs 
concerned, such as broken time, allowances for travelling, ete. For this 
reason the rates used by the Court for various awards sometimes show sub- 
stantial differences. In two industries in which the majority of women 
working under federal awards are employed, viz., clothing and printing, the 
basic rate has been ahout 5: per cent. of the corresponding rate for men 
and in periodical adjustments this ratio has been preserved. 


In a ease relating to the clothiug industry the Court obtained evidence 
as to the cost of living and fixed the basic rate for women in March, 1928, 
at 49s. Gd. per week, including an allowance for two and a half weeks’ lost 
time in a year. The basic rate for men in the award was 89s. per week 
allowing for two weeks’ lost time. 
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An amendment of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
passed in 1926, provides that when the question of the basic wage is before 
the Court the Federal Attorney-General may intervene to enable interested 
persons or organisations or associations of employers or employees to apply 
to the Court for liberty to be heard and to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses. 


LInving Wage in the other States. 


In South Australia the standard living wage is fixed by the Board of 
Industry. In Victoria and Tasmania the rates of wages in the various 
industries are fixed by wages boards by a process of collective bargaining 
between the employers and the employces in the industry concerned. In 
‘Victoria it has become the usual practice to assess a basic rate according 
to the method used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. In Tasmania the standard of the Federal Court is observed 
to some extent, but the general average rate for unskilled labour is some- 
what lower. In Western Australia the Arbitration Court determines a 
basic wage in June of each year, and the rate so determined operates for 
a period of twelve months from ist July following. 


The following statement shows the rates used as the basis of wage deter- 
minations by the State industrial tribunals at various dates since July, 
1914, also for the purposes of comparison the basic rates for each capital 
city in August, 1929, calculated according to the method used by the Com- 
monwealth Court. The rates for Melbourne and Perth in July, 1914, and 
the rates for Hobart, may be regarded as fair average rates for unskilled 
jabour, and those for August, 1929, are the rates assessed by adjusting the 
Harvester wage according to the method used by the Commonwealth 
Court :— 


Weekly Living Wage for Adult Males determined by State Basic Rates for 
Industrial tribunal. Adnlt ae 
uperoportan ; H soethen teed ag 
a 1914, 1926. 1927, | 1928. neg, || Konutmenyenlen 
(July). (August), | (August). | (August). (August). { August, 1929. 
; if i 
€ed|£sda/ £ad) £84d| £sd] £24 
Sydney 2 8 0 4 4 0 45 0:4 5 0! 45 0 414 6 
Melbourne ...| 2 5 O 412 0 4 7 0 4 7 6) 419 0 410 6 
Brisbane | 2 2 0 45 01 45 0 45 0! 45 0 40 0 
Adelaide i 2. 8 6 45 6 45 6, 4 5 6 4 5 6 4 8 6 
Perth 214 0) 4 5 0 45 0:4 5 0) 470 4 6 6 
Hobart ... 28 0| 456! 440 426! 4 5 6 4 5 6 


The family unit upon which the basic wage is determined by the State 
tribunal in Queensland consists of a man, wife, and three children. In 
South Australia and Western Australia the unit is not defined by legisla- 
tion, but the tribunals have adopted the unit of a man, wife, and two 
children. This unit was the basis of the living wage determinations in 
‘New South Wales up to 1927, then family allowances were introduced and 
children were excluded from consideration in fixing the living wage. The 
rates assessed by the Commonwealth Court and those stated for Melbourne 
and Hobart are based on the Harvester wage for which the family unit is 
generally assumed to be a man, wife, and three children. 


In the quarterly adjustment of the rates according to the Commonwealth 
method as from 1st November, 1929, the rates shown in the last column of 
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the foregoing table were altered as follows:—<An increase of 6d. in Sydney 
and Hobart, and a decrease of 1s. in Perth, and the other rates remained 
unchanged. 

Secondary Wage. 

Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment of the secondary wages is a matter to be considercd separately 
in connection with each occupation. It is the usual practice, under the 
State system in New South Wales, when varying wages on account of an 
increase or decrease in the cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recog- 
nised margin between the skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, 
and to vary all rates of wages by the amount by which the basic wage has 
been increased or reduced. 

The Commonwealth Court determines in each case an amount which it 
considers to be the fair value, as at the date of the award, of the skill 
required. 

Ratrs or Waces. 

The rates of wages for various occupations at intervals since 1901 are shown 
in the following statement. Except where specified, the figures indicate the 
munimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on the basis of the weekly, 
daily, or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards and agreements, and for o- 
cupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or predominant 
rates are stated. The table contains particulars of a few occupations only, 
but similar information relating to a large number of callings is publish 
annually in the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” In the Register 
for the year 1920-21 the rates are stated for each vear from 1901 to 1913, 
inclusive, and for 1921; and the following issue contains the rates for each 
year since 1913 :— 


Occupation. : 1901, ; 1911, j Wom, 10. | 1995, | 1926. | 1927, 1928 
i ! ! | 
1 * ! 

Manufacturing— s.d. [sid j 9. d. s. d. s. d. s. 3. sd | s. d. 
Cal tmake AQ § 2 2 10 lll 0} 111 0 
Boilermaker” |. :.| a0 0 [G8 0 | tor 6 {ws G [12 6 |e 6 | 1k 6| 10 6 
Coppersmith oe .-; 60 0 68 0 109 6 103 6 112 6 | 115 G |} 114 Gj it4 G 
Fitter .. ac i 60 O | 64 0 107 6 108 6 112 «6 115 6 '114 6 | ilt 6 

” electrical | 60 0 166 0 lus 6 115 0 | 117 0 117,—«=O | 121: «0, P21 0 
Baker .. Pe 35% -- 53 6 1,56 0 109 6 19 6 1!1@ 6 127 6 , 128 6. 128 CG 
Bootclicker |. vs! 450 5k 0 93° 6 96 O 1 8 0 101 6 | 160 0! 100 6 
Tailor (ready made) 2 5OO0 1 35 4 102 6 » 102 6 101 6 107 6 105 6 | 107 & 
Compositor (Jobbing) - 52 0 69 0 | 105 «0 10t 0 id2 0 1ll¢ @ 118 0} 113 9 

Building— | | : i i 
Bricklaver st 69 0 69 0 | 108 0 113 0 113 0 ' 126 6 | 126 6 | 126 6 
Carpenter ae --| 60 0 63 0 110 0 121 0 121 0 ' 126 6 | 127 6 | 127 € 
Painter Se one .. 54 0 } 60 0 104 0 | 103 0 }; 108 0 (1 6 117-6 |: 318 «6 
Plumber a — .., 6 0 | 66 0 | 110 0 I 107 0 ; 117 0 | 117 0 | 129 6 | 129 6 

| , 
Minine— i | ‘ : ' 
Coalminer, per ton(bestcoal) 4 2 | 4 2 | 6 11 Gut! 61g! 61s ! on Rave 
() 103 6 103 G6 | 109 6. 109 6 109 6 9 & 
Coaiwheeler .. . 42.9 [42 6) tp to to to to to 
| { Wé G 106 G 112 6 , 1 6 112 6, 12 6 
Silverminer .. ee o! SEO $66 0: 99 0 , 99 0 103 6 | 104 0 | 108 0; 106 & 
: i 

Ten : { 66 0 : 68 0 Ws 0 106 0 109 0 112 0 He 0 a 0 

ail‘way loco-driver .. to }: to to to | to to | to; ) 

; 20 0 90 0 180 0 139 0 ; 183 0 136 0 185 0: 135 9 
ry 10 | \ | 
Wharf-labourer per hour i to Li 6 5 29 2b! 2b 2 | 211 211 
| 1-3 ! 

Rural industries— (! i 40 0 41 0) 41 OF 

Shearer .. per 10) sheep ~ i 200 2 @ 1 46 6 88 0 38.0 and | and | ane 
i 45 0 45 0 45 
Station-hand, with keep ..' 2 48 0 £2 0 52 0 65 0 | 55 0; 56 9 
| 14 39 0 30 0 \ j 
Farm-labourer, with Keep} 42 0 to to ss 0 55 0) 55 O 
j 2 50 0 | 50 0 |) 

Miscellaneous— | e : ' 

Pick and shovel man wi 4 94 6 ; 91 0 93 6 | 96 6 | 98 0 ; 98 9 

Standard minimum wage | 82 0 } 82 0 84 0 84.0 | 85 Of , 85 OF 

i 


* Standard not fixed. + Plus family endowment. ¢ Less 2s, 3d. per week. 
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Prior to the determination of the Harvester rate in 1907 a standard wage 
was not fixed, and an inspection of the predominant rates in 1901 shows 
that wages as low as 30s. per week were paid for unskilled labour in some 
factories, but the average was probably about 35s. per week. The Jiving 
wage, 85s. per week, in 1928 showed an increase of 50s, as compared with 
that rate. 


The wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according 
to the condition of the seams or places where the coal is mined, the rates 
being determined by a special tribunal. The rates for miners and mheelers 
shown in the table relate to the northern district, where the bulk of the coal 
is produced. 


The wages of railway engine-drivers are increased by 6s. per week on the 
completion of each of the first four years of service, the highest rates being 
paid to drivers of mail and passenger trains. The rates are generally higher 
than those fixed for most industrial occupations, but the increase since 1901 
has been smaller than the increase in the other rates shown in the table. An 
hourly rate is prescribed for wharf-labouring, as intermittency is a constant 
factor owing to irregularity in the daily volume of shipping trade. Extra 
rates are paid for handling special cargoes such as wheat, explosives, and 
frozen meat. 


In the rural industries, contract rates for shearing and the wages of 
station hands are fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. In September, 1923, the rate for shearing ordinary flock sheep: 
was raised from 35s. per 100 to 88s., in June, 1926, to 40s, and in Septem- 
ber, 1927, to 41s. In the current award provision is made for the adjust- 
ment of the rates as from 1st Mareh in each year and a veduction equal to 
Qs. 8d. per week was made as from 1st March, 1928. A State award for 
pastoral employees prescribes a shearing rate of 45s. per 100 as from 1st 
August, 1926. This award must be observed by persons not bound by the 
federal award. 


Until October, 1926, the wages of farm labourers were not fixed, except 
during the twelve months dating from October, 1921, when a living wage 
declaration was in operation, viz., 66s. per week without board or residence 
or 42s. per week for those who were provided with board and lodging. In 
October, 1926, an award covering agricultural workers was issued by the 
Conciliation Committee relating to the industry, and in July, 1927, the 
living wage for rural employees at the rate of 84s. per week was declared by 
the Industrial Commission. 

The rates shown in the table for piek and shovel men relate to those 
engaged in the work of railway construction. 


The following table of average rates shows the extent to which changes 
in the rates for individnal occupations have affected wages in various 
groups of industries, and in all industries combined. The figures represent 
the average weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in each group of 
industries, and the weighted average for all groups combined in various 
years since 1901. 

For the computations particulars were obtained in respect of 874 oceupa- 
tions. The industrial awards and agreements were the main sources of 
information, and for occupations not subject to the industrial determina- 
tions, the ruling or predeminant rates were ascertained from employers 
and from secretaries of trade uuicns. The occupations were classified into 
rteen industriel eroups, and the averages were calculated on the basis 
of the weekly rates payable to adult male employees in the Metropolitan 
district, except in regard to the mining, shipping, and rural industries, 
which are conducted for the most part outside the Metropolitan area. 
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In determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic mean was 
taken; that is, the sum of the rates was divided by the number of occupa- 
tions, no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in 
each occupation. In computing the average for all the industries combined, 
the average for cach industrial group was weighted in accordance with the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group. 


The rates shown in the table for 1921 and later years are those deter- 
mined for New South Wales by the Commonwealth Statistician. 


In the shipping, pastoral, and domestic industries, where food and 
lodging are supplied, the value of such has been added to the rates of 
wages :-— 


Average Weekly Rates of Wages at end of Year. 


Group of Industries. : : 
g 1901. 1911. | 1918. 1921. . 1924. . 1925. 


A i 


t 

1, Wood, Furniture, Sawmilil,| s. d.| gs. d.[ 3. | 
Timber W orks, ete. wi 48 4,55 6: 58 

2. Engineering, Shipbuilding, i / 

Smelting, Motal Works, | ‘ i | 

ete. 49 4/55 4°57 8 98 7: 97 11) 

3, Food, Drink, “and “Tobacco! { ! i 

Manufacture and Distri- i 


bution —... wp 4411551 4 56 G 95 2 93 7: 95 
4, Clothing. Hats, Boots, Tex-; } i 
tiles, Rope, Cordage. ete. | 44 5-51 7, 54 0 9110 OL G6} 91 11 
5. Books, Printing, Bookbind- j | 
ing, efe. . =| 53 1 6£ 4 65 9 106 83 104 3/107 2; 
6. Other Manu curing | 4410 51 7 56 8 97 7:96 O| 98 4 
7. Building 58 2 63 4 G63 0.104 7:104 6/107 4 
8. Mining, ¢ Quarrics, ete. +) 52 3, 69 O° 62 G 105 41105 0/109 6 
9. Railway and ‘Tramway Ser- ' | | i 
vices ..| 52 2,55 2 61 1 95 5/95 5] 99 2 
10. Other Land Transport ww) 41 8) 44 4°51 4. 92 0: 90 4 92 11 
11. Shipping, Whart Labour, ete,| 38 4/44 6/48 9/100 5/98 4 j 102 7) 
12, Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, | | j i 
Horticultural, ete. «| 32 5143 5/49 11: 92 0 84 0} 
13. Domestic, otels, ete, «| 37 11) 44 8/45 5: 89 O 87 1! 
14, Miscellaneous . +) 4305, 49 0) 53 1 91 5° 90 8) 
|p | — oo] 
AilIndustriegy ... ow 43 12] 51 5155 9 9510 98 | 
| | H 


At the end of 1921 the average rate of wages for all industries was 86.4 


per cent. above the average of 1911. In the following years the average 
rose and fell alternately, and in 1925 it was a point slightly above the 
average in 1921, There was an increase of 4.6 per cent. during 1926 and 
of 1.4 per cent. in each of the last two years. 


The highest average rates are in the printing, building, and mining 
industries, which are strongly organised, and include a large proportion of 
skilled artisans. The next in order are the woodworking and the engincer- 
ing trades. The lowest average is in the domestic group. Between 1921 
and 1928 there were increases, ranging from 16s, 2d. to 1s. 9d., in all the 
groups. The classes with the highest increases were printing 16s, 2d., 
building 9s. 8d., rural 8s. 9d., railway and tramway services 7s. 7d., other 
land transport 7s. 83d. The smallest increase was in the shipping group. 


The average in the rural group was reduced in 1922 by an award of the 
Commonwealth Court, which affected the rates for shearers and other pas- 
toral workers, and by reason of the exclusion of rural workers from the 
purview of the New South Wales industrial tribunals in respect of living 
wage determinations. After the Industrial Arbitration Act was amended 
in 1926, wages for certain rural occupations were fixed for the first time 
by awards, which prescribed rate¥ considerably higher than the average or 
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predominant rates which had been paid hitherto. This is the main reason 
for the marked increase in the average rate for the rural group, which 
occurred in 1926, viz., from 85s. 6d. to 98s. 10d. 


The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to consider them in 
relation to the purchasing power of money. Food and rent are the only 
elements of expenditure of which satisfactory records as to variations in 
the purchasing power of money are available, and in the following state- 
ment the relation between the cost of these items and the average rates of 
wages is illustrated. For this purvose the average rates of wages have been 
reduced to index numbers, which have been divided by the index numbers 
of food and rent. The results indicate the variations in the effective 
wage. 

The index numbers of the nominal wage for 1916 and subsequent years, 
as shown below, represent the mean of the average rates at the end of the 
four quarters of cach year. Quarterly data are not available for 1901 and 
1911 and the average nominal rate at the end of the year has been used; 
it is not likely, however, that this would have an appreciative effect in these 
years when the movement in wages was slow. 


Average Nominal Wage per Week. | Index Number of | Index Number 
Year, ic ; s Foodand Rent | 0 

| Amount. Index Number. | Combined. Effective Wage. 

i] } 

| | | | 

| s. d. ' | 
1901 43 11* 854 | 848 1007 
i911, 51 5* 1000 1000 1000 
1916 59 7 1160 1351 859 
1921 | 95 5 1855 1672 1109 
1922} 93 2 1812 1586 1142 
1923 : 92 7 1801 1685 1069 
1924 | 93 10 1826 1662 1099 
1925 | 94 7 1840 1709 1077 
1926 | 97 9 | 1901 1799 | 1062 
1927 101 2 H 1968 | 1776 | 1108 
1928 102 7 | 1995 1783 1119 


* At end of year. 


In 1901 the effective wage was slightly higher than in 1911. It declined 
steadily after 1911 as living became dearer, until in 1916 it was i4 per 
cent. lower than in 1911. Subseanently wages increased at a faster rate 
than the cost of food and rent, and the effective. wage index number rose 
slowly, but in 1919 its purchasing power in relation to the cost of food 
and housing was still 10 per cent. lower than in 1911. There were 
pronounced rises in wages during 1920 and 1921, and as food prices 
began to decline the cifective wage rose to a point 14 per cent. above the 
level of the year 1911. In 1928 wages moved downwards and the cost 
of food and housing increased so that the effective wage declined by 6 per 
cent. In 1924 the movement of each factor was reversed, and the effective 
wage showed a slight increase. In 1925 and 1926 both wages and the cost 
of commodities increased, but the effective wage declined, and in the latter 
year it was lower than in any year since 1920. In 1927 when wages in- 
creased and the cost of food and rent were somewhat cheaper the effective 
wage was restored to the.same level as in 1921, and it was slightly higher in 
1928. 
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The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in the foregoing 
tables, are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or on predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, 
and not on actual earnings, which are liable to fluctuate on account of the 
rise and fall in the volume of employment. Thus the census records show 
that there was a much larger proportion of unemployment in 1921 than in 
1911. There was an unusually large degree of unemployment also in 1928. 


Wages Paid in Fuctories, November, 1928. 


An analysis of the wage shects of the factories in New South Wales has 
disclosed useful details as to the number of employees in the secondary 
industries who were being paid at the various rates of wages. The investi- 
gation covered the wages of 67,669 adult males and 14,264 adult females who 


were employed in the factorics in November, 1928 


carters, ete. being excluded from the review. 


A summary of the results is shown below :— 


—clerks, book-keepers, 


Men, Women. 
. Number Per cent. Number Percent, 
Rates of Wages. of of | Rates of Wages. of of 
Eimployees. Total, Employees. Total, 
85s. to 80s, 3,873 57 | 2,446 17-1 
Over 90s. ., 95s. 7,080 14 ||Over i 4,646 32-6 
» 958. ,, 100s. 0. 8,955 13-3 7 4,243 29:3 
»» 100s. ,, 105s. 8,523 12-6 |) 5; Ae 4,100 77 
vy, ds. ,, 11Os, 6,723 9-9 * hae 640 4:5 
v LOs. ,, L158... 8,007 11:8 e o 244 17 
» lds. ,, 129s. ,, 7,981 Lis 9 Re 528 2:3 
s> 1208. ,, 1808... 8,280 42-2 9 as 181 13 
o> 130s. ,, 140s. .,. 3,996 6-0 5 Pe 129 0-9 
zs, 140s, ,, 150s. 1,486 22 ” a 190 1:3 
3 150s. ,, 160s. ., 1,169 7 j/Over 120s, 0... 117 0:8 
» 160s. ,, 188s, “815 12 | | 
», 180s. ,, 200s. 477 | O77 | | 
»» 2005. ,, 2608. 1. 231 7 OB | | 
Over 250: | 230; 42 4 
Total 67,669 | 100-0 Total... 14,264 | 100-0 
| 


The minimum wage for men under the jurisdiction of the State indus- 


trial system in Novemb 
rate under Federal awards, é.¢., the eqnivalent of the “ ITarvester’ 
plus 3s., was 90s. 6d. in Sydney where 


emploved, 


at rates 


+h 


[eates 


oy 
cr, 


total, and 7, 
but not more than 5s. 


. 6d. in Newcastle, and 8 
men whose wage did not exceed 90s. per 
6 per cent. of 
than 90 


30 men or 


2D ox 


3s, in Broken 


Mall. 


1928, was 85s, per week, and the normal basic 


> wage 


moxt of the factory workers are 
The number of 
week was only 3,878 or less than 
101 per cent. were receiving more 
About 60 per cent. were remunerated 
om 95a. up to £6. and nearly one-fourth were being paid more 


than £6 per weck. 

The current living wage for women as determined by the Industrial 
Cominission of New South Wales was 46s. per week, but the majority of 
the women in factories are employed in the clothing trades for which the 
basic rate under Federal award was 49s. Gd. per week. The number of 
women in the wage group which includes both these rates, viz., 463. to 50s. 
‘was 2,446 or 17 per cent. of the total, so that at least 83 per cent. were 
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receiving more than the higher of the basic rates, though only 2,929 or 
20 per cent. were paid more than £3 a weck. The number receiving more 
than £4 a week was 617, of whom 307 were receiving more than £5 and 117 
over £6. 

The distribution of the men employed in factories according to rates 
of wages and class of industry is shown below :— 


Rates of Wages. 


Class of Industry. | i | \ | Total. 

85s. | Over; Over Over : Over | Over | Over) 

to | 90s. | 95s. - 100s. | 110s. ; 120s | 140s.) Over 
20s. to to «= to | to to to | 160s. 

95s. ) 100s. 110s. \ 120s. 1408, ' 160s. | 

i H { i | 

Treating Raw Pastoral Pro-! 1 i \ 
ducts, ete. .., bss «| 150; 240, 400, 376 163; 82 37; 25} 1,478 
Oils, Fats, etc. wal 164 96} 114, 115 108, 54 9 ll 671 
Stone, Clay, Glass, eto. «| 181) 912'1,052) 1,391 914; 867) 184) 105) 5,606 
Working in Wood ... | 435 654, 633) 1,088: 757) 1,180) 137 58) 4,942 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. ee 1,541) 2,166) 4,877: 5,270) 3,035, 483) 247 18,574 
Food, Drink, etc. — ... v..| 876) 1,822) 2,225; 2,017) 1,638} 2,118} 451] 192) 11,339 
Clothing and Textiles, etc. ...| 402] 288] 651) 1,970) 958 574] 203; 226) 5,272: 
Books, ‘Paper, Printing, ete., 118! 115) 194 387| 1,448) 1,252! 508! 431) 4,453 
Vehicles, Saddlery, ete. ...| 178] 267) 488) 1,022) 1,382 783) 151! 62) 4,333 
Furniture, Bedding, ete. a. 61 82) 102 553) 1,303 633 85; 40} 2,859 
Drugs and Chemicals ..{| 62) 171; 194 296) 209) 129) S56 33) 1,150 
Heat, Light and Power | dJ1) 428) 361! 471) 1,134) 1,045) 220) 117 3,897 
Other ... ie «| 120) 404) 435 €83 704 524 vied a 99} 3,100 

| : na 

Total ane «| 3,873) 7,030. 8,955, 15,246) 15,988 12,276) 2,655) 1,646 67,669: 


The largest proportion of higher paid workers is in the printing trades, 
where 3,651 men or 82 per cent. were receiving more than £5 10s, a week, 
2,191 or nearly half received more than £6, and 431 or about 10 per cent. 
more than £8. In heat, light, and power works also there was a large pro- 
portion at the higher rates, viz., 1,134, or 29 per cent., were in the group 
£5 10s. to £6, and 1,045 or 27 per “cent. between £6 and £7. In furniture and 
bedding factories the rates between £5 10s. and £6 predominated, and in 
establishments where vehicles were made the majority of workers were in 
the wage groups £5 to £6. 

The greatest proportion at the lower rates of wages was in food and 
drink factories where 4,923 or 43 per cent. were not paid more than £5 per 
week, though the proportion at rates in excess of £6 was equal to the general 
average, 24 per cent. 


Particulars relating to the wages paid to women in the three classes of 
factories in which most of these workers are employed are shown below :— 


Rates of Wages. | 
) | 
Class of Industry. Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over i Total. 
46s. | 50s. |52s.6d.! 55s, |57s.6d.| 60s, | 653, | 70s. | Over 
to to fe) to to | to to to 80s 
50s. |52s.6d.| 55s. |57s.6d.; 60s. | 65s. | 70s. | 80s. 
! L i 
| | | | 
Food, Drink, ete. -., 730/ 109 138 47) 85 55 50 74 27| 1,315 
Clothing, Textiles, ete. ...| 650/ 2,161 1,475 700, 2,453) 838, 440) 356) 451) 9,524 


Books, Paper, Printing, ete.’ 168; 95) 82 414: 185; 92 68} 54; 40; 1,198 
Other ose on +! 898) 251) 335 151 208) 115 82' 88! 99] 2,227 
! i 


Total Sas dee 2,446| 2,616] 2,080] 1, 312 2,931 1,100) 640| 572 617) 14,264 
| 
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Of the 14,264 women covered by the review, 9,524 were employed in the 
clothing trades where the predominant rates ranged between 47s. 6d. and 
60s., and between 50s, and 52s, 6d. These two wage groups included 4,614 
employees, or nearly half the women in the clothing factories and nearly 
one-third of the total number. Jn the printing trades half the women were 
receiving rates between 55s. and 60s. and in food and drink factorics the 
majority were paid at rates which did not exceed 50s. per week. 


&05 


PRODUCTION. 


The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—pastoral, agricultural, dairying and farmyard, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, and trapping—and to the manufacturing industries. 


The values in regard to the primary industries—except mining—are 
stated as at the point or place of production, on the basis of the prices to 
the producers, which are somewhat Jess than the wholesale prices in the 
Metropolitan market. No deduction has been made on account of the cost 
of items such as seed, fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, 
machinery, ete. 


Some of the quotations are known to be understated. For instance, the 
values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard produce are deficient, 
because records are not available as to production (which in the aggregate 
must be large) on areas less than one acre in extent. The production from 
fisheries includes only the catches of licensed fishermen. 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this volume 
relating to the mining industry. The values as recorded by the Department 
have been reduced by the exclusion of certain values which are included 
here in the production of the manufacturing industries, e.g., coke produced 
at coke works, also the value added to minerals in the manufacture of lime 
and cement at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at mines. | 
The values shown for the last eight years are those supplied by the mine 
owners in returns collected under the Census Act, and they indicate the 
estimated value at the mines of the minerals raised during each year. 
The figures do not represent exact values, but may be considered to be the 
best estimates which may be made from the data available. The values 
do not include the production from quarries except in 1925-26 and earlier 
years when the output from quarries heid under mining title was included. 
The difficulty experienced in estimating the value of mining production is 
discussed in the chapter relating to the mining industry. 

The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of raw materials, water, fuel, 
and electricity, and containers used, and of tools replaced. W ith a few 
exceptions returns are not collected as to the production in small establish- 
ments employing less than four hands where manual labour only is used, 
nor from butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


For the foregoing reasony the aggregate value of production as stated is 
not complete, and should uot be assumed to be the total fund available as 
the wages fund of the State nor as remuneration for the agents of produc- 
tion in the form of wages, rent for land, and interest on capital invested. 
The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value added 
by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the consumer, nor, 
in. the case of exports, carriage to the point of shipment. Moreover, the 
earnings of many important activities, such as the building industry, of 
which records are not available, or from railway construction or com- 
mercial and other pursuits are not included. 


Thus it will be seen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings, 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decreasa in 
the. annual production of the industries specified and as important data 
for measuring the growth of the national income, 


‘ 
‘ 
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The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1871. 
‘After 1913 the values are stated for the years ended 30th June, except those 
relating to the mining industry, which relate to the calendar years ended six 
months later. 


Primary Industries. 


.| 


cee Rural Industries. 7 ae 7 = | iad Prima 
emt) Ag, EMPE| Tal ease some [RG MONE lg 
caltural. “Parmyard, [Industries.| ping, en? 

£000 | £ 000 000 | £000 £000 | £000 £000| £000 £000 

1871 | 7,609 2,220 | 1,120 | 10,939 324 1,626 | 12,889| 2,490 | 15,379 
1881 + 10,866 | 4,216 | 2,985 | 17,387 | 492 | 2,198 | 19,997 | 5,183 | 25,180 
1891 | 14,725 | 8,615 | 2,735 | 21,075 758 | 6,434 | 28,267. 7,799 36,066 
1901 | 12,447 7,060 | 3,188 | 22,695 | 986} 5,681 29,362 | 10,011 39,378 
1911 | 20,586 | 9,749 | 6,534 | 36,869 | 2,213 | 7,392 | 46,474 | 19,482 | 65,906 
1912 | 19,431 11,817 7,192 | 38,440 | 2,847 | 8,177 48,964 22,681 | 71,645 
1913 | 21,555 12,378 | 7,063 | 40,996 | 2,644 ) 8,712 | 52,352 , 23,764 | 76,116 
1915-16) 23,494 20,362 | 7,649 | 51,505 | 2,603 | 7,478 | 61,586 25,235 | $6,821 
1920-21 | 20,336 | 32,373 | 16,447 | 69,156 | 4,089 10,192 | $3,437 | 43,128 | 126,565 
1921-22) 25,020 | 20,261 | 12,914 | 58,195 3,628 | 9,666 | 71,489 | 46,746 | 118,235 
1922-23 | 36,783 ; 21,301 | 13,445 | 71,529 4,810 10,449 86,755 | 51,596 | 138,354 
1923-24 | 39,775 20,556 | 12,327 | 72,658 | 4,204 | 11,845 88,707 | 55,661 | 144,868 
1924-25 | 46,028 23,785 14,336 | 89,149 | 5,039 | 11,785 105,97 | 59,044 | 165,017 
1925-26 | 42,369 | 20,741 | 4712 | 77,822 5,609 pees 95,777 | 64,838 | 160,615 
1926-27 | 47,822 | 22,098 | 14,591 | $4,511 | 6,147 | 12,352 103,010, 69,849 | 172,859 
1927-28 | 45,407 | 17,018| 15,273; 77,698 | 5,208 1,456 9,942 71,805 | 165,147 


The total value of production increased in each decade between 1871 and 
1891. During the early nineties there was a decline from which the recovery 
was slow. In 1901, however, the value of production was considerably 
higher than in 1891. During the succeeding decennium the State entered 
upon a period of industrial expansion, and the value of production rese 
rapidly. In the year 1914-15 the combined effects of war and drought 
caused a reduction in the output, and in 1921-22 there was a heavy decline 
in the general level of prices. In 1925-26 the value of production was less 
than in 1924-25 owing to a diminution in the value of pastoral and agricul- 
tural production. In 1926-27 the value was the highest yet recorded, but in 
1927-28 the value declined by £7,712,000 or 4% per cent., owing to a lower 
return from agriculture, from pastoral enterprises, and from mining. 

Apart from seasonal influences, fluctuations in the value of pastoral pro- 
duction are mainly the result of variations in the prices of wool. In the 
year ended June, 1923, the total value was higher than in any earlier year. 
Tn 1925-26 the clip was very heavy, but a fall in prices caused a decline of 
£7,850,000 in the value to the growers. This decline was offset to a large 
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extent by the inclusion, for the first time, of items of pastoral production 
formerly omitted, viz., the natural imerease in livestock, due allowance being 
made for exports and imports. In 1996-27 the quantity of wool was the 
Jargest yet recorded, and with an upward movement in prices the total 
value to the grower recovered to the extent of $7,000,000. The return from 
wool increased slightly in 1927-28, ‘but the natural increase in flocks and 
herds was less than in the previous year, so that the value of pastoral pro- 
duction on the whole was lower by £2,400,000 than in the preceding season. 

The value of agricultural production shows considerable fluctuation, for 
which the principal reasons are seasonal. In 1927-28 a deficiency of rain 
during the growing season affected the wheat crops and prices of agricul- 
tural products declined in a marked degree during the year. 

In the mining industry the condition of the oversea market usually 
exerts the most powerful influence on the production of metals, which flue- 
tuates accordingly. The demand for coal has been more regular, and with 
a steady increase in the use of power machinery, coal became one of the 
most important items of primary production. In 1928 there was a fall in 
the prices of metals, and slackness in the coal trade both for export and for 
local consumption causing a decline of nearly £2,000,000 in the annual 
return, The value of mining production as quoted does not include the out- 
put from quarries, estimated at £1,500,000 in 1928. 

The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady 
advance from the beginning of the period under review, when it was less 
than £2,500,000, and only 16 per cent. of the total production. In 1927-28 
the value was £71,805,000, and 48 per cent. of the total value. 

Tn the following table the values per head of population are shown :— 


Primary Industries. Total 
ae - ~ -—— "7" —~ | vanufac- | PDE 
oat i Rural Industries. Forests, | Total, ae Manu- 
bos pet ‘ Fisheries, tua Primary ous | facturing 
ote | Lotal, Mining. tries, 
| Agricul Dairying | Rural In-| and | Indus- Indus- 
) Ds ue \ I at rt \ ay Tey 
Pastoral.) “dupa. neds dustries. Trapping.| tries, tries, 
i i | J 
2 si as ane eee eee = ee A 
asdalgad| £84) $d) £8 4, £84) £8 d) £8 dl £ g de 
1871 14 19 5 4 7 6 2 3 8) 210 6 Qg12 9 84 012 7 8 | 4 18 0|30 5 3 
isgi | 14 4 0 510 2 219 9 22.1811) 01211 2151126 2 9 615 6 | 32 18 38 
i891 | 12 17 10 3.3 4 2 711! 18 9 1; 018 8 612 8/2415 0 616 7) 3111 7 
41901 921) 5 38 4 2 6 8;1612 1 014 5 43 1°21 9 7/ 7 6 6) 2816 1 
yott | 12-7 3) 517 4 818 6 | 22 210) 16 7 4 8 9/2718 2)11 18 5 39 11 7 
wig {11 210! 615 6) 4 2 6 2 010; 1 611 413 9!28 1 6|13 0 2 41 1 8 
1918 | 14:16 11 616 0 317 7,2210 6! 19 1 415 8.9815 38/18 1 2 4116 5 
4915-16 2 § 1/Wi4il, 4 0 9/27 8 9) 17 6b 3818 11 | 3210 2 138 6 5/4516 7 
: t H 1 | 
4920-21 | 914 7/15 9 8 717 4 ‘33°17 ; 119 2 417 6) 39 18 3) 2012 8} 6010 11 
1921-22 | 1116 2) 910 5 614,27 611 114 2 41010 | 331211) 2119 4 | 5511 3 
1922-23 | 1618 6, 916 0! 6 3B 9) 3218 3) 2 4 3] 41511 | 3918 5 | 281410 | 63 18 3 
1923-24 i 1 01 9 6 0 5ll 6| 3217 7 118 1 5 oY 2.40 210/25 8 8) 65 6 6 
oo 8 9)t21s 6) 673/911 6,247) 547/47 0 8)% 41/73 4 9 
18 § 10 9 0 6 6 8 G/ 3817 4 2 $10 5 7 6/4113 S$) 28 4 4 | 68 i8 0 
20 7 4 9 § 8] 6 4 4 85 1911 212 4 5 5 8B 4817 6 9915 0} 7812 6 
i 
1818 8, 7 1 9 6 7 81382 7 8 23 6 4 611| 3817 7; 2918 2|6815 9 
j J : 


The value of production per head from the pastoral industry was con- 
siderably greater in 1871 and 1881 when sheep-raising was the staple 
industry of the colony and pastoral output represented nearly half the 
total value of production—than in subsequent years when the population 
had entered into other activities and the export trade in wheat, butter, ete., 
was developed. 

The development in the manufacturing industries in 1871 and in 1881, 
as measured by the value of output per head of population, was not so great 
as the figures appear to indicate. The production included the output from 
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several classes of machines used in connection with the agricultural industry 
and not, strictly speaking, factories; and most of the industries were 
subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, viz. boiling-down works, 
fellmongering, woolwashing, grain mills, chaffeutting, soap and candle 
works. 

The following statement shows, in regard to the principal commodities, 
the average annual production, absolute and per head of population, during 
the three-year periods ending Juue, 1923, and 1928, in comparison with the 
three pre-war years, 1911-13, which were years of high production :— 


Average Annual Production Average Production 
(660 omitted). Per Head of Population. 
Product : Denn 
igti-1z, | 1921-23. . 1926-28. | 1911-18, | 1921-23, | 1996-28 
H ! | } 
| | 
Wool (as in the grease)... Ib. 370,221 | 315,341 | 448,557 | 2124 1840 . 191-0 
Meat, Frozen (Exported)—- | | 
Beef er ee ra4 Yb. 11,120; 10,271 | 6,186 64 | 4S, 2°6 
Mutton ... ie ive »,| 68,828 | 41,525 | 31,534 366 395} 134 
Leather ... ai ae »| 18,373 19,013 | 20,778 77 89!) 89 
Butter Rs ie oes 35! 79,198 | 86,222 | 101,705 45°4 40° 43-3 
Cheese bet ee ie 39 5,845 , 6,824 6,828 34 30; 29 
Bacon and Ham ... 9 »,| 15,940 | 18,642 | 24,347 9-1 8S | 10-4 
Wheat sn oe w. bush.| 31,865 42,353 ; 36,130 18°3 199 | 15-4 
Maize ee kes we ogy |) 4,691 5 8,813 | 8,60 27); 18) 15 
Potatoes... a .. ewt.) 1,824 1,046 | 959 1-0 | ae ‘4 
Hay... oi ae oe » | 18,612 ° 23,100 | 16,655 107; 10°8 7] 
| i i 
Coal... oe vw. ton.) 9,664. 10,485 | 10,487 55] 4:9 45 
Coke ite ons we CW. 9,217 | 16,257 | 20,531 53 76: 87 
Gold ae site wee OZ! 200 : 32 17 ‘] 0 | “0 
Silver sis — oe »t 2,117: 940 8 12 “4 ‘0 
Silver-lead-ore, ete. .... ewt.| 7,167 | 3,299 | 5,417] 41 16) 23 
Zing. eee gy | 210,290; = 5,796 | 5,782] FD) 27 O4 
{ } i 
Timber, Sawn... sup. ft.; 169,078 | 157,899 | 164,685 97:0 74:1) 70-1 
Fish, Fresh ei ee lb.; 15,499; 20,588 | 21,281 89 97 at 
Rabbit Skins (Exported) >! 8,805, 6,747) 10,727 30, 32° 46 
Tron, Pig 2.00 Cw 771 | 5,373; — 8,853 4) 25) 3-8 
Stecl eee Res ein SN ose 2,887 7,004 ans 14) 30 
Portland Cement ... Leerg tes 2,374 3,778 7,358 14 17 | 33 
Beer and Stout... w.  gal.| 22,253 | 24,845 | 27,0383 | 12°8 | 17: 115 
Tobacco... 08 sos lb. 6,370 | 12,211 14,964 37) 57; oF 
| i | 
Biscuits wey | KITS) 30,244! 49,512] 189) 184, 184 
Boots and Shoes ... 4. pairs) 3,752; 4,174 4,801 22! 20 20 
Bricks ie Sea v No.) 366,985 | 339,721 | 422,620 | 2105 | 159-4 179°9 
Candles... oe sexo “tbs 5,511 , 4,596 | 3,589 3:2 22!) 15 
Electricity... se vw. units, 165,249 386,742 | 803,079 | 94:8 | 181°5 | 341-9 
| | 
Gas... or ...1,000 cub. ft. 4,578 . 8,465; 10,329 2°8 40; 4:4 
Jam and Preserved Feuit lb.| 27,767 ; 30,396 31,436 15°9 143) 13°4 
Soap sits vee one x3 31,670 . 37,085 49,986 18:2 17°4 21°3 
Sugar, Refined... wae CWt. 1,83£ 2,373 2,984 1 11) 13 
Meat, Preserved . 1. Ib] 255501 | 4,320 | 5,194] 146] 20] 22 
Tweed and Cloth ... we syd.) 1,170 | 2,313 | 2,369 7 11 | 10 


The statement shows that the annual production of most of the com- 
modities in the list has increased considerably since 1911-18, the principal 
exceptions being frozen and preserved meats, metals, maize, and potatoes. 
Tn some cases, however, the increase has not been proportionate to the 
growth of population, e.g., wool, butter, wheat, coal, fish, bricks, jam, and 
preserved fruits, SS RM soit Dosti. ad 
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‘An account of the Industrial History of the Staic up to 1899 appears in 
the “ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-8,” and is continued 
on a broader basis in the “Official Year Book, 1921.” The following 
account of recent developments brings the matter up to the later months 
of 1929. 


1921-22. 


The year 1920 was the culminating point of the trade boom, which had 
assumed new vigour, after the close of the war, and the process of deflation 
began in 1921. In older countrics, where the economic situation was 
more complex, the transition was sudden, and marked by serious dis- 
turbances in industry and commerce; but in New South Wales a policy 
of gradual deflation was pursued, and readjustments to meet new con- 
ditions proceeded without undue dislocations. Although unemployment 
‘nereased and some establishments worked part-time, the shortage of 
work was not generally acute for any lengthy period. At the census 
in April, 1921, when the position was at its worst, the unemployed in 
the State numbered 61,640, equal to 7 per cent. of the total breadwinners; 
but of these only one-half were out of work through scarcity of employment. 
Financial losses in some businesses were severe, but conditions vemained 
calm, and there was no appreciable increase in the number or magnitude of 
bankrupteies—convineing proof of an efficient commercial and banking 
organisation, and of the financial strength of the community. On the whole, 
preduction inereased in volume, and, as this increase more than counter- 
acted the decline in prices, the value of production was greater in 1920-21 
than in any previous year. The propitious seasons which followed the 
breaking of the drought in June, 1520, stimulated production, and helped to 
improve the difficult situation which was arising out of the general fall in 
prices and the decay of the unreal prosperity which had been engendered by 
war conditions. 


The decline first affected the State through a fall in the prices realised for 
pastoral products and metals, of which New South Wales is a seller, and 
for manufactured goods, of which it is a buyer. The smaller and slower 
yealisations on all primary products, except wheat, caused a reduction in the 
national income during 1921, and at the same time the knowledge that 
the level of prices was falling produced a spirit of caution among the 
buying public. Although exports declined heavily, imports, in fulfilment 
of long-standing orders, grew to unprecedented heights in 1920-21, Com- 
mercial houses were faced with the troublesome problem of realising on 
large stocks of high-priced goods on falling markets in order to meet extra- 
ordinary comimitments oversea, while the spending power of the public was 
weakening. 

As the violent developments oversea dominated the lceal situation, the 
whole industrial organisation of the State felt the influence of price varia- 
tions. Prices fell steadily for two years, and in the early part of 1922 had 
reached a point approximately 30 per cent. below the highest point reached 
in 1920, but still 50 per cent. above the level prevailing in 1913. Bank 
advances had reached their maximum in March quarter, 1921, aud deposits 
in the following quarter; thereafter both receded gradually. Deposits 
reached their lowest point by December, 1921, and advances six months 
later. A decline was apparent also in the business of the clearing-house, the 
total in 1921 being more than 7 per cent. less than in 11920, while in the 
early months of 1922 there was a further decline. The spirit of 
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caution in spending had its counterpart in saving, and a new growth 
of deposits occurred in the savings banks. Inclusive of interest added to 
accounts these increased by £7,460,000 in 1920-21—nearly double the increase 
in any preceding year. The diminution in earning power was exhibited in 
the smaller earnings of public companies. There was a decrease in the 
average rate of dividends paid, and some companies arranged to return 
portion of their capital to shareholders. 


As the result of recommendations made by the special tribunal set up in 
February, 1921, to consider applications for a reduction in hours of work, a 
44-hour working week was proclaimed in respect of many of the important 
industries regulated by awards of the State courts. This matter, the ques- 
‘tion of unemployment, and of reduction in the costs of production, became 
‘topics of much discussion. A joint economic conference of representative 
organisations of employers and employees assembled in Sydney in 1922 to 
consider the problems, but failed to agree on general principles, and dis- 
banded without formulating concrete proposals for the betterment of con- 
‘ditions. The price of coal and its cost of production were the subject of a 
subsequent conference, but agreement was not reached. 


In October, 1921, the Board of Trade reconsidered the living wage, and 
declared in favour of a reduction:from £4 5s. to £4 2s. per week, but the 
determination was not put into effect immediately, and the average effective 
wage ruling during the year 1921 was 10°9 per cent above that of 1911. In 

“May, 1922, the Board gave the matter further consideration, and declared 
another reduction to £3 18s. per week, which was put into operation after 
the election of a new Government. During all these readjustments the 
‘industrial situation remained calm, and in 1921 strikes were in extent far 
below the average of the previous eight years. Some industries, however, 
principally the metal and metalliferous mining enterprises, were dislocated 
by a fresh cause—the absence of profitable markets—and a number of 
establishments and mines suspended operations pending an improvement in 
‘markets or a reduction in costs of production. 


With the advent of favourable seasons in Junc, 1920, the outlook for 
primary industries improved. The harvests of 1920-21 and of 1921-22 were 
unusually large, especially in the former year, and high prices were realised 
for wheat; the market for butter improved after a severe decline toward 
the end of 1921, and production increased to over 100,000,000 Ib. in 1921-22; 
the sheep flocks recovered rapidly from the effects of the drought of 1920, 
and prices rose as the demand increased, so that the clip of 1921 was 
practically disposed of by the end of July, 1922. The trials of the readjust- 
ment period found organisations of producers, brought into being largely by 
the problems of recent years, ready to take combined action in their own 
interests. The disturbed state of markets led to a continuance of the war- 
time expedient of “pooling” produce for market, and co-operation among 
producers made considerable headway. Although wool reverted to a free 
market in 1921, control of the realisation of surplus wool from previous 
years was handed over to a growers’ company specially formed for the 
purpose. The wheat-growers by ballot emphatically favoured a “ voluntary 
pool” in connection with the harvest of 1921-22, and more than half of that 
lharvest was entrusted to the new organisation. Butter was controlled in 
large part by producers on co-operative principles, and a “fruit pool” was 
formed by the Commonwealth Government to handle fruit for canning. By 
these means primary producers were able to exercise more control in the 
marketing of their products and to obtain better prices. 


The general decline of prices, wages, and employment had a marked effect 
on the housing problem. Owing to high costs, building activity decreased 
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during 1921, although housing needs had not been fully met; but the 
increase in rents, the fall in wages, and the slackness of employment, 
led to such economy in housing accommodation that, towards the middle 
of 1922, the effective demand for houses became less intense. At the same 
time reduced costs led to an expansion of building operations. 


Although local rates of interest remained unchanged at a high level, 
monetary conditions oversea improved. Public loans were negotiated on 
improved terms in London. A loan of £5,000,000 issued at 95, bearing 
interest at a nominal rate of 44 per cent. per annum, and an actual rate 
of £4 17s. 3d. per cent, was raised by the Government of New South Wales 
jn 1922. The extent of the improvement is apparent from the rise in the 
price of Consols, whici: had been quoted at 44 and rose to 584 in May, 1928, 
while New South Wales 8 per cent. stocks recovered from 58 to 82. ‘The 
recovery of trade was facilitated also by a marked improvement in the 
exchange between London and New York. 

Following upon a political crisis in December, 1921, general elections 
were held in March, 1922, and a change of Government was cffected. The 
policy of the new administration included the abolition of all restrictions 
on trade and industry, reintroduction of a 48-hour working week, and land 
settlement. 

1922—1928. 

The depression which followed the post-war boom had passed its worst 
phase by the middle of 1922-——nearly two years after the fall in values had 
commenced. More stability appeared in foreign markets, which influenced 
local prices through imports and exports alike. An improvement in primary 
production in 1921-22 increased the effective purchasing power of the State, 
and if was strengthened as time passed by the rising value of wool and 
the increasing production of butter. 

In the latter part of 1922 the level of commodity prices in New South 
Wales assumed temporary stability at about 60 per cent. above the level of 
1914, but a rise in 1923 established a new level 67 per cent. above that of 
1914. Trade rapidly adjusted itself to the new basis, wages and profits 
became steady with a tendency to rise, the velocity of exchange increased, 
and employment improved, but a cautious spirit continued in investment. 


An improvement in the rates of exchange with America, toward the 
end of 1922, facilitated trade, but the continental exchanges, notably 
with ex-enemy countries, and with France and Belgium, receded further 
from parity. Trade with the principal ex-enemy countries was resumed on 
ist August, 1922, and elaborate legislative provision was made to prevent 
the sale of imported goods produced under the advantage of depreciated 
exchanges at prices ruinous to the competition of local manufacturers. 
During 1922-28 the value of imports of machinery and textiles amounted to 
nearly £16,500,000, but despite the increased value of wool exported the 
aggregate value of exports declined, owing to the smallness of the wheat 
crop. The revival in overseas trade, which was already occurring as 
exchanges improved, was stimulated also by a reduction of freights on ocean 
cargoes. This revival was evident in the steady increase in shipping after 
the war until, in 1992, the tonnage of vessels entering the ports of the 
State was equal to that of 1918, when it had reached a maximum. 


Tt is probable that the return of prosperity deferred the fall in the rates of 
interest which probably would have accompanied a decline in profits. As it 
was, money accumulated rapidly in trading-banks at fixed deposit and Gov- 
ernment stocks and other stable investments came into demand to such an 
extent that within twelve months their prices on the Stock Exchange rose by 
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Y per cent. The strength of the demand for well-established investments was 
indicated early in 1923 when a 52 per cent. loan of £1,000,000 at par issued 
by the Rural Bank attracted applications for four times the amount 
required. At the same time a Commonwealth loan of £5,000,000 at 5 per 
cent. for ten years, issued at 96 in London, was fully subseribed. 


The tendency to revert to normal conditions in trade and finance was 
accompanied by a decrease in speculative enterprise. In 1922 the volume of 
company promotion was not greater than before the war. Towever, building 
operations in the metropolis, which had slackened owing to high costs, 
inereased very rapidly during the latter part of 1922, and the total value 
of buildings completed during the vear (£8,755,000) was greater than in 
any previous year. The amount of building in other parts of the State was 
comparatively small. In regard to public works, the construction of the 
city and suburban electric railway was re-commeuced in February, 1922, 
after an interval of four and a half years, and Parliamentary sanction was 
given in November to the erection of a bridge across Sydney Harbour. 


Despite the building activity in the metropvlitan area, the house shortage 
remained, and rents continued to rise throughout 1922. The continued 
decline in prices, however, was such that the cost of living decreased, and 
the reduction of the living wage to £3 18s. became operative in the latter 
part of 1922, but no actual reduction eusued in the standard of living from 
this cause, as the average effective wage-rate of the year remained 14 per 
cent. above that of 1911. Tfowever, it was reflected in the deposits in 
Savings Banks, of which the total showed very little increase after June, 
1922, while the average ammount per depositor declined slightly. In May, 
1925, in consequence of a slight rise in prices, the living wage was increased 
by 1s. per week io £3 19s. These adjustments of wages proceeded con- 
eurrently with reversion to the 48-hour working-week in most industries 
where hours had been reduced in 1921, but comparatively little industrial 
dislocation resulted. 


1923-1924. 


The steady improvement in the economic position was continued in 
1923-24, end though markets proved buoyant, the stability of prices was 
maintained. The dislocation of business passed away and unemployment 
decreased steadily. Wages, after a decline in 1922, advanced slightly in 
1923, and although there was a rise in the cost of living, the index number 
of the average effective wage of the year remained 7 per cent. above the 
level of 1911. The living wage was fixed at £4 2s. in September, 1923, 
and remained unaltered throughout 1924. Concurrently the earnings of 
public companies increased, and although the unusually high profits of 
1920-21 were not reached, the improvement over 1921-22 was very pro- 
nounced. There was a slight diminution in the return from gilt-edged 
securities, but the value of industrial stocks rose appreciably. 


In the latter part of 1928 a rapid transformation occurred in the banking 
position. Deposits in ordinary trading banks fell from an average of 
£93,000,000 in June quarter to £89,090,000 in December quarter, while 
advances rose from £84,000,000 to £89,100,000. Gut an increase in deposits 
in March quarter and a deerease in both advances and deposits in June 
quarter, 1924, restored the position to normal. The operations of local 
banks and the provision of credit were hampered considerably by the 
accumulation of large Australian balances in London, which, in view of the 
restrictions upon the movement of gold, could be transferred and applied to 
local requirements only with very great difficulty. Indeed, the cost of 
exchange placed a heavy impost upon the marketing of Australian products 
abroad, it being estimated that this cost in the early part of 1924 amounted 
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in some cases to 3 per cent. of the value of the produce. While it was 
recognised that the situation was to some degree remediable only by reversion 
to the free. movement of gold, several schemes to ameliorate the position 
were proposed. The situation had become acute by the middle of 1924 and 
credits for developmental and other purposes not providing a speedy turn- 
over were closely restricted. 

The general volume of business as indicated by the returns of the bauks’ 
clearing-house expanded continuously and complaints were made frequently 
that the amount of currency was not sufficient to permit the convenient 
conduct of business. Indeed, the ratio of bank deposits to inter-bank clear- 
ings showed a steady increase, indicating a gradual acceleration in the 
velocity of exchange. Nevertheless, the issue of Australian notes was not 
increased, it being held that such a step would tend to cause inflation. 


The main factor in the business operations of the year was the high value 
of wool, for although the quantity sold at Sydney auctions in 1923-24 was 
less by 44,000,000 Ib. (as in grease) than in 1922-23, the value, £21,500,000, 
was greater by £2,500,000. The average price realised for greasy wool was 
approximately 150 per cent. higher than in pre-war years. 

But the other rural industries were adversely affected by bad seasons and 
low prices, so that the returns from them contributed little to the improve- 
ment of economie conditions. Still, the manufacturing industry continued 
to expand, and operations in the building trades were very active both in 
the construction of dwellings and in the erection of large structures in 
Sydney. However, most of the activity in secondary industries was in the 
metropolitan area. ; 


Although industrial conditions were not wholly unfavourable to the pro- 
motion of sectional interests by direct action, the sphere of industry was 
unusually peaceful. In 1923 there was not one strike or lock-out of con- 
siderable magnitude in non-mining industries and the mining industry 
itself was disturbed by only one strike of importance. It is noteworthy 
that wages had become a subsidiary cause of strikes, being responsible 
for only one-fifth of the dislocations of the past five years. Disputes con- 
nected with trade union principles were responsible for nearly half the 
total time lost. Disputes as to working conditions involved more workers 
than any other single cause, and caused more than one-quarter of the total 
dislocations, while disputes as to hours of employment involved the loss of 
as many working days as those concerning wages. 

Active steps were taken by persons interested in farming to promote 
organisations to improve the conditions of rural life and to render rural 
industries more attractive, The fruitgrowers, especially those producing 
citrus fruits, resorted to co-operation with a view to effecting economies 
in the distribution of their product, grading it, and developing new markets. 
Agricultural bureaux continued to flourish and gradually extended their 
operations in co-operative buying. A scheme of stabilisation in con- 
nection with the dairying industry was formulated on a federal basis, 

A decline in the meat industry led to action being taken by the State in 
association with the other States and the Commonwealth, with a view tc 
providing a new stimulus to the industry through a Meat Industry En- 
couragement Act, which gave power to a federal organisation to impose a 
levy upon pastoralists to defray expenditure for the advancement of meat 
production. At the close of 1923 the law of co-operation was completely 
amended and modernised, and a legal basis was provided for rural credits 
and community settlement. 

In addition, a new policy of rural development was put into operation. 
Executive sanction was given in a general way to measures for improving 
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the conditions of rural life. The problem of closer settlement was approached 
from a new angle, and many large landholders were given facilities for 
subdividing their holdings and selling them in smaller areas. An agree- 
ment was made whereby the Victorian Government undertook the exten- 
sion of five lines of railway into the south-western parts of the State, 
whereby considerable uew settlement was promoted. By an agreement with 
the Governments of the Commonwealth and Queensland, authority was 
given to construct a standard gange railway connecting Grafton and 
‘Brisbane. 


The question of establishing new States in various parts of New South 
Wales, which had been a source of agitation for years, was referred to a 
Royal Commission for inquiry and report. This Commission reported that 
the creation of the proposed new States was not desirable at that time. 


1924-25. 


In the latter part of 1924 there occurred a pronounced change in the 
seasonal factors which exercise a dominant influence upon the productivity 
of the rural industries of the State, and, as these factors continued to 
operate very favourably, the season 1924-25 proved to be one of the most 
bountiful in the history of New South Wales. The production of butter 
far exceeded all previous records, and for wheat and wool, the two largest 
of the staple products, there was a largely augmented yield as well as a con- 
siderable improvement in market prices. As a consequence, the value of 
production from these three items, which represents nearly two-thirds ef 
the value of production from rural industries, increased by approximately 
£16,260,000, or nearly 40 per cent. 


Such a development naturally provided a powerful stimulus to the whole 
commerce and trade of the State, a direct consequence being an increase 
in exports. The value of goods shipped oversea reached the record of 
£60,580,000, and exceeded the average for the three preceding years by 
one-third. The total national income also was increased considerably, 
‘Direct evidence of the increase in 1923-24, when the seasonal and market 
factors operated Jess favourably than in 1924-25, was given by the fact 
that, although the rate of tax on the ineomes of individuals was de- 
creased by from 10 to 25 per cent. the net yield of the income tax 
remained practically undiminished, In 1925-26 the rate of tax remained 
unaltered, but the statutory deduction was raised trom £250 to £300, and 
«certain ‘additional deductions were allowed. Nevertheless the yield of the 
tax, which was imposed on income derived in 1924-25, increased hy more 
than 11 per cent., indicating a marked expansion in the amount of taxable 
income. This expansion was the more remarkable because the number of 
incomes taxed decreased from 128,600 to 86,400. At the same time there was 
a@ pronounced increase in the deposits in trading banks, especially in 
the deposits bearing interest. The amount of deposits exceeded by far any 
total previously attained, and the excess of deposits over advances during 
the first half of 1925 was more than £13,600,000—a margin greater than 
had been recorded at any time since the early years of the war. Although 
a decrease of £1,250,000 occurred in savings bank deposits in the latter 
half of 1924 (apparently through withdrawals for investment in Government 
loans) this was all regained in the first half of 1925, and an additional 
sum of £500,000 was placed to the credit of depositors apart from interest 
added to accounts by the bank. 


The volume of business as indicated by inter-bank clearings had been 
increasing steadily since 1922. but in 1924-25 there was an acceleration 
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in expansion. The monetary value of clearings represented an increase 
of £55,000,000, or nearly 7 per cent. more than in 1923-24. The condition 
of trade and industry also showed sustained improvement and, while the 
ratio of profits distributed by public companics increased slightly, there 
was a substantial rise in the proportion of profits placed to reserve. This 
proportion had been increasing steadily since 1922, and had the effect of 
strengthening resources and stimulating expansion in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. Unfortunately a serious break occurred in the prices 
of wool and wheat in the early part of 1925, and for a time markets were 
in a stagnant condition. The resultant uncertainty caused a check to the 
rising prosperity and the year did not bring a complete realisation of the 
sanguine hopes with which it commenced. One effect of this check was 
apparent in the reduction in the ratio of trading bank deposits to inter- 
bank clearings, in the first half of 1925, as compared with the latter half 
of 1924. Nevertheless, the total volume of inter-bank clearings for the 
first half of 1925 was greater than at any previous time, and the ratio of 
deposits to clearings exceeded that of any half-year except that which 
immediately preceded it. 


Industrial conditions throughout the year were, on the whole, very 
favourable. Outside the mining industry there was very little industrial 
dislocation, exeept for a strike of seamen which commenced in June, 1925. 
Unemployment, especially in country districts, was not extensive, but to- 
ward the middle of the year there was a small increase in unemployment 
in the metropolitan area, due to depression in the engineering trades and 
to the strike of seamen. The early closing of the wool-selling season also 
contributed to unemployment in both the metropolitan area and country 
districts. 


Nevertheless there was a considerable increase in the total amount of 
wages paid in the principal industries, despite a small decline in the average 
nominal rate of wages. In 1924 a rise of 3 per cent. occurred in the effective 
rate because the cost of living remained stationary at a level slightly lower 
than that of the previous year. The effective wage for 1924 was 10 per cent. 
above the level prevailing in 1911 and 16 per cent. above the average 
for 1913. 


Although minor fluctuations occurred in prices—principally through 
seasonal causes and special factors affecting individual commodities—the 
general body of prices proved stable. The cost of living, which had declined 
appreciably after a rise in 1923-24, remained steady until April, 1925, at 
about 50 per cent. above the level of 1914, and the index number of wholesale 
prices continued throughout the year approximately 65 per cent. above the 
average of 1914. 


There were, however, several important minor fluctuations. The prices of 
agricultural produce and meat (more particularly of mutton) rose appre- 
ciably, but the prices of wool, dairy produce, and building materials de- 
creased. The outstanding market change of the year occurred in the price 
of wool, which, from an average of 234d. per lb. (greasy) in 1923-24, had 
risen to 283d. per Ib. at the largest sale of the season in December, 1924. 
Thereafter a sudden and unexpected decline set in, and’ despite curtailment 
of offerings, the average price fell rapidly to 18d. per Ib. at the closing sale 
in April, when sales were suspended for the rest of the financial year. Not- 
withstanding the collapse of the market from boom prices, the average price 
obtained at the closing sale was 100 per cent. higher than that prevailing 
before the war, and the average price realised for all greasy wool sold during 
the year was 254d. per lb., or 9 per cent. more than the average of the pre- 
vious year. The. total amount received for wool sold in Sydney during 
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1924-25 was £21,124,000, and there still remained unsold at the end of the 
year 171,700 bales. When auctions were resumed in July, 1925, the prices 
realised were slightly higher than at the sales in April. 


These violent market fluctuations and the disorganisation caused in 
marketing the wool clip led wool-growers to give renewed consideration to 
the creation of an organisation to market wool on co-operative lines. While 
a representative conference of wool-growers rejected the first scheme sub- 
mitted to them, they appointed a special committee to evolve a scheme for 
the control of the sale of wool by the graziers through an expert committee. 
In taking this step the wool-growers were following the exaniple set by 
producers in other branches of primary production. The board for the 
encouragement of the meat industry entered actively upon its duties during 
the year, and boards to control the marketing oversea of butter, cheese aud 
dried fruits were set up under authority of Federal laws. These boards 
consisted mainly of representatives of producers. An Export Guarantee 
Act was passed also to provide means whereby the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment might advance up to 80 per cent. of the value of produce exported 
oversea throvgh such boards. Although these arrangements were under 
Government auspices, they were made on the representations of organisa- 
tions of producers, who desired to obtain co-ordination of effort more 
quickly and more effectively than was possible through purely voluntary 
organisation. 

The marketing difficulties with which producers had to contend had 
been accentuated by the continued adverse movement of exchange with 
London due to the heavy flow of exports and the favourable prices realised. 
Australian funds had steadily accumulated in London since 1922, and in the 
latter half of 1924 reached such a large aggregate that the banks temporarily 
Jost control of the exchanges, and for a time the cost of transferring funds 
to Australia exceeded 5 per cent. This constituted a heavy burden on the 
yeturns received by exporters of Australian produce, notwithstanding that 
it caused a corresponding reduction in payments for goods imported. Jn 
October the Commonwealth Bank made available temporarily additional 
currency where needed and agreed with the associated banks to inaugurate 
a scheme for the partial pooling of exchange facilities. By these means a 
measure of stability was brought about. Further relief was afforded from 
December onwards, when, as a result of the appreciation of the English 
pound in terms of the dollar and the continuance of the premium on the 
Australian pound in terms of the English pound, it became profitable to 
import gold to Australia from the United States and other countries where 
there was no embargo on the export. The first shipment of gold was received 
in January, and during the first four months of 1925 no less than £6,000,000 
worth of gold was imported into New South Wales from oversea. Although 
these measures eased the situation, it was not until the removal of the 
embargo on the export of gold from the United Kingdom and from Australia 
simultaneously at the end of April that the exchanges were restored to 
virtual parity. At the same time a considerable reduction was made by the 
banks in the margin between their buying and selling rates of exchange. 
These developments afforded substantial relief to Australian exporters, 
and, insofar as the conditions of markets caused the benefit to be transferred 
to the producers in the form of higher prices, a stimulus was given to pro- 
duction for export. The saving on exchange was particularly valuable in 
the beef export trade, which had been struggling against adverse market 
conditions since 1921, because costs of marketing absorbed a very high pro- 
portion of the value of frozen beef in London. 


‘While the exchange difficulties continued it was frequently urged that 
the troubles were accentuated by public borrowings abroad, but, althouga 
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this was true in the sense that it applied to all transactions requiring the 
transmission of funds from London to Australia, there remained the fact 
that from the time when the dislocation in exchanges commenced in the 
middle of 1922 until the end of 1924 the net amount of public loans raised 
abroad by Australian Governments was £47,800,000, and the amount trans- 
mitted abroad as interest and other charges on the public debt was 
£68,800,000, so that actually the net result of transactions in connection 
with the public debt tended to relieve the tension of the exchanges. Never- 
theless, endeavours were made to restrict Government borrowings on the 
London market, and the only new loan placed abroad during the year by 
the Government of New South Wales was one for £6,500,000 in May, 1925, 
at a price yielding £5 is. 9d. to investors. There were, however, other reasons 
for the State refraining from borrowing abroad, principal among which was 
the temporary depletion of the London lending market. In addition, an 
endeayour was made to limit borrowing on local markets, and for its loan 
expenditure for 1924-25 the State relied to a great.extent on the very 
favourable state of the ledger balances. 


The difficult position in respect of public borrowing brought about by the 
state of the exchanges, the depletion of London lending funds, and the 
desire, as far as possible, to leave local supplies of money for investment 
in industrial expansion led to concerted action being taken by the Govern- 
ments of the States and Commonwenith through a joint Loan Council to 
restrict all borrowings. Where it was found necessary to borrow locally, 
joint loans were floated in order to avoid such competition as would cause 
an increase in the rate of interest. In furtherance of this policy, a joint 
loan was raised in Australia in September and October, 1924, for the sum 
of £10,800,000, from which New South Wales received approximately 
£2,900,000. The actual yield to investors in this loan, caleulated on the 
latest date of repayment, was £6 4s. per cent. A loan for £5,400,000, 
yielding £6 2s. 9d. was raised under the same arrangement in March, 1925, 
but in this New South Wales did not participate, Early in 1925 the cus- 
tomary rate at which advances were made was reduced by the ordinary 
trading banks to 64 per cent. Evidence that loanable funds were accumu- 
lating locally during the first half of 1925 was afforded by the increase in 
fixed deposits in trading banks, and by a steady inerease in the market 
prices of Government securities on the Stock Exchange. It was calculated 
that, between February and June, the average yield to the investor in eight 
typical Government stocks decreased from about 6 per cent. to 54 per cent. 
In July a joint States and Commonwealth loan for £20,000,000 Gn which 
again New South Wales did not participate) was floated simultaneously in 
London and New York at a price yielding approximately £5 1s. 9d. per cent. 
to investors, and, following upon the success of this loan, the Common- 
wealth conversion loan of approximately £67,000,000 of 44 per cent. tax-free 
war loans was placed on the local market at a price calculated to yield 
53 per cent. to investors, subject to Federal income-tax. Throughout the 
year the rate of interest on deposits fixed for two years was maintained 
by the banks at 5 per cent. 


Tn view of the exigencies of the financial situation opportunity was taken 
to reorganise the Commonwealth Bank of Australia by placing it under the 
control of a board of experts, entrusting to it the control of the issue of 
Australian notes, and conferring on it some additional functions of a 
central bank in respect of the settlement of inter-bank balances. 


‘Near the close of the financial year the State Parliament expired by 
effluxion of time, and at the elections held at the end of May, 1925, there 
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was a change of Government, and a Labour Ministry assumed office upon 
a policy which ineluded restoration of the 44-hour working week, the 
granting of pensions to widows, and a body of industrial legislation. 


1925-26. 


Although the rainfall in the north-western pastoral areas and in the 
agricultural districts was not so bountiful as in the preceding scason, con- 
ditions were on the whole very favourable to rural industries. The wool 
production increased by 9 per cent., and the total exceeded 400,000,000 Ib. 
The output of the butter factories exceeded 100,000,000 Ib. for the second 
year in succession, and was greater than for any previous season except that 
which immediately preceded it, The wheat crop was equal to the average. 


Ample rains fell in the first nine months of 1926, and gave promise of a 
maintenance of production at the high, level that had been reached in dairy- 
ing and agriculture, and of a large increase in the wool clip. Thhe stability 
of prices at comparatively favourable levels stimulated confidence in the 
future. 


The factory returns for 1925-26 showed that appreciable expansion had 
taken place in their operations, and, in conjunction with other data, indi- 
cated that secondary industries had shared in the general increase in busi- 
ness activity. Constructional work in the building trade also increased, 
a gratifying feature being a pronounced expansion in country districts, 


With this sound industrial foundation it is not surprising that prosperity 
was reflected almost generally throughout those statistics which provide 
an indication of business conditions and of the economic well-being of the 
population. 


Though the cost of living increased between the early part of 1925 and 
the middle of 1926, the increase was due mainly to the rise in prices for 
butter and wheat from which the rural industries were benefiting in oversea 
markets, also to a rise in the prices of eggs and milk. As the periodical 
declaration of the living wage was delayed pending a fuller investigation 
of the standard of living, wages lagged slightly behind the rising cost of 
living, but the average effective wage still remained above the level of 1911. 


Deposits in savings banks showed larger increases than had been apparent 
for several vears, and the increase in the number of depositors was 
accelerated. Unemployment diminished. The marriage rate, which is re- 
garded as an index of prosperity, rose appreciably, and the steady gain 
of population by migration continued. Industrial dislocations due to dis- 
putes were of small extent outside the mining and shipping industries. 
But a protracted dispute concerning a reduction in wages in British over- 
sea ships held up a large part of the oversea shipping trade during the 
third quarter of 1925, and many coastal and interstate vessels were idle 
during part of August and September through a dispute as to working con- 
ditions. Disputes in the coal-mining industry led to a number of small 
dislocations during 1925 and in the first half of 1926 considerable time was 
lost owing to dislocations. 


The outstanding developments of the year, however, were the fall in 
interest rates, the continued increase in profits of public companies, the 
steady rise in the prices of stocks and shares, the rapid increase in bank 
deposits, the expansion of transactions represented by bank clearings, the 
maintenance of confidence on the part of the investing public indicated by 
the tone of the Stock Exchange, and the large supply of money for invest- 
ment at reduced rates of interest. 
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The sharp decline which had occurred in the yield to investors in 
Government stocks on the Stock Exchange during the first half of 1925 
became general in nearly all shares in 1995-26. Tho average yield from 
fifty-five typical stocks and shares fell from 6.1 per cent. at the end of 
March, 1925, to 5°6 per cent. at the beginning of July, 1926, when the 
average yield to investors in Government stocks wag 5°2 per cent., as com- 
pared with 6 per cent. at the beginning of February, 1925. These develop: 
ments being accompanied by general increases in the earning power of 
public companies, taken as a whole, gave evidence of healthy financial con- 
ditions. Coneurrently the rapid increase i deposits in trading banks con-~ 
tinned, and the record of £180,000,000 was reached in June quarter, 1926, the 
total amount having grown by stccessive annual increases of £9,100,000 
and £9,200,000, A significant feature of this growth was that, despite a 
large falling off in the volume of money available from the sale of primary 
products, the aggregate bank deposits not only maintained the large increase 
that occurred in 1924-25, but expanded more than in that year of un- 
excelled bounty. Added to this, the amount of inter-bank clearings showed 
an increase of nearly £53,000,000, or more than 6 per cent., over 1924-25. 

Offsetting in some measure these favourable developments was a decline 
in the value of merchandise exported oversea from £60,500,000 in 1924-25 to 
£50,800,000 in 1925-26. This decrease was due mainly to the diminution 
in the wheat crop, and in a smaller degree to a reduction in the export of 
butter and lead. Although the price of wool had declined, the value of the 
exports was maintained by a carry-over of approximately one-sixth of the 
clip of the previous year, and despite the decline from the high level reached 
in 1994-95, the value of exports of merchandise in 1925-26 was 15 per cent. 
greater than the average of the three years ending in June, 1924. The 
imports of merchandise oversea. in the year 1925-26 showed a continuance 
of the steady increase that had been proceeding during the previous two 
years. An outstanding feature of ithe oversea trade of the State was the 
movement of large quantities of gold. In 1995-26 gold specie to the value 
of £3,100,000 was exported to America, whence a large quantity had been 
imported in the previous year to meet the special exchange diffeulties that 
had existed in the early part of 1925, These difficulties having been satis- 
factorily overcome, it became unnecessary to retain gold in excess of normal 
requirements, and the large export resulted. 

Changes of far-reaching importance were made in the industrial system 
during the year. The State scheme of industrial arbitration was completely 
remodelled, and an Jndustrial Commission, with exelusive and final 
jurisdiction over industrial matters, was appointed, with subsidiary concilia- 
tion committees to deal with groups of industries, thereby replacing the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration and the Board of Trade. 


As from 1st January, 1926, the ordinary working hours in all industries, 
except coal-mining and the rural industries, were fixed at forty-four per 
week, though it was held subsequently by the High Court of Australia that 
the Act was not applicable to workers operating under Federal awards. 
Toward the middle of the year the Commonwealth Arbitration Court com- 
menced a general inquiry into the matter of working hours, for the purpose 
of deciding a claim for a forty-four hour week lodged by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. et at a 

These fundamental changes were supplemented by the introduction of a 
acheme of widows’ pensions as from 10th March, 1926, and by an Act 
extending the scope and increasing the amount of compensation payable in 
respect of industrial accidents and discases. The new Act came into force 
from 1st July, 1926, and the operations of the Government Insurance 
Department were extended to embrace the transaction of business with the 
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general public covering liabilities for the compensation of workers under 
this Act and at common law. The premium rates announced at the com- 
mencement of the Act were much above those charged previously, but, as 
new experience was gained, confidence increased and very substantial reduc- 
tions were effected. 


Continued activity was displayed by primary producers in dealing with 
the problem of marketing. The number of rural co-cperative societies 
increased steadily. A far-reaching scheme was introduced in regard to 
oversea export and the limitation of interstate competition in butter. The 
initial success of this scheme encouraged the formulation of similar plans 
in regard to cheese, and steps were taken to organise more closely the 
marketing of bacon. The wheat pool practically ceased to function, as it 
received only three-quarters of a million bushels of grain. This result was 
probably due in some ineasure to the favourable prices offering for wheat, 
and the tardiness of the realisation and payments under the conditions 
which had governed previous pools. Owing to the objections of landholders 
affected by the compulsory levy, the Australian Meat Council and its sib- 
sidiary bodies ceased to function, but steps were taken to bring about a new 
organisation to improve methods of marketing meat. 


tn September, 1926, a conference of producers and consumers was con- 
vened at Bathnrst by the Government with a view to disseminating 
education on the problem of marketing, to diseuss the spread of prices 
between producer and consumer, and to formulate improved schemes of 
marketing producis, The econfercnce agreed upon a number of inportant 
resolutions, which were taken into consideration by the Government when 
legislating with the object of promoting co-operation between predueers and 
consumers for the marketing cf primary products. 


1926-27. 


The course of industrial history in the year may be considered in two 
parts, the first terminating and the second commencing with the advent of 
a period of dry weather early in 1927. With this change of weather condi- 
tions was associated a deterioration of business conditions, partly as a 
consequence, but partly of independent origin, and the year did not close 
quite so propitiously as it opened. 


In the latter half of 1926 activity on the Stock Exchange increased, and 
the steady rise in quotations that had set in early in 1925 was strongly 
maintained. All classes of stocks except Government bonds advanced in 
price, and the contrast served to illustrate the great buoyancy of shares in 
financial and other business enterprises. This development was accom- 
panied by a continued rise in the rates of net profit carned and of dividends 
declaved by public companies, but the movement in prices was such that 
the yield to investors from many classes of stock diminished. This rise 
on the Stock Exchange was due to the weight of money seeking invest- 
ment, and further evidence of the accumulation of loanable funds was 
present in the rapid growth of fixed deposits at eredit of private customers 
in trading banks. 


Although adverse seasonal factors had appeared in October and Novem- 
ber, 1926, all parts of the State except the southern and far western districts 
received bountiful rains in December. As the growing periods of the 
season’s wool and wheat had practically finished before the dry conditions 
set in, the effects were felt only in a small diminution jn butter produetion 
and in the yield of wheat. Ifowever, dry conditions again appeared in 
the spmmer and autumn of 1927 over a considerable part of the hinterland 
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and over the whole State from April until the end of September, 1927, 
becoming severe in July. The effect of this marked change in the seasonal 
factors made itself felt in the outlook for production in 1927-28 and pre- 
vented the moulding of financial and business policies on the assumption 
of eontinued expansion. The autumn and winter lambing proved small, 
a reduced .clip of wool was anticipated for 1927-28, and the sowing and 
germination of wheat was retarded. 


As the financial position was sustained by the proceeds of realisation of 
the record wool-clip and of the large wheat harvest of 1926-27, the re- 
action was at first only slight. Until after the middle of 1927 the growth 
of bank deposits and of advances was maintained with no abnormal move- 
ment, and there was only a slight fall in the high prices that had ruled on 
the Stock Exchange. However, as money was diverted to meet the 
exigencies of the pastoral season, the expansion in the volume of business 
became less regular. These developments, however, were probably not 
uneonneeted with a slight decline in the nct earnings of companies which 
declared their profits in the first half of 1927, though it is probable that 
the reduction was mainly due to factors external to New South Wales, 
such as the severe drought in Queensland. 


But, in general, the proceeds of the year’s activities were cminently 
satisfactory, and despite some shrinkage in the various sources of prosperity, 
conditions were outwardly very prosperous. 


The national income, which had increased rapidly since 1920-21, continued 
to expand, the increase for the year 1926-27 being approximately 4 per cent., 
making a total of 80 per cent, in the aggregate and 20 per cent. in the 
average amount per bead in six years. The volume of primary pro- 
duction far exeeeded that of any previous year and provided abundant 
employment. This, coupled with the favourable prices realised, made it 
inevitable that business activity should intensify. Bank clearings, which 
had reflected an increase of over 30 per cent. in interbank cheque trans- 
actions from 1921 to 1926 showed a further growth of 5 per cent. in 1926-27. 
The value of merchandise exported rose by nearly £2,000,000, and the value 
of imports increased by over £5,000,000, one-fourth of this latter increase 
being on account of machinery and implements. In addition, building 
activity continued to increase, a healthy feature being a marked expansion 
in the country districts. 


Returns of unemployment, so far as available, showed considerable dimi- 
nution, and stoppages to industrial processes through industrial disputes 
also decreased. Although the State basic wage was uot varied between 
August, 1925, and June, 1927, and then only slightly, there was a consider- 
able increase in the minimum rate used in Federal awards, and the average 
rate of wages paid to male adults increased steadily until, at the close of 
1926, it exceeded £5 per week for the first time on record. Concur- 
rently, there was a marked increase in the number of savings bank 
accounts and in the amount of deposits. Though the cost of living had 
risen in 1926, there was an appreciable reduction in 1927, contributed to 
by a slight fall in rents. This latter development was due to the improved 
supply of houses consequent on the steady expansion of building operations 
and was doubtless partly due to the fact that favourable conditions had 
placed an increasing proportion of home-seekers in possession of the 
amount of deposit necessary for the acquisition of a home by instalment 
purchase. This development in turn exercised an important effect in 
increasing the number of small property owners and stimulated the saving 
of capital in small amounts from many incomes which otherwise would 
have provided little or no permanent accurnulation. 
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he principle of the 44-hour working weck was extended to a number of 
industries operating under Federal awards, and a further important social 
and economic development avas the introduction in 1927 of a form of 
child endowment in conjunction with the State basic wage. The rate 
which formerly had been intended to provide the needs of life on a minimum 
scale for man, wife and two children—and as such was the minimum rate 
payable to adult males employed under State awards—was declared at 
&4 5s. in June, 1927, without any children in the family unit, and «was sup- 
plemented by the provision of endowment where required to raise the family 
income to a maximum of the basic wage plus 5s. per child per week. This 
provision applied to wage-earners and non wage-earners alike. 


While action was continued by the Federal Government in promoting 
the marketing of primary products abroad, more especially of dried fruits 
and wine, the State, as a result of opinions expressed at the producers’ con- 
ference in 1926, enacted a law to provide for the more effective marketing of 
any primary product, except wool, in respect of which producers desired the 
benefit of the new law. This action, together with the growing spirit of 
co-operative endeavour, is gradually increasing the economic organisation 
of the primary industries of the State. 


The maintenance of favourable business conditions throughout the year 
was facilitated by the stability of the gencral level of prices and by the 
effectiveness of the steps taken to maintain forcign exchanges in a steady 
and satisfactory position. 


The continuance of bountiful scasons had, not unnaturally, been ac- 
companicd by “boom” teudencics in certain directions, and the effect 
of these, though never very apparent, became more noticeable in 1926-27. 
There had been a pronounced increase of building activity in the city since 
1923-24, but notwithstanding the stimulus given by exteusive demolitions 
for city improvements, the demand for new premises did not always keep 
pace with the supply. Again, city land values rove at a rapid rate, the 
average increase over all land in the city proper being approximately 
40 per cent. in the three years ended 1927. There was, in addition, a very 
large and increasing volume of sales of individual properties at greatly 
enhanced prices, accompanied by considerable xpceulation. On the Stock 
Exchange values had risen to high levels, which it was apparent could be 
maintained only if a large amount of funds continued to be available for 
this class of investment, and if carnings and dividends of companies were 
maintained at the abnormally high rates that had been reached. 


A measure of artificial stimulus was given by a large increase in the 
annual loan expenditure on account of the various Governments. Further- 
tore, a system of instalment pureliasc (bused largely on cash orders) 
introduced from abroad and applied to the acquisition of both necessaries 
aud luxuries had been extensively used, aud the volume of business had 
thereby received temporary stimulus, placing a measure of encumbrance 
on future income and causing a feeling of uneasiucss ay to the possible 
outcome of the system should a dry season or a depression of trade occur. 
In one or two instances the financial methods adopted were courparable with 
those of the speculative land companies which grew up before the financial 
crisis of 1893, the system being to offer high rates of interest for fixed 
deposits and to utilise these deposits in extending credit at very remunera- 
tive rates of interest through instalment purchase of goods. 


Though the year had becu a period of great prosperity and progress, signs 
of retardation were apparent at its close. 
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1927-28. 

Into a situation, already fraught with a small element of danger, there 
were intruded the effects of a severe though short period of dry weather over 
nearly the whole of the State from April to September, 1927, When the 
seasonal position became acute in July and the ratio of advances to deposits 
was decreased, there was a noticeable reaction ou the Stock Exchange, 
business conditions generally became less buoyant, and unemployment 
increased. 

But the financial situation, though depressed, did not become strained, 
and though, doubtless, the drought was the proximate cause of the unem- 
ployment and the short business depression which followed, it was evident 
that factors other than these were operating to produce the phenomenon 
of extensive unemployment at the culmination of a period of marked 
industrial activity. 

For, although the advent of widespread rains during October and Novein- 
ber brought an assurance of favourable seasonal conditions, the money 
market continued tight, and a measure of business depression sct in 
accompanied by a growth of acute unemployment. 

Except for the temporary modification produced by the opening of relief 
works over the Christmas period, this unemployment increased steadily 
until towards the middle of 1928, when it assumed larger proportions than 
at any time since 1921. On the other hand, there were favourable trends 
in several important respects, and the year 1927-28 was one of peculiar 
contrasts. 

Despite the continued strong growth of deposits in trading banks, the 
margin of deposits over advances was maintained at a much higher level 
during 1927-28 than for three years previously, and as the capital of the 
banks had been heavily increased by large issues of shares in the first half 
of 1927, it was apparent that the banking situation was relatively strong, 
and that the financial stringency of 1927-28 was due rather to the imposition. 
of restrictions on unhealthy activities and the husbanding of resources 
against possible contingencies than to depletion of resources, It is possible 
also that the banks, having underwritten the issue of a large Federal 
conversion loan maturing in December, 1927, found it necessary to conserve 
their funds to meet requirements. : 

Though general business activity, as reflected in the inter-bank clearings, 
failed to inerease in the high ratio that had been maintained in the five 
preceding years, there was nevertheless a slight increase in 1928 over the 
records that had been reached in 1927. Company profits taken on the whole 
showed some diminution, but, towards the middle of 1928, share prices and 
the volume of business on the Stock Exchange improved. In point of fact, 
after the middle of 1928 shares of banks and of well-established trading and 
mannfacturing companies rose to a higher level than had been attained 
prior to the decline of 1927. The yield from investments declined mainly 
because of the rise in prices of securities, and rates of interest tended to fall. 
For instance, the price of Government 54 per cent. stocks sold over the 
Treasury counter was raised from £98 10s. to £100, and current reports from 
the Stock Exchange indicated that there was a large volume of money avail- 
able for investment. 

The erowth in trading bank deposits continued unabated, although there 
was an appreciable slackening in the rate of addition to savings bank 
balauces. Company flotations and building activity also continued on the 
large scale of previous years. 

The production of wool, though 10 per cent. less than in the preceding 
year, was still 10 per cent. greater than had been attained in any other 
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previous year; the production of wheat was 20 per cent. below the average 
by reason of the drought, but slaughtering activities and the output of butter 
remained at high levels. 

Generally speaking, while there was no noteworthy expansion of business 
or industrial activity during the year, neither was there any marked degree 
of recession from the high standard attained in preceding bountiful years, 
except in the mining industry. 

A close survey of material conditions does not reveal any factor likely to 
be suificiently potent in its operation to cause the increase of unemployment 
and the depression which occurred. There seems little doubt, however, but 
that the adverse seasonal factory in 1927 operated to cause a degree of 
uncertainty in the outlook—eyen apprehension of a protracted drought-- 
aud that this uncertainty (though removed by the early advent of abundant 
rains) produced some pessimism, which reacted adversely on business enter- 
prise and strengthened the influence of latent factors which, otherwise, might 
have had less effect than they really had. Although the value of production 
and the total of wages paid in the manufacturing industry showed continued 
expansion in 1927-28, there was not the same degree of robust growth as in 
the three preceding years and, in point of fact, there was a decline in the 
total number of employees engaged in the industry. 

It seems certain that (as had happened at an earlier date in other parts 
of the world) the end had come to the artificial stimulus given to busi- 
ness by the rapid extension of instalment purchase through such devices 
as the “cash order,” and there had ensued a period of some slacknegs due to 
the temporarily diminished purchasing power of the community. 

In addition, the anticipation of increases in the tariff, which had been 
under consideration for nearly a year, had led to a large increase in the 
volume of inrports of certain goods—notably iron, steel, and knitted goods— 
und certain industries temporarily suspended part of their operations, This 
gave rise to some further uncertainty of outlook, which was again increased 
by the difficulties experienced by certain companies in the motor trades and 
by a suspicion—justified by later events—that certain companies were over- 
trading in luxury goods on insecure credit. 

These factors, combined with those previously mentioned, had tended to 
produce a mild boom, and a climax was reached in the third quarter of 1927, 
The difficult position was accentuated by the uncertain seasonal outlook 
and by the need of the banks to accumulate funds in anticipation of the 
large Commonwealth conversion Joan which they had underwritten for 
redemption in December. 


All these occurrences had an undoubted influence on the events which 
followed. There had been also a succession of changes in the conditions 
of employment during 1926 and 1927, the last, introduced in July, 1927, 
being a modification of the principle of the basic wage through the intro- 
duction of family endowment financed by a tax on wages. 

The growth of unemployment set in definitely in August or September, 
1927, and save for modification during the Christmas period, rose to a maxi- 
mum about the middle of 1928. Except as regards the mining industry—- 
which was affected as to both coal and metals by world-wide causes—there 
does not appear to have been sufficient decline in industrial production nor 
depression in business to account for any appreciable part of the pronounced 
growth in unemployment. The causes of this increase seem to have been 
psychological rather than material, and the downward trend seems to be 
explainable rather by the intrusion of factors unrelated to the volume of 
business and industrial activity than to any inherent weakness in the general 
economic condition of the State, always excepting, of course, the mining 
industry. ‘ : 


} 
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The immediate causes of the unemployment appear to have been a possible 
measure of shortening of staff in face of the uncertain seasonal outlook in 
the latter part of 1927, dislocation in certain industries consequent on the 
sudden increase in volume of imports, and the rapid decline of the ecoal- 
mining industry. These occurrences alone could scarcely have been sufficient 
to produce the depression, but their effects were apparently intensified by the 
continued operation of causes which had tended to reduce ihe volume of 
employment in relation to production. These factors were the long-eon- 
tinued decrease in the volume of rural employment notwithstanding the 
expansion of output—a trend related to a general movement, viz., the con- 
tinued changes in the processes of trade and industry due to the rapidly 
increasing use of machinery, particularly in rural industries, the rapid 
substitution of the more efficient motor for horse transport, and changes in 
industrial processes such as the partial substitution of conerete for bricks in 
building. 2 

Added to these were the facts that conditions governing employment were 
rapidly changing, and that immigration from overseas had increased. Tt 
would appear that, at the same time, there had been a considerable accession 
of unemployed from neighbouring States which had been visited by depres- 
sion during the period that employment in New South Wales had remained 
plentiful. 


Once started to operate, the influence of these forces could not be suddenly 
arrested, and their adverse effects were increased by the steady extension of 
the depression in the coal trade, which alone produced unemployment or 
intermittent employment for a large proportion of the employees in the 
industry. Related in some measure to this was the continued depression in 
the iron and steel industry, which was affected during the year by competi- 
tion from accumulated imports. 


Tt was evident from the facts that the causes of the business depression 
were mainly adventitious, and that production had been maintained at a 
high level, that a crisis was not likely to develop, and that given continu- 
ance of favourable seasonal conditions and continued stability in oversea 
markets recovery should not be long delayed. 


1928-29, 


Tn point of fact, the prospects of a quick recovery in industrial conditions 
in 1928-29 were diminished by early anxiety regarding the wheat crops and 
pastures, occasioned by the absence of rain in August and September and 
the prevalence of warm, drying winds in pastoral districts during the latter 
month. Timely falls over the wheat belt in October, however, assured a 
satisfactory harvest—49,182,000 bushels were harvested—and as the wool 
clip, estimated at 446,000,000 Ib., was the second highest on record, the high 
value of production from rural industries helped materially to sustain the 
position. Unfortunately, the continuance of dry weather until February, 
1929, and again from May to August, retarded ploughing and sowing and 
seriously discounted agricultural and pastoral prospects for the ensuing 
season. 

The pastoral industry was most affected and some losses of sheep occurred. 
The position was made worse by a heavy fall in the price of wool atthe 
later sales and by the fear, subsequently proved to be well founded, that 
prices at the opening sales in September, 1929, for the 1929-30 clip would be 
at the lower rates. 


The depression in the coal industry continued and, recognising its in- 
creasingly ill effect on industry, the Government put forward a scheme 
designed to regain lost trade overseas, to retain interstate trade, and 
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stimulate Australian consumption, by a reduction in the price of coal. The 
basis proposed was that the Government bear the cost of remitting 2s. per 
ton, the colliery proprietors 1s. per ton, and the employees 1s. per ton, 
making a total reduction of 4s. per ton in the price of screened large coal, 
with a further reduction of 1s. per ten on coal sold overseas and interstate— 
the latter to be effected by a bounty from the Federal Government. The 
scheme was rejected by the employces as involving a reduction of wages, and 
on Ist March, 1929, all except two of the associated northern mines were 
closed by the proprietors. 

Consequent upon their closing, restrictions were imposed temporarily on 
the use of gas in Sydney, and in October the unique spectacle of the un- 
loading of Enelish coal—imported by South Australia but diverted to this 
State for gas-making purposes—-was wituessed in Sydney Harbour, 

Unemployment deereased slowly but steadily until the close of 1928, 
notwithstanding a dispute in which the waterside workers were involved 
during September. The completion in January of a number of temporary 
Government works threw a considerable number of men out of employment, 
however, and in the same month, following an award which increased their 
hours from forty-four to forty-eight, about 4,000 timber employees declined 
to work under the altered conditions. ‘The dispute dragged on to an 
unsuccessful ending in October, 1929, and although the industry was carried 
on meanwhile by voluntary labour, its operations were necessarily restricted, 
with consequential effects on the building industry. 

The closing of the northern coal mines in March, which left 12,000 me 
without employment, was the final factor in raising the number of uneut- 
ployed beyond the level of any previous year of which records are available, 
aud, moreover, added greatly to the difficulties of State finance by increasing 
the large amount which was already being expended for relief. 

Trading operations, as indicated by banks’ exchange scttlements, were 
only equal to those of the previous year, showing no expansion, This was 
not surprising in the circumstances. Business of all kinds suffered from the 
uncertainty of the seasonal outlook in the spring of 1928, and later was 
affected more severely by the dislocation in the coal-mining and timber 
industries and the resultant increase in unemployment; also by the general 
feeling of unrest with which the community awaited the declaration of a 
basic wage based on the reduced seale of the requirements of a man and wife 
without children. ; 

The combined effect of the year’s happenings had been to. cause a con- 
siderable reduction in the national income, and the fall in coal prices and 
the prospect of only a moderate wheat harvest foreboded a more serious: 
reduction. the year to follow. 

The banking position remained strong during the year. Deposits in the 
trading banks at £131,700,000 in the September quarter, 1929, were nearly 
£4,000,060 in excess of the amount in September, 1928. Advances, however, 
showed even greater expansion, viz., £13,000,000, due partly to the unfavour- 
able condition of the oversea money market. 

The prices of stocks were maintained generally, and during the greater 
part of the year money was readily available for investment, with a decided 
preference in the final quarter for Government stocks and gilt-edged 
securities. 
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Slaughtering, 636, 743 
Caves, Limestone, 5 
Censorship of Films, 474 
Census Enumerations, 351 
of Fruit Trees, 607 
Charges, Port, 81 


Charities, 429, 452 
Cheese, 660 
Consumption, 741, 745, 761 
Prices, 752, 761 
Production, 660, 663 
Childbirth, Deaths, 423 
Children, Ages, 491 
Adoption, 445 
Courts, 444, 449, 539 
Deaf, Dumb, Blind, 443, 500 
Deaths, 391 
Defective, £50 
Delinquent, 444, 449 
Deserted, 444, 446 
Employment, 305, 444, 782 
Family Allowances, 459, 794 
Feeble-minded, 450 
Homes, 449 
Neglected, 444 
Receiving Education, 489, 490 
Reformatories, 450 
Schools, 487, 499 
State Wards, 446 
Truants, 450 
Vocational Guidance, 488 
Welfare, 444 
Chinese Restriction, 357 
Chromite, 341 
Church Adherents, 486 
Schools, £92, £99, 500 
Cigarettes and Cigars, Consumption, 483 
Manufacture, 318 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 421 
Cities, 232, 368 
Citrus Crops, 602 - 
Civil Jurisdiction, 526 
Classification of Factories, 288 
Climate, 11 
Clinics, Baby, 392, 445 
University, 508 
Venereal Diseases, 440 
Closer Settlement, 147, 730 
Cloth Factories, 318 
Clothing, Cost, 762 
Coal, 342 
Consumption, 300, 344 
Exports, 344 
Intermittency in Mining, 769 
Miners, 329, 767 
Wages, 798 
Prices, 328, 750, 763 
Production, 343 
State Mine, 343 
Tribunal, 778 
Used for Railways, 114, 345 
Used in Factories, 300,.345 
Coastal Division, 691 
Coastline, 3 
Coffee Consumption, 741, 747, 761 
Prices, 752, 761 
Coin held by Banks, 179, 185 
Coinage, 179 
Coke, 300, 322, 345 
Cold Storage Works, 740 
Commerce, 51 
Commercial Education, 488, 497 
Commissions (Public), 38 
Common Law, 529 
Commons, 472, 709 
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Commonwealth, 2, 25, 32, 46 
Commonwealth Bank, 189, 183, 192 
Housing Operations, 471 
Savings Bank, 192, 199 
Taxes, 128, 135 
Communicable Diseases, 439 
Community Advancement, Societies, 464 
Settlement, 203 
Companies, Incorporated, 201 
Banking, 183 
General Insurance, 209 
Income, 132 
Income Taxation, 130, 131, 138 
Incorporated, 201 
Insurance, 210 
Life Assurance, 210 
Compensation, Accident, 115 
Railways and Tramways, 115 
Workers, 536, 789 
Seamen, 87 
Compensation, Closing of Hotels, 477 
Compulsory, Defence Training, 48 
Conciliation, Industrial, 775-778 
Conjugal Condition of Population, 376 
Conservatorium of Music, 516 
Consolidated Revenue Account, 139 
Constitution, Federal, 46 
State, 32 
Consumption of Food, 741, 761 
Continuation Schools, 497 
Convulsions of Children, 416 
Coomealla Irrigation Area, 611, 737 
Co-operative Societies, 203 
Taxation, 132, 137 
Copper, 539 
Copyright, 524 
Coroner’s Courts, 544 
Correspondence Teaching, 495 
Cost of Living, 761 
Cotton, Bounty, 285 
County Councils, 282, 262 
Courts of Law— 
Appeals, 543 
Children’s, 444, 449, 559 
Coroner’s, 541 
Criminal, 538 
Appeal, 545 
District, 527 
Fair Rents, 535, 755 
Federal, 588 
High Court of Australia, 521, 538, 
544 
Industrial Arbitration, 536, 774, 777 
Land and Valuation, 537, 703. 
‘Licensing, 476, 535 
Magistrates, 520, 526 
Marine Inquiry, 88, 535 
Mining Wardens, 324, 555 
Petty Sessions, 520, 526, 535 
Quarter Sessions, 641, 545 
Small Debts, 526 
Supreme, 520, 528, 542, 543 
Taxation Review, 536 
Uows, Dairy, 652 
‘Creches, 445 
‘Gredit, Rural, 193, 198 
Crime, 538 
Criminal Courts, 538 


Crops, 559 
Liens, 223 . 
Times of planting and harvesting, 573 
Crown Lands—Alienations, 704, TIL 
Holdings, 686 
Cultivation—Area under, 556 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 611, 737 
Currency, 179 
Customs Revenue, 66 
Tariff, 51, 64 
Taxation, 128 


D 


Daceyville Garden Suburb, 469 
Dairying, 648 
Cattle, 651 
Employment, 766 
Export Control Board, 650 
Exports, 663 
Factories, 314 
Farms, 653 
Local Consumption of Products, 663, 
741 
Machinery, 697 
Organisations, 650 
Production, 667, 805 
Supervision, 390, 402, 745 
Day Nurseries, 445 
Deaf-mutism, 4438, 500 
Deaths, 375, 387, 402 
Accidental, 425, 427, 788 
Children, 391 
Jn Gaols, 552 
In Hospitals, 435 
Jndex of Mortality, 388 
Rates, 388 
Debt, Public, 161 
Debts Courts, 526 
Defence, 48 
Dental Clinics, School, 451 
Hospital, 433 
Dentists, 432, 507 
Deportations, 784 
Deposits, Banks, 185, 187, 188, 201 
Savings Banks, 196, 198, 200 
Diabetes, 414 
Diamonds, 346 
Diarrhea and Enteritis, 420 
Diatomaceous Earth, 347 
Digestive System, Diseases, 420 
Diphtheria and Croup, 409, 439 
Discount, Banks, 191 
Diseases, Communicable, 438 
Diseases, Deaths from, 402 
Seasonal Prevalence, 428 
Dislocations, Industrial. 783 
Divorce, 378, 532 
Docks and Slips, 85 
Doctors of Medicine, 432, 507 
Domestic Training Schools, 488, 497 
Drainage Services, 272 
Trusts, 273, 
Dreadnought Fund, 361 
Dredging for Minerals, 337, 340 
Drink Bill, 481 
Drunkenness, 482, 540 
Dumping Foreign Goods, 65 
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Dwellings, 464 
Advances for Homes, 468 
Cost of Building, 753 
Fair Rents Courts, 535 
Rents, 752 


E 


Early Closing, Hotels, 476 
Shops, 779 
Education, 487 
Agricultural, 498, 571 
Census Records, 488 
Children Receiving, 489, 490 
Expenditure by State, 513 
Socicties, 515 
Egg Marketing Board, 665 
Eggs, 665 
Elections— 
Municipal and Shire, 231, 263 
Parliamentary, Federal, 46 
State, 39, 40 
Electoral System, 39 
Electric Light and Power Works, 321 
Municipal, 259 
Railway and Tramway, 113 
Electric Railways, 105 
Tramways, 103 
Electrical Machinery in Factories, 294 
Elevators, Grain, 584 
Emigration, 354 
Employees’ Unions, 772, 775 
Employers’ Unions, 773, 777 
Employment, 765 
Agencies, 771 
Agricultural, 565 
Bureau, 488 
Children, 305, 444, 782 
Factories, 301, 303, 767 
Mines, 329, 765-7 
Rural Industries, 698, 765 
Slaughtering Establishments, 636 
Women, 304 
Encephalitis, 439 
Engineering Standards, 284 
Works, 312 
Ensilage, 606 
Entertainments Tax, 139, 474 
Equity, Jurisdiction, 529 
Estate, of Deceased Persons, 225 
Stamp Duties, 128, 133, 138 
Taxation, 128-139 
Evaporation, 13 
Examinations, (School), 501 
Exchange Rates, Bank, 191 
Settlement, 190 
Excise Tariff 51, 64 
Taxation, 128 
Executive, Government, 33 
Expenditure—Local Government, 234 
State, 127, 139 
Agriculture, 570 
Child Welfare, 447 
Education, 513 
Hospitals and Charities, 431 
Justice, 554 
Loan, 156 
Mining, 326 
Water Conservation, 610, 614 


Experiment Farms, 572 
Export Guarantee Act, 52 
Exports, 52 
Australian Produce, 62 
Bullion and Syezie, 55 
Dairy Produce, 62, 663 
Destination, 56 
Guarantee Act, 52 
Inspection and Grading, 5h 
Pastoral Products, 62, 641 
Ships’ Stores, 64 
Extradition, 521 


Factories, 283 
Employment, 767 
Inspection, 787 
Wages, 798, 800-803 
Fair Rents Court, 535, 755 
Fallowing, Wheat, 578 
Family Allowances, 459, 794 
Family Endowment Tax, 135 
Fares, Ferry, 763 
Railway, 100, 763 
Tramway, 113, 763 
Farming (see Agriculture)— 
Dairy, 648 
Share, 568 
Farm, Produce Agents, 740 
Farms, Number, 682 
Farmyard Production, 805 
Farrer (Wheat) Scholarships, 572° 
Fauna, 10 
Federal Aid for Roads, 275, 276 
Capital Territory, 1, 2, 47 
Government, 25, 32, 46 
Health Conncil, 430 
Taxes, 128, 135 
Feeble-minded Persons, 450 
Fellmongering, 308 
Ferries, 274, 280 
Ferry Fares, 763 
Ferry Services, Harbour, 80 
Fertilisers, 566 
Film Censorship, 474 
Finance, 127-229 
Australian Loan Council, 173 
Financial Agreement, 172 
Loans, 154 
Local Government, 244 
Private, 179 
Public, 127 
Public Debts, 161 
Relations between State and Com- 
monwealth, 172 
Rural, 699 
Taxation (Federal), 128, 135 
(State), 128, 129 
Fire— 
Board of Commissioners, 263 
Insurance, 217, 219 
Prevention Services, 263 
Fireclays, 347, 348 
First Offenders, 553 
Fisheries, 676 
Consumption of Fish, 741, 744, 761 
Employees, 767 
Markets, 740, 744 
Production, 678, 805 


Flats, 464 
Flora, 10 
Flour, 582 
Consumption, 741. 744, 761 
Mills, 316 
Prices, 745, 750, 752, 761 
Food and Prices, 739 
Food— 
Bill, Weekly, 761 
Consumption, 741 
Index Numbers, 757, 764 
Laws, 739 
Prices, 750, 752, 761 
Standards, 739 
Foreign Companies, 202 
Forestry, 669 
Employees, 675, 767 
Forty-four Hours Week, 780 
Franchise— 
Local Government, 231 
Parliamentary, 39 
Freights, Ocean, 80, 586 
Railway, 102 
Friendly Societies, 207, 461, 763 
Fruit, 600-604, 747 
Census of Trees, 607 
Markets, 740, 748 
Fuel— 
Coal Used, 332 
Cost of, 332, 333, 762 
Used in Factories, 300 
Used in Mines, 338, 345 
Fugitive Offenders, 521 


G 
Gaols, 549 
Gas, Power of Machinery, 294 
Prices, 763 
Works, 322 
Municipal, 258 
Gauges of Australian Railways, 107 
Geography of New South Wales, 1 
Geological Formation, 10 
Geophysical Prospecting, 327 
Goats, 684 
Gold, 336 
Currency, 179 
Coin held by Banks, 179, 185 
Imports and Exports, 55 
Reserve against Note issue, 181 
Government, Constitutional, 32 
Coal Mine, 343 
Cost of, 45 
Early Forms, 32 
Employees, 768 
Arbitration, 779 
Pensions, 457 
Factories and Workshops, 287, 310 
Finance, 127 
Health Services, 429 
Housing Schemes, 468 
Insurance Office, 220 
Local, 230 
Railways and Tramways, 89 
Savings Bank, 196 
Governor, State, 32 
Grafton Water Board, 270 
Grapes, 598 
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Grasses, Sown, 556 

Green Fodder, 605 

Groceries, Prices (see also Food), 750, 752, 
761 

Gun Licenses, 484 


H 


Habitual Criminals, 551 
Haemorrhage of the Brain, 415 
Halls, Public, 473 
Harbour and Wharfage Rates, 83 
Harbour Bridge, Sydney, 73, 74, 281 
Harbour Trust, Sydney, 75 
Harbours 3, 10, 74, 80 
Hat and Cap Factories, 320 
HawkesburyAgricultural College, 488, 571 
Hay Crops, 597, 605 
Hay Irrigation Area, 610, 737 
Health Council—Federal, 430 
Health, Public, 429 
Heart Diseases, 417 
Herd Testing, 651 
Hides, 641 
High Court of Australia, 521, 538, 544 
History, 21 
Industrial, 809 
Holdings, Land— 
Agricultural, 558 
Alienated, 684-688 
Purposes for which used, 682 
Rural, 681 
Size, 683 
Tenure, 685 
Value, 688 
Holidays, Public, 781 
Homes, Advances for, 198, 199, 468 
Census Records, 464 
Cost, 753 
Rents, 754 
Honey, 665 
Horses, 633 
Hosiery Factories, 326 
Hospitals, 429 
Mental, 441 
Private, 432 
Public 433 
State Expenditure, 431 
Hotels, 475 
Hours of Work, 77 
Housing, 464 
Census Records, 464 
Cost of Building, 753 
Fair Rents Court, 535, 754 
Government Assistance, 198, 199, 
468 
Rents, 752, 754-759 
Hunter District Sewerage, 272 
Water Supply, 268 


I 


Ilegitimacy, 385, 399 
Deaths of Children, 391 
Immigrants, 354 
Immigration, Assisted, 357 
Restriction, 357 
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Imports, 52 
Bullion and Specie, 55 
Classification, 60 
Country of Origin, 56 
Imprisonment, 549 
Incomes, 132, 226 
Companies, 132 
National, 227-229 
Taxation, 128, 130, 136 
Federal, 136-138 
State, 128-135 
Increase, Natural, 353, 386 
Index Numbers— 
Retail Prices, 757-759, 764 
Wages, 801 
Wholesale Prices, 748-751, 759 
Index of Mortality, 388 
Industrial Arbitration, 774 
Awards and Agreements, 777 
Boards, 775 
Commission, 775, 793 
Commonwealth Arbitration System, 
774, 777 
Conciliation, 774, 776-778 
Crown Employees, Arbitration, 779 
State Arbitration System, 774-777 
Tribunals, 536, 775, 777 
Industrial Assurance, 211 
Diseases, 789 
Dislocations, 733 
Loss of Wages, 786 
History, 809 
Hygiene, 787 
Training Schools, 488, 502 
Undertakings, Government, 151 
Unions, 772, 775 
Inebriates, 482, 540 
Infantile Mortality, 391 
Infantile Paralysis, 439 
Infants, Protection, 444 
Infectious Diseases, 438 
Influenza, 410 
Inquests, 541 
Insanity (see also Lunacy and Mental 
4 = Hospitals,), 417, 441, 530 
Insurance, 209 
National, 209 
Interest— 
Banks, 191 
Savings, 197, 200 
Public Debt, 167, 174 
Interstate Shipping, 69, 74 
Intoxicants, Consumption, 480 
Expenditure on, 481 
Invalid Pensions, 454 
Investment Societies, Co-operative, 205 
Tron, 340 
Bounties, 284 
Oxide, 341 
Prices, 750 
Production, 313 
Works, 312 
Terigation, 608, 735 
Areas, Local Services, 233 
Schemes, 613 
Islands, Sydney Harbour, 77 


J 


Jam, Consumption, 741, 747, 761 
Jervis Bay, 74 
Judges, 522 
Jury System, 525 
Justice, Cost of Administration, 554 
Law Courts, 520 
Minister, 522 
Police, 547 
Prisons, 549 
Justices of Peace, 523 
Juveniles— 
Employment of, 444, 488, 782 
Offenders, 444, 449, 539 


K 


Kerosene Shale, 346 
Kindergarten, 487, 500 
Ku-ring-gai Chase, 472 


L 


Labour (see also Employment)— 
Agencies, 771 
Factories, 301, 308, 767 
Mines, 329, 765-767 
Rural, 565, 698, 765, 766 
Lachlan River, Proposed Irrigation, 61% 
Lakes, 4, 9 
Lambs, 6, 24 
Land— 
Acquisition, 711 
Administration, 703 
Agricultural, 557 — 
Alienation, 704, 712 
Available for Settlement, 710 
Boards and Courts, 537, 703 
Closer Settlement, 730 
Conditional Purchase, 712 
Exchange, 715 
Leases, 708, 716-726 
Legislation, 703 
Mining, 708, 725 
Mortgages, 223 
Occupied for Mining, 325 
Policy (Government), 680 
Ratable, 235 
Real Estate Transactions, 221 
Reserves, 472, 709 
Resumptions by Crown, 738 
Revenue, 146, 733 
Sales, 715 
Settlement, 703 
Taxes, 128, 129, 135 
Tenures, 711 
Conversion, 726 
Transfers, 221 
Valuations, 235, 687 
Court, 537, 703 
Value, 236 
Lard, Production, 662 
Law, 520 
Administration, 521 
Courts, 520 
Lead, 337 


Leases, Land, 721 
Alienable, 716 
Inalienable, 724 

Leather, 641 

Legal Aid, Poor Persons, 526 
Profession, 525 
System, 520 

Legislative Assembly, 35, 36 
Council, 35, 36 

Legitimation Act, 385 

Leprosy, 439 

Letters, 122 

Libraries, 517 

Licenses— 

Employment Agencies, 771 
Ferry Steamers, 76, 80 
Fishing, 485, 676 
Forestry, 674 

Liquor, 475 

Mining, 324 

Motor Vehicles, 116 
Private Hospitals, 432 
Public Halls, 473 
Racecourses, 474 
Trafic, 116 

Licensing Courts, 476, 535 

Liens, 223 

Life Assurance, 210 

Lighthouses, 87 

Limestone, 347, 348 

Limestone Caves, 5 

Linnean Society, 515 

Jiquor— 

Consumption, 480 
Expenditure on, 481 
Licenses, 475 
Referendum, 479 


Lithgow Iron and Steel Works 312, 341 


Live Stock, 618 
Cattle, 618-621, 631-3 
Horses, 618-621, 633-4 
In Comnionwealth, 620 
Mortgages, 223 
Pigs, 618-620, 661 
Prices, 635 
Sheep, 618-625 
Slaughtering, 656-7, 743 
Living 
Cost of, 761 
Wage, 793 
Other States, 797 
Loans— 
Authority to raise, 127 
Local Government, 254 
State, 154 
Cost of raising, 160 
Expenditure, 155 
Local Government, 230 
Government Grants, 250 
Housing Schemes, 469 
Loans, 254, 258 
Municipalities, 231, 237 
Population of Areas, 365-370 
Shires, 231-234 
Taxation, .240 
Valuations, 537 
Local Option, 476 
Lock Hospitals, 440 
Lockouts, 783 
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Lord Howe Island, 2 

Lucerne, 597 

Lunacy, 417, 441 
Jurisdiction, 530 


M 


Machinery, Coal-cutting, 331 
Manufacturing, 294 
Mining, 330 
Rural Industries, 564, 697 
Works, 312 
Macquarie River, 7, 8 
Proposed Irrigation, 615 
Magistrates, 523 
Magnesite, 347 
Mail Services, 122 
Main Roads Board, 274 
Maize, 592 
Consumption, 594. 
Prices, 564 
Manganese, 342 
Manufacturing Industry, 283-323 
Value of Production, 297, $95 
Manures, 566 
Marble, 347 
Marine Inquiry Court, 88, 53.5 
Marine Insurance, 217, 220 
Markets, Municipal, 245, 740, 744, 761 
Markets and Migration Departinent, 51 
Marriages, 375, 377 
Masculinity of Population, 370 
Materials used in Factories, 297 
Mines, 333 
Maternity Allowances, 444 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 532 
Measles, 406 
Meat Industry Board, Metropolitan, 637, 
743 
Meat, Consumption of, 741-2, 743 
Industry, 638 
Prices, 638, 748, 750-2, 761 
Supply, 743 
Works, 315, 640 
Medical Inspection of School Children, 451 
Medical ‘Officers, Government, 430 
Medical Practitioners, 432 
Meningitis, 415, 489 
Mental Diseases, 417, 441, 530 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 86 
Mercury, 342 
Metal Works, 312 
Meteorology, 11 
Metropolis, Population, 366 
Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, 128, 265 
Migration, 354 
Migration, Internal, 366 
Military Forces, 48, 49 
Milk, 654, 745 
Consumption, 663, 741, 745, 761 
Prices, 667, 746, 752, 761 
Production, 654 ' 
Supervision of Supply, 745 
Yield per Cow, 655 
Mineral ‘Sprimgs, 9 
Minerals, Prices, 327, 750 
Production, 328, 333, 805, 806 
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Mines, Valuation, 235 
Inspection of, 348 
Miners, 329 
Miners’ Rights, 324 
Mining Industry, 324 
Accidents, 349 
Companies (No Liability), 202 
Diseases, 790 
Employees, 767 
Industrial Dislocations, 769, 784 
Leases and Licenses, 324 
Population, 368 
Wardens’ Courts, 324, 535 
Ministers of the Crown, 34, 521 
Ministries, State, 34, 43 
Minting, 179 
Mitchell Library, 517 
Molydenum, 341 
Money in Circulation, 179, 181 
Orders, 182 
Moneylenders, Registration, 223 
Mortality, Causes, 402 
Gaols, 552 
Index, 388 
Infantile, 391 
Mortgages, 223, 523 
Motor Vehicles, 116 
Insurance, 217, 220 
Taxation of, 128, 134 
Mountains, 6 
Mules, 634 
Municipal Library, Sydney, 518 
Markets, 740 
Municipalities, 230 
Elections, 231, 263 
Finances, 248 
Loans, 254 
Population, 234, 364 
Rates, 128, 240, 244 
Murray River, 6-8 
Irrigation, 613 
Murrumbidgee River, 6-8 
Irrigation Area, 233, 609 
Museums, 517 
Music Conservatorium, 516 
Mutton, Consumption of, 741, 742, 761 
Export, 639, 640 
Prices, 688, 640, 743, 750, 752 
Production, 642 


N 

Namoi River, Proposed Irrigation, 615 
National Income, 227-229 
National Insurance, 209 
National Park, 472 
Nationality of Population, 373 
Nationality of Shipping, 70 
Naturalisation, 374 
Naval Defence, 49 
Navigation Department, 68 

Laws, 68 
Navigation of Rivers, 79 
Nephritis, 421 
Newcastle Harbour, 73, 79 

Iron and Steel Works, 312 

Water and Sewerage Works, 268 
New Settlers League, 363 


New Zealand Trade, 56, 62, 65, 71 
North Shore Bridge, 77, 281 
Notes, Australian, 180 
Bank, 180 
Postal, 182 
Notifiable Diseases, 438 
Noxious Animals, 642 
Nurseries, Forest, 673 
Nurses, 432 
Nursing Association, 432, 452 


1) 


Oatmeal, 741, 745 
Oats, 594 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area, 469 
Observatory, Sydney, 19 
Occupations of the Population, 765 
Factory Workers, 303 
Rural, 765, 766 
Offenders Convicted, 539, 542 
Oil, Bounty, 285 
Machinery, Power of, 294 
Oil Shale, 346 
Old-age Pensions, 454 
Onions, 605 
Prices, 752 
Opal, 346 
Orchards, 600 
Orphanages, 449 
Ostriches, 635 
Oversea Shipping, 69 
Trade, 52, 74 
Oysters, 678 


P 


Packing Houses, Fruit, 602 
Paper Currency, 180 
Parcels Post, 123 
Parks, 282, 472 
Parliament— 
Commonwealth, 46 
Cost of, 45 
State, 35, 43 
Parliamentary Committees, 37 
Parliamentary Government, cost of, 45 
Passports, 356 
Pastoral Industry, 618 
Employment, 765, 766 
Exports, 62, 641 
Value of Production, 642, 805, 806 
Pastures Protection, 644 
Patents, 524 
Pensions, 453 
Commonwealth Public Service, 459 
Invalid, 454 
Old Age, 454 
Police, 459 
Railway, 459 
State Public Service, 457 
War, 456 
Widows, 455 
Per capita payments to State, 173 
Petroleum, 327, 346 
Pharmacists, 432 
Picture Shows, 474 
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Pigs, 661 
Prices, 635 
Slaughtering; 662 
Pilotage, 82, 88 
Pistol Licenses, 484 
Plague, Bubonic, 439 
Plant Diseases, 606 
Platinum, 341 
Pneumonia, 418 
Police, 547 
Pensions, 459 
Poor Persons, Legal Expenses, 526 
Population, 351-374 
Aboriginals, 373 
Ages, 371 
Aliens, 373 
Australian States, 352 
Birthplaces, 371 
Capital Cities of Australia, 368 
Cities, 365, 386 
Conjugal Condition, 376 
Country Towns, 369 
Distribution, 364 
Increase, 351, 353 
Intercensal Years, 351, 352 
Metropolis, 366 
Mining, 368 
Municipalities and Shires, 234, 364 
Nationality, 373 
Race, 371 
Sexes, 370 
Sources of Increase, 353 
Urban and Rural, 365, 368 
Pork, Consumption of, 741-2, 761 
Prices, 743, 752 
Port Charges, 81 


Port Kembla Iron and Steel Works, 312, 


313 
Smelting Works, 313 
Ports, 74 
Jervis Bay, 3, 10 
Newcastle, 73, 79 
Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour), 3, 
74 


Port Stephens, 3, 10 
Twofold Bay, 3, 10 
Postage, 122 
Rates, 763 
Postal Notes, 182 
Posts and Telegraphs, 123 
Potatoes, Consumption, 741, 747, 761 
Prices, 750, 752, 761 
Production, 605 
Poultry Farming, 664 
Power of Machinery, 294, 331 
Works, 321 
Preference io Unionists, 781 
Preferential Tariff, 65 
Prices— 
Agricultural Produce, 563, 750 
Bread, 744, 752, 761 
Butter, 659, 750, 752, 761 
Coal, 328, 750, 763 
Dairy Products, 667 
Farm Produce, 563, 667 
Flour, 564, 75u, 752 
Live Stock, 635 
Meat, 638. 743, 750, 752, 761 
Metals, 327 
9597—d 


Prices—continued. 
Milk, 667, 746, 752, 761 
Pastoral Produce, 629, 635, 638, 748 
Retail, 751, 757; 761 
Wheat, 564, 587,750 
Wholesale, 748, 750 
Wool, 629, 750 
Prickly Pear Lands, 729 
Prisons, 549 
Private Finance, 179 
Tncomes, 226 
Wealth, 234 
Privy Council Appeals, 544 
Probate, 225, 531 
Duties, 128, 133, 138 
Produce (Farm) Agents, 607 
Production, 805 
Agricultural, 559-562, 805, 806 
Dairying, 654, 667, 805, 806 
Factories, 307, 805, 806 
According to number of employees, 
287 
Principal items, 307 
Value, 297 
Farmyard, 667, 805, 806 
Fisheries, 676, 805, 806 
Forestry, 669, 805, 806 
Manufacturing, 690, 805, 806 
Mining, 328, 333, 690, 805, 806 
Pastoral, 642, 805, 806 
Poultry Farming, 664 
Value of, 805 
Volume, 808 
Wheat, 575, 690 
Wool, 690 
Prohibition (Liquor), 479 
Referendum, 4:79 
Property, Value of, 235 
Proportional Representation, 40 
Prospecting for Minerals, 326 
Prothonotary, 522 
Psychiatry, 442 
Public Debt, 161 
Public Finance, 127 
Health, 429 
Hospitals, 433 
Instruction, 487-519 
Library, 517 
School System, 487 
Service Employees, 768, 779 
Service Pensions, 457 
Trust Office, 524 
Works Account, 148 
Committee, 37 
Puerperal Diseases,423 
Pure Food Act, 739 


Quarantine, 69 
Quarries, 347 


Rabbits, 642 
Racecourses, 474 

Admission Tax, 128-9, 134 
Racial Elements of Population, 371 
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Racing Taxes, 128, 184. 
Railway and ‘Tramway: eine 504 
Railways, 10, 89 a 
* Accidents, 14 - 
Capital Exponded, 92 
City, 105... 
Coal Supplies, 4 
Cost of Construction, 92 
Earnings, 93, 96 
Employees, 114 
Fares and Freight Charges, 100, 763 
Gradients, 102 
Interest on Capital, 94 
Non-paying Lines, 95 
Private, 106 
Revenue, 93,96, 
Rolling Stock, 104 
Safety. ‘Appliances, 103 
Superannuation Fund, 459 
Uniform Gauge, 108 
Victorian Government Lines in New 
South Wales, 106 
Wages, 114 
Working Expenses, .93, 96 
Workshops, 118, 312 
Rainfall, 12, 15, 690. 
Ratahble Proper ty, 235 
Rates (Local: Government), 128, 240, 244 
Real Ke tate, Transactions, 221 


Hecoptien Houaes for Insane, 442 
Recreation Reserves, 282, 472 
Re-exports, 64 
Referenda, Federal, 47 
Referendum (Prohibition), 479 
Reformatories for-Children, 450 
Refrigerating Works, 315 
Registrar-General, 523 
Registration— 

Births, Deaths, Marriages, 375 

‘Companies, 201 

Land Titles, Mortgages, 221, 523 

Money Lenders, 223 

Mortgages, 223 

Shipping, 84 
Religions of— 

Population, 486 

Prisoners, 552 

School Children, 492 
Rents, House, 535, 752 

Fixed by Court, 585, 755 

Index Numbers, 758 
Representative Government, 22, 32, 
Representatives, House of, 47 
Research, Industrial, 284 
Reserves, Gold— 

Banks, 184 

Note Issue, 181 
Reservoirs (Water), 265, 267, 268 
Retail Prices, 743, 744, 745, 751, 757 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 734 

Employment, 771 

Homes, 471 

Pensions, 4.56 
Revenue— 

Consolidated, 189-147 . 

Customs and Exercise, 66 

Land, 738 

Local Government, 248 


Revenue—continued. 
Postal Services, 126 © 
Railways and Tramways, 93,.96, 110 
State, 127, 139 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 75 
Rice, 596, 741, 745 
Riverina, 695 
Rivers, 6 
Bars, 3 
Irrigation Schemes, 613 
Traffic, 79 
Roads, 10 
Board, 274 
Commonwealth Grants, 275, 276 
Government Expenditure, 282 
Royal Society, 515 
Royal Society for Welfare of Mothers and 
Babies, 392, 445 
Royalties, Mining, 326 
Rural Bank, 184, 198, 701 
Rural Co-operative Societies, 203, 205, 700 
Credit, 193, 198, 699 
Rural Finance, 699 
Industries Board, 700 
Industries, Capital Invested, 689 
Employees, 765, 766 
Labour, 698 
Lands, 681 
Value, 688 
Machinery used, 697 
Population, 365 
Settlement, 679 
Training Schools, 488, 498 
Rye, 605 


5 


Salaries and Wages-— 
Factories, 296, 802 
Mines, 332 
Saleyards, Stock, 6387 
Savings Banks, 192, 195 
Advances for Homes, 469 
School, 493 
Sawmills, 311, 673 
Scarlet Fever, 407, 439 
Schools, 487-519 
Examinations, 501 
Medical Inspection, 451 
Private, 487-499 
Pupils, 489 
Savings Banks, 493 
Scholarships, 509 
State, 487, 493 
Dental Clinics, 451 
Primary, 494 
Reformatory, 449 
Religious Instruction, 492 
Secondary, 496 
Technical, 502 

Teachers, 489, 511 

Scientific Societies, 515 

Sea Carriage of Goods, 69 

Seamen, 68, 86 
Compensation, 87, 789 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 86 
Wages, 87 

Seasons, 11 

Secondary Wage, 798 


Senate, 47 
Settlement, Land, 691 
Character of, 689 
Sewerage Services, 265, 271 
Sex of Population, 370 
Shale Oil Bounty, 285, 346 
Share Farming, 568 
Sheep, 622 
Breeds, 625 
Interstate Movement, 623 
Prices, 635 
Required for Food, 743 
Slaughtering, 636, 743 
Sheriff, 523 
Ship-building, 85 
Shipping, 68 
Control Legislation, 68 
Insurance, 217, 220 
Marine Inquiry Court, 88, 535 
Mortgages, 223 
Ships’ Stores Exported, 64 
Shires, 230 
Elections, 231, 263 
Finances, 252 
Loans, 255 
Population, 234 
Rates, 240, 242 
Sickness, 432 
In Gaols, 552 
Silos, Wheat, 584 
Silver, Coinage, 179 
Mines, 337 
Prices, 180, 327 
Production, 338 
Sinking Funds, Local Government, 256 
State, 170, 174 
Size of Factories, 292 
Skins and Hides, 641 
Slaughtering, 636, 743 
Smallpox, 406, 439 
Smelting Works, 312, 313 
Soap Factories, 309 
Social Condition, 429 
Societies, Building, 203, 206 
Charitable, 452 
Co-operative, 203 
Friendly, 207, 461 
Scientific, 515 
Soldiers’ Children Bursaries, 51] 
Pensions, 456 
Solicitors, 525 
Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund, 148 
Specie, Imports and Exports, 55 
Spirits, Consumption of, 480 
Expenditure on, 481 
St. George County Council, 232, 262 
Stamp Duties, 128, 133, 225 
Standards, Engineering, 284 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 206. 
State Advances— 
For Homes, 468 
To Settlers, 198 
State— 
Asylums, 452 
Children, 446 
Coal Mine, 114, 343 
Debt, 165 
Education, 487 
Employees, 768, 779 
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State—continued. 
Enterprises, 151 
Expenditure on Education, 613 
Factories, 287, 310 
Finances, 128, 139 
Forests, 670 
Government, 32 
Hospitals, 433, 441 
Housing Schemes, 468 
Labour Exchanges, 771 
Savings Bank, 196, 493 
Wards, 446 
Workshops and Factories, 288 
Steel Production, 313 
Stillbirths, 375 
Stock, Live, 618-621 
Slaughtered, 743 
Stock, Public—Quotations, 170 
Street-trading (Children), 444, 450 
Strikes, 783 
Sugar, Cane, 605 
Sugar, Consumption of, 741, 747 
Mills, 316 
Prices, 750, 752 
Refinery, 317 
Suicide, 426 
Sulphur, Bounty, 285 
Superannuation, 457 
Supreme Court, 520, 528, 542, 543 
Sydney, 10, 234, 245 
City Commission, 230 
Corporation Act, 230 
Finances, 240, 245 
Harbour, 3, 73, 74 
Bridge, 29, 77, 281 
Loans, 254 
Meteorology, 17 
Milk Supply, 746 
Observatory; 19 
Population, 234, 247, 366 
Sydney Harbour Trust , 75 


T 
Tallow, 641 
Tanneries, 308 
Tariff Board, 51 
Customs and Excise, 51, 64 
Taxation, 128-139 
Betting, 474 
Commonwealth, 128, 135 
Courts of Review, 536 
Entertainments, 474 
Family Endowment, 460 
Local Government, 128, 240 
Motor Vehicles, 118 
State, 128, 129 
Tea, Consumption, 741, 747 
Prices, 750, 752 
Teachers, 489 
College, 511 
Technical Education, 502 
Telegraphs, 123 
Wireless, 124 
Telephones, 125 
Temperatures, 1], 18, 14 
Theatres, 473 
Employment of Children, 444, 450 
Thrift, 461 
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Ticks, Cattle, 645 
Tides, 20 
Tile Works, 310 
Timber, (see also Forestry), 311, 673 
Imports and Exports, 674 
Prices, 750 
Time, Standard, 20 
Tin, 340 
Prices, 327 
Tobacco— 
Consumption, 483 
Expenditure on, 484 
Factories, 318 
Licenses, 483 
Prices, 750, 763 
Production, 605 
“ Torrens ”’ (Land) Title, 221 
Totalisators, 474 
Totalisator Tax, 129, 135 
Town Planning, 466 
Towns, Population of Principal, 368 
Trade and Commerce, 51 
Trade Marks, 524 
Trade, Interstate— 
Bananas, 599 
Butter, 659 
Cattle, 632 
Eggs, 665 
Horses, 634 
Maize, 592 
Oats, 594 
Pigs, 661 
Wheat, 581 
Trade, Oversea, 52, 74 
Trade Unions, 772 
Traffic— 
Accidents, 119 
Licenses, 116 
Regulation, 116, 119, 547 
Tramways, 89, 102, 109 
Accidents, 114 
Capital Cost, 110 
Employees, 114 
Fares, 113 
Revenue and Expenditure, 110 
Transport and Communication, 10, 51 
Trawling Industry, 677 
Treasury Bills, 161-169 
Truancy, 450 
Trustee, Public, 524 
Tuberculosis, 410, 439 
Tungsten, 341 
Tweed Mills, 318 
Typhoid Fever, 405, 439 


U 


Unemployment, 769 

Unions, Industrial, 772, 775, 777 
Preference to Members, 781 
Trade, 772 

United Charities Fund, 452 

University of Sydney, 504 
Finances, 505 
Lectures, 506 
Staff and Students, 506 


Vv 


Valuation, Court, 537, 703 
Of Property, 235 
Valuer-General, 235, 239 
Vegetables, Markets, 747 
Supply, 604, 740 
Vehicles, Horse-drawn, 116 
Motor, 116 
Venereal Diseases, 440 
Veterinary Surgeons, 507, 646 
Victorian Border Railways, 106 
Vineyards, 598 
Violence, Deaths from, 425 
Vital Statistics, 375 
Vocational Guidance, 488 
Voters (Parliamentary), 41, 47 


WwW 
Wages, 793 
Factories, 296, 802 
Living, 793 
Lost through Disputes, 785 
Mining Industry, 332 
Railways and Tramways, 114 
Rural Workers, 698 
Seamen, 87 
War Pensions, 456 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 734 
Service Homes, 47] 
Warragamba Irrigation Scheme, 615 
Water and Sewerage Rates, 128, 265 
Water— 
Conservation, 265, 267, 268, 608 
Rates, 267, 269 ; 
Reservoirs, 267 
Supplies, 265-273 
Waterworks, 615 
Wealth, Private, 254 
Weather, 11 
Weights and Measures, 739 
Western Division, 5. 19, 696, 728 
Lands Board, 537, 728 
Wharfage, Sydney, 75 
Rates, 128 
Wheat, 573-592 
Bulk Handling, 584 
Consumption, 580 
Cost of Growing, 589 
Districts, 576 
Export, 62, 581 
Grading, 582 
Pools, 586 
Prices, 587-589, 750 
Production, 575 
Shipping Facilities, 76 
Used for Flour, 316 
World’s Production, 591 
Whariage Rates, 128 
Whooping-cough, 408 
Widows, Pensions, 455 
State Aid, 448 
Wife and Child Desertion, 444, 446, 448, 


Bounty, 285 
Consumption of, 481 
Licenses, 475 


Wireless Telegraphy, 124 
Wire Netting, Advances, 644 
Women— 
Employed, 765 
Rural, 698 
Franchise, 25, 39, 485 
In Factories, 304 
Prisoners, 550 
Status of, 485 
Wages of, 794, 802 
Rural 698 
Wool, 625 
Exports, 62, 631 
Liens on, 223 
Prices, 629, 750 
Production, 625, 696 
Sales, 628 
Scouring, 308 
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Woollen Mills, 318 
Workers. (See Employment.) 
Workers’ Compensation Insurance, 217, 
219, 536, 789 
Educational Association, 509, 516 
Wrecks, Ship, 88, 535 . : 


XY 


Yerranderie Silver Mines, 338 
Youthful Offenders, 444, 449 


Z 
Zine, 337 
Zoological Gardens, 472 
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